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PART   I.-INTRODUCTORY:    OFFICIAL. 


NEW    ZEALAND. 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands,  with 
several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance  from  the 
principal  group.  The  main  islands,  known  as  the  North,  the 
Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands,  have  a  coast- line  4,330  miles  in 
length— North  Island,  2,200  miles;  Middle  Island,  2,000  miles; 
and  Stewart  Island,  130  miles.  Other  islands  included  within  the 
colony  are  the  Chatham,  Auckland,  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Bounty, 
and  Kermadec  Islands.  The  annexation  of  the  Cook  or  Hervey 
Group  and  sundry  other  islands  has  recently  necessitated  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  the  colony,  which  will  be  specially  treated 
of  farther  on. 

New  Zealand  is  mountainous  in  many  parts,  but  has,  never- 
theless, large  plains  in  both  North  and  Middle  Islands.  In  the 
North  Island,  which  is  highly  volcanic,  is  situated  the  famous 
Thermal-Springs  District,  of  which  a  special  account  will  be  given. 
The  Middle  Island  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty  mountains,  with  their 
magnificent  glaciers,  and  for  the  deep  sounds  or  fiords  on  the  western 
coast. 

New  Zealand  is  firstly  a  pastoral,  and  secondly  an  agricultural 
country.  Sown  grasses  are  grown  almost  everywhere,  the  extent , 
of  land  laid  down  being  more  than  eleven  millions  of  acres.  The 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  receiving  these  grasses,  and,  after  the 
bosh  has  been  burnt  off,  is  mostly  sown  over  without  previous 
ploughing.  In  the  Middle  Island  a  large  area  is  covei^  yrith 
native  grasses,  all  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  large  extent  of 
good  grazing-land  has  made  the  colony  a  great  wool  and  meat- 
producing  country;  and  its  agricultural  capabilities  are,  speakmg 
generally,  very  considerable.  The  abundance  of  water  and  tho 
quantity  of  valuable  timber  are  other  natural  advantages. 
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New  Zealand  is,  besides,  a  mining  country.  Large  deposits  of 
coal  are  met  with,  chiefly  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 
Gold,  alluvial  and  in  quartz,  is  found  in  both  islands,  the  yield 
having  been  over  fifty-nine  millions  sterling  in  value  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Full  statistical  information  on  this  subject  is  given 
further  on,  compiled  up  to  the  latest  dates. 

DiSCOVEBY   AND   EaRLY    SETTI*BBfENT. 

The  first  authentic  account  of  the  discovery  of  New  Zealand  is 
that  given  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman,  the  Dutch  navigator.  He  left 
Batavia  on  the  14th  August,  1642,  in  the  yacht  *' Heemskirk," 
accompanied  by  the  **Zeehaen'*  (or  **  Sea-hen'*)  fly-boat.  After 
having  visited  Mauritius,  and  discovered  Tasmania,  named  by 
him  "  Van  Diemen's  Land,"  in  honour  of  Anthony  van  Diemen, 
Governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  he  steered 
eastward,  and  on  the  13th  December  of  the  same  year  sighted  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand,  described  by  him 
as  '*  a  high  mountainous  country,  which  is  at  present  marked  in 
the  charts  as  New  Zealand.'* 

Tasman,  under  the  belief  that  the  land  he  saw  belonged  to  a 
great  polar  continent,  and  was  part  of  the  country  discovered  some 
years  before  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire,  to  which  the  name  of 
Staaten  Land  had  been  given,  gave  the  same  name  of  Staaten 
Land  to  New  Zealand ;  but  within  about  three  months  afterwards 
Schouten's  **  Staaten  Land  "  was  found  to  be  merely  an  inconsider- 
able island.  Upon  this  discovery  being  announced,  the  country 
that  Tasman  had  called  Staaten  Land  received  again  the  name 
of  "  New  Zealand,"  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  Tasman 
sailed  along  the  coast  to  a  bay,  where  he  anchored.  To  this  he 
gave  the  name  of  Murderers  (now  Massacre)  Bay,  on  account  of 
an  unprovoked  attack  on  a  boat's  crew  by  the  natives,  and  the 
massacre  of  four  white  men.  Thence  he  steered  along  the  west 
coast  of  the  North  Island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Gape  Maria  van 
Diemen  to  the  north-western  extremity  thereof.  After  sighting 
the  islands  of  the  Three  Kings  he  finally  departed,  not  having  set 
foot  in  the  country. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  visit  to  New  Zealand  after  Tasman' s 
departure  until  the  time  of  Captain  Cook,  who,  after  leaving  the 
Society  Islands,  sailed  in  search  of  a  southern  continent  then 
believed  to  exist.  He  sighted  land  on  the  6th  October,  1769,  at 
Young  Nick's  Head,  and  on  the  8th  of  that  month  cast  anchor  in 
Poverty  Bay.  After  having  coasted  round  the  North  Island  and  the 
Middle  and  Stewart  Islands — which  last  he  mistook  for  part  of  the 
Middle  Island — he  took  his  departure  from  Cape  Farewell  on  the 
dlst  March,  1770,  for  Australia.  He  visited  New  Zealand  again  in 
1773,  in  1774,  and  in  1777. 

M.  de  Surville,  a  French  officer  in  command  of  the  vessel  "  Saint 
Jean  Baptiste,"  while  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  sighted  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Zealand  on  the  12th  December,  1769,  and  re- 
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mained  for  a  short  time.  A  visit  was  soon  after  paid  by  another 
French  officer,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne,  who  arrived  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand  on  the  24th  March,  1772,  but 
was,  on  the  12th  June  following,  treacherously  murdered  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands  by  the  Natives. 

In  1793  the  "Daedalus,"  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant 
Hanson,  was  sent  by  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  to  New 
Zealand,  and  two  chiefs  were  taken  thence  to  Norfolk  Island. 
There  was  after  this  an  occasional  intercourse  between  the  islands 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  EngUsh  settlements  in  New  South 
Wales. 

In  1814  the  first  missionaries  arrived  in  New  Zealand — Messrs. 
Hall  and  Kendall — who  had  been  sent  as  forerunners  by  Mr. 
Marsden,  chaplain  to  the  New  South  Wales  Government.  After 
a  short  stay  they  returned  to  New  South  Wales,  and  on  the  19th 
November  of  that  year  again  embarked  in  company  with  Mr. 
Marsden,  who  preached  his  first  sermon  in  New  Zealand  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  1814.  He  returned  to  Sydney  on  the  23rd  March,  1815, 
leaving  Messrs.  Hall  and  Kendall,  who  formed  the  first  mission 
station  at  Bangihoua,  Bay  of  Islands,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  Six  years  later,  in  1821,  the  work  of 
evangelization  was  put  on  a  more  durable  basis ;  but  the  first  station 
of  the  Wesleyan  mission,  established  by  Mr.  Leigh  and  his  wife,  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kaeo,  Whangaroa,  was  not  taken  possession  of 
until  the  10th  June,  1823. 

Colonisation. 

The  first  attempt  at  colonisation  was  made  in  1825  by  a  com- 
pany formed  in  London.  An  expedition  was  sent  out  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Herd,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Hauraki 
Gulf  and  a  strip  of  land  at  Hokianga.  The  attempt,^  however, 
was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  consequence  of  frequent  visits  of  whaling-vessels  to  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  a  settlement  grew  up  at  Kororareka  —  now  called 
Bussell — and  in  1833  Mr.  Busby  was  appointed  British  Resident 
there.  A  number  of  Europeans — generally  men  of  low  character — 
gradually  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  married 
Native  women. 

In  1838  a  colonisation  company,  known  as  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  was  formed  to  establish  settlement  on  systematic  prin- 
ciples. A  preliminary  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
William  Wakefield,  was  despatched  from  England  on  the  12th  May, 
1839,  and  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  the  following  August.  Having 
purchased  land  from  the  Natives,  Colonel  Wakefield  selected  the 
ffaore  of  Port  Nicholson,  in  Cook  Strait,  as  the  site  of  the  first  settle- 
ment. On  the  22nd  January,  1840,  the  first  body  of  immigrants 
smved,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wellington.  About  the  same  time 
—namely,  on  the  29th  January,  1840 — Captain  Hobson,  B.N., 
anived  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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Natives,  to  procladm  the  sovereignty  of  Qaeen  Victoria  over  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  assume  the  government  thereof.  A 
compact  called  '*  The  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  to  which  in  less  than  six 
months  five  hundred  and  twelve  names  were  affixed,  was  entered 
into,  whereby  all  rights  and  powers  of  sovereignty  were  ceded  to  the 
Queen,  all  territorial  rights  being  secured  to  the  chiefs  and  their 
tribes.  New  Zealand  was  then  constituted  a  dependency  of  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  but  on  the  3rd  May,  1841,  was  pro- 
claimed a  separate  colony.  The  seat  of  Government  had  been 
previously  established  at  Waitemata  (Auckland),  round  which  a 
settlement  was  formed. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  having  decided  to  form  another 
settlement,  to  which  the  name  of  ''Nelson"  was  to  be  given,  de- 
spatched a  preliminary  expedition  from  England  in  April,  1841,  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  a  site.  The  spot  chosen  was  the  head  of 
Blind  Bay,  where  a  settlement  was  established.  About  the  same 
time  a  number  of  pioneers  arrived  in  TaranaJd,  despatched  thither 
by  the  New  Plymouth  Company,  a  colonising  society  which  had 
been  formed  in  England,  and  had  bought  50,000  acres  of  land  from 
the  New  Zealand  Company. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  progress  of  colonisation  was  the 
arrival  at  Port  Chalmers,  on  the  23rd  March,  1848,  of  the  first  of 
two  emigrant  ships  sent  out  by  the  Otago  Association  for  the 
foundation  of  a  settlement  by  persons  belonging  to  or  in  sympathy 
with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1849  the  **  Canterbury  Association  for  founding  a  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand"  was  incorporated.  On  the  16th  December,  1850, 
the  first  emigrant  ship  despatched  by  the  association  surrived  at  Port 
Cooper,  and  the  work  of  opening  up  the  adjoining  country  was  set 
about  in  a  systematic  fashion,  the  intention  of  the  promoters  being 
to  estabMsh  a  settlement  complete  in  itself,  and  composed  entirely 
of  members  of  the  then  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

The  Maoris. 

Prior  to  the  colonisation  of  New  Zealand  by  Europeans,  the 
earliest  navigators  and  explorers  found  a  race  of  people  already 
inhabiting  both  islands.  Papers  written  in  1874  by  Mr.  (after- 
wards Sir)  William  Fox,  and  Sir  Donald  McLean,  then  Native 
Minister,  state  that  at  what  time  the  discovery  of  these  islands  was 
made  by  the  Maoris,  or  from  what  place  they  came,  are  matters 
of  tradition  only,  and  that  much  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity 
enveloping  the  history  of  a  people  without  letters.  Nor  is  there 
anything  on  record  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Maori  people  them- 
selves, beyond  the  general  tradition  of  the  Polynesian  race,  which 
seems  to  show  a  series  of  successive  migrations  from  west  to  east, 
probably  by  way  of  Malaysia  to  the  Pacific.  Little  more  can  now 
be  gathered  from  their  traditions  than  that  they  were  immigrants, 
and  that  they  probably  found  inhabitants  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
North  Island  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  themselves — the  descend- 
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«nt6  of  a  prior  migration,  whose  history  is  lost.  The  tradition  runs 
that,  generations  ago,  the  Maoris  dwelt  in  a  country  named  Hawaiki, 
and  that  one  of  their  chiefs,  after  a  long  voyage,  reached  the  northern 
island  of  New  Zealand.  Returning  to  his  home  with  a  flattering 
description  of  the  country  he  had  discovered,  this  chief,  it  is  said, 
persuaded  a  numher  of  his  kinsfolk  and  friends,  who  were  much 
harassed  by  war,  to  set  out  with  a  fleet  of  double  canoes  for  the 
new  land.  The  names  of  most  of  the  canoes  are  still  remem- 
bered, and  each  tribe  agrees  in  its  account  of  the  doings  of  the 
people  of  the  principal  canoes  after  their  arrival  in  New  Zealand ; 
and  from  these  traditional  accounts  the  descent  of  the  numerous 
Mbes  has  been  traced.  Calculations,  based  on  the  genealogical 
staves  kept  by  the  tohungaSf  or  priests,  and  on  the  well-authenticated 
traditions  of  the  people,  indicate  that  about  twenty-one  generations 
have  passed  since  the  migration,  which  may  therefore  be  assumed 
to  have  taken  place  about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  position  of  the  legendary  Hawaiki  is  unknown,  but  many  places 
in  the  South  Seas  have  been  thus  named  in  memory  of  the  mother- 
land. The  Maoris  speak  a  very  pure  dialect  of  the  Polynesian 
language,  the  common  tongue,  with  more  or  less  variation,  in  all  the 
Eastern  Pacific  Islands.  When  Captain  Cook  first  visited  New 
Zealand  he  availed  himself  of  the  services  of  a  native  from  Tahiti, 
whose  speech  was  easily  understood  by  the  Maoris.  In  this  way 
much  i^ormation  resecting  the  early  history  of  the  countrjr 
and  its  inhabitants  was  obtained  which  could  not  have  otherwise 
been  had. 

For  results  of  recent  researches  as  to  probable  origin  and  present 
numbers  of  the  Maoris,  see  Year-book  for  1901. 

BOUNDABIES   AND   ArEA. 

The  Proclamation  of  Captain  Hobson  on  the  SOth  January,  1840, 
gave  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  the  following  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude :  On  the  north,  34^  30'  S.  lat. ;  on  the  south, 
4r  10'  8.  lat. ;  on  the  east,  179°  0'  E.  long. ;  on  the  west,  166°  5'  B. 
long.  These  limits  excluded  small  portions  of  the  extreme  north  of 
the  North  Island  and  of  the  extreme  south  of  Stewart  Island. 

In  April,  1842,  by  Boyal  Letters  Patent,  and  again  by  the 
Imperial  Act  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  23  (1863),  the  boundaries  of  the 
colony  were  altered  so  as  to  extend  from  33°  to  53°  of  south  lati- 
tude and  from  162°  of  east  longitude  to  173°  of  west  longitude. 
By  Proclamation  bearing  date  the  21st  July,  1887,  the  Kermadec 
Islands,  lying  between  the  29th  and  32nd  degrees  of  south  lati- 
tude and  the  177th  and  180th  degrees  of  west  longitude,  were 
declared  to  be  annexed  to  and  to  become  part  of  the  Colony  of  New 
Zealand. 

By  Proclamation  bearing  date  the  10th  June,  1901,  the  Cook 
Group  of  islands,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  territories  situate 
within  the  boundary-lines  mentioned  in  the  following  Schedule,  were 
included  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand : — 
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A  line  oommenoiDg  at  a  point  at  the  interseotioD  of  the  twenty-third  degree 
of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred-aDd-fifty-sizth  degree  of  longitude  west  of 
Greenwich,  and  proceeding  due  north  to  the  point  of  interseotion  of  the  eighth 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred-and-fifcy- sixth  decree  of  longitude 
west  of  Greenwich ;  thenoe  due  west  to  the  point  of  interseotion  of  the  eighth 
degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred-and'Sixty-seventh  degree  of 
longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thenoe  due  south  to  the  point  of  interseotion  of 
the  seventeenth  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred-and-sixty-seventh 
degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thence  du^  west  to  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  seventeenth  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred-and- 
seventieth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  thenoe  due  south  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  twenty-third  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the  one-hundred- 
and-seventieth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich ;  and  thence  due  east  to 
the  point  of  internection  of  the  twenty-third  degree  of  south  latitude  and  the 
one-bundred-and-fifty-sixth  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 

The  following  now  constitute  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  : — 

1.  The  island  commonly  known  &8  the  North  Island,  with  its 
adjacent  islets,  having  an  aggregate  area  of  44,468  square  miles,  or 
28,469,620  acres. 

2.  The  island  known  as  the  Middle  Island,  with  adjacent  islets, 
having  an  aggregate  area  of  68,626  square  miles,  or  37,466,000  acres* 

3.  Stewarii  Island,  and  adjacent  islets,  having  an  area  of  665 
square  miles,  or  426,390  acres. 

4.  The  Chatham  Islands,  situate  636  miles  eastward  of  Lyttel* 
ton  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  an  area  of  376  square  miles,  or 
239,920  acres. 

6.  The  Auckland  Islands,  ahout  200  miles  south  of  Stewart  Island, 
extending  about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  16  from 
east  to  west,  the  area  being  210,660  acres. 

6.  The  Campbell  Islands,  in  latitude  62°  33'  south,  and  longitude 
169°  8'  west,  about  30  miles  in  circumference,  with  an  area  of  46,440 
acres. 

7.  The  Antipodes  Islands,  about  468  miles  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  from  Port  Chalmers,  in  the  Middle  Island.  These  are 
detached  rocky  islands,  and  extend  over  a  distance  of  between  4 
and  6  miles  from  north  to  south.     Area,  12,960  acres. 

8.  The  Bounty  Islands,  a  small  group  of  islets,  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, lying  north  of  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  about  416  miles  in 
an  east-south-easterly  direction  from  Port  Chalmers.  Area,  3,300 
acres. 

9.  The  Eermadec  Islands,  a  group  lying  about  614  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Bussell,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.  Baoul  or  Sunday 
Island,  the  largest  of  these,  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit.  The  next 
in  size  is  Macaulay  Island,  about  3  miles  round.  Area  of  the  group,. 
8,208  acres. 

10.  Islands  forming  the  Cook  Group : — 

Rarotoftga. — Distance  from  Auckland,  1,688   miles  ;    oiroumferenoe, 

20  miles ;  height.  2,920  ft. 
Mangaia,  —  D  s'anoe    from    Rarotonga,    116    miles;    oiroumference, 

80  m)les ;  height,  666  tt. 
il^iu.— Distance  from  Barotonga,  116  miles :  oiroumferenoe,  20  miles ; 

height,  874  ft. 
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Aitutaki.  —  Distance    from    BarotoDga,    140   miles ;    cirotimferenoey 

12  mileB:  height,  366  ft. 
Mauke. — Distance  from  Barotonga,  150  miles ;  circamfeience,  6  miles 

height,  about  60  f  i. 
Mitiaro, — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  140  miles ;  circumference,  5  miles ; 

height,  about  50  ft ;  also, 
Takutea. — Distant  from  Barotonga,  125  miles. 
The  Herveys  {Manuae  and  Aoutu), — Distant  from  Rarotonga,  120  miles. 

Total  area  of  above  group,  150  square  miles. 
11.  Islands  outside  Cook  Group : — 

Nine. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  580  miles ;  circumference,  40  miles ; 

height,  200  ft. ;  area,  about  lOO  square  miles. 
PalmersUm. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  273  miles ;  an  atoll,  4  miles 

by  2  miles. 
Penrhyn,  or  Tongareva. — Distance  735  miles  from  Rarotonga ;  an  atoll» 

12  miles  by  7  miles. 
Humphrey,  or  Manahiki. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  650  miles;  an 

atoll,  6  miles  by  5  miles. 
RUr$cmy  or  Rakaanga. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  670  miles ;  an  atoll, 

3  miles  by  3  miles. 
Danger^  or  Pukajpuka. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  700  miles ;  an  atoll, 

3  miles  by  3  miles. 
Suwarrow. — Distance  from  Rarotonga,  530  miles;  an  atoll. 

Total  area  of  outside  islands,  130  square  miles. 

Total  area  of  New  Zealand  extended,  280  square  miles. 

The  total  area  of  the  colony  is  thus  about  104,751  square  miles, 
(A  which  the  aggregate  area  of  the  outlying  groups  of  islands  that 
are  practically  useless  for  settlement  amounts  to  about  498  square 
miles. 

Area  of  the  Commonwealth  States  of  AtLstralia, 

The  areas  of  the  several  Australian  States,  as  given  by  different 
authorities,  vary  considerably.  The  total  area  of  the  Australian 
Continent  is  given  as  2,944,628  square  miles,  according  to  a  com- 
rotation  made  by  the  late  Surveyor-General  of  Victoria,  Mr.  J.  A. 
^ene,  from  a  map  of  Continental  Australia  compiled  and  engraved 
under  his  direction;  but  the  following  areas  are  taken  from  the 
latest  official  records  of  each  colony : — 

Square  Miles. 
Queensland      ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         668,497 

New  South  Wales  . .  . .  . .  . .         310,700 

Victoria  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  87,884 

South  Australia  . .  . .  . .  . .        903,690 

Western  Aostralia  . .  ; .  . .  . .         975,920 


Total,  Continent  of  Australia       . .  . .     2,946,691 

Tasmania         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  26,215 


Total,  Commonwealth  of  Australia  . .      2,972,906 

The  size  of  these  States  (with  New  Zealand)  may  be  better  realised 
by  comparison  of  their  areas  with  those  of  European  countries. 
llie  areas  of  the  following  countries — Austria- Hungary,  Germany, 


/ 


s 
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VrAnc0,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Porta- 

Kl,  Hpairi,  Italy  (iacluding  Sardinia  and  Sicfly),  Switzerland,  Greece, 
>urriari)a,  Bulgaria,  Senria,  Eastern  Bonmelia,  and  Turkey  in 
jturopts — containing  on  the  whole  rather  less  than  1,600,000  sqaare 
unlaH,  amount  to  little  more  than  half  the  extent  of  the  Australian 
0ontiri6nt.  If  the  area  of  Bussia  in  Europe  be  added  to  those  of 
the  other  countries  the  total  would  be  about  one-seventh  larger 
than  the  Australian  Continent,  and  about  one-twelfth  larger  than 
the  Australian  States,  with  New  Zealand. 


Area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand. 

The  area  of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand  is  about  one-seventh 
less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Middle  Island 
of  New  Zealand  being  a  little  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 


Unita4  Kiogdom. 

Ungland  and  Walei 

Sooilaud 

Ireland 

•  •                        • 

•  «                        • 

•  e                             • 

•  e                              • 

Area  in 
SqoAreMilee. 

58,311 

30,463 

32,531 

Total    , , 

New  Zealand, 

North  Uland 
Middle  UUnd     .. 
Steward  Uland  , . 
Oliatbam  Ulanda 
Other  iiilauda 

. .       121,305 

Area  in 
Sqaare  Biilee 

44,468 

58,525 

665 

375 

718 

Toial    . , 

..       104.751 

FhYSIOAXa  FSATUIU&S  OP  THS    NOBTH   IsiiAND. 

Th^  North  I^and  extends  over  a  little  more  than  seven  degrees 
of  latitude  ~a  distance  in  a  direct  line  from  north  to  soath  of  430 

S;>ographioal  or  498  statute  miles ;  but,  as  the  northern  portion  of 
le  colony,  which  covers  more  than  three  degrees  of  latitude, 
tiends  to  the  westward,  the  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser,  the  extreme  northerly  and  soadieriy 
points  of  the  island,  is  about  515  statute  miles. 

riiis  island  is,  as  a  whole,  hilly,  and,  in  parts,  moontainoos  in 
character,  but  there  are  large  areas  of  plain  or  comparatively  level 
country  that  ai"e,  or  by  clearing  may  be  made,  available  for  agneal- 
tural  purposes.  Of  these,  the  principal  are  the  plains  in  Hawke's 
Bay  on  the  East  Coast,  the  Wairarapa  Plain  in  the  Wellingtoo 
District,  and  a  strip  of  country  along  the  West  Coasc,  aboat  350 
miles  in  length,  extending  from  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
Cuy  of  VVellinL;ton  to  a  little  north  of  New  Plymouth.  The  largess 
plain  in  the  North  Island,  Kamgaroa,  extends  from  the  ^ore  ol 
Lake  raupo  in  a  north- north- easterly  direction  to  the  sea-eoast  in 
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the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  pumice- 
sand,  and  is  unfitted  for  tillage  or  pasture.  There  are  several  smaller 
plains  and  numerous  valleys  suitable  for  agriculture.  The  level  or 
undulating  country  in  this  island  fit,  or  capable  of  being  made 
fit,  for  agriculture  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  13,000,000 
acres.  This  includes  lands  now  covered  with  standing  forest,  and 
swamps  that  can  be  drained ;  also  large  areas  of  clay-marl  aud 
pumice-covered  land.  The  clay-marl  in  its  natural  state  is  cold 
and  uninviting  to  the  farmer,  but  under  proper  drainage  and  culti- 
Tation  it  can  be  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  This 
kind  of  land  is  generally  neglected  at  the  present  time,  as  settlers 
j[»refer  soils  more  rapidly  remunerative  and  less  costly  to  work. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  North  Island  was  originally  covered 
with  forest.  Although  the  area  of  bush-land  is  still  very  great, 
yet  year  by  year  the  amount  is  being  reduced,  chiefiy  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  settlement,  the  trees  being  cut  down  and  burnt, 
and  grass-seed  sown  on  the  ashes  to  create  pasture.  Hilly  as  the 
•country  is,  yet  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  it  is  especially  suited 
for  the  growth  of  English  grasses,  which  will  flourish  wherever 
there  is  any  soil,  however  steep  the  land  may  be ;  once  laid  down 
in  grass  very  little  of  the  land  is  too  poor  to  supply  food  for  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  area  of  land  in  the  North  Island  deemed  purely 
pastoral  or  capable  of  being  made  so,  while  too  steep  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  is  estifbated  at  14,200,000  acres.  In  the  centre  of 
the  island  is  a  lake,  about  twenty  miles  acro^  either  way,  called 
Taupo.  A  large  area  adjacent  to  the  lake  is  at  present  worthless 
pumice-cox.  <iry.  The  Waikato  Biver,  the  largest  in  the  North 
Island,  flows  out  of  the  north-eastern  corner  of  this  lake,  and  runs 
thence  north-westward  until  it  enters  the  ocean  a  little  distance 
south  of  the  Manukau  Harbour.  This  river  is  navigable  for  small 
steamers  for  about  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Maori 
King-country,  occupied  by  Natives  who  for  several  years  isolated 
themselves  from  Europeans,  lies  between  Lake  Taupo  and  the 
western  coast.  The  Biver  Thames,  or  Waihou,  having  its  sources 
north  of  Lake  Taupo,  flows  northward  into  the  Firth  of  Thames. 
It  is  navigable  for  about  fifty  miles,  but  only  for  small  steamers. 
The  other  navigable  rivers  in  this  island  are  the  Wairoa  (Kaipara), 
the  Wanganui,  and  the  Manawatu,  the  two  last  of  which  flow 
towards  the  south-west  into  Cook  Strait. 

The  mountains  in  the  North  Island  are  estimated  to  occupy 
about  one-tenth  of  the  surface,  and  do  not  exceed  4,000ft.  in 
height,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  volcanic  mountains  that  are  more 
lofty.     Of  these,  the  three  following  are  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Tongariro  Mountain,  situated  to  the  southward  of  Lake 
Taupo.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  distinct  volcanic  cones,  the 
lava-streams  from  which  have  so  overlapped  in  their  descent  as 
to  form  one  compact  mountain-mass  at  the  base.  The  highest  of 
these  cones  is  called  Ngauruhoe,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
7.615ft.     The  craters  of  Ngauruhoe,  the  Bed  Crater  (6,140ft.),  and  Te 
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Mari  (4,990ft.)  are  the  three  vents  from  which  the  latest  discharges 
of  lava  have  taken  place,  the  most  recent  having  occurred  in  1868. 
These  craters  are  stUl  active,  steam  and  vapour  issuing  from  them 
with  considerable  force  and  noise,  the  vapours,  charged  with  pungent 
gases  and  acids,  making  it  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the 
crater-lips. 

2.  Buapehu.  This  mountain  lies  to  the  south  of  Ngauruhoe  and 
Tongariro.  It  is  a  volcanic  cone  in  the  solfatara  stage,  and  reaches 
the  height  of  9,008ft.,  being  in  part  considerably  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  mountain  is 
the  crater-lake  on  its  summit,  which  is  subject  to  slight  and  inter- 
mittent eruptions,  giving  rise  to  vast  quantities  of  steam.  Recently 
— in  March,  1895 — such  an  eruption  took  place,  forming  a  few  hot 
springs  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the  lake 
itself.  This  lake  hes  at  the  bottom  of  a  funnel-shaped  crater,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  are  mantled  with  ice  and  snow.  The  water  occu- 
pies a  circular  basin  about  500ft.  in  diameter,  some  300ft.  below  the 
enclosing  peaks,  and  is  quite  inaccessible  except  by  the  use  of  ropes. 
This  lake,  and  the  three  craters  previously  mentioned  on  Tongariro, 
are  all  in  one  straight  line,  which,  if  produced,  would  pass  through  the 
boiling  springs  at  Tokaanu  on  the  southern  margin  of  Lake  Taupo,. 
the  volcanic  country  north-east  of  that  lake,  and  White  Island,  an 
active  volcano  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  situated  about  twenty-seven 
miles  from  the  mainland. 

3.  Mount  Egmont.  This  is  an  extinct  volcanic  cone,  rising 
to  a  height  of  8,260ft.  The  upper  part  is  always  covered  with 
snow.  This  mountain  is  situated  close  to  New  Plymouth,  and  is- 
surrounded  by  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  New  Zealand. 
Bising  from  the  plains  in  soHtary  grandeur,  it  is  an  object  of  extreme 
beauty,  the  cone  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  area  of  mountain- tops  and  barren 
country  at  too  high  an  altitude  for  sheep,  and  therefore  worthless 
for  pastoral  purposes,  amounts,  in  the  North  Island,  to  300,000  acres. 

Without  a  doubt  the  hot  springs  form  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  North  Island.  They  are  found  over  a  large  area,  ex- 
tending from  Tongariro,  south  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  Ohaeawai,  in  the 
extreme  north — a  distance  of  some  300  miles ;  but  the  principal  seat 
of  hydrothermal  action  appears  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Hotorua,  about  forty  miles  north-north-east  from  Lake  Taupo.  By 
the  destruction  of  the  famed  Pink  and  White  Terraces  and  of  Lake 
Botomahana  during  the  eruption  of  Mount  Tarawera  on  the  10th 
June,  1886,  the  neighbourhood  has  been  deprived  of  attractions 
unique  in  character  and  of  unrivalled  beauty ;  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  country — the  numerous  lakes,  geysers,  and  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  possess  remarkable  curative  properties  in 
certain  complaints — are  still  very  attractive  to  tourists  and  invalids. 
The  world-wide  importance  of  conserving  this  region  as  a  sanatorium 
for  all  time  has  been  recognised  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  now 
dedicated  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  purpose. 
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Notwithstanding  the  length  of  coast-line,  good  harbours  in  the 
North  Island  are  not  numerous.  Those  on  the  west  coast  north  of 
New  Plymouth  are  bar-harbours,  unsuitable  for  large  vessels.  The 
principal  harbours  are  the  Waitemata  Harbour,  on  which  Auckland 
is  situated — this  is  rather  a  deep  estuary  than  a  harbour  ;  several 
excellent  havens  in  the  northern  peninsula;  and  Port  Nicholson, 
on  the  borders  of  which  Welhngton  is  situated.  This  is  a  land- 
locked harbour,  about  six  miles  across,  having  a  comparatively 
narrow  but  deep  entrance  from  the  ocean.  The  water  is  deep  nearly 
throughout. 

The  Gape  Colville  Peninsula  is  rich  in  gold-bearing  quartz. 

Cook  Strait. 

Cook  Strait  separates  the  North  and  Middle  Islands.  It  is  some 
sixteen  miles  across  at  its  narrowest  part,  but  in  the  widest  about 
ninety.  •  The  strait  is  invaluable  for  the  purpose  of  traffic  between 
different  parts  of  the  colony. 

Phtsioal  Features  of  the  Middle  Island. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Middle  Island,  from  Jackson's  Head^ 
in  Cook  Strait,  to  Puysegur  Point,  at  the  extreme  south-west,  is  about 
525  statute  miles ;  the  greatest  distance  across  at  any  point  is  in 
Otago  (the  southernmost)  District,  about  180  miles. 

The  Middle  Island  is  intersected  along  almost  its  entire  length 
by  a  range  of  mountams  known  as  the  Southern  Alps.  Some  of  the 
summits  reach  a  height  of  from  10,000ft.  to  12,000ft.,  Mount  Cook, 
the  highest  peak,  rising  to  12,d49ft. 

In  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sounds  and  Lake 
Te  Anau,  there  are  many  magnificent  peaks,  which,  though  not  of 
great  height,  are,  owing  to  their  latitude,  nearly  all  crowned  with 
perpetual  ice  and  snow.  Further  north  the  mountains  increase  in 
height — Mount  Earnslaw,  at  Lake  Wakatipu ;  and  Mount  Aspiring, 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  the  New  Zealand  Matterhorn,  9,949  ft. 
in  height,  at  Lake  Wanaka.  Northward  of  this  again  are  Mount 
Cook  (or  Aorangi),  Mount  Sefton,  and  other  magnificent  peaks. 

For  beauty  and  grandeur  of  scenery  the  Southern  Alps  of  New 
Zealand  may  worthily  compare  with,  while  in  point  of  variety  they  are 
said  actually  to  surpass,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  In  New  Zealand 
few  of  the  mountains  *have  been  scaled ;  many  of  the  peaks  and  most 
oi  the  glaciers  are  as  yet  unnamed  ;  and  there  is  still,  in  parts  of  the 
Middle  Island,  a  fine  field  for  exploration  and  discovery — geogra- 
phical, geological,  and  botanical.  The  wonders  of  the  Southern  Alps 
are  only  beginning  to  be  known ;  but  the  more  they  are  known  the 
more  they  are  appreciated.  The  snow-line  in  New  Zealand  being 
80  much  lower  than  in  Switzerland,  the  scenery,  though  the  moun- 
tains are  not  quite  so  high,  is  of  surpassing  grandeur. 

There  are  extensive  glaciers  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  those 
(m  the  west  being  of  exceptional  beauty,  as,  from  the  greater  abrupt- 
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oess  ol  the  moantain-slopes  on  that  side,  they  dese^id  to  within 
about  700ft.  of  the  sefbrlevel,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  er^rgreeii 
forest.  The  largest  glaciers  on  either  side  of  the  range  are  easily 
accessible. 

The  following   gives   the  sizes  of   some  of  the  glaciers  on  the 
eastern  slope : — 


Name. 


of  QIaoier. 


Ijength 
of  Glacier. 


Width. 


Tasman 

Murchison 

Godley 

Maeller 

Hooker 


Acres. 

Miles 

ch 

13,664 

18 

0 

5,800 

10 

70 

5,312 

8 

0 

3,200 

8 

0 

2,416 

7 

25 

MUes  ch. 
2     14 


Width. 


1 
1 


5 
55 


0    61 
0     54 


MileBch. 
1     15 

0  66 

1  3 
0  50 
0    41 


The  Alletsch  Glacier  in  Switzerland,  according  to  Ball,  in  the 
**  Alpine  Guide,"  has  an  average  width  of  one  mile.  It  is  in  length 
and  width  inferior  to  the  Tasman  Glacier. 

Numerous  sounds  or  fiords  penetrate  the  south-western  coast. 
They  are  long,  narrow,  and  deep  (the  depth  of  water  at  the  upper 
part  of  Milford  Sound  is  1,270ft.,  although  at  the  entrance  only 
130ft.),  surrounded  by  giant  mountains  clothed  with  foUage  to  tha 
snow-line,  with  waterfalls,  glaciers,  and  snowhelds  at  every  turn. 
Some  of  the  mountains  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge  to  5,000ft.  and  6,000ft  above  the  sea.  Near  Milford^  the 
finest  of  these  sounds,  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfall,  1,904ft. 
high. 

The  general  surface  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Middle  Island, 
comprising  the  Provincial  Districts  of  Nelson  and  Marlborough,  is 
mountainous,  but  the  greater  part  is  suitable  for  grazing  purposes. 
There  are  some  fine  valleys  and  small  plains  suitable  for  agriculture, 
of  which  the  Wairau  Valley  or  Plain  is  the  largest.  Deep  sounds, 
extending  for  many  miles,  break  the  coast-line  abutting  on  Cook 
Strait.  The  City  of  Nelson  is  sit^uated  at  the  head  of  Blind  Bay, 
which  has  a  depth  inwards  from  Cook  Strait  of  about  forty  statute 

miles. 

The  Provincial  District  of  Canterbury  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Marlborough  District,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  To- 
wards the  north  the  land  is  imduiating  ;  then  there  is  a  stretch  ol 
almost  perfectly  level  country  extending  towards  the  south-west 
160  miles,  after  which,  on  the  south,  the  country  is  undulating  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Otago  District.  On  the  east  a  block  ol 
hill-country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  extends  for  some  miles 
seaward.  This  is  Banks  Peninsula,  containing  several  good  harbours, 
the  principal  being  Port  Cooper,  on  the  north,  on  which  is  situated 
Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district:  the  harbour  of  Akaroa» 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony,  is  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
peninsula. 
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The  District  of  Otago  is,  on  the  whole,  mountainous,  hut  has 
many  fine  plains  and  valleys  suitable  for  tillage.  The  mountains, 
except  towards  the  west  coast,  are  generally  destitute  of  timber, 
and  suitable  for  grazing  sheep.  There  are  goldfields  of  considerable 
extent  in  the  interior  of  this  district.  The  inland  lakes  are  also 
very  remarkable  features.  Lake  Wakatipu  extends  over  fifty-four 
miles  in  length,  but  its  greatest  width  is  not  more  than  four  miles, 
and  its  area  only  114  square  miles.  It  is  1,070ft.  above  sea-level, 
and  has  a  depth  varying  from  1,170ft.  to  1,296ft.  Te  Anau  Lake  is 
somewhat  larger,  having  an  area  of  132  square  miles.  These  lakes 
are  bounded  on  the  west  by  broken,  mountainous,  and  wooded 
country,  extending  to  the  ocean. 

The  chief  harbours  in  Otago  are  Port  Chalmers,  at  the  head  of 
which  Dunedin  is  situated,  and  the  Bluff  Harbour,  at  the  extreme 
south. 

The  District  of  Westland,  extending  along  the  west  coast  of  the 
Middle  Island,  abreast  of  Canterbury,  is  more  or  less  auriferous 
throughout.  The  western  slopes  of  the  central  range  of  mountains 
are  clothed  with  forest-trees  to  the  snow-hne ;  but  on  the  eastern 
side  timber  is  scarce,  natural  grasses  covering  the  ground. 

The  rivers  in  the  Middle  Island  are  for  the  most  part  mountain 
torrents,  fed  by  glaciers  in  the  principal  mountain  ranges.  When 
the  snow  melts  they  rise  in  flood,  forming,  where  not  confined  by 
rocky  walls,  beds  of  considerable  width,  generally  covered  by  enor- 
mous deposits  of  shingle.  The  largest  river  in  the  colony  as  regards 
volume  of  water  is  the  Clutha.  It  is  154  miles  in  length,  but  is 
only  navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-steamers  for  about  thirty 
miles.  The  Rivers  BuUer,  Grey,  and  Hokitika,  on  the  West  Coast, 
are  navigable  for  a  short  distance  from  their  mouths.  They  form 
the  only  ports  in  the  Westland  District.  In  their  unimproved  state 
they  admitted,  owing  to  the  bars  at  their  mouths,  none  but  vessels  of 
small  draught ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  Grey 
and  Buller  Bivers  as  the  sole  ports  available  for  the  coal-export 
trade,  large  harbour-works  have  been  undertaken,  resulting  in  the 
deepening  of  the  beds  of  these  rivers,  and  giving  a  depth  of  from 
18ft.  to  26ft.  of  water  on  the  bar. 

The  area  of  level  or  undulating  land  in  the  Middle  Island  avail- 
able for  agriculture  is  estimated  at  about  15,000,000  acres.  About 
13,000,000  are  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  may  become 
80  when  cleared  of  forest  and  sown  with  grass-seed.  The  area  of 
barren  land  and  mountain-tops  is  estimated  at  about  9,000,000 
acres. 

Stewart  Island. 

Foveaox  Strait  separates  the  Middle  from  Stewart  Island.  This 
last  island  has  an  area  of  only  425,390  acres. 

Stewart  Island  is  a  great  tourist  resort  during  the  summer 
months,  and  is  easily  reached  by  steamer  from  tbe  Bluff,  distant 
about  25  miles. 
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The  principal  peak  is  Mount  Anglem,  3,200  ft.  above  sea-level, 
which  has  an  extinct  crater  at  its  summit.  Most  of  the  island  is 
rugged  and  forest-clad ;  the  climate  is  mild,  frost  being  seldom  ex- 
perienced ;  and  the  soil,  when  cleared  of  bush,  is  fertile. 

The  chief  attractions  are  the  numerous  bays  and  fiords.  Paterson 
Inlet  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  about  ten  miles  by  four  miles, 
situated  close  to  Half -moon  Bay,  the  principal  port,  where  over  two 
hundred  people  live.  Horse-shoe  Bay  and  Port  William  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Half-moon  Bay.  Port  Pegasus,  a  land-locked  sheet 
of  water  about  eight  miles  by  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  very  fine 
harbour.  At ''  The  Neck  "  (Paterson  Inlet)  there  is  a  Native  settle- 
ment of  over  a  hundred  Maoris  and  half-castes.  The  bush  is 
generally  very  dense,  with  thick  undergrowth.  Kata,  black-pine, 
white-pine,  miro,  and  totara  are  the  principal  timber  trees.  Fish 
are  to  be  had  in  great  abundance  and  variety;  oysters  form  an 
important  industry.  Wild  pigeons,  ducks,  and  mutton-birds  are 
plentiful. 

The  Outlying  Islands. 

The  outlying  group  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  480  statute  miles 
east-south-east  from  Wellington,  and  536  miles  eastward  of  Lyt- 
telton,  consists  of  two  principal  islands  and  several  unimportant 
islets.  The  largest  island  contains  about  222,490  acres,  of  which  an 
irregular-shaped  lake  or  lagoon  absorbs  45,960  acres.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  surface  of  the  land  is  covered  with  forest,  the  rest 
with  fern  or  grass.  The  hills  nowhere  rise  to  a  great  height.  Pitt 
Island  is  the  next  in  size;  the  area  is  15,330  acres.  The  greater 
portion  of  both  islands  is  used  for  grazing  sheep. 

The  Kermadec  Gboup  of  islands,  four  in  number,  is  situated 
between  29°  10'  and  31°  30'  south  latitude,  and  between  177°  46' 
and  179°  west  longitude.  They  are  named  Baoul  or  Sunday  Island, 
Macaulay  Island,  Curtis  Islands,  and  L'Esp^rance  or  French  Kock. 
The  principal  island,  Sunday,  is  600  miles  distant  from  Auckland. 
The  islands  are  volcanic,  and  in  two  of  them  signs  of  activity  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  rainfall  is  plentiful,  but  not  excessive.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and  slightly  warmer  than  the  north 
of  New  Zealand.  The  following  are  the  areas  of  the  islands  and 
islets  of  the  group :  Sunday  Island,  7,200  acres ;  Herald  group  of 
islets,  85  acres ;  Macaulay  Island,  764  acres ;  Curtis  Islands,  128 
acres  and  19  acres;  L'Esp^rance,  12  acres:  total,  8,208  acres. 
Sunday  Island  is  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  and  at  the  highest  point  1,723ft.  above  the  sea-leveL  It 
is  rugged  and  broken  over  a  very  large  extent  of  its  surface,  and, 
except  in  a  few  places,  covered  with  forest.  The  soil  everywhere 
on  the  island  is  very  rich,  being  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  a  dark-coloured  pumiceous  tuff  and  a  black  andesitic  lava,  with 
which  is  closely  mixed  a  fine  vegetable  mould.  The  great  luxuriance 
and  richness  of  the  vegetation  bear  witness  to  the  excellence  of 
the  soil,  which  is  everywhere — except  where  destroyed  by  eruptions. 
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and  on  the  steep  cliffs — the  same  rich  loam.  Want  of  water  is  one 
of  the  drawbacks.  Three  of  the  four  lakes  on  the  island  are  fresh, 
bat  80  difficult  of  approach  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

The  Auckland  Islands  are  about  290  miles  south  of  Bluff  Har- 
boor,  their  position  being  given  on  the  Admiralty  chart  as  latitude 
50^31'  29"  S.,  and  longitude  166°  19'  12"  E.  They  have  several 
good  harbours.  Port  Boss,  at  the  north  end  of  the  principal  island, 
was  described  by  the  eminent  French  commander,  D*Urville,  as 
ODe  of  the  best  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  known  world.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  through  passage  extending 
from  the  east  to  the  west  coast.  It  has  been  variously  named 
Adams*  Strait  and  Camley  Harbour,  and  forms  a  splendid  sheet  of 
water.  The  largest  of  the  islands  is  about  27  miles  long  by  about 
15  miles  broad,  and  is  .very  mountainous,  the  highest  part  being 
about  2,000ft.  above  ^e  sea.  The  west  coast  is  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous, but  the  e^t  coast  has  several  inlets.  The  wood  on  the 
island  is,  owing  to  the  strong  prevailing  wind,  scrubby  in  charac- 
ter. The  New  Zealand  Government  maintains  at  this  island  a 
d^p6t  of  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  use  of  shipwrecked 
mariners. 

The  Co<;k  Islands,  with  others  recently  annexed,  are  as  under : — 

Rabot^nga   (Cook   Group):    A  magnificent  island,  rising  to  a 

height  of 3 ,000  ft.,  clothed  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  witb  splendid 

▼egetati,n.     It  has  abundant  streams,  considerable  tracts  of  sloping 

^^*  Wd  rich  alluvial  valleys.     The  two  harbours  are  poor. 

^GAiA,  the  south-easternmost  of  the  Cook  Group,  is  of 
^^J^ic  origin,  and  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
P'^ctions,  which  are  numerous  and  cheap,  are  obtained  by 
*®fl[uous  labour. 

Atiu  (Cook  Group)  resembles  Mangaia  in  appearance  and  extent. 
^s  a  mere  bank  of  coral,  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high,  steep  and  rugged, 
cept  where  there  are  small  sandy  beaches  and  some  clefts,  where 
*>  ascent  is  gradual. 

AiTUTAKi  (Cook  Group)  presents  a  most  fruitful  appearance,  its 
Sres  being  bordered  by  flat  land,  on  which  are  innumerable  cocoa- 
It  and  other  trees,  the  higher  ground  being  beautifully  interspersed 
vth  lawns.     It  is  eighteen  miles  in  circuit. 

\    Mauke  or  Parry  Island  (Cook  Group)  is  a  low  island ;  it  is  about 
po  miles  in  diameter,  well  wooded,  and  inhabited. 
I    MiTiABO  (Cook  Group)  is  a  low  island,  from  three  to  four  miles 
Ipg  and  one  mile  wide. 

I  Hebyet  Islands  (Cook  Group) :  This  group  consists  of  three 
'lands,  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  may  be  six  leagues  in  circum- 
Irence. 

A    NiUE,  or  Savage  Island,  lying  east  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  is  a 
^oral  island,  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference,  rising  to  a  height  of 
^00  ft.     It  has  the  usual  tropical  productions. 
w      Palmerston  Island,  lyin^^  about  500  miles  east  of  Nine  and 
V  about  220  from  the  nearest  isleuid  of  the  Cook  Group  (Aitutaki),  is 
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remarkable  as  the  **  San  Pablo  "  of  Magellan,  the  first  island  dis- 
covered  in  the  South  Sea.  It  has  no  harbour.  The  soil  is  fairl3r 
fertile,  and  there  is  some  good  hardwood  timber. 

Pbnrhyn  Island  (Tongareva)  lies  about  300  miles  north-east  of 
Manahiki.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  pearl  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
and  there  is  a  splendid  harbour,  a  lagoon  with  two  entrances,  fit  for 
ships  of  any  size.     .^ 

Manahiki,  lying  about  400  miles  eastward  of  Danger  Island,  is  an 
atoll,  about  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  valuable  from  the  extent 
of  the  cocoanut  groves.  The  interior  lagoon  contains  a  vast  deposit- 
of  pearl-shell. 

Eakaanqa  is  an  atoll,  three  li^es  in  length  and  of  equal 
breadth. 

Danger  Island  (Pukapuka;  '*  San  Bernardo*'  of  the  Spaniards) ► 
Next  to  the  10th  parallel,  but  rather  north  of  the  latitude  of 
the  Navigators,  and  east  oif  them  are  a  nudiber  of  small  atolls. 
Of  these,  the  nearest  to  the  Samoan  Group-^about  600  miles 
— is  Danger  Island,  bearing  north-west  of  Suwarrow  about  250 
miles.  The  productions  are  cocoanuts,  beche-de-nfrer,  and  pearl- 
shell.  Tomano-trees  (a  timber  resembling  mahogan]^^  are  plentiful, 
specimiens  having  been  seen  20  ft.  in  circumference  and  200  ft.  in 
height.  From  the  seeds  of  this  tree  is  distilled  'the  famous 
**  Woondel  oil  "  of  the  Pacific.  There  are  'several  oth^  valuable 
hardwoods.  >^ 

Suwarrow  Island  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  tKp  Pacific. 
It  lies  about  500  miles  east  of  Apia,  the  capital  of  the  Samoai|  Group. 
It  is  a  coral  atoll,  of  a  triangular  form,  fifty  miles  in  circumference^ 
the  reef  having  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile  across,  enclc|Bing  a 
land-locked  lagoon  twelve  miles  by  eight.  The  entrance  is  palf  a 
mile  wide,  and  there  is  accommodation  for  all  the  ships  ii|  the 
Pacific  to  ride  in  safety  in  all  weathers,  with  depths  of  from  thrf^  to 
thirty  fathoms.  It  is  out  of  the  track  of  hurricanes,  uninhabited,, 
but  capable  by  its  fertility  of  supporting  a  small  population.  As  a 
depot  for  the  collection  of  trade  from  the  various  islands  it  oug^it  to 
be  very  valuable. 

Constitution. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  New  Zealand  in  January, 
1840,  and  the  country  became  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wkles 
until  the  3rd  May,  1841,  when  it  was  made  a  separate  colony.  iThe 
seat  of  Government  was  at  Auckland,  and  the  Executive  included 
the  Governor,  and  three  gentlemen  holding  office  as  Colonial  Se(cre- 
tary,  Attorney-General,  and  Colonial  Treasurer. 

The  successors  of  these  gentlemen,  appointed  in  August,  1^1, 
May,  1842,  and  January,  1844,  respectively,  continued  in  office  until 
the  establishment  of  Besponsible  Government  on  the  7th  May,  1856. 
Only  one  of  them — Mr.  Swainson,  the  Attorney-General — sat  as  a 
member  of  the  first  General  Assembly,  opened  on  the  27th  May 
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1854.  Daring  the  session  of  that  year  there  were  associated  with 
the  permanent  members  of  the  Executive  Council  certain  members 
of  the  General  Assembly.    These  latter  held  no  portfolios. 

The  Government  of  the  colony  was  at  first  vested  in  the 
Governor,  who  was  responsible  only  to  the  Crown;  but  in  1852 
an  Act  granting  representative  institutions  to  the  colony  was 
passed  by  the  Imperial  Legislature.  Under  it  the  constitution  of 
a  General  Assembly  for  the  whole  colony  was  provided  for,  to 
consist  of  a  Legislative  Council,  the  members  of  which  were  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Governor,  and  of  an  elective  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was  opened  on  the 
27th  May,  1854,  but  the  members  of  the  Executive  were  not  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  The  first  Ministers  under  a  system  of  Eespon- 
sible  Government  were  appointed  on  the  18th  April,  1856.  By  the 
Act  of  1852  the  colony  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  each  to  be 
presided  over  by  an  elective  Superintendent,  and  to  have  an  elective 
Provincial  Council,  empowered  to  legislate,  except  on  certain  specified 
subjects.  The  franchise  amounted  practically  to  household  suffrage. 
In  each  case  the  election  was  for  four  years,  but  a  dissolution  of  the 
Provincial  Council  by  the  Governor  could  take  place  at  any  time, 
necessitating  a  fresh  election  both  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. The  Superintendent  was  chosen  by  the  whole  body  of 
electors  of  the  province;  each  member  of  the  Provincial  Council 
by  the  electors  of  a  district.  The  Provincial  Governments,  after- 
wards increased  to  nine,  remained  as  integral  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  colony  until  the  1st  November,  1876,  when  they 
were  abolished  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  that  body  having 
been  vested  with  the  power  of  altering  the  Constitution  Act.  On 
the  same  day  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  which  subdivided  the 
colony  (exclusive  of  the  areas  included  within  municipahties)  into 
counties,  and  established  a  system  of  local  county  government,  came 
into  force. 

Government. 

The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the  Kin^.  His  salary  is  £5,000 
ft  year,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  £1,500  on  account  of  his  esta- 
tablishment,  and  of  £500  for  travelling-expenses,  provided  by  the 
colony. 

Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  hold  their  seats  under  writs 
of  summons  from  the  Governor.  Till  the  year  1891  the  appoint- 
ments were  for  life ;  but  in  September  of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed 
making  appointments  after  that  time  tenable  for  seven  years  only, 
though  Councillors  may  be  reappointed.  In  either  case  seats  may 
be  vacated  by  resignation  or  extended  absence.  Two  members  of 
the  Council  are  aboriginal  native  chiefs. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  are  elected  for 
three  years  from  the  time  of  each  general  election  ;  but  at  any  time 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Governor  may  render  a  general 
election  necessary.    Four  of  the  members  are  representatives  of 
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Native  constituencies.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1887  which  provided 
that,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  then  General  Assembly,  the  number 
of  members  to  be  thereafter  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives should  be  seventy-four  in  all,  of  whom  four  were  to  be 
elected,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Maori  Representation  Acts,  as 
representatives  of  Maori  electors  only.  For  the  purposes  of  Euro- 
pean representation  the  colony  is  divided  into  sixty- two  electoral 
districts,  four  of  which — the  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin — ^return  each  three  members,  and  all  the  other 
electorates  one  each.*  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  chosen  by  the  votes  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  electoral  district 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  By  **The  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Disqualification  Act,  1897,"  no  person,  who,  being  a 
bankrupt  within  the  meaning  of  '*  The  Bankruptcy  Act,  1892,"  has 
not  obtained  an  order  of  discharge  under  that  Act  shall  be  qualified 
to  be  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  election,  or  to  be  elected,  or  to 
take  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  anything 
in  **  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  or  any  other  Act  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

In  1889  an  amendment  of  the  Representation  Act  was  passed, 
which  contained  a  provision  prohibiting  any  elector  from  giving  his 
vote  in  respect  of  more  than  one  electorate  at  any  election.  **  The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extended  to  women  of  both  races  the  right 
to  register  as  electors,  and  to  vote  at  the  elections  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  qualification  for  registration  is 
the  same  for  both  sexes.  No  person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  on 
more  than  one  electoral  roll  within  the  colony.  Women  are  not 
quahfied  to  be  elected  as  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  electoral  laws  are  the  subject  of  special  comcftent  further  on 
in  this  work.  Every  man  registered  as  an  elector,  and  not  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  section  8  of  "The  Electoral  Act,  1893," 
(i.e.,  alien,  lunatic,  public  offender,  defaulter,  &c.),  is  qualified  to 
be  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  any 
electoral  district.  For  European  representation  every  adult  per- 
son, if  resident  one  year  in  the  colony  and  three  months  in  one 
electoral  district,  can  be  registered  as  an  elector.  Freehold  property 
of  the  value  of  £25  held  for  six  months  preceding  the  day  of  regis- 
tration until  1896  entitled  a  man  or  woman  to  register,  if  not  already 
registered  under  the  residential  qualification.  But  the  Amendment 
Act  of  1896  abolished  the  property  qualification  (except  in  case  of 
existing  registrations),  and  residence  alone  now  entitles  a  man  or 
woman  to  have  his  or  her  name  placed  upon  an  electoral  roll .  For 
Maori  representation  every  adult  Maori  resident  in  any  Maori  elec- 
toral district  (of  which  there  are  four  only  in  the  colony)  can  vote. 
Registration  is  not  required  in  Native  districts. 

*  **  The  Representation  Act,  1900,"  provides  that,  on  the  expiration  by 
effluxion  of  time  or  other  sooner  determination  of  the  present  General  Assembly, 
the  number  of  members  for  purposes  of  European  representation  to  be  thereafter 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  seventy -six  instead  of  seventy, 
and  that  there  are  to  be  six  new  districts,  one  for  each  additional  member. 
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The  Seat  op  Government. 

Up  to  the  year  1865  the  seat  of  Government  of  New  Zealand 
at  Auckland.  Several  attempts  were  made  by  members  of 
Parliament,  by  motions  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  to  have  it  removed  to  some  more  central  place; 
but  it  was  not  until  November,  1863,  that  Mr.  Domett  (the  then 
ex-Premier)  was  successful  in  carrying  resolutions  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  appointing  some 
place  in  Cook  Strait  as  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  in  the 
colony.  The  resolutions  adopted  were :  **  (1.)  That  it  has  become 
necessary  that  the  seat  of  Government  in  the  colony  should  be 
transferred  to  some  suitable  locahty  in  Cook  Strait.  (2.)  That,  in 
order  to  promote  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  selection  of  the  particular  site  in  Cook  Strait  should  be  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  an  impartial  tribunal.  (3.)  That,  with  this 
view,  a  Bill  should  be  introduced  to  give  effect. to  the  above  resolu- 
tions." On  the  25th  November  an  address  was  presented  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  by  the  Commons  of  New  Zea- 
land, requesting  that  the  Governors  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  might  each  be  asked  to  appoint  one 
Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best  site  in  Cook 
Strait.  Accordingly,  the  Hon.  Joseph  Docker,  M.L.C.,  New  South 
Wales;  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Murphy,  Speaker  of  the  Legislative 
GooDcil,  Victoria;  and  R.  C.  Gunn,  Esq.,  Tasmania,  were  appointed 
Commissioners. 

These  gentlemen,  having  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  suit- 
able places,  arrived  at  the  unanimous  decision  "  that  Wellington,  in 
Port  Nicholson,  was  the  site  upon  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait  which 
presented  the  greatest  advantages  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  colony." 

The  seat  of  Government  was,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners,  removed  to  Wellington  in 
February,  1865. 

Public  Works. 

Nearly  all  the  public  works  of  New  Zealand  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  of  the  colony,  and  in  the  early  days  they  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement.  In  1870,  however,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  country  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  "Public  Works  and  Immjgration  Policy,*'  which 
provided  for  carrying  out  works  in  advance  of  settlement.  Railways, 
roads,  and  water-races  were  constructed,  and  immigration  was  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  As  a  consequence,  the  population  increased 
from  267.000  in  1871  to  501,000  in  1881,  and  to  787,657  in  Decem- 
ber, 1901,  exclusive  of  Maoris. 
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SUCCESSIVE  GOVERNORS. 
SuooESsiON  OF  Governors  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  Dates  ok 

WHICH   THET   ASSUMED  AND   RETIRED   FROM   THE    GOVERNMENT. 

Captain   William    Hobson,    R.N.,    from   Jan.,  1840,   to   10  Sept.^ 
1842. 

[British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  by  Captain  Hobson  in  JioiQacy,. 
1840,  and  New  Zealand  became  a  dependency  of  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  until  8rd  May,  1841,  at  which  date  it  was  proclaimed  a 
separate  colony.  From  January,  1840,  to  May,  1841,  Captain  Hobson 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  Zealand  under  Sir  George  Gipps^ 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  and  from  May,  1841,  Governor  of  ISevw 
Zealand  ;  the  seat  of  Government  being  at  Auckland,  where  he  died  in 
September,  1842.  From  the  time  of  Governor  Hobson's  death,  in  Sep> 
tember,  1842,  until  the  arrival  of  Governor  Fitzroy,  in  December,  1843, 
the  Government  was  carried  on  by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Lieutenant 
Shortland.] 

lieutenant  Shortland,  Administrator,  from  10  Sept.,  1842,  to  2& 

Dec,  1843. 
Captain  Robert  Fitzroy,  R.N.,  from  26  Dec,  1843,  to  17  Nov., 

1845. 
Captain  Grey  (became  Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  in  1848),  from  18 

Nov.,  1845,  to  31  Dec,  1853. 

[Captain  Grey  held  the  commission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
colony  until  the  1st  January,  1848,  when  he  was  sworn  in  as  Governor- 
in  Chief  over  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  Governor  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 
After  the  passing  of  the  New  Zealand  Constitution  Act,  Sir  George 
Grey  was,  on  the  ISth  September,  1852,  appointed  Governor  of  the 
colony,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  assumed  on  the  7th  March,  1853. 
In  August,  1847,  Mr.  E.  J.  Eyre  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  Munster :  he  was  sworn  in,  28th  January,  1848.  On  Srd  January, 
1848,  Major -General  George  Dean  Pitt  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  New  Ulster:  he  was  sworn  in,  14th  February,  1848;  died, 
8th  January,  1851 ;  and  was  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Governor  by 
Lieutenant -Colonel  Wynyard,  appointed  14th  April,  1851;  sworn  in, 
26th  April,  1851.  The  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  ceased  on  the 
assumption  by  Sir  George  Grey  of  the  office  of  Governor,  on  the  7th 
March,  1853.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Henry  Wynyard,  C.B.,  Administrator,. 

from  3  Jan.,  1854,  to  6  Sept.,  1855. 
Colonel  Thomas  Gore  Browne,  C.B.,  from  6  Sept.,  1855,  to  2  Oct.,. 

1861. 
Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B.,  Administrator,  from  3  Oct.,  1861 ;    Go- 
vernor, from  4  Dec\,  1861,  to  5  Feb.,  1868. 
Sir  George  Ferguson  Bowen,  G.C.M.G.,  from  5  Feb.,  1868,  to  19 

Mar.,  1873. 
Sir  George  Alfred  Amey,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  21  Mar. 

to  14  June,  1873.  ?hvc 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Baronet,  P.C.,  from  14  June,  1873,  to  3  Dec.,. 

1874. 
The  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Administrator,  from 

3  Dec,  1874;  Governor,  from  9  Jan.,  1875,  to  21  Feb.,  1879. 
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James  Prendergast,   Esquire,   Chief    Justice,   Administrator,   from 

21  Feb.  to  27  Mar.,  1879. 
Sir  Hercules  George  Bobert  Eobinson,   G.C.M.6.,   Administrator, 

from  27  Mar.,  1879 ;  Governor,  from  17  April,  1879,  to  8  Sept., 

1880. 
James  Prendergast,   Esquire,   Chief   Justice,   Administrator,   from 

9  Sept.  to  29  Nov.,  1880. 
The   Honourable  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton    Grordon,   G.G.M.G.,  from 

29  Nov.,  1880,  to  23  June,  1882. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  24  June, 

1882,  to  20  Jan.,  1883. 
LieateQant  -  General    Sir    William    Francis    Drummond    Jervois, 

G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  from  20  Jan..  1883,  to  22  Mar.,  1889. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  23  Mar. 

to  2  May,  1889. 
The  Earl  of  Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  from   2  May,  1889,  to  24  Feb., 

1892. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  25  Feb., 

to  6  June,  1892. 
Hie  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G.,  from  7  June,  1892,  to  6  Feb.,  1897. 
Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice,  Administrator,  from  8  Feb., 

1897,  to  9th  Aug.,  1897. 
The  Barl  of  Banfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  from  10th  Aug.,  1897. 


80PREME  COURT  JUDGES. 

SUPBBMB  COUBT  JuDGES,  PAST  AND  PBBSBNT,  WITH  DaTBS  OF 

Appoimthsnt,  and  OF  Bbsiqnation  OB  Dbath. 

Sir  W.  Martin,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  10  Jan.,  1842.     Resigned, 

12  Jane,  1857. 
fl.  S.  Chapman,  appointed,  26  Dec,  1848.     Resigned,  30  July,  1850. 

Beappoinled,  23  Mar.,  1864.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
S.   Stephen,  appointed,  30  July,    1850.     Appointed  Acting  Chief 

Justice,  20  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  13  Jan.,  1858. 
Daniel  Wakefield,  appointed,  Oct.,  1855.     Died,  Oct.,  1857. 
Hon.  H.  B.  Gresson,  appointed  temporarily,  8  Dec,  1857.     Per- 

iDMiently,  1  July,  1862.     Resigned,  31  Mar.,  1875. 
Sir  G.  A.  Arney,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  1  Mar.,  1858.     Resigned 

31  Mar.,  1875. 
A.  J.  Johnston,  appointed,  2  Nov.,  1858.     Died,  1  June,  1888. 
C.  W.  Richmond,  appointed,  20  Oct.,  1862.     Died,  3  Aug.,  1895. 
J.  S.  Moore,  appointed  temporarily,  15  May,  1866.     Relieved,  30 

June,  1868. 
€.  D.  R.  Ward,  appointed  temporarily,  1   Oct.,  1868.     Relieved, 

May,  1870.     A^^nted  temporarily,  21  Sept,  1886.    Relieved, 

12  Feb.,  1889. 
Sir  J.  Prendergast,  appointed  Chief  Justice,   1  April,  1875.    Re-- 
signed, 25  May,  1899. 
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T.  B.  Gillies,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875.     Died,  26  July,  1889. 
J.  S.  Williams,  appointed,  3  Mar.,  1875. 
J.  B.  Denniston,  appointed,  11  Feb.,  1889. 

E.  T.  Conolly,  appointed,  19  Aug.,  1889. 

Hon.   Sir  P.  A.  Buckley,    K.C.M.G.,    appointed,    20    Dec.,   1895. 

Died,  18  May,  1896. 
W.  B.  Edwards,  appointed,  11  July,  1396. 

F.  W.  Pennefather,  appointed   temporarily,  25  April,  1898.     Re- 
signed, 24  April,  1899. 

Hon.  Sir  liobert  Stout,  E.C.M.G.,  appointed  Chief  Justice,  22  June,. 

1899. 
J.  C.  Martin,  acting  Judge,  appointed,  12  April,  1900.     Resigned,. 

4  Dec,  1900. 
Theophilus  Cooper,  appointed,  21  Feb.,  1901. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  1843-56. 

Membbbs  op  the  Executive  Council  op  the  Colony  op  New 
Zealand  previous  to  the  Establishment  op  Responsiblb 
Government  (not  including  the  Oppicers  Commanding  thb 
Forces)  . 

Willoughby  Shortland,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  3  May,  1841,  to 

31  Dec,  1843 ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sinclair. 
Francis  Fisher,  Attorney-General,  from  3  May  to  10  Aug.,  1841 ; 

succeeded  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
George  Cooper,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  3  May,  1841,  to  9  May,. 

1842  ;  succeeded  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
William  Swainson,  Attorney- General,  from  10  Aug.,  1841,  to  7  May,. 

1866. 
Alexander  Shepherd,  Colonial  Treasurer,  from  9  May,  J  842,  to  7  May,. 

1856. 
Andrew  Sinclair,  Colonial  Secretary,  from  6  Jan.,  1844,  to  7  May, 

1856. 

[The  three  gentlemen  last  mentioned  were  nominated  by  Her  late 
Majesty  as  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Council.  Two  of  them, 
the  Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  were  not  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  opened  for  the  first  time  27th  May,  1854,  bat 
all  three  remained  in  office  until  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government.] 

James  Edward  FitzGerald,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Henrv  Sewell,  M.H.B.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June  to  2  Aug., 

1864. 
Frederick  Aloysius  Weld,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  June 

to  2  Aug.,  1854. 
Francis  Dillon  Bell,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  30  June  to  11 

July,  1854. 
Thomas  Houghton  Bartley,  M.L.C.,  without  portfolio,  from  14  July 

to  2  Aug.,  1854.  . 


PARLIAMENTS. 
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Thomas  Spencer  Forsaith,  M.H.R.,  without  portfoUo,  from  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
Edward   Jerningham  Wakefield,   M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  from 

31  Aug.  to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
William  Thomas  Locke  Travers,  M.H.R.,  without  portfolio,  31  Aug. 

to  2  Sept.,  1854. 
James  Macandrew,  M.H.R. ,  without  portfolio,  from  31  Aug.  to  2 

Sept.,  1854. 


PARLIAMENTS. 
Number   op   Parliaments   since    the   Constitution  Act  passed 

FOR      conferring      REPRESENTATIVE      INSTITUTIONS      UPON     THE 

Colony  op  New  Zealand,  with  the  Dates  op  Opening  and 
Closino  op  Sessions  and  Dates  op  Dissolution. 


Parliament. 


Date  of  Opening  of 
Sessions. 


Date  of  Prorogation. 


First   (dissolved    15tb    September, 
1855) 


Second   (dissolved  5th  November,   , 
1860) 


27  May,  1854 
31  August,  1854 
8  August,  1855 


15  April,  1856       .. 
(No  session  in  1857) 
10  April,  1858 
(No  session  in  1859) 
80  July,  1860 


Third  (dissolved  27th  January,  1866) 


3  June,  1861 

7  July,  1862 
19  October,  1863  . . 
24  November,  1864 
26  July,  1865 


Fourth   (dissolved  dOth  December, 
1870) 


SO  June,  1866 
9  July,  1867 
9  July,  1868 
1  June, 1869 

14  June,  1870 


Fifth     (dissolved    6th     December, 
1875) 


14  August.  1871 
16  July.  1972 

15  July,  1873 
3  July,  1874 

20  July,  1875 


9  August,  1854. 
16  September,  1854. 
15  September,  1855. 


16  August,  1856. 
21  August,  1858. 
5  November,  1860. 


7  September,  1861. 
15  September,  1862. 
14  December,  1863. 
13  December,  1864. 
30  October,  1865. 


8  October,  1866. 
10  October,  1867. 
20  October,  1868. 

8  September,  1869. 
13  September.  1870. 


16  November,  1871. 
25  October.  1872. 
3  October.  1878. 
31  August,  1874. 
21  October,  1875. 
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Part.iamtskts — continued. 


Parliameiik. 


Date  of  Opening  of 

fleeifQua. 


Date  of  Prorogation . 


Sixth  (disaotTed  Idlb  August,  1879) 


1 
15  Jane,  1876 
19  July.  1877 
26  July,  1878 

'  11  July,  1879 


31  October,  1876. 

10  December,  1877. 
2  November,  1878. 

11  Augast,  1879. 


Seventh  (dissolved  8th  November, 
18S1) 


24  September,  1879 
28  May.  1880 
9  June,  1881 


19  December,  1879. 

1  September,  1880 

24  September,  1881. 


Eighth  (dissolved  8Tth  June,  1884) 

18  May,  1882 

14  June,  1883 

5  June,  1884 

15  September,  1R82. 
8  September,  1883. 
24  June.  1884. 

1 

Ninth  (dissolved  15tfa  July,  1887) . . 

7  August.  1884     . . 
11  June,  1885 
13  May.  1886 
26  April,  1887 

10  November,  1884. 
22  September,  1885. 
18  August.  1886 
10  July,  1887. 

Tenth  (dissolved  3rd  October,  1890) 

6  October,  1887    .. 
10  May,  1888 
20  June,  1889 
19  June,  1890 

23  December,  1887. 
31  August,  18S8. 
19  September,  1889. 
18  September,  1890. 

Eleventh  (dissolved  8th  November, 
1893) 

1 

23  January,  1891   . . 
ill  June,  1891 
;  28  June,  1892 
1  22  June,  1893 

31  January,  1891. 

5  September,  1891. 
12  October.  1892. 

7  October,  1893. 

Twelfth  (dissolved  14th  November, 
1896) 

21  June,  1894 
20  June,  1895 
11  June,  1896 

24  October,  1894. 
2  November.  1895. 
19  October.  1896. 

1 

Thirteenth  (dissolved  15th  Novem- 
ber. 1899) 

7  April,  1897 

23  September,  1897 

24  June,  1898 
28  June,  1899 

12  April.  1897. 
22  December,  1897. 
5  November.  1898. 
24  October,  1899. 

Fourteenth 

1 

22nd  June.  1900     . . 
1st  July,  1901. 

22nd  October.  1900. 
8th  Novtmber.  1901 

PRBMIRRS. 
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SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES 

SmcB  THE  Establishment  of  Bbsponsible  Govervmbnt  in  Nb^ 

Zealand  in  1856. 


Name 

of  Mioiatry. 

Assomed  Office. 

Betired. 

1.  Bell-SewAll 

7  May.  1866 

20  May,  1856. 

3.  Fox    .. 

20  May,  1856 

2  June.  1856. 

3.  8ta£Eord 

2  June,  1856 

12  July,  1861. 

4.  Pox    .. 

12  July,  1861 

6  August,  1862. 

5.  Domett 

6  August,  1862   . . 

30  October.  1863. 

6.  Wbitaker-Fox.. 

30  October,  1863  . . 

24  November,  1864. 

7.  Weld . . 

•  •                            • 

24  November,  1864 

16  October,  1865. 

8.  Stafford 

V  •                                • 

16  October,  1865  . . 

28  June,  1869. 

9.  Pox    .. 

28  June,  1869 

10  September,  1872 

10.  Stafford 

10  September,  1872 

11  October,  1872. 

11.  Waterhouse 

11  October,  1872  . . 

3  March,  1878. 

12.  Pox    .. 

3  March,  1873    . . 

8  April,  1873. 

13.  Vogel 

8  April,  1878       . . 

6  July,  1876. 

14.  Pollen 

6  July,  1875 

15  February,  1876. 

15.  Vogel 

15  February,  1876 

1  September,  1876 

16.  Atkinson 

1  September,  1876 

13  September,  1876 

17.  Atkinson  (reconstituted^ 

)              '; 

13  September,  1876 

13  October,  1877. 

18.  Grey.. 

15  October,  1877  . . 

8  October,  1879. 

19.  Hall  . . 

8  October,  1879  . . 

21  April,  1882. 

-90.  Wliitaker 

21  April,  1882       .. 

25  September,  1883 

31.  Atkinson 

25  September,  1883 

16  August,  1884. 

33.  Stout-Vogel 

16  August,  1884    . . 

28  August,  1884. 

33.  Atkinson 

28  August,  1884    . . 

3  September,  1884 

:34.  Stout- Vogel 

3  September,  1884 

8  October,  1887. 

S5.  Atkinson 

8  October,  1887  . . 

24  January,  1891. 

36.  Ballance 

24  January,  1891 . . 

1  May,  1893.' 

^.  Seddon 

1  May,  1893. 

*  Owing  to  tbe  defttb  of  tb«  PrMnlor,  the  Hon.  J.  Ballance,  on  STth  April,  1883. 


PBEMIERS  OF  SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRIES. 


Name  of  Premier. 

Name  of  Premier. 

Henry  Sewell. 

Sir  JuUus  Vogel,  K.C.M.G. 

WaUam  Fox. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Edward  William  SUfford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson  (Ministry  recon- 

William Fox. 

stituted). 

Alfred  Domett. 

Sir  Qeorge  Grey,  K.O.B. 

Prededok  Whitaker. 

Hon.  John  Hall. 

Frederick  Aloysius  Weld. 

Frederick  Whitaker,  M.L.C. 

Edward  WilUam  Stafford. 

Harrv  Albert  Atkinson. 

Wiaiam  Fox. 

Robert  Stout. 

Hon.  Edward  William  Stafford. 

Harry  Albert  Atkinson. 

Oeorge  Maraden  Water  house. 

Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  William  Fox. 

Sir  Hany  Albert  Atkinson,  K.C.M.G 

Hon.  Julias  Vogel,  C.M.G. 

John  Ballance. 

Daniel  Pollen,  M.L.C. 

Ri.  Hon.  Richard  John  Seddon,  P.O. 
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SPEAKERS  OP  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL, 

WITH   DaTBS    of    THEIB    APPOINTMENT    AND    DaTBS   OP    EETIBEHBNrr 

OR  Death. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Date  of 
Appointment. 


Date  of  Ketirement 
or  Death. 


Hon.  William  Swainson 

Hon.  Frederick  Wbitaker 

Hon.  Thomas  Houghton  Bartley 

Hon.  Sir  John  Larkins  Cheese  Richard- 
son, Kt. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Fitzherberb,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  Sir  Harry  Albert  Atkinson, 
K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  Sir  Henry  John  Miller  . . 


16  May,  1854   . . 

8  August,  1855  . . 
12  May,  1856   . . 

1  July,  1868   . . 

14  June,  1879  . . 
23  January,  1891 

8  July,  1892. 
6  October,  1897. 


8  August,  1855. 
12  May,  1856. 

1  July,  1868. 
14  June,  1879. 

23  January,  1891. 
28  June,  1892. 


SPEAKERS     OF    THE     HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 
with  Dates  of  their  Election  and  Dates  of  Retirement. 


Name  of  Speaker. 


Sir  Charles  Clifford,  Bart. 

Sir  David  Monro,  Kt.  Bach. 

Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Sir  William  Fitzherbert,  K.C.M.G.  . . 
Sir  George  Maurice  O'Rorke,  Kt.  Bach. 


Hon.  Major  William  Jukes  Steward    . . 
Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice  O'Borke,  Kt. 
Bach. 


Date  of  Election. 


Date  of  Retirement. 


26  May,  1854 
15  April,  1856     .. 
3  June,  1861 
30  June,  1866     . . 

14  August,  1871 . . 

15  June,  1876     . . 
11  July,  1879 

24  September,  1879 

18  May,  1882 
7  August,  1884 
6  October,  1887 

23  January,  1891 

21  June,  1894 
6  April,  1897. 

22  June,  1900. 


3  June,  1861. 


13 
21 
13 


Sept.,  1870. 
October.  1875.. 
June,  1879. 


3 
8 


October,  1890. 
November,  1899w 


FOREIGN  CONSULS. 
Consuls  of  Foreign  Countries  residing  in,  or  with  Jurisdic- 
tion OVER,  New  Zealand,  3rd  April,  1901. 


Country 
represented. 

Office  held. 

Name. 

Place  of 
Reeidenoe. 

Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 

•                 •  • 

Consul 

Consul  -  General 

for    Australia 

and  Fiji 
Consul 

E.  Langgnth 
Edouard  Pollet 

Hon.  Charles  John  Johnston 
Joseph  James  Kinsey 

Auckland. 
Melbourne. 

Wellington. 
Christohurch. 

FOBEIGN    CONSULS. 
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Oomitry 
represented. 


Office  held. 


Name. 


Belgium 

Chilf.. 
Denmark 


France 


German  Empire 


Hawaiian  Islands 


Italy 


Japcm 

Liberia 

Netherlands 


Consul 


Consul  (for  North 
Island) ;  Chief 
Consular  Officer 
inNewZnalan^i 

Consul  (for  South 
Island) 

Vice- Consul    . . 


Consul  (for  New 

Zealand) 
Hon.  Vice  Consul 
Consular  Agent 

•  •  • 

Consul -General 
for  Common- 
wealth of  Aus- 
tralia, New 
Zealand,  and 
Fiji 
Consul 


Vice-Consul    . . 
Consul  -  General 
(for  Australasia) 
Consul,  Acting 
Consul  -  General 
for   Common- 
wealth of  Aus- 
tralia,     New 
Zealand,  and 
Fiji 
Consular  Agent 


Consul 

Consul  -  General 
for  Common- 
wealth of  Aus- 
tralia, New 
Zealand,  and 
Fiji 

Consul 

Vioe-Oonsul    . . 


John  Burns 

George  Lyon  Denniston 

William  Brown 

Francis  Henry  Dillon  Bell . . 


Emil  Christian  Skog 

Frederick  Ehrenfrid  Baume 
William  Edward  Perry 
Peter  Jorg»^n  Wilheloo  Holnted 
Count  Louis  Antoine  Marie 

Joseph  Henri  De  Courte 
Percival  Clay  Neill 
George  Humphreys 
George  Dunnet 
Paul  Von  Buri 


Carl  Seegner 
Bendix  Hallenstein 
Philip  Kippenberger 
Friedrioh  August  Krull 
Eberhard  Focke     . . 
W.  E.  Dixon 

George  Dunnet 
C.  Beriola 


Thomafl  Wallace    . . 
George  Fisher 
Edward  Bowes  Cargill 
Geraldo  Giuseppe  Perotti 
Richard  A.  Carr     .. 
A.  S.  Aldrich 
A.  M.  Meyers 
W.  L.  Bossehart 


Hon.  Charles  John  Johnston 
Edward  Bowes  Cargill 
Ambrose  Millar 
Harold  Featherston  Johnston 


Place  of 
Residence. 


Auckland. 
Dunedin. 
Sydney. 
Wellington. 


Christohurch. 

Auckland. 
Hokitika. 
Dunedin. 
Wellington. 

Dunedin. 
Christohurch. 
Auckland. 
Sydney. 


Auckland. 

Dunedin. 

Christohurch. 

Wanganui. 

Wellington. 

Sydney, 

Auckland. 
Melbourne. 


Christohurch. 

Wellington. 

Dunedin. 

Greymouth. 

Auckland. 

Wellington. 

Auckland. 

Melboprne. 


Wellington. 
Dunedin. 
Auckland. 
Wellington. 


\ 
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FoBBiON  Consuls — continued. 


Coonlry 
r^re-ienled. 


Office  held. 


NaQM. 


Portugal 


m 
m 


m 

Rassia 
Spain.. 


Sweden  and  Nor- 
way 

m 
m 

United  States  . . 


Consul 
Vice- Consul 


Consul 
Vice-Consul 
Aotiog    « 
Honorary  Vice- 

Consul 
Consul 

Yice-CoDsul  . . 
Acting  ^  . . 
Consul  (for  New 

Zealand) 
Vice-Consul    . . 
Consular  Agent 


FUoeof 


John  Duncan 

Henry  Bees  George 

Iau  Q.  Duncan 

Charles  William  Ratiray    . . 

Nicolas  Passek 

(Vacant)  .. 

Thomas  Jamieson . . 

Alexander  H.  TumbuU 

Arthur  Edward  Pearce 

Frank  Oraham 
Frederick  E.  Baome 
Frank  Dillingham 

Leonard  A.  Bachelder 

Robert  Pitcailhley 

John  Duncan 

Freder;ck  Orlando  Bridgman 


Wellington. 

Auckland. 

Wellington. 

Dunedin. 

Melbourne. 

Christcburoh 

Wellington. 

Wellington. 

Christchuroh. 

Auckland. 

Auckland. 

Auckland. 
Christohnrch 
Weilingtoo.. 
Dunedin. 


AGENT-GENERAL  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  LONDON. 

The  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Westminster  Chambers,  13,  Victoria 
Street,  8.W.     Secretary — Walter  Eenna^^ay,  C.M.G. 


THE  COLONIAL  OFFICE. 

April,  1902. 

(Downing  Street,  S.W.,  London),  with  Dates  op  Appointment. 

Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies — The  Right  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  28th  June,  1895. 

Under-Secretaries :  Parliamentary — The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  G.C.M.G.,  November,  1900.  Permanent— Sir  Montague 
Frederick  Ommaney,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  1900. 

Assistant  Under-Secretaries :  Frederick  Graham,  C.B.,  1st  March, 
1897  ;  Charles  P.  Lucas,  C.B. ;  H.  B.  Cox  (Legal) ;  and  Reginald  L. 
Antrobus,  C.B. 


CROWN  AGENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES. 

Downing  Street,  S.W.    City  Oppiob  :  1,  Tokbnhouse  Buildings, 

E.C.,  London. 

Crown  Agents— Sir  Ernest  Edward  Blake,  K.C.M.G.,  Major 
Maurice  Alexander  Cameron,  R.B.,  C.M.G. ,  and  William  Hepworth 
Mefrcer. 
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HONOURS  HBLD  BT  COLONISTS,  BTO.  29 

HONOURS  HELD  BY  COLONISTS. 

BuUer,  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G..  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
Cadman,  Hon.  Alfred  Jerome,  G.M.G.,  1901. 
Grace,  Hon.  Morgan  Stanislaus,  G.M.G.,  1890. 
Gresson,  Hon.  H.B.,  1877. 

Gudgeon,  Lieut. -Colonel  Walter  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1901. 
Hall,  Hon.  Sir  John,  K.C.M.G..  1882. 
Hector,  Sir  James,  F.R.S.,  C.M.G.,  1875  ;  K.C.M.G.,  1887. 
Kennaway,  Walter,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1897. 
Miller,  Hon.  Sir  Henry  John,  Knt. 
Newall,  Brevet-Colonel  Stuart,  C.B. 
O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt.  Bach.,  1880. 
Perceval,  Sir  Westby  Brook,  K.C.M.G,  1894. 
Prendergast,  Hon.  Sir  James,  Knt.  Bach.,  1881. 
Richardson,  Hon.  Edward,  C.M.G.,  1879. 
Roberts,  John,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  1891. 
Robin,  Brevet-Colonel  Alfred  William.  C.B. 
Seddon,  Right  Hon.  Richard  John,  P.C,  1897. 
Stout,  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  1886. 
Walker,  Hon.  WiUiam  Campbell,  C.M.G.,  1901. 
Ward,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  George,  K.C.M.G.,  1901. 
Whitmore,    Hon.    Colonel    Sir    George    Stoddart,    C.M.G.,    1869; 
K.C.M.G.,  1882.  

Pkbsons   allowed    to    retain    the    Title   op    **  Honourable  '^ 

WITHIN  Her  Majesty's  Dominions. 

By  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  dated 
Downing  Street,  15th  June,  1893,  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
was  apprised  that  the  title  of  "  Honourable,"  appertaining  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  in  colonies  possessing 
Responsible  Government,  whether  confined  to  duration  of  ofl&ce  or 
continued  for  life,  was  approved  by  Her  late  Majesty  for  use  and 
recognition  throughout  her  dominions,  either  during  office  or  for  life, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

By  further  despatch  of  10th  March,  1894,  the  Secretary  of  State 
announced  that  he  was  prepared  in  future  to  submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Sovereign  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor  of  any  colony 
having  Responsible  Government  that  the  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  or  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  may,  on  quitting 
office  afcer  three  years'  service  in  their  respective  offices,  he  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  title  of  "  Honourable."  This  title  is  now  held 
by  Sir  G.  M.  O'Rorke  and  Major  William  Jukes  Steward. 

Besides  the  Members  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Councils^ 
the  following  ex- Ministers  whose  names  do  not  appear  in  the  list 
given  above  are  allowed,  as  such,  to  retain  the  title  of  "Honourable": 
Bryce,  John,  1884;  Cadman,  A.  J.,  1901;  Fergus,  Thomas,  1891; 
Haultain,  Colonel  T.  M.,  1870;  Hislop,  Thomas  W.,  1891;  Johnston, 
Walter  W.,  1884;  Mitchelson,  Edwin,  1891 ;  Oliver,  Richard,  1884 ; 
Reeves,  William  P.,  1896;  Richardson,  George  F.,  1891;  RoUeston, 
William,  1884;  Thompson,  Thomas,  1900;  Tole,  Joseph  A.,  1888. 
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GOVERNOR  OP  NBW  ZEALAND. 

Ranfubly,  His  Excellency  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Uchter  John 
Mark,  fifth  Earl  of  (Ireland,  1831),  Viscount  Northland,  (1791),  Baron 
Welles  (1781),  Lord -in -Waiting  to  Her  late  Majesty  (1895-97), 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael 
and  Saint  George  ;  Knight  of  Justice  and  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ;  son  of  third  earl,  brother  of 
fourth  earl;  bom  14th  August,  1856;  succeeded,  1875;  married,  1880, 
the  Honourable  Constance  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  seventh  Viscount 
Charlemont,  C.B.  Living  issue  :  One  son  (Viscount  Northland),  two 
daughters  (Ladies  Constance  and  Eileen  Knox).  Appointed  6th 
April,  1897,  and  assumed  office  10th  August,  1897,  as  Governor  and 
Commander  in-Chief  in  and  over  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  Zea- 
land and  its  Dependencies.  Salary,  £5,000.  Allowance  on  account 
of  establishment  £1,500,  and  travelling-expenses  JS500  per  annum. 
The  allowance  is  not  payable  for  any  period  during  which  the 
Governor  is  absent  from  the  colony.  Residences :  Northland 
House,  Dungannon,  Ireland ;  Government  House,  Wellington ; 
Government  House,  Auckland. 

Private  Secretary  and  Aide-de-Camp  :  Dudley  Alexander  (Cap- 
tain, "  The  Prince  of  Wales's  Own,"  West  Yorkshire  Regiment). 

Assistant  Private  Secretary  :  The  Honourable  Charles  Edward 
Hill-Trevor. 

Administbator  op  the  Govebnment.  —  The  Chief  Justice 
appointed  under  a  dormant  commission. 


EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL. 

2nd  May,  1902. 

Thb  annual  appropriation  for  Ministers'  salaries  is  fixed  by 
statute  at  the  sum  of  JS8,900,  of  which  £1,600  is  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  £1,300  for  the  Minister  for  Railways,  and  £1,000  for  each 
of  six  other  Ministers.  All  Ministers  to  whom  salaries  are  appro- 
priated are  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  holding  one  or  more 
of  the  offices  specified  by  law.  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
travelling  within  the  colony  on  public  service  are  entitled  to 
allowance  not  exceeding  £1  lOs.  per  day  when  so  engaged,  but 
not  during  the  time  a  Mmister  is  attending  a  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Council  to  whom 
salaries  are  payable,  and  who  are  not  otherwise  provided  with 
residences  at  the  seat  of  Government,  are  entitled  to  an  ailowanoe 
in  lieu  thereof  at  the  rate  of  £200  a  year. 

The  Executive  Council  now  consists  of : — 

His  Excellency  the  Govebnor  presiding. 

Bt.  Hon.  Kichard  John   Seddon,  P.C.,   Prime   Minister,  Colonial 
Treasurer,  Minister  of  Defence,  and  Minister  of  Labour. 


LBGISIiATIVE   COUNCIL.  31 

Hod.  Sir  Joseph  George  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  Minister  for  Railways, 

Colonial   Secretary,  Postmaster-General   and    Commissioner   of 

Electric  Telegraphs,  Minister  of  Industries  and  Commerce,  and 

Minister  of  Public  Health. 
Hon.  James  Carroll,  Native  Minister  and  Commissioner  of  Stamp 

Duties. 
Hon.  William  Campbell  Walker,  C.M.G.,  Minister  of  Education  and 

Minister  of  Immigration. 
Hon.  William  Hall-Jones,  Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Minister 

of  Marine. 
Hon.  James  McGowan,  Minister  of  Justice  and  Minister  of  Mines. 

(23rd  January,  1900.) 
Hon.  Thomas  Young  Duncan,  Minister  of  Lands  and  Minister  for 

Agriculture.     (2nd  July,  1900.) 
Hon.  Charles  Houghton  Mills,  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs. 

(29th  October,  1900.) 
(Vacant)  Attorney-General. 

Clerk  of  the  Ezeoutive  Council — Alexander  James  Willis. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

Legislative  Council. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  constituting  the  Legislative 
Council  is  forty-two.  The  number  cannot  be  less  than  ten,  but  is 
otherwise  unlimited.  Prior  to  1891  Councillors  summoned  by  the 
Grovemor  held  their  apppintments  for  life ;  but  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  giving  the  Council  power  to 
elect  its  own  Speaker  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  making  future  ap- 
pointments to  the  Council  tenable  for  seven  years  only,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  writ  of  summons  of  the  Councillor's  appointment, 
though  every  such  Councillor  may  be  reappointed.  The  qualifications 
are  that  the  person  to  be  appointed  be  of  the  full  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  and  a  subject  of  His  Majesty,  either  natural-born  or 
naturalised  by  or  under  any  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  by  or 
under  any  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand.  All  con- 
tractors to  the  pubhc  service  to  an  amount  of  over  £50  and  Civil 
servants  of  the  colony  are  ineligible  as  Councillors.  Payment  of 
Councillors  is  at  the  rate  of  £200  a  year,  payable  monthly.  Actual 
travelling-expenses  to  and  from  Wellington  are  also  allowed.  A 
deduction  of  £1  5s.  per  sitting  day  is  made  in  case  of  an  absence, 
except  through  illness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  exceeding  fourteen 
sitting-days  in  any  one  session.  Under  "  The  Legislative  Council 
Act,  1891,"  a  seat  is  vacated  by  any  member  of  the  Council :  (1.)  If 
he  takes  any  oath  or  makes  any  declaration  or  acknowledgment 
of  allegiance,  obedience,  or  adherence  to  any  foreign  Prince  or 
Power ;  or  (2),  if  he  does,  or  concurs  in,  or  adopts  any  act  whereby 
he  may  become  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  State  or  Power,  or 
is  entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  of  a  subject  of  any 
foreign  State  or  Power ;  or  (3),  if  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  compounds 
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with  his  c]»ditcn»  imder  any  .^ict  for  the  tinm  being:  iii:  fiosee; 
or  i^),  if  he  is  a  public  'iefauitaBr,  or  is- attaintBd  of  txi^i«niv<3r  £»  ooii- 
TiGted  of  felony  or  any  infamous  arime ;  or  (5),  if  he  nHMgnif  his  weak 
by  writing  uniier  his  hand  culdressed  to  and  accagtad  by  tiie  (Ic^er- 
Qor;  or  (6),  if  for  more  than  one  whole  aeanon  of  the  (jeiBssmi 
Assembly  he  fails,  without  p^rmisMon  ot  the  <lov©mor  notiiiBd.  tSQ  tthe 
CouncU,  to  give  his  <utendance  in  the  CotmciL  By  the  Sfaazu&Big 
Orders  of  the  Council,  the  presence  of  one-fonrth  of  the  members  of 
the  Council,  a&closive  of  those  wiio  have  leave  of  absence,  iftnecffissftiy 
to  constitute  a  meeting  for  the  dxereise  of  its  powers*  Thismie,  haw- 
ever,  may  be  altered  from  time  to  time  by  the  Conncii: 

The  orcUnary  fitting-days  iwre  Tuesdays*  Wednesdays*  ThnrsfejSv 
and  Fridays,  from  2.30  p.m.  to  -3  p.m.,  resuming  a^un  at  7.30  wbuBi 
necessary. 


Rolij  of  Membbbs^  of 

THB    riONOURABLB    THB    LBaiSLATiVK     CoUNCUi     OP     NbW     ZbaHAJSD,. 

(May,   VJ0±, 

Speaker — The  Hon.  Sir  Henry  John  MiT.r.RB»  Kt. 

Ohainnau  of  Ooinmitbees — The  Hou.  William  Douglas  Hall  Bailub. 


Naine. 


^rkwrigiit,  the  Hon.  Francis 

BaiJiie,  the  Hon.  Wiiham  Douglas  Hail 
Barnicoat,  the  lion.  Joiin   *Vftilis 
Bolt,  ^h«  Hon.  '  Vi-liain  2-ionat  .. 
lioweii,  the  Hou.  Oharles  ChriaCopher 
Cadman,  '.ha  linn.   Vlfred  Jerome,  C.M.O 
PeidWick,  "ihe  Hon.  Heiuy 
Pfttjier,  cl.0  Hon.  Francis  Humpuns 
Touriev,  the  Hon.  Hii^ii 
(jriwe.riitj  Hon.  Morgan  StanisIaus^O.M.G 
Harris,  'uti  Hon.  IJoi.jaLnin 
Holmes,  ttje  Hon.  -^a   'Os 
-Jenkin>on,  the  Hou.  -Jouii  ]'j»iwa,r'i 
->eiiiiinj;,-i,  'he  Hou.  '-Vihiaiu  rnoma** 
TonnsCon,  Mie  Hon.  ^Jhariua  John 
Jone?k,  K\ie  H(>u.  tieorge 
Kellv,  'ue  Hou.  Thomas 
Kcily,  *:**«  Hon.  ^\ill.am 
Xei.ny,  .iie  Hou.  Courtney  WiUiam.  .Vylnitr 

Thumaa 
Loui.-^rt*j'j,  :he  Hod,  Charles 
McX^ean,  the  Hon.  '  reorgtj 
iI*rsoai'. 'nt:  Hon.  James 
Miller,    :tie    Hon.    Sir   Henry    John,    Kt. 

1  -Speaker) 
Montg<;,nLry,  the  Hou.  William. . 
Morns,  the  Hon.  George  Bentham 
•Jrmuutl,  the  Hon.  John  Davies 
Peacork,  the  Hon.  John  Thomas 
Pmkerton,  the  Hon.  David 
Pitt,  tr.e  Hjd.  Albert,  Lieut. -Colonel 


District. 


Wellington. 

Marlborough. 

Nelson. 

Otago. 

OanCerbury. 

Anckaud. 

tJtago. 

We  lington* 

Duntdiu- 

Weihngtou. 

Auckiaud. 

We>-6iand. 

Cauteroury. 

A  iK  Aland. 

NVeilin^Lon. 

Otago. 

Tarauaki. 

.Auckland. 

>iaii  borough. 

(Canterbury. 

Otago. 
WtibLiaud. 

Otago, 

Canterbury. 
.Vuckland- 
Hauke'o  Bay. 

Can  ttr  bury. 

Nelson. 


Dftto  of  .Vppouztntanf. 


IS  December.  I8Bi. 
S  Maieh,  1861.  f 

14  May,  1683.  f 

15  October,  1892.' 
2d  Januaxy.  1891.1- 
21  D.'Of^mber.  1899. 
15  Dctober.  1892.* 
■SI  Jdne»  1H99. 

:i2  June,  1^99. 
13  May,  1870.t 
-$  Pebraarr.  189T. 

IS  April,  iy«ja. 

G  June,  1893.; 
15  Ocwber,  1892.* 
2:3  January,  1891. f 
13  December.  189/5> 
15  Octooer,  1892.* 

3  February,  1897. 
15  May,  1885. f 

2^2  December.  1900. 

19  December,  ISW.h 
18  April.  VJ0± 

S  July,  1&05.1- 

15  October,  1892.' 
15  .May,  1^85.  f 

20  Januaiy.  1«91,* 
J  OcUjoor,  1^7  7.  f 
3  Febrnary,  1897. 

23  Decemuer,  L899, 


*  Reappointed.  I6tli  October  1689.        f  Lofe  members.        :  Reappuiuted,  6th  Joae^  1990 
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BoLii  OF  Mbmbbbs  of  the  Legislative  Goumoil — continued. 


Name. 


Provincial 
District. 


Date  of  Appointment 


BeeTes,  the  Hod.  Richard  Harman  Jefiares 

RigR.  the  Hod.  John     .. 

Scotland,  the  Hon.  Henry 

8h  rim  ski,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Edward 

Smith,  the  Hon.  Alfred  Lee 

Smith,  the  Hon.  William  Cowper 

Stevens,  the  Hon.  Edward  Cephas  John. . 

Swanson,  the  Hon.  William 

Taiaroa.  the  Hon.  Hori  Kerei 

Tumoana,  the  Hon.  Henare 

Twomey,  the  Hon.  Jeremiah  Matthew    . . 

Walker,  the  Hon.  Lancelot 

Walker,    the    Hon.    William    Campbell, 

C.MO. 
Whitmore,  the  Hon.  Sir  George  Stoddart, 

K.C.M.G. 
Williams,  the  Hon.  Henry 


NelBon. 

Wellington. 

Taranekki. 

Otago. 

Otago. 

Hawke's  Bay. 

Canterbury. 

Auckland. 

Otago. 

Hawke's  Bay. 

Canterbury. 

Canterbury. 

Canterbury . . 

Hawke's  Bay 

Auckland     .. 


18  December,  1895. 

6  June,  1893.} 

24  February,  ISOS.f 
16  May,  1885.t 
18  June,  1898. 
18  December.  1895. 

7  March.  1882. f 
16  May,  1886.t 
16  May,  1886.  f 
24  June,  1898. 
18  June,  1898. 
16  May,  1885.t 

15  October,  1892.* 

81  August,  1868.  t 
7  March,  18ft2.t 


*  Beappoioted,  14%b  October,  1890.       4  Life  Member.        t  Beappointed,  6tb  Jane,  1900. 

Clerk  of  Parliaments,  Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  Examiner  ol 
Standing  Orders  upon  Private  Bills — Leonard  Stowe. 
Clerk-Assistant — Arthur  Thomas  Bothamley. 
Second  Clerk-Assistant — George  Moore. 
Interpreter — Henry  S.  Hadiield. 


HousB  OF  Bepresentativeb. 

The  number  of  members  coDstituting  the  House  of  Eepresen* 
tatives  is  seventy-four — seventy  Europeans  and  four  Maoris.  §  This 
number  was  fixed  by  the  Act  of  1887,  which  came  for  the  first  time 
into  practical  operation  at  the  genercd  election  of  1890.  Previously 
(fron^  1881)  the  House  consisted  of  ninety-five  members — ninety-one 
Europeans  and  four  Maoris.  The  North  Island  at  present  returns 
thirty-four  European  members,  and  the  Middle  Island  thirty-six. 
The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  return 
each  three  members,  and  all  other  electoral  districts  one  each.  The 
elections  are  triennial,  except  in  the  case  of  a  dissolution  bv  the 
Governor.  Every  registered  elector,  being  of  the  male  sex,  and  free 
from  any  of  the  disqualifications  mentioned  in  section  8  of  "The 
Electoral  Act,  1893,"  is  eligible  for  membership.  All  contractors  to 
the  public  service  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  any  public  money  above 
the  sum  of  £50  is  payable,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  one  finan- 
cial year,  as  well  as  the  Civil  servants  of  the  colony,  are  incapable  of 
being  elected  as,  or  of  sitting  or  voting  as,  members.  The  payment 
made  to  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  £25  per  months 
amounting  to  £300  per  annum.  £2  for  every  sitting-day  exceeding 
fourteen  is  deducted  on  account  of  absence  during  session  not  due 
to  sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause.    Travelling-expenses  to  and 


i  See  fool-note  on  page  18,  anU. 
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from  WaUington  are  aiao  ailownd.  ISiia  amie  oi  pK^maiic  (Eoaae 
into  force  on  the  7th  !fov«infaer,  190L»  under  tiie  provisianH  of  ^The 
Payment  oi  Metmoeis  Act»  I90I.'*  T-^veaity  nnsabcars*  inninnr^^g 
oi  the  Speaker,  conaliittte  a  (pumim.  Ualesft-  atherivitti  cosdi^Kfid. 
the  "^tting-^layft  at  the  House  are  Taesdays^  Wedneodaysv  Thnzsdaysv 
and  Pndaya,  from  ±30  n.m.  to  5.30  p.m.,  reBumingat  T.3Q  p.m.  Ot»i^ 
of  admiwion  to  the  Speakers  Gallery  is  by  ticket  obtained  bcoai 
the  Speaker.     The  Straogevfr  Gallery  i»  apeu  iioa  to  the  pnhlliL 


BoXili  Q(F    MliMBTfflliV  OF   THB    HOUSB   OP 

(^H>  May.  1902). 
SpMkM— Tba  Hon.  Sir  Gbosok  Maubicb  O^Bmociw  Kt.  BAcit. 


oi 


a 


iVir  EHmvpean  BUctcrutsM, 

AU«B,  fiMmiMiri  UtU«tt    . . 

AllttQ,  Jabua 

Arooid,  Jamea  Predarick 

Aikinflon,  Arthur  Riohmond 

BsKcIay,  .Ufred  Richard  . . 

Borne t,  James  . . 

Bollard,  John     . . 

Boddo,  David 

OacooroBOt  Walter  Ohariea  Frederick 

Gfihrroll,  Hon.  James 

OoUine,  Williaai  Whitahouee 

Ooivin,  Jamea 

DojicaQ,  Hon.  Thomas  Young 

Bll,  Henry  George 

Fsaid,  William  Hnghea    . . 

Ptaher,  (leorge    . . 

Flatman,  Frederick  Robert 

Powlda,  George  . . 

Pfaaer,  Alfred  LeTttfaaour  D«rell 

Fiaaer,  William 

Gilfedder,  Micuael 

Grahami  John    . . 

Guinness,  Arthur  Robert.. 

Hall,  ^>harlea 

Haa-Jooes,  Hon.  William 

Hanan,  Joaiaa  AUred 

Hasdy,  Chariea  Albert  Greery 

Haeelden,  Frederick  Henry 

Herriea,  William  Herbert 

Hogg,  Alexander  Wilson 

Hociuby,  John  Thomas  Maayat 

Houston,  Robert  Morrow 

Hutcheson,  John 

Lang,  Frederic  William  . . 

LaurennoD,  G^eorge 

Lawry,  Prank    . . 

Loth  bridge,  Frank  Yates 

Mackenzie,  Thomas 


Waikp»aiti  27 

Rruca. 

City  of  Dnoediji. 

City  of  WellingtoB. 

City  of  Donadm. 

Ttia(>eka. 

Kden. 

Taieri. 
Waia^. 

City  of  Christohurah.i 
Bailer. 
Oamaru. 

City  of  GkiiclfiiMHtoh.- 
Otaki.  11  Jaa«ac7»  IttM. 

City  of  WeUingfeoo.      27  DeMntiiar,  1899. 
GeitUdine. 
City  of  Auckland. 
Napier. 
Wak&tipu. 
WaJace. 
City  of  Nelson. 
Grey. 
Waipawa. 
Timaru. 
InveruacgUl. 
Seiwyn. 
PaCea. 

Hay  of  Plenty. 
Masterton. 
Wairarapa. 
Bay  of  Islands. 
City  of  Wellington. 
Waikato. 
Lytbelton. 
Pacnell. 
R&ngitikiii. 
:  Waiiwino.  23  July.  1900. 


U  November,  1901. 
27  Deeefitber,  199f». 


^OUBE   OF  BBPBEBENTATIVES. 
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Boiiii  OF  Mbmbbbs  of  the  House  of  Bbprebbntativbs — 

contimied. 


Name. 

Electoral  District. 

Date  of  Notification  of 
Return  of  Writ. 

For  European  EleetorQtiS —oontd. 

HeGowan,  Hon.  James    . . 

Thames. 

27  December,  1899. 

MoGnire,  Felix  . . 

Hawera. 

• 

McKenzie,  Roderick 

Motueka. 

m 

MoLaoblao,  John 

Ashburton, 

m 

HoKab,  Robert  . . 

Mataura. 

m 

Mifisey,  William  Ferguson 

Franklin. 

m 

Meredith,  Richard 

Ashley. 

m 

Millar,  John  Andrew 

City  of  Dunedin. 

m 

Hills,  Hon.  Gharles  Houghton 

Wairau. 

m 

Monk,  Richard  . . 

Waitemata. 

m 

Napier,  William  Joseph  . . 

City  of  Auckland. 

m 

O'Meara,  John   . . 

Pahiatua. 

m 

O'Rorke,  Hon.  Sir  George  Maario 

e, 

Manukau. 

m 

Kt.  Baob. 

Palmer,  Jackson 

k    • 

Ohinemuri. 

m 

Pirani,  Frederick 

1    • 

Palmers  ton. 

m 

Rhodes,  Robert  Heaton  . . 

Ellesmere. 

m 

Russell,  George  Warren  . . 

Riccarton. 

m 

Rossell,  William  Russell 

Hawke's  Bay. 

m 

Seddon,  Rt.  Hon.  Richai^d  Jphn,  P. 

6 

Westland. 

m 

Side/,  Thomas  Kay 

1  * 

Oaversham. 

30  December,  1901. 

Smith,  Edward  Metcalf  . . 

Taranaki. 

27  December,  18i^. 

Smith,  George  John 

City  of  Christohurch. 

22  July,  1901. 

Stevens,  John 

Manawatu. 

27  December,  0899. 

Steward,  Hon.  Willj^m  Jukes 

Waitaki. 

m 

Srmes,  Walter  . . 
Tanner,  William  Wilcox.. 

Egmont. 

m 

Avon. 

m 

Thompson,  Robert 

Marsden 

m 

Thomson,  James  William 

Clutha. 

m 

Ward,    Hon.   Sir    Joseph    Georg 

e, 

Awarua. 

m 

K.C.M.G. 

• 

Willord,  Thomas  Mason  . . 

« 

Suburbs  of  Well'gton 

m 

Willis,  Archibald  Dudingston 

• 

Waoganui. 

m 

Witheford,  Joseph  Howard 

• 

City  of  Auckla^id. 

8  May,  1900. 

For  Maori  EUctoraUs, 

Day  of  Election. 

Heke,  Hone 

• 

Northern  Maori. 

9  January,  1901. • 

Kaihau,  Henare 

• 

Western  Maori. 

19  December,  1899. 

Parata,  Tame 

• 

Southern  Maori. 

m 

Pere,'Wi            .. 

• 

Eastern  Maori 

m 

^  Writ  indorsed,  Slst  Jannary,  190L 

Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives — H.  Otterson. 
Clerk'Assistant — A.  J.  Rutherfurd. 
Second  Clerk-Assistant — A.  F.  Lowe. 
Sergeant-at-Arms — Major  T.  V.  Shepherd. 
Reader  and  Clerk  of  Bills  and  Papers— E.  W.  Kane. 
Chief  l&afl^»ard  Reporter — Silas  Spragg. 
Interpreters — L.  M.  Grace,  W.  B.  Gk>ff. 
Qerk  of  Writs— H.  Pollen. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  Writs- 


librarian— Charles  Wilson. 
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OFFICIAL     LIST. 
(26th  April,  1902.) 


PRRMTER'S  OFFICE. 
Premier — Rt.  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon,  P.O. 
teoretarj  to  Cabinet— A.  J.  Willis 


COLONIAL  SKCRBTARY'S  DB 
FAKTMKNT. 

Chibf  Oppior. 

Colonial  Secretiirjr — Hon.  Sir  J.  G.  Ward, 
KC.M.Q. 

Under-S*^reiarj — Hugh  Pollen 

Chief  Clerk— R.  F.  Lyuoh 

Clerke — J.  F.  Andrews,  A.  R.  Kennedj 

Officer  in  Charge  of  Government  Build- 
ings— W.  H.  Hennah 

Audit  Offiob. 

Controller  and  Auditor-Oeneral — J.  K. 
Warburton. 

Assistant  Coutroller  and  Auditor — J.  C. 
Gavin 

Chief  Clerk— L.  C.  Roskruge 

Clerks— W.  Dodd,  H.  S.  Pollen.  W.  G. 
Holti<» worth,  &.  J.  A.  Stevenfion,  C. 
M.  Geortet*M>n.  J.  H.  Fowler,  J.  Sker- 
rett,  U.  A.  Graj 

CadeU-  C.  B.  Easton,  G.  V.  Bogle 

Cadette— B.  A.  Casey 

Bxtra  Clerks— I).  C.  Innes,  J.  Swift,  A- 
B.  Bjble*.  J.  Ward,  C.  E.  Briggs,  B.  E 
Smjthe,   J     M<*C.    Hamilton,    T.    S. 
Hitnier,  3.  W.  Thornton 

Audit  Officer,  Agent 'Generars  Office, 
London— C.  F.  W.  Palliser  ' 

Audit  Ini»pecr^rs— P.   P.   Webb,  A.   H.  I 
Maclean,  J.  King,  A.  W.  Eauies,  G.  { 
H.    1.   EaeUan,  C  P.    Johnson,   J.  T.  \ 
Dumbell,   H.   A.  Lauib,  B.  A.  Meek, 
A.  A.  Betbune 

RboistbabGbvbbal's  Offiob. 

Registrar*Geueral — E.  J.  Von  Dadelsseu 

Chief  Clerk  and  Deputj  Registrar- 
General — G.  Drury 

Clerks— F.  U.  Machattie,  W.  W.  Cook, 
Ben  Eejs 

Index  Clerk— S.  Coffey 


Rbcn»tbab8  of   Ptbthb,  Dbatbb,  aii» 
Mabbiaobs. 

Jb«r  Chief  Towns, 

Auckland — B.  H.  Lyons 

Wellington— F.  W.  Mani«(Ield 

Christ  oh  urcb — L.  C.  Williaou 

Dunedin— W.  J.  Hall 


PEiHTine  AMD  Statiohbbt  Dbpast* 

mbmt. 

Govemment  Printer,  Stationery  Ofie# 
Manager,  and  Controller  of  Siaatp 
Printing — John  Maukay 

Superintending  Overseer — J.  J.  Gbiinble 

Chief  Clerk  and  Accountant — B.  B.  Allea 

Clerk  and  Computer — N.  B.  K.  Mauley 

Clerks— F.  Barraud,  J.  W.  Hall,  &. 
Watts,  A.  Staoe,  A.  Williams 

Cadette — A.  Paterson 

Hansard  Supervisor — M.  F.  Marka 

Overseers — B.  Wilson,  J.  F.  Rogere 

Overseer,  Jobbing* room — G.  Tattle 

Night  Foreman — D.  Archibald 

Readers— W.  Fuller,  H.  S.  Moantier,. 
H.  Lee,  W.  Sutherlaod 

Overseer,  Machine*rooui — J.  Phillips 

Sub-oTerseer,  Maohiiie>room  —  John 
Bums 

Overseer,  Binding  Branch — W.  Franklin. 

Sub-overseer,  Binding  Branch  —  G.  H. 
Broad 

Forewoman,     Binding     Branch  —  Mis» 

O'Malley 

Stamp  Printer — H.  Hume 
Foreman,  Lithographic  Branch — ^D.  "Bom 
Stereotyperaiid  Bleclrotyper — W.J.  Kirk 
Bngineer — T.  R.  Barrer 


COLONIAL  TREASURER'S  DB- 
PAKTMENT. 

Chibf  Offiob. 

Colonial  Treasurer— Rt.  Hon.  B.  J.  Sed* 
don,  P.C.  'o  ^9 

Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Receirer- 
GenenU.  Paymaster-General,  and  Be- 
gistrar  of  New  Zealand  Consols— JaoMa 
B.  Ueywood 
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Acoonntani  to  the  Treasury — Robert  J. 

Cc»11int 
Cfteliier— O.  B.  Chittej 
Corresponding  Clerk— H.  Blundell 
Olerke — B.   B.  Vincent,  W.  E.   Cooper, 

K.    L.   Mowbraj,    A..   O.   Gibbes,   J. 

Holmes,    H.    N.  W.    Church,    A.   J. 

Morgan,  T.  J.   Davit,  F.  H.  Turkey, 

H.  Hawthorn.  E.  Fisher,  W.  Wilson, 

O.  A.  Fraser,  G.  C.  Rodda 
Cadets  — W.    Oillandere,     J.     Christie, 

H     W.    WilliAm*   S.    8.    Mackenzie, 

W.  L.  Clapson,  A.  Hore 
Cmdt-Ue*—  L.    Mcintosh,    M.    Ralston, 

D.    M.    Sohranim,    H.    M.    Bat  ham, 

K.  M.  Taylor,  E.  S.  WatU,  B.  A.  O. 

Burrage 
OiBoer  for  Payment  of  Imperial  Pensions 

at  Auckland— B.  J.  Daveney 

Fbundlt      Sogibtibs'     akd      Tbadb 

Ukioks*  Kboistbt  Offiob. 
Be«istrar — B.  Mason 
BeTising  Barrister — L.  G.  Reid 
Clerk — C.  T.  Benzoni 

Old-aob  Pbnsioks  Offiob. 
Registrar — J.  Eman  duiith 
Deputy  Registrars — 

Auckland — John  King,   Registrar   of 

KltH^rs 
Wellington— F.  W.  Mansfield,  Regis- 
trar of  Births.  &c. 
Christchurch— L.  C.  Williams,  Regis- 
trar of  Ele(*tors 
Dunedin — Robert  Hill 
(In  all  other  Pension  Districts  Clerks 
of  tlie  Migistraies'  Couru  are  the  De- 
puty Registrars) 

LAND  AND  INCOME  TAX  DE- 
PAR  TMENT. 

Commissioner — John  McGowan 

Deputy  Commissioner — G.  F.  C.  Camp- 
beU 

Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsiey 

Accountant — P.  Heyes 

Clerks — A.  J.  McGuwan,  H.  Nancarrow, 
J.  M.  King,  W.  M.  Tyem,  J.  W.  Black, 
C.  V.  Kreeft,  G.  W.  Jiinisch,  D.  R. 
Punlie,  D.  G.  Clark,  J.  Stevenson, 
S.  Randell,  R.  Hepworth,  S.  Ruddock, 
J.  Ferguson,  H.  8.  Barron 

Cadets — C.  B.  J.  Dowland,  H.  A.  Ander- 
son, O.  J.  Loratt,  J.  M.  Park 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 
Hbao  Offiob. 
Minister     of     Justice  —  Hon.     James 
McGowan 


Under-Secretary— F.  WaldegraTe 
Chief  Clerk— C.  B.  Jordan 
Translator— G.  H.  Dayies 
Clerks— C.  E.  Matthews,  G.  F.  Dixon, 
A.  J.  Thompson 

Cbowk  Law  Offiob. 
Attorney-General — (vacant ) 
Solicitor-General  — F.     Fitchett,    M.A., 

LL.D. 
Assistant  Law  Officer— L.  G.  Reid 
Law  Draftsman — 
Clerk— E.  Y.  Redward 

Patbkt  Offiob. 
Reiristrar  of  Patents,  Designs,  and  Trade- 
marks— F.  Waldegrare 
Depnty  Registrar— J.  C.  Lewis 
Clerk— Mary  Eyre 

JUDlOIAIi. 

Supreme  Court  Judges. 

Chief  Justice — 

Wellington— Sir  R.  Stout,  K.C.M.G. 

Judges — 

Wellington— W.    B.   Edwards,  Theo. 

Cooper 
Auckland- E.  T.  ConoUy 
Christchurch — J.  E   Denniston 
Dunedin— J.  S.  Williams 

DUtrict  Court  Judges, 
Wairarapa,    Wangnnui,  New  Plymouth, 
Hawera,  and  Palmerston  North — C.C. 
Kettle 
Nelson— H.  W.  Robinson 
Ashburton,  Timaru,    Oamaru,    Queens- 
town,  Nasehy,  liawrence,  Inrercargill, 
Uokitika,  Greymouth,  Westport,  Reef- 
ton,  and  Kumara— C.  D.  R.  Ward 

Registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

Auckland— H.  C.  Brewer 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wanganui— C.  C.  Kettle 
Napier — A.  TurnbuU 
Gisborne- W.  A.  Barton 
Wellington— D.  G.  A.  Cooper 
Nelson — H.  W.  Robinson 
Blenheim — A.  McArthur 
Christchurch— A.  R.  Bloxam 
Hokitika— V.  G.  Day 
Dunedin — G.  A.  King 
InTercargill — J.  K.  Colyer 

Sheriffs. 

Auckland — H.  C.  Brewer 
Tarauaki— A.  H.  Holmes 
Hawke's  Bay— A.  Turnbull 
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WeliiiigtQu — D.  Qt,  X.  Coopor 

Wiurarapik — Jfi.  fiUwson 

Wanf(aaui  and  Baogitikei — C.  A.  Bktfton 

Kelson — W.  lieapft 

Weatdand  I^iorb)!— £.  C.  KeUiitg 

Centml  W©*tland— A-  AaJtotibSck 

MftriJiormigh — J.  Terry 

Canterbury — A.  R-  Bioxam 

Xitnaru — C.  A.  Wraj 

WeaUand— V.  Q-.  Da/ 

Otago — G-.  A.  King 

Southland — J.  R.  Colyer 

Croum  Solicitor*, 

Auckland — Hon.  J.  A,  Tole 
New  Plymouth — A.  Standisli 
GK^borne— J.  W.  Nolan 
Napier — A.  J.  Ootterill 
Wellington— H.  GuUj 
Wanganui — S.  r.  Fitzherbert 
Nelson— C.  Y.  Fell 
Bleuiieim — H.  McOallum 
Ghritttchurci] — T.  W.  Stringer 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Dunedin — J.  F.  M.  Fra«er 
Invercargill — T.  M.  Macdonald 
Oatuaru — A.  G^.  Oreagli 

Crown  Prosecutor*  ( District   CowrtaJ. 

New  Plymoutli — A,  Standish  | 

Hawera — E.  L.  Barton 

Wanganui  and  Paluierstou  North — S.  T. 

FUzlierbert 
Maatertoii — A.  R.  Bunny 
Nelson- -C.  Y.  Fell 
Weftport  and  lit-efton — C.  E.  Harden 
Hokitika-   J.  Park 
Greyuioutli-  M.  Hannan 
Timaru— J.  W.  White 
Oamaru—  Jl.  G.  Creagli 
Queenstowii  —  Wee<iey  Tuiton 
Invercargdl — T.  M.  Macdonald 


Stipendiary  Magistrates. 

Auckland— H.  W,  Brabant 
Pokeno,  Waikato,  cVc. —  U.  W.  Northcroft 
Oneliun^a,  «fcc. —  T.  Hutcliison* 
Ratfseil,  &c.— E.  C.  Blon.iield 
Taurauga,  &c.  — .1.  M.  Roberts* 
Thames,  Ac.— R.  S.  Bu^h* 
Gisborne,  *tc. — W.  A,  Barton 
New  Plymouth— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hawera,  &c. —  H.  Eyre-K4»nny 
Wanganui,  &c. — C.  C.  Kettle 
Palmerston  North,  kc, — A.  Greenfield 
Wellington,  &c.— W.  R.  Haeelden 


Wairarapai,  &e.— W>  F.  Ja 

N«pt«r  4br. — A.  TtLmfc«ll 

Xe&on — H.  W.  Bo^muos* 

)£o«ia»kas     CoUinfppooii,     ks,  — 
Hea^* 

Blenheim,  <fe>. — A.  StcArtfrm?* 

Ctirisfcohurch,  4o. — '&.  BettCinm 

Kaiapoi,  Ac. — BL  W.  Biahop 

Timaru,  3ia. — C.  A-  Wray 
I  Greymouth,     Weabgm%     <ta.  —  B.     S. 

Huwkina* 
;  Hokitika,  <kc.— D.  Uacfariane* 

Dunedin,  «ko. — IS,  H.  Carow*  and  C.  C. 
Graliam 

Oamaru,  Sbc. — J.  Kerfdell* 

Milton,  4kc. — G.  CruickBhank* 

Clyde,  »Stc.— F.  J.  Biir^eee* 

Naseby^ — J.  McEnnis* 

[n?ereargill,  Ac. — S.  B.  McCarthy* 

Chatham  leUoda — B.  i:K  Flnmnos 

Official  AtaignesM  in  BaninttpUnj^ 

Auckland — J.  Law»on,  J.  P. 
Wellington— J.  Aehcroft,  J.P. 
Chrifttciiureh — G.  Li.  Greenwood 
Dunedm— C.  C.  Graham,  S.M. 

ClerJln  of  District  and  MofiatrtUmm* 

Courts. 

I  New  Plymouth — A.  H.  Holmee 
Hawera — A.  Trimble 
Wanganui — C.  A.  Barton 
Paimerstou  North — W.  Matravera 
Mastertou — E.  Rawson 
Nelson— C.  H.  Webb-Bow«n 
Hokitika— W.  A.  D.  Banka 
Kumara — T.  M.  Lawior 
Grey  mouth — B.  Harper 
Weitport— E.  C.  Keiling 
Reel  ton — A.  Askenbeok 
Timaru — T.  How  lev 
Aehburton— T.  W.'Tayier 
Oamaru— R.  P,  Ward 
Invercargdl— J.  R.  Colyer 
Queeu«towu — A.  A.  Mair 
Lawrence — A.  M.  Eyea 
Naseby— F.  Hart 

Receivers  of  Qold  i?Mr«M««,  fffniMij 
Registrars,  and  Clerks  of  ff^ard^ms' 
and  Magistrates'  Courts. 

Thames — J.  Jordan 
Coromandel — D.  Banks 
Paeroa-  H.  R,  Buth 
Wailii— E.  W\  Cave 
Tauranga — W.  A.  Thorn 


'  Are  also  Wardens  of  Guldtields. 
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Wbaogarei — G-.  M.  Robertshavr 

HftTelook  (Marlborough) — H.  MoArdle 

NoUon — C  H.  Webb- Bo  wen 

Blenbeiuo — John  Terrjr 

Motueka— H.  £.  Qilbert 

Goilingwood— W.  Soale 

Weetport— E.  C.  Kelling 

Charieston^T.  A.  Oodfrej 

Beefton — A.  Aekeobeck 

Abaura — J.  0.  Malfroj 

€kcy mouth— B.  Harper 

Kumara — T.  M.  Lawlor 

Hokitika— W.  A.  D.  Banks 

Kasebj,  Ac.— F.  Hart 

Wjndham — D.  Bogue 

Cljrde.  Black's,  and  Alexandra— F.  T.  D. 

Jeffrej 
Cromwell — J.  Fleming 
Queenitown    and    Arrowtown  —  A.    A. 

Mair 
Lawrence — A.  M.  Eyes 
Qore — M.  Foley 
Riverton — A,  G.  Ashbj 

Clerkt  of  Maguiraiei*  Courit. 
Auckland— H.  Qt.  Ralfe 
Gisborne — G.  J.  Johnstone 
HamUton— T.  Kirk 
Napier — R.  B.  Mathias 
Hastings — P.  Skerrett 
Stratford— J.  B.  Stonej 
Dannerirke —  S.  Tansley 
Bfarton,  &c. — F.  M.  Deighton 
Wellington— A.  D.  Thomson 
Christen urch — W.  Martin 
Lyttelton — W.  Shanaghan 
Kiaiapoi — M.  Lynskey 
Waimate— W.  Y.  Purchase 
Dnnedin — W.  G.  P.  O'Callaghan 

Natit»  Laitd  CoiniT. 
Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Dary 
Judges — A.  Mackay,  D.  Scannell,  H.  W. 

Brabant,  W.  J.  Butler,  H.  F.  Edger, 

W.  G.  Mair,  H.  D.  Johnson,  J.   M. 

Batham 
Registrars  —  Auckland,  J.  W.  Browne; 

Gisbome,   J.   Brooking ;    Wellington, 

R.  C.  Sim 

C^wkmi9*ion9rt  of  the  Native  Land  Court. 
R.  8.  Bush,  A.  Tumbull,  £.  0.  Blom- 

field,   C.   C.   Kettle,   J.    M.    Roberts, 

W.   Stuart,    H.    W.   Bishop,    E.    H. 

Ca^w,  U.  E.  Kenny,  R.  L.  Stanford, 

T.  Hutchison,  H.  W.  Robinson,  R.  S. 

Florance  :     Sub  •  Commissioners  —  J. 

Brooking,  W.  A.  Thorn 
flonrnroeot  Naiire  Agent,  Otorobanga 

— G.  T.  Wilkinson 


Yalidatiok  Oourt. 
Chief  Judge— G.  B.  Davy 
Judges — The  Judges  of  the  Native  Land 

Court 
Registrars — The  Registrars  of  the  Native 

Land  Court 

COBOHBJBS. 

Coroners — Auckland,  £.  Baker,  T.  Gres- 
ham  ;  Coromandel,  A.  R.  H.  Swindley ; 
Collingwood,  £.  Davidson  ;  Foxton, 
£.  S.  Thynne  ;  Hamilton,  J.  S.  Bond ; 
Hawera,  C.  E.  Major ;  Hokitika,  R.  W. 
Wade;  Marton,  A.  Ross;  Obakana, 
Oliiwa,  S.  Bates;  Otahiihu,  S.  Luke; 
Otaki.  W.  H  Simcox  ;  Paeroa,  W.  For- 
rest ;  Pahi,  J.  B.  Ariell ;  Palmerston 
North,  J.  Mowlem  ;  Port  Albert,  L.  P. 
Beoroft  ;  Queenstown,  L.  Hotop  ; 
Raglan,  W.  H.  Wallis;  Midhirst,  J. 
Mackay ;  Takaka,  A.  Sinclair;  Thames, 
A.  bruce ;  Tauranga,  A.  C.  H.  Tovey  ; 
Te  Awamutu,  J.  B.  Teasdale ;  Te 
Kopuru,  T.  Webb  ;  Waipawa,  S.  John- 
son ;  Wellington,  J.  A§hcroft;  Wha- 
ngarei,  J.  M  Killen  ;  Woodville,  E.  J. 
Gothard.  All  Stipendiary  Magistrates 
are  ex  officio  Coroners. 

NbW   Zb ALAND  POLICB  FOROB. 

Head  Office, 

Commitisioner — John  Bennett  Tunbridge 
Chief  Clerk — John  Evans 
Clerks  —  John     Tasker,    William    John 
Mahoney,  Walter  Gollan 

Police  Department. 

Inspectors — Peter  Pender,  William  Stone 
Pardy,  John  Ciillen,  John  Wybrant 
Ellison,  Robert  James  Gillies,  Terence 
O'Brien,  Ewen  Macdonell 

Sub-Innpectors — Nicholas  Kiely,  Edward 
Wilson,  Alfred  James  Mitchell,  Patrick 
Black,  Henry  Green 

PbISONB   DBFABTlfBlfT. 

Inspector — Lieut. -Colonel  Arthur  Hume, 
N.Z.M. 

Clerk— T.  E.  Richardson 

Gaolers  —  Auckland,  Francis  Egerton 
Severne,  Dunedin,  Samuel  Charles 
Phillips;  Hokitika,  Thomas  Rosson 
Pointon,  Inveroargill,  John  Henry 
Bratby  ;  Lyttelton,  Matthew  Michael 
Cleary ;  Napier,  Michael  Flannery; 
New  Plymouth,  Bartholomew  Lloyd 
O'Brien;  Wanganui,  Robert  T.  N. 
Beaaley;  Wellington,  Patrick  Samuel 
Garvey 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES 
AND  COMMERCE. 

Minister— Hon  SirJ.G.Wapd,K.O.M.G. 
Secretary — T.  E   Donne 
Chief  Clerk- G-.  S.  Munro. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TOURIST  AND 
HEALTK  RESORTS. 

Minister— Hon.  Sir  J  G.Ward.K.C.M.G- 
S«ij>erint«ndent — T.  E   Donne 
Chief  Cierk—C.  R.  C.  Robieson 
Innpeotor — F.  Moorhoiise 
Clerks— H.  Kirk,  U.  R.  Robtnpon 
Shorthand  and  Typist — S.  Dlmaot 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR. 

Minister  of  Labour — Rt.  Hon.  R.  J. 
Setldon,  P.C. 

Secretary  for  Labour  and  Chief  In- 
spector of  Factories — E.  Tregenr 

fChtef  Clerk  and  Deputy  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories — James  Mackay 

'Clerics— F.  Rowley,  F.  A.  de  la  Mare 

8h«»rthand  Writer  and  Typist— J.  W. 
Collins 

Cadtrt— W.  Linklater 

Iksfiotobb  of  Faotoriis. 

J9'orth  Island  —  J.  Shanaghan,  H* 
Ferfl^uson,  L.  D.  Browett,  W.  J. 
Blake,  W.  H.  Hagger,  Margaret  Haw- 
thorne, and  71  local  Inspectors 

19outh  Island — J.  Shanaghan,  J.  Lomas, 
H.   Maxwell,  J.    B.    Lindsay,  W.  H. 
HMg«{er,    Margaret    Hawthorne,    and 
68  local  Inspectors 
(There   are  also   200   Bureau  Agents 

in  different  parts  of  the  colony.) 


PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 
HiAD  Oppicb. 

Minister   for    Public    Works— Hon.  W. 

Hail-Jones 
Under  Secretary — H.  J.  H.  Blow 
Engineer-iii-Chief— W.  H.  Hales 
Superintending    Engineer — P.    S.    Hay, 

M.^.,  M.In*t.C.E. 
Inspecting   Engineer  —  R,   W.   Holmee, 

M  Inst.C.E. 
Chief  Clerk— W.  D.  Dnmbell 
Accountant — G.  J.  Clapham 
Land-piin*hase  Offi<*er — H.  Thompson 
.Record  Clerk— U.  W.  H.  Millais 


Clerks— P.  S.  Waldie,  E.  McCarthy,  A. 

Bidden,  E.   Bold,  A.  H.  Eimbell.  N. 

Jacobs,  H.  F.  Curtis,  A.  Sainp«on,  C.  E. 

Crawford,  P.  J.  Garvey,  G.  C.  Schmidt, 

W.  McNamara,  J.  J.  Bennett,   A.  L- 

Goldfinch,  L.  White,  E.  Kidd,  K.  Webb 
Chief  Draughtsman — W.  G.  Rutherford 
Architect— J.  Campbell 
Draughtsmen — T.  Perham,  E.  Jackson, 

C.   A.  Lawrence,  W.  Withers,  W.  G. 

C.  Swan,  J.  H.  Price,  A.  E.  King,  R. 

G.    Applegarth,    G.    W.    Phillips,    J. 

Batrd,  A.  A.  Nicholson,  C.  A.  Owen, 

J  J  Fraser,  A.  F  Macrae,  F.  1.  Ellis, 

S.  T  Silver,  A.  T.  Ford 
Head  Storekeeper— John  Toung 
Engineering  Cadets — J  McNair.J  Norris 
Clerical  Crtdets— A.  D.  Park.G.C.  Perry 
Clerical  Cadette— E.  M.  B.  Lynch 

D18TRICT  Officbs. 

District  Engineers — Auckland,  C.  R. 
Vickerman ;  Dunedin,  E.  R.  Ussher. 
M.Inst.C.£. 

Resident  Engineers — MunterTiUe,  G.  L. 
Cook,  M.Inst.C  E.;  North  Island  Main 
Trunk  Railway.  J.  A.  Wilson,  J.  D. 
Louoh  ;  Nelson,  W.  A.  Shain  ;  West- 
port,  R.  A.Young,  Assoc.M.Iasi.C.E. ; 
Greyniouth,  J.  Tliomson,  B.E. ;  Spring- 
Beld,  W.  H.  Gavin 

As«i.«tant  Engineers — J.  J.  Hay,  M.A.; 
J  S.  Stewart,  S.  J.  Hardinir,  J.  H. 
Dobson,  F.  M.  Hew^on,  J.  H'tnnah, 
J.  H.  Lewis,  A.  Jack,  G.  C.  MoGlas- 
h«n,  F.  H.  Qeif'ow,  C.  E.  Armstrong, 
W.  Widdowson,  U.  Dickson,  J.  W.  E. 
McEiinis.  A.  Ros^,  J.  V.  Haskell, 
J.  W.  Thomson,  F.  W.  Furkert,  J. 
Meenan.  W.  P.  Moynihan,  A.  Stewart, 
W.  A.  Jeff,  W.  Sherratt,  C.  J.  McEen- 
aie.  F.  P.  Bartley 

Engineering  Cadets — J.  J.  Wilson,  H. 
Vickerman,  F.  S.  Dyson,  J.  Wood, 
L.  B  Campbell 

Drauehismen  —  C.  Wood,  W.  A.  Cam- 
ming, P.  F.  M.  Burrows,  W.  H.  Hii»Iop, 
T  J.  McCosker,  L.  L.  Riihards.  J.  B. 
Kobertson,  H.  C.  W.  Wrigg,  W.  G. 
Harding 

Clerks— W.  Black.  C.  T.  Rushbrook,  A. 
R.  Stone,  A.  J  S  itcliffe,  E.  Waddell, 
J.  H.  Denton,  J.  B.  Bortou,  L.  P.  Cabot, 
F.  E.  Banks,  H.  Grave,  G.  T.  Grace, 
E.  G  Benle.  E.  Crouch,  J.  A.  White, 
W.  E.  B'itzgerald,  L.  M.  Shera,  H.  M. 
O'Donnell,  S.  A.  Holland,  H.  J.  C. 
Patrick 

Storekeepers —T.  Douglas,  J.  0.  Fulton, 
S.  J.  Monorieff 
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BAILWATS  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  for  Railwajt — Hon.  Sir  J.  G*. 
Ward,  K.O.M.a. 

General  Sianacer — ^T.  Konayne 

Ohief  Clerk -B.  W.  McVillj 

Oerks— E.  J.  Andrews,  B.  M.  Wilsoni 
W.  S.  RiUer,  J.  L.  Day.  W.  John- 
•icm,  J.  Uulop,  C.  G.  Edwards,  W. 
H.  Gifford,  A.  J.  Will,  J.  R.  de  Lari- 
b«»rt,  W.  A.  Welling*.  P.  J.  AicGovem, 
W.  H.  Warren,  A.  N  Lonieton,  S.  S. 
HiliinKton,  G.  L.  Sfntch.  W.  H.  B. 
DonoTaii,  C.  T.  Rt^hal,  H.  Gerard. 

Audit  Iimpeotors — H.  Baxter,  D.  Munro, 
B.  Uii*lop,jnn. 

Bailiraj  Accountant — A.  C.  Fife 

Clerks — U.  Davidson,  J.  U.  Daries,  G. 
G.  WiLK>n,  S.  P.  Curtis,  J.  McLean, 
B.  Devj,  .A.  Morris,  C.  Batten, 
T.  PHtU«»,  W.  B.  Fisher,  J.  Firth, 
B.  J.  Fleming,  U.  H.  Leopard,  R.  J. 
Loe,  W.  B'lurke,  A.  J.  Bel  worthy, 
F.  W.  Laah,  A.  H.  Hunt,  W.  E. 
Ahem,  F.  K  Porteou-*.  T.  A.  O'Con- 
nor, J.  W.  Dnyinan,  W.  H.  Simujons, 
J.  B.  Gauntlett,  J.  Underhill. 

SU>rM  Manager — G.  Felton 

Store*  Audit  Inspector  ~F.  J.  Dawes 

Clerks--M.  C.  Kowe,  G.  U.  Norie,  C.  F. 
F.  A.  R.  Isherwood,  G.  Bennett,  S. 
Alpe,  H.  W.  Barhor,  E.  J.  Maguiness, 
B.  P.  Bray.  J.  T.  Bain,  L.  G.  Porter, 
L.  B.  Archibald,  E.  J.  Soanlan.  S.  J.  H. 
Dyer,  J.  R.  RohertiK>n.  A.  D.  Lincoln, 
J.  Kerr,  J.  Brahiner,  J.  Hayes,  J. 
Ginnane,  E.  Goldfinch 

CfHiff  Traffic  Manager— W.  H.  Gkw 

Clerk* — J.  E.  Armstrong,  G.  A.  C. 
Bobiesnn,  J.  E.  Widdop,  G.  Murchie, 
F.  C.  Fraser,  T.  T.  Halhert. 

Traffic  Superintendents — Wellington,  T. 
Arthur  ;   Dunedin,  A.  Grant 

District  Managers — Whangarri,  E.  E.  Gil- 
Ion  ;  Auckland,  H.  Buxton  ;  Wanipi- 
nui,  8.  F.  Whitconibe ;  Westland,  W. 
Crombie ;  Christchnrch,  T.  W.  Waite ; 
Invercargill,  C.  A.  Piper 

Station  masters  in  charge — Kawakawa, 
J,  T.  Parsons  ;  Enihu,  R.  B.  Peat ; 
Westport,  T.  Ua?- Mackenzie;  Nelson, 
B.  G.  Wilson ;  Picton,  T.  S.  Edwards 

Chief  Engineer  for  Working  Railways — 
J.  Co«>m,  M.Tnst.C.E. 

Inspecting  Engineer — J.  Burnett,  M.Inst. 
C.E. 

Sigttal  Engineer — H.J.Wynne,  A.M.Inst. 
C.E. 


Railway  Land  Officer— E.  G.  H.  Main- 
waring 

Chief  Draughtsman — G.  A.  Troup 

Draughtsmen — J.  Besant,  W.  R.  B. 
Bag^e,  0.  T.  Jeffreys.  Ad.  Ilowitt,  L. 
R**ynoIds,  A.  S.  Ht*nderson,  W.  W. 
Fry,  W.  R.  Daridson,  A.  L.  Baum- 
gart,  A.  S.  Wansbrough 

Clerks— W.  P.  Hick4,  J.  T.  Ford,  W. 
A.  Miraros,  H.  Jes<up,  T.  H.  Wilson, 

E.  S.  Kell?,  H.  W.  Rowden,  T.  M. 
Lucy,  H.    tl.   Gardner,  J.   M.   R«»bb, 

F.  J.  Rovvden,  E.  D.  Richards,  G.  P. 
Parrell,  E  J.  Gutlirie,  T  Trezise,  H. 
McAlister,  G.  G.  Wilson,  jun.,  J.  A. 
F.  Cundy,  V.  W.  W.  Venituore,  F.  T. 

A.  Williams 

District  Engineers  —  Auckland,  C.  H. 
Btss;  Wanganui,  D.  T.  Mcintosh; 
Wellington,  A.  C.  Koch  ;  Westport 
and  Westland,  F.  J.  Jones  ;  Christ- 
church,  H.  Macandrew;  Dunedin,  F. 
W.  Mac  Lean ;  Lnrercargdl,  A.  J. 
M^'Crndie 
Chief  Mechanical  Engineer — A  .L.  Beattie 
Clerks— J.  P.  Kelly,  R.  Aekins,  D.  D. 
Weir,  J.  Rumg»iy,  H.  McKeowen,  H. 

B.  Sturmer,  C  L.  Pettit.  A.  Beaton, 
E.  Hagenton,  E.  J.  Flowerday,  A.  A. 
B.  Boult,  J.  H.  Leopard,  J.  P.  Mc- 
Keowen, R.  M.  Walker,  W.  8omer- 
Tille 

Chief  Draughtsman — G  A.  Pearson 
Draughtsmen  — R.    Pye-Smilh,   G.   Wil- 
son, A.  Sinellie,  J.  M.  P.>rteous 
Boiler  Inspector — J.  W.  Nichols 
Locomotive  Engineers — Auckland,  A.  V. 
Macdonald  ;    Wellington-Napier-New 
PiTinonth.  T.  A.  Peierkin  ;    llurunui- 
Bluff,  H.  H.  Jackson;  Westport  and 
Westland,  G.  £  Richardson.     RelieT- 
ing.    J.  D.    Harris,    F.   T.    Murison. 
Brake  Engineer— J.  H.  Fox 

Board  op  Appbal. 
North  laland. 

H.  Eyre  Kenny,  Stipendiary  Magistrate! 

Chairman,  ap^K>inted  by  the  Gitvernor* 
H.  Davidson,  Railway  Accountant's  Office* 

elected. 
T.  Wil-^n,  Engineman,  elected 
M.  J.  Mack,  Guard,  elec'ed 
W.  Austin,  Leading  Garp«*nt-er,  elected 
W.  Morrison,  Ganger,  elected 

Middle  laland, 

C.  D.   R.  Ward,  District  Judge.  Chair- 
man, appointed  by  the  Governor. 
T.  W.  Brebner,  Stationmaster,  elected. 
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P.  8.  Nolan,  3igMltB«n,  tlec««d.  K.  W.  Fvttfofai,  W.  A.  SbiUi,  B.  H. 

J.   A.   McCuliough,  Leadifi^   TWeaikh,  Twom,  £.  Wliite,  C.  6*aihlev  J.  Mad- 
elected  den,   J.   Alexjiader^  £.   Berainghaan, 
T.  Milroy,  Sngmeofias,  elected  S.  Brock,  X.  Harris,  B>  M.  Keimj,  Y. 
B.  DuDcaii,  SiAh ganger,  elected  Johnston,  9C.  A  MacLeod^  C.  Smitiir 

M.  A.   Asquith,  S.   (XLearj,   E.   S. 

^"^~~"  Wamn 

F08T  AND  TKLKeRAFH  DBPABT-     ^•«*«c«"«  ««*  Inepectoi— W.  S.  Forbj 

ijU;^']^  Asstskaab  Sleotmian — T.  Buckley 


a«»BHAi,  Pom  0»..o«.  W»e>mmtn«»-a.  H«mit..  ».  Fkl 

-.  i9fjope^BeDei^*~~v .  olaotl 

Foetinaster-General   and    Bleotrio    Tele-  4-,:-. fa.. 1 r   n   w».» 

graph  CoinmisMoner — Hon.  Sir  J.  (sP.  ^    ,  q.  rT  ^-  u  n     ^   »  1 

Wwd   K  C  M  d  Clerk*  m  Store — C.  ^icholle,  T.  Falmer^ 

Secretarv— W.  Gh^V  ^'  H-  Carter,  M.   McOilrray,  J.  G. 

Superintendent  of  Bleotric  Line*— J.  K         **«^»»«* 

Logan  

A«»i8taiit   Secreiarj    and    In»pectoi^-T.  Chihp  PoflTMAflniBw 

Sow  Auckland— S.  B.  Bi» 

Controller  of  Monejordei-ft  and  Savingft*  •Thames— S.  P.  Steyena 

bank*,  and  Accountant — Qt.  Gray  *Qi»bome— G.  W.  Sampson 

Chief  Clerk— I).  Robertson  Napier— D.  Cumminp 

Awietant  Controller  Money-Orders  and  af^^^  Plymouth— F.  D.  Holdewortlw 

Saving*  .  Baiiks,    and    A*si»ta..t    Ac-  aWaoffknui-J.  F.  McBeth 

counUnt-WR  Morns  WelU..gton-S.  J.  Jago 

Clerks,  Secretary  s  Office-F   V.  Waters,  aBIenhiim-J.  Bull 

H.   rliiumer,    J.    C    Wilnamson,  W.  ^^  ,  u   n  u 

n-         u   (^  \\         ^    T  n  fk  T3  •Weison — id.  Calders 

Crow,  a.  C.  Dean,  V.  J.  BroKun,  D.  E.  »„r    ^       *.     t«  r«   rr- 

Lindsay,    H.  D.   Grocott,  J.  C.    Red-  I^'^'P^'^T    n    x    n""^ 

mond.  A.  T.  Markiuann,  W.  J.  Gow,  l^'^y.'^^''^^'-^'  ^'^''^ 

F.  W.  Furbv,  J.   B.  Jordan,  S.  Mac-  •HoEitika-J.  H.  Sheath 

alister,  J.  P^  P.  Clouston.  A.  Donovan  Chrwtchui-oh— R.  Kirton 

Mail  Agent— W.  Isbister  •Timaru— J.  A.  Button 

Clerks,  Inspector's  Brancb- G.  V.  Hud-  •Oamaru— W.  W.  Beswick 

eon,  J.  Brennau,  VV.  A.  Tanner,  F.  S.  Dunedin— B.  Cook 

Robins,  S.  M.  Harrison.  A.  S.  Harjjer,  •invercargill— J.  W.  Wilkin 
H.  McGill 
Clerks.  Accountant's  Branch  — J.  L.  H.  Inspbctoes  of  TsLxeBAFHa^ 

Ledger,    H.    A.    R     Huggms    G.  W.  Auckland— W.  G.  Meddings 

Moo.  bouse,  W     CHllagban    \\     Cheg-  christchurch-J.  W.  Gannaway 

w.dden,H.  J.  lbon.p«ouH   Cornwall.  Dunedin- J.  Orebiston 

r.   Perrin,  J.  J.    bsson,    K.   Bi,  Haves,  ^  ,  />i   /^    o   u     1. 

n     A     T     I-        IT    TT  .  IX '  Ai  Nelson — U.  C  Robertson 

U.  A.  Jenkins,    r*.   i^itzsiutuna,  H,  N. 

McLeod,  J.  I).  Avery,  C.  B.  Hartuu  .  , 

TXT     T     T\    I        /^     TA  1     .>  Assistant    Inspbctobs   of 


W,    J.    Drake,    C.    Dem psey,    J.    G 

*  K      J'  OFFICB8. 


Porr- 


Roaciie,  J.  Co\le,  F.  W.  Faber,  F.    3 

Beanu.^h.  P.  j!  Kelleher,  A.  C.  Elliot  I>-  Miller  (Nortbern  District),  W.  Si.  ». 

G.  H.  Hams,  H.  C.    Milne,  C.  W.    J  Douglas  (Midland  Di»tricl),  C.  J.  A.  H. 

Pauling,    H.    C.    Hii-kton,  P.  D.  Hos-  Tipping  (Southern  District) 

kins,  W.  R.  Wttkelin,  F.  Stewart,  T.  W.  ^                        ,>                      r« 

West,   G.    G.    Ro.e,   G.   1.  Witl.er*,  C>FFicBH8  in  Chaegb  of  TiiL»e«Ant 

H.   E.    Combs.   J.    K     Hull.  A.   Mar-  Uffiobs. 

sbail,  F.  G.  A.  Eagles,  C.  G.   Collins,  Auckland- H.  F.  Seager 

T.  M.  Higbet.  E.  C.  Gamble,  J.  C.  A.  Xapier— B.  H.  Keye 

Dudley,    T.    H.    N.    Beaslev,   G.    H.  Wtllingtou— H.  VV.  Harrington 

Davis,  W.  I.  Dawson,  W.  K.  Frethej,  Cbristchurcii — J.  W.  Mason 

J.  Snell,  W.  Gdbert,  G.  L.  Messenger,  Dunedin-  J.  G.  BaUard 


*  Combined  post-  and  telegraiih-oflices. 
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BOABD  OP  ApPBAL. 

J.  McGK>wan»  Oommiuioner  of  Taxes, 
Oluinnui  (by  Act). 

J.  K.  Logan,  Superintendent  of  Electric 
Lines  (bj  Act). 

J.  H.  Stevens,  Representing  Postal 
Branch,  elected. 

H.  G.  Greatbatch,  Representing  Tele- 
graph Branch,  elected. 


DEPARTMENT   OF  TRADE  AND 
CUSTOMS. 

Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Customs — 
Hon.  0.  H.  Mills 

Secretary  and  Inspector  of  Customs  and 
Secretary  of  Marine — W.  T.  Glasgow. 

Chief  Clerk— T.  Larchin 

Clerks,  Customs — V.  R.  Meredith,  C.  H. 
Manson 

Cadets— E.  W.  Thompson,  W.  A.  Came- 
ron 

Audit — H.  W.  Brewer,  H.  Crowther 
(Writer) 

COLLBOTOBS  OP   CUSTOMS. 

Auckland — A.  Rose 
Poverty  Bay— W.  J.  Hawley 
New  Plymouth — H.  Bedford 
Napier — E.  R.  C.  Bowen 
Wellington — D.  Johnston 
Wanganui— A.  Elliott 
Nelson — W.  Heaps 
Westport — H.  R.  Spenoe 
i^ymouth — C.  Colebrook 
Hokitika— W.  Rose 
Lyttelton  and  Christchurch — J.  Mills 
Timaru — O.  S.  Nixon 
Oamaru— T.  M.  Cullen 
Danedin — O.  W.  S.  Chamberlain 
Invercargill     and     Bluff    Harbour  —  A. 
McDowell 

OvpiOBBS  IV  Chabgb  op  Ports,  and 

C^ASTWAITBBS. 

Thames — T.  C.  Bayldon,  Coastwaiter 
RomaU — H.  Stephenson,  Coastwaiter 
Taaranga  —  E.    Northcrolt,    Officer    in 

Charge 
Whangaroa — ^A.  G.  Ratcliffe,  Coastwaiter 
Whangarei — J.  Munro,  Coastwaiter 
Mongonni  —  A.   D.   Clemett,  Officer  in 

Charge 
Hokianga — G.  Martin,  Coastwaiter 
Kaipan^ — J.  C.  Smith,  Officer  in  Charge 
Waitara — J.  (Cameron,  Coastwaiter 


Foxton — T.  Lewis,  Officer  in  Charge 
Patea — J.  W.  Glenny,  Officer  in  Charge 
Wairau  —  H.    A.    Jackman,    Officer   in 

Charge 
Picton — T.  W.  Lecocq,  Officer  in  Charge 
Chatham  Islands — R.  S.  Florance,  Officer 

in  Charge 


MARINE  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Marine — Hon.  W.  Hall- Jones 

Secretary — W.  T.  Glasgow 

Chief  Clerk— G.  AUport 

Clerks— J.  J.  D.  Grix,  G.  Sinclair 

Cadet— B.  W.  Millier 

Marine   Engineer  for    the  Colony — W. 

H.  Hales 
Nautical  Adyiser  and  Chief  Examiner  of 

Masters  and  Mates — H.  S.  Blackbume 
Weather  Reporter — R.  A.  Edwin,  Com. 

R.N. 
Superintendent    of    Mercantile    Marine 

and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates, 

Auckland— W.  D.  Rcid 
Superintendent    of    Mercantile    Marine 

and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates 

—Wellington,  G.  G.  Smith 
Superintendent    of    Mercantile    Marine 

and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates, 

Lyttelton— J.  A.  U.  Marciel 
Superintendent    of    Mercantile    Marine 

and  Examiner  of  Masters  and  Mates, 

Dunedin— C.  E.  W.  Fleming 
Master  of  s.s.  "  Tutanekai "— C.  F.  Post 
Master  of  s.s.  **  Hinemoa  " — J.  BoUoAs 

Ikspbctobs  op  Sba-pishbbibs. 

Wellington,     Chief    Inspector  —  L.    F. 

Ayson 
Russell — H.  Stephenson 
Whangarei — J.  Munro 
Hokitika — J.  Duncan 
Bluff— P.  McGrath 

H  ABBOUBH  A8TXB6.  * 

CoUingwood— F.  Stallard 
Foxton — A.  Seaburr 
Hokianga — G.  Martin 
Eaipara — J.  Christy  Smith 
Manukau — J.  Neale 
Motueka— H.  L.  Moffatt 
Picton — T.  Edwards 
Port  Robinson — J.  Sinclair 
Russell — H.  Stephenson 
Waitapu— S.  Fittall 


*  TW  more  important  harbonn  are  eontrolled  by  loeal  Boards,  not  by  the  Marine  Department. 
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INSFBCTTOX  OF  MACBDCKRT 

Chief  Inspector  of  Macliinerv,  Pv^ncipal 
Sriflitieeri^urvej^or.tuid  Chief  Sxaininer  \ 
oi  h.ii|(ine«ir» — ti.  Duiiuaji»  Uead  Oflloe, 
Wellington 

Chief  Clerk— BL  F.  Milne 

Clerk— J.  H,  Mtictiliftr#T 

KxiTa  ClerkA— S  &,  3tx>ne,  W.  D. 
Andrews.  J.  Q-.  Maoplienon 

Cadet— H.  Fatteraon 

Inftpeoturft  of  Machinery,  Engineer  Snr- 
vejrore,     and     Kj^aminere    of     Kn> 
giMeer^: — 
Auckliuid  —  H.    WttbberUt,    S.    Dal> 

r%  uiple,  Q-.  McOr^or 
Wellington— H.   A.  3CoG^re«pr,   P.  J. 
Cannan,  A.  Calvert,  W.  R.  Dou^^lae 
ChnstoUuroii — G.  Croil,  A,  McVicar 

Duncdiii A,  Walk'-r,  iL  Sharp 

Inv«rciirgill — A.  W.  Betltune 

Board  of  Kxauiinerft  ui  S<»itionary,  Trao* 
tion,  Locouiotive^and  Winding  Engine 
Driver* — Hob«rt  Dumcmd,  Chief  In- 
»p**ctor  of  Machinery,  M.In»  .>&v  A, 
M.ln«t.*^ocA.Loud.,  Chtum  an  ;  John 
UajfiK  F.S^G.C  ,  Iu»pecung  Engineer 
of  Minea  ;  P.  i^,  Haj,  M.A, 
M.In»t.G.E.;  R.  P.  Milne,  Secretary 


LAUD   XBAIfSrSK   £>irPABTMSirT 
AJ^D  DEJIDS  KEaiSTRT. 

BegtBtrar^-Genavai  of  Land  mad 

&^  B.  D&vj 
Secretary,  Land  and  Deedi — GL 

Hiakson 


A.  St.  a. 


STAMP  DKPAKTMKNT. 

Conutti»»ioner  of    Stamp    Dutiea — Hon. 

Jae.  CarruU 
Secretary  forStarapa — C.  ASt.G.Hickrau 
Chief    Clerk  and    Accountant  —  H.    O 

Witliaint 
Cti»4odian  and  Isauer  of  Staoip* — W.  H. 

Shore 
Rei'ord    and    Receiving    Clerk — J.     P. 

Murphy 
Clerk©— V.  WiUestoo,  J.  Murray 
Chief  Stani^>«r — C.  Uowe 
Cadet — D.  Hofiges 
CaUebte — C.  McLntoah 

DsFUxr  CoiLMiseiONJUitA  or  Stahpa. 
Auckland — E.  Bam  ford 
(^lAborne — C.  H.  W.  Dixou 
Taraiiaki — K,  L.  Stanford 
Hawke'a  Bay— Tlios.  Unll 
Wellington — C.  A.  St   i^.  llicksou 
Waugauui     J.  F.  McBeth 
Nelson— W.  W.  de  Cii«tro 
Marlborough — C.  E.  Naider 
Canterbury — P  G.  Withers 
Tiniaru — J.  A.  Hutton 
Otago— P.  C.  Corli.*8 
Southland— W.  Wviiik* 
Westland— V.  Q.  Day 


DiBZBiCT  Lavd  Bboibtsabs 
lijutaecsiAaa  of  Dvbds. 

Auckland — S.  Bamford 
Taranaki-^  L.  Stanford 
WelUngtoon — Wm.  S<.uart 
Uawke's  Bay— Thoa.  Hail 
aiahortie — J.  M.  Bathain 
^laon^ — H.  W.  BobniMm 
Marlborough — C.  B.  5ahl«r 
Canterbury — ik,  G-.  Bridge* 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Soutliland— W.  Wvinka 
Weatlaud— V.  O-.  Day 

Auckland — B.  Bamford 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Wellington— Win.  Stuart,  H» 
Uavtke'ft  Ba?— Tho».  UaU 
Gi»borne — J.  M.  Batham 
NeUon — H.  W.  Robinaon 
Marlborough — Wm.  SMuart 
Canterbury — Q.  G.  Bridgee 
Otago— H.  Turton 
Southland— W.  Wvinka 
We*tland— V.  G.  Day 


RBOisnuB  or  Joiirr^nooK 

COMPAMlKft* 

A.  St.  G.  HickM>n 


RSttlSXilABS  OW  BUIU>IK«  SOGtBSnBy  Xjf- 
DUSTBIAL  AUD    PBcVIDENT  SHKHHEfSBk 

AM>  AsaisrAtfT  KBeiftTKajtaoFJanrp^ 

3TOOK   COMPANlVa. 

Auckland — £.  Bamford 
Taranaki— R.  L.  Stanford 
Hawke's  Bi^— Thoa.  HaU 
WelUngtott— H.  O.  William* 
Nelflon— W.  W.  de  Ca*tro 
Marlborough— C.  E.  Niilder 
Canterbury — P.  G.  Wiihera 
Otago— P.  C.  Coriis* 
Southland— W.  Wvmka 
Westland— V.  G.  l>ay 
Poverty  Bay— C.  H.  W.  DUon 
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KDUCATTON  DEPARTMENT. 

Minister  of  Education  (administ'ering  also 
NatiTe  sehools,  industrial  schools,  and 
the  institution  for  deaf-mutes) — Hon 
W.  C.  Walker,  C.M.G. 

Seoretarj  for  Education  and  Inspector- 
General  of  Schools — George  Hogben, 

Ajsi*tant  Secretary — Sir  B.  O.  Gibbes, 


Gierke— F.  K.  de  Castro,  H.  B.  Kirk, 
1€.  A.,  R.  H.  Pope,  F.  L.  Sererne,  E.  C. 
Bunks,  F.  D.  Thomson,  B  A.,  H.  J. 
Barrrtn  T.  G.  Gilbert.  J.  Beck,  I. 
Darey,  I.  Robertson,  C.  T.  Wild,  G.  P. 
Prichard 

Inapertor  of  Native  Schools — James  H. 

Pope.      Assistant    Inspector — H.   B. 

Kirk,  M.A.     Organizing  Instructor — 

W.  W.  Bird,  M  A. 
Iiispe<^or8    of   Te<'hnical    Instruction — 

E.  C.  Isaac,  Bl.  H.  Browne 
Ajsistant  Inspectors  of  Industrial  Schools 

— R.  H.  Pope,  T.  A.  Walker 

Edvoatiok  Boabi>b,  with   Nambs  07 
Sbcbbtabibs. 

Au<^land— y.  E.  Rice 
Tarinaki— P.  S   Whitcombe 
Wanganui — W.  J.  CiirBon 
Wellington — A.  Dorset 
Hawkers  Baj— G.  T.  Fannin 
Marlborough — J.  Smith 
Kelson— S.  EUis 
Gr^^j — W.  Riemenschneider 
Westland— A.  J.  Morton,  B.A. 
Oanterburj  North — U  C.  Lane 
Obnterbury  South — J.  H.  Bamfield 
Otago — P.  G.  Pryde 
Southland— J.  Neill 

School  OoMMissioirBBS 

(AdwUniHraiort  of  Education  Reierves, 
witk  Names  of  SecretarieM). 

Auckland— H.  N.  Garland 
Taranaki— F.  P.  Corkill 
Wellington— N.  J.  Tone 
Hawkers  Bay— E.  P.  A.  Platford 
Marlborough — J.  Smith 
Nelson — A.  T.  Jones 
Weatland— A.  J.  Morton 
Ouiterbtiry — U   H.  Pitman 
Otago — C.  liaoandrew 


Ikdustbial  Schools. 
Oovernment  Schools. 

Auckland  Industrial  School — Miss  S.  B. 

Jackson,  Manager 
Wellington  Receiying  Home — Mrs.  B.  S, 

Dick,  Manager 
Burnliam  Industrial  School  (Canterbury) 

— T.  Arcliey,  Manager 
Te  Oranga    Home   (Canterbury) —   rs. 

B.  T.  b ranting,  Manager 
Christchurch  Receiving  Home — Miss  A. 

B.  Cox,  Manager 
Oarersham  Industrial  School  (Otago) — 

G.  M.  Burlinson,  Manager 

Private  Schools, 

St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  Ponsonby 

— Rev.  G.  H.  Gillan,  Manager 
St.  Joseph's  InduHtrial  School,  Welling^ 

ton — Rev.  W.  J.  Lewis,  Manager 
St.    Mary's  Industrial  School,  NeUon — 

Very  Rer.  Dean  Mahoney,  Manager 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul's  Industrial  Sehool,. 

Dunedin — Right    Rey.    M.    Vernon, 

Manager 

InSTITUTIOK  TOB  DBA7-MUTB8, 
SUMNBB. 

Director— G.  yan  Asoh 
Steward — H.  Buttle 


LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

Inspector  —  Duncan  MacGregor,  M.A.,. 
M.B.,  C.M.» 

Assistant  Innpect-or — Mrs.  Grace  Neill 

Medical  Superintendent,  Auckland  Asy> 
luin— R.  M.  Beattie,  MB. 

Medical  Superintendent,  Christchurch 
Asylum— £.  G.  Leyinge,  M.B. 

Medical  Superintendent,  Porirua  Asy- 
lum— Gray  tiasnell,  M.D. 

Medical  Sunerintendent,  Wellington 
Asylum— W.  Baxter  Gow,  M.D. 

Medical  Superintendent.  Seaoliff  Asylum 
— F.  Truby  King,  MB. 

Superintendent,  Uukitika  Asylum  —  H. 
Gribben ;  Medical  Officer,  H.  Maoan- 
drew,  M.B. 

Superintendent,  Nelson  Asylum — J.  Mor- 
rison ;  Medical  Oificer,  W.  J.  Maokie, 
M.D. 

Ashbum  Hall,  Waikari  (private  asylum) 
— Proprietors,  Dr.  Alexander  and 
Executor  of  James  Hume;  Medical 
Officer,  Frank  Uay,  M.B. 


*  Also  holds  appointment  of  Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 
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MINES  DEPARTMENT. 
Ghibp  Ovficb. 

Minister    of  Mines — Hod.    James   Mo* 

GK>wan 
Under-Secretarj  for   Mines — H.   J.   H. 

Bliott 
Inspecting  Engineer — John  Hajes 
Chief  Clerk— T.  H.  Hamer 
Clerk— H.  E.  Jtaddiffe 
Analyst — J.  S.  Moclaurin,  D.Sc,  F.C.S. 
Geologist — Alexander  McKay,  F.G.S. 
Assistant  Geologist — W.  A.  McKaj 
Drauebtsman — C.  H.  Pierard 
Shorthand  Writer— J.  T.  Watkins 

Inbpbotohs  op  Mikbs. 

Thames  and  Auckland  Districts — James 
Coutts  ;  Assistant  Inspector,  Thomas 
Bjan :  Canterburj,  Dunedin,  and 
Southland  Districts — E.  R.  Green! 
Assistant  Inspector,  Robert  Mcintosh ; 
Cadet,  H.  Paton :  W^et  Coast  Dis- 
tricts— R.  Tennent;  Assistant  In- 
spector— A.  H.  Richards 

MiKINQ  BUBBAU. 

"Secretary— P.  Gftlyin 

Makaobbs  op  Watbb-baobs. 

Waimea-Kumara — A.  Aitken 
Mount  Ida — R.  Murraj 

SOHOOLB  OP  MlirBB. 

liooturers  and  Instructoirs :  Thames — 
F.  B.  Allen,  M.A.,  B  Sc. ;  Jissistant, 
A.  H.  y.  Morgan,  M. A. :  Reefton— J. 
W.  Lee  :  Coromandel — D.  Y.  Allen  : 
Waihi— P.  G.  Morgan,  M.A. 

BOABD  OP  SXAMINBBS   UNDBB  <' ThB 

Coal-minbs  Act,  1891." 

The  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of 
New  Zealand  ;  the  Surveyor-General ; 
the  Inspecting  Engineer  of  Mines; 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery, 
Wellington;  James  Bishop,  of  Brun- 
nerton ;  Alfred  Benjamin  Lindop, 
of  Denniston ;  and  (vacant) 

BOABD  OP  SZAMIKBBS  UirSBB  "  ThB 

BiiHiKO  Act,  1891." 

Same  official  members  as  above  Board, 
excepting  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Macninery,  Wellington,  with  tbe  fol- 
lowing private  members:  H.  A.  Gor- 
don, F.  G.  S.,  Auckland ;  Thomas 
Aitken  Dunlop,  Thames  ;  Patrick 
Quirk  Caples,  Reefton  ;  and  Francis 
Hodge,  Coiromandel 


The  Director  of  the  Geological  Surrey 
of  New  Zealand  is  Chairman  oi  both 
Boards,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Hamer  ia  the 
Secretary 

GbOLOGIOAL  SUBVBT,   MuSBUM,  AMD 

Obsbbtatobibs. 

Minister  in  Charge — The  Hon.  Mioiafcer 

of  Mines 
Director— Sir    J.    Hector,    K.C.M.G., 

M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Clerk,  Curator,  and   Meteorological  Ob- 

server  for  Wellington — R.  B.  Gore 
Astronomical  Observer — T.  King 
Meteorological  Observer,   Auckland — T. 

F.  Cheeseman,  F.L.S. 
Meteorological  Observer,  Dunedin  —  H. 

Skey 
Meteorological  Observer,  New  Plymouth 

— G.  W.  Palmer 
Meteorological   Observer,    Hokitika — A. 

D.  Macfarlane 
Meteorological   Observer,  Rotorua — Dr. 

Kenny 
Meteorological  Observer,  Te  Aroha— W. 

HUl 
Meteorological    Observer,    Lincoln — M. 

Gu^n 
Meteorological  Observer,  Hanmer  Plaint 

—Miss  C.  Taylor 

Nbw  Zbalahd  Inbtixuxb. 

Manager — Sir  J.  Hector,  K.C.M.G.,iLD.» 

F.R.S. 
Hon.  Treasurer— W.  T.  L.  Travera,  F.US. 
Secretary — R.  B.  Gore 


DEFENCE  DEPARXMBjST. 

Minister   of  Defence^Rt.    Hon.  R.  J. 

S^don,  P.C. 
Under-Secretary  —  Sir   A.    P.   Douglaa, 

Bart.     (Retired     Lieutenant,    R.N.), 

Major,  N.Z.M. 

Commandant  of  the  N,Z.  Forces, 

Colonel  James  Melville  Babington,  H.M. 
General  Staff  (^ocal  Major-General) 

Staff  Officer  of  Artillery, 

Major  St.  Leger    Montgomery    Moore, 
N.Z.M.  (Captain  R.G.A.) 

Acting  Staff  Officer  to  the  Commandattt 
of  the  N,Z.  Forcet, 

Major  N.  L.  D' A  Smith,  N.Z.M. 

Clerk— T.  F.  Grey 
Clerical  Cadet — A.  J.  Bicker 
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•ComaumdaiU    MiUiary    School    of    In- 
ttrucfion,   Wellington, 

Lieut.-Goiloiiel  Robert  Htylook  Owen, 
NJZ.H.  (Gftptain.  H.M.  3outh  L^n- 
cftehire  Regiment) 

D^mtoe  Store  Department. 

Storekeeper — J.  O'SulUvan 
Awietant  Storekeeper — H.  Jerred 

KVW   ZBAI.A9P   PSBMAirSNT   ^ILITIA. 

No.  1  Servics  Compqt^y. 

Lieot.'€olonel  W.  h.  MeMenger 
G»piain  H.  C.  Morrison 
Cftptmin  J.  E.  Hume 
UeuteDMit  H.  £.  Pilkington 
Lieatenact  W.  P.  Wall 
Lietttenant  M.  M.  GhMrdner 
LieotenaBt  Qt.  S.  B.  Miokie 
Lieutenant  R.  O.  Cliesnej 
laeulenaat  8.  0.  Sandle 

Intpeciore  of  Snbmchrine  Mining 
Setablishment*. 

Captain  J.  Falconer 

Captain  WUliam  Cojie,  late  Coast 
Brigade,  B.E. 

No.  2  Service  Company. 
Captain  J.  Falconer 
Captain     William     Cojle,     late     Co^V^t 

BrifMle,  R.£. 
I'lienteaant  F.  Sjnion 
Lieataoaot  R.  B.  Smyt^e 

Surgeon*  ^erm^vnent  MilUia 
(Wellington). 

John  Teare,  M.B. 

Smrgoon,  Permanent  MiUHa 
{A%eklan4). 

.Mm  JL,  Laing,  Jf  .D. 

Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia 
{LgiteUou). 

0.  H.  Upham,  M.B.C.S.fi. 

Remorarg  Surgeon,  Permanent  Militia. 
rick  J.  O'Neill  CCarroU,  L.R.C.S.I. 


fioi^ora/rg  Chaplain,  Jjgtlelton  Deitach- 
wtent  Permanent  Militjui. 

S^M  Rev.  B.  S.  Chambers 

JZefiCf  a«y  Chaplain,  Wellington  Detach- 
moot  PermamenA  MUitia, 

The  Rer.  W.  C.  WaUn,  M^. 


Officert  Commanding  MiUtia  and  Volun- 
teer Districts,  and  Adjutants. 

Auckland  —  Acting     Ac^utant,     Major 

James  Reid,  N  Z.M. 
Wellington  —  Brevet  -  Colonel      Stuart 

Newall,  O.B.,  N.Z.M. 
Canterbury  —  Brevet  -  Colonel    William 

Holden    Webb,    N.Z.M.,    late    H.M. 

lOdth  Foot 
North  Otago  (sub-district) — V.D.  Lieut.- 

Colonel  Alfred  Headland,  N.Z.  Vols. 
Otago  — Brevet-Colonel  Alfred   William 

Robin,  C  B.,  N.Z.M. ;  Adjutant,  Cap- 
tain L  J.  Jojce,  N.ZJf . 
Southland  (sub-district)  —  Major  John 

Edward  Hawkins,  N.Z.  Yols. 
Nelson  (temporary) — Major  George  Cecil 

Burleigh  Wolfe,  N«Z.M.,  late  Captain 

R  M.L.I. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  LANDS  AND 
SURVEY. 

Hi^D  Opfxcb. 

Minister  of  Lands— Hon.  Thqm^  Young 

Duncan 
Survev  or- General    and     jSecretarj    for 

Crown  Landa — J.  W.  A.  Marchant 
Under-Secretary    for    Crown    Lan^s  — 

W.  C.  Kensington 
Chief  Draughtsman— F.  W.  Flanagan 
Chief  Clerk— F.  T  O'^eiU 
Auditor  of  Land  Revenue  — W.  G.  Runcie 
Superintendent  of  Village  Settlementa — 

J.  E.  March 

AUQKI.AVD  DiaXBIOT. 

Assistant  Surveyor- General,  Chief  9ur- 

Teyor,    and   Commissioner  of   Crown 

Lands — G.  J.  Mueller 
Diatrict  Surveyors — L.  Cussen,  J.  B»ber, 

jun.,  G.  A.  Martin,  H.  D.  M.  Hfiaiard, 

T.  E.  Thompson 
Assistant  Surveyors — R.  S.   Galbraitb, 

D.  A.  I.  Barron,  H.  F.  Edgecumbe, 

H.  T.  Mitchell 
Chief  DraugbUman— C.  R.  PoUen 
Receiver   of    Land    Revenue  —  T.    M. 

Taylor 

Hawkb's  Bat  Distkiot. 

Chief    Surveyor  and    Commissioner    of 

Crown  Lands— E.  C.  Gold  Smith 
District  Land  Officer,  Gisbome,  F.  S. 

Smith 
District  Surrey qbs—F.  S.  Smith,  James 

Hay,  P.  A.  Dalsiel 
Assistant  Surveyor — T.  Biook 
Chief  Draughtsman — ^F.  SiqiiMon 
Beofliver  of  Land  RMeaua— ^.  Bull 
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Chief  Snrr^Tor  ssul  Coorimanon«r  of 
Crnwn  L»fid» — J.  Markensie 

DwtTfrt  Snrretow— H.  M.  Sleet,  GK  H. 
Btillarrt 

A«fi«iWnt-?^nrTPT«ni— J.  F,  Fnth,  W.  T. 
Morpfth,  R.  "Vf .  Wafpoii 

C!n«^  l)niTipht«fiiaTi — J   LmnfOBmr 

B«ectver  o(  Land  ReTeooe — G.  P.  Doiie 

WiauvoTOv  DiffnocT. 

Chief  Surrey  or    and    Commiwiouer   of 

Cmwn  Latxi* — J.  Stniufhon 
Diffnct  Snrtetorw — J.  1).  Climi^.  F.  A. 

Tliomppon,  H,  J.  Low«r  W.  J.  Wlieeler, 

J.  MfKiij 
Ap»ipfant  Sorv^Tor — J.  R,  Srnwissn 
C1ii«*f  DrsfighrsBian — L.  Smith 
Reeeiver  of  l»nd  lUvenoe — T.  &,  Waitt 

NSLIOV   DI8TBICT. 

Olii<»f    SnrreTor    and    CommiMioiier    of 

Crown  Lands — W  G.  Murrar 
Dim  rift  SarrPTon — J.  A.  Montgomerie, 

J.  .Snod^rnvM,  R.  X.  Sadd 
AMiatant    Snrr^Tort — J.    D.   Thomson, 

B.  0.  Robinawi,  A.  Gh.  Muir,  W.  C. 

MrAli»l«r 
Oiief  ]>ranght4inaii  and  BeceiTer  of  Land 

Rerenue — H.  Trent 

MABrBOKOUOH   DI8TBICT. 

Oliief  Surrejor  and  Conimi8ek>ner  of 
Crown  Land* — C.  W.  Adams 

Dinirict  Surrejor — D.  W.  QiUies 

As»f«t«nt  Surreyor — E.  W.  Bockcridge, 
U.  MaitUnd 

01ii<>f  1  Irsughtsman  and  ReceiTer  of  Land 
RereniM — W.  Armstrong 


of 


Orjifio  DuruiiCT. 


Chief  Sorrejor  and  Commissioner  of 
Grown  I^anris — David  Barroa 

Diiitnct  Snrrerorp^E.  H.  WibM^  D. 
M.  Calder,  W.  T.  Neiil 

Chief  Draughtsman — 8.  Thompeesi 

Receiver  of  Laud  Bevenne — G.  A.  Ht—la 

SeuTHXASD  DranicT^ 

Chief   Surrejor   and    Commxsatoacr    af 

Crown  Lands— John  Haj 
Asswtant  Surre^ior — A.  Hodgkinsoat 
Chief  Dranirhtsmao — G.  Bobinson 
Receirer  oi  Liuid  Barenve — H.  L.  Wekk 

MsXBKBa  OF  TtAWD   BOlABIH. 

AucUand — G.  J.  Mueller,  B.  ThosqaoB^ 

D.  Lundon,  J.  Benakaw 
Hawke's   Baj  — K  C.   Gold  Smith,   C 

Hall,    T.    Hjde,    K    R.    Gtoobb,    &, 

Mathewsan 
Taranaki  —  J.    Mackenzie,    J.    Healoipy 

Jamee  Rattenburj,  J-  B   Connett 
Wellington — J.  Stmichon*  A.  W.  Ho^^ 

A.  Keeee 
Nebon — W.  G.  Murray,  John  Ghiduaiif 

D.  Bate,  J.  Miir»*.ali  O    Ljnrh 
Mariborough — C.  W.   Adanif,    J.    Bed- 
wood,  A.  P.  Seymour,   J.  Duncan,  7. 

Parsona 
WeHland — G.  J.  Roberts,  A.  Matbeeon, 

J.  Cheenej,  J.  S.  I ang.  A.  Cummin^ 
Caiiterburj — T.    HiiDiphnea,      A-     C. 

Pringle,  J.  McLathlan.  J.  Stalj 
Otago— D.  Barron,   El.  H.  Sirkpatrick, 

U.  Clark,  J.  Duncan,  W.  Dallas 
Southland — J.  Uaj,  A.  Kinross,  J.  Mc^ 

Intjre,  A.  Baidej,  D.  King 


Wbvtlakd  DI8TBIOI. 


Chief    Surreyor  and    Conimissiotter 

Crown  Lands — G.  J.  Robent 
Aseistani  Swrrejor — W.  Wilson 
Chiff  Draufihi»nian — T  M   Grant 
RecetTrr  of   Laud   Berenue — A.  D.  A. 
Macfarlane 

ClVTIBBTniY  DiSTBICT. 

Chief  Surrejor  and  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands — T.  Hinnphri«'S 

Dint  Hot  Surrey  ore— T.  N.  Brodertek,  G. 
H.  M.  McCiure,  L.  O.  Mathias 

Chief  Draughtsman — C.  B.  Stianka 

Receirer  of  Land  Bayenoe — A*  A.  Mclfeb 


DEPABTMENT  OP  BOADB. 

BEAD  Omcs. 

Minister  in  Charge — Hon.  T.  Y.  Dnnaaa 
Chief  Engineer  of  Boads— C.  W.  Hui^- 

house 
Chief  Clerk -^W.  S.  Short 
Chief  Accountant — H.  J.  Kiiowiea 

Distriei  Officer*. 

Boad  Suryejors — Auckland,  A.  B. 
Wright  ;  Te  Euiti,  T.  Burd  ;  Botom% 
A.  C.  Turner;  Hawke's  Bay,  D.  H. 
McMillan;  Tarannki,  G.  T.  Murrvj; 
Wai'ganui,  B.  H.  Beaitej ;  Wtlinc^ 
ton,  G.  F.  Robinson  ;  Marlborough,  C. 
H.  Williams;  Canterhurj.  F.  Wither; 
Otago,  W.  D.  B.  McCurdie;  Soutfar 
land,  ».L.Falkiner 
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"THE  LAND  FOR  SETTLB1££NTS 
ACT.  1894." 

BOABD    or    LlVD    PUBOHASB    OOMMIB- 

8IOKBB8. 

OhAirman  of  Board  and  Land  Purchase 
Inspector — Alexander  Barron. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Inspector  as  Chairman,  the  Sur- 
reyor  •  General,  the  Comminsioner  o( 
Taxes — these  for  the  whole  colony — with 
the  Commissioners  of  Crown  Lands  and 
a  member  of  the  Land  Board  in  each 
land  district,  who  are  members  only  for 
the  business  arising  within  their  re- 
spectire  districts. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    AORIOUL- 

TUBE. 

Minbter  in  Charge — Hon.  T.  Y.  Duncan 

Hbad  Opticb. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Chief  In- 
spector of  Stock — John  D.  Ritchie 

Chief  Clerk— Richard  Evatt 

Compiler  of  Statistics — E.  B.  Burdekin 

Clerks — Correspondence  branch  :  F.  S. 
Pope,  J.  Longton,  R.  W.  Atkinson,  D. 
Sinclair,  A.  McTaggart,  T.  D.  H.  Hall, 
T.  Kennedy.  Accountant's  Branch — 
J.  E.  D.  Spicer,  A.  Calcott,  F.  C. 
H jorring,  T.  R.  Walton,  A.  E.  Rowden, 
S.  FitEgibbon 

LoNBOK  Offiob. 

Produce  Commissioner,  London — H.  C. 
Cameron 

Ybtebikabt  DinsioH. 

Chief  Veterinary  Surgeon — J.  A.  Gilruth* 

M.B.C.V.S. 
Assistant    Chief    Veterinarian  —  C.     J. 

Reakes,  M.R.C.V.S. 
Laboratory  Assistant — G-.  H.  Barker 
Veterinarians      (Ms.R.C.V.S.)  —  H.     C. 

Wilkie   (F.R.C.V.S.),  A.  R.  Young,  T. 

M.  Edgar,   J.  Lyons,  J.  Douglas,  J. 

Biand  (F.B.C.V.S.),  S.  Barton 
Meat     Inspectors      and      Veterinarians 

(MS.R.C.V.S  )  —  J.    a.   Clayton,    A. 

Crabb,   D    H.   Rait,  C.  R.  Neale,  J. 

R.  Charlton,   T.  O.  Lilico,  J.   A.   K. 

Towers,  A.  McL.   Pater^on,  D.  Mac- 

battie,  H.  A.  Rcid,  J.  Kerrigan,  V.  A. 

Bankes,  J.  Nuttall,  F.  C.  Robertson, 

W.  H.  Hawthorn,  W.  G.  Taylor,  W. 

4 — ^Year-book 


D.  Snowball,  A.  W.  Barnes,  J.  McEief 
T.  Cunningham 
Meat   Inspectors  —  H.  S.    S.   Eyle,  H. 
Marsack,  F.  Beattie,  W.  A.  P.  Sutton 

DiiBT  DmsiON. 

Dairy  Commissioner — J.  A.  Einsella 
Dairy  Instructors —  D.  J.  McGowan,  D. 

Cuddie,  W.  M.  Singleton 
Dairy  Produce  Graders — A.  A.  Thorn- 
ton, J.   Johnston,  E.  Townshend,   D. 
Dickie,  A.  G.  Shirley,  S.  A.  Dumble- 
ton,  T.  C.  Brash 

Biological   and    Hobticultubal 
Division. 

Biologist— T.  W.  Kirk,  F.L.S. 

Assistant  Entomologiitt — Auckland,  Cap- 
tain T.  Broun,  F.E.S. 

Pomologists  —  North  Island,  W.  J. 
Palmer,  8.  I.  Fitch,  W.  A.  Boucher. 
South  Island,  J.  C.  Blackmore 

Fruit  Inspectors — Auckland,  Captain  T. 
Broun,  F.E.S. ;  Wellington,  H.  Pale- 
thorpe ;  Christchurch,  A.  C.  Smale ; 
Dunedin,  A.  F.  Cargill 

Chbmioal  Ditibiok. 

Chemist— B.  C.  Aston,  F.C.S. 
Laboratory  Assbtant — G.  Williams 

POULTBY  DlYISIOV. 

Poultry  Expert— D.  D.  Hyde 

Poultry   Giaders  —  Auckland,     R.     W. 

Pounsford;  Wellington,  W.  Blowers; 

Christchurch,   S.   Newton ;    Dunedin, 

T.  F.  Leihy 
Poultry-station    Attendants  —  Ruakura, 

C.  Cussen  ;  Momohaki,  H.  C.  CoUett  i 

Bumham,  W.  S.  McRae ;  Milton,  J. 

W.  Stewart 


Hemp  Graders — Auckland,  W.  H.  O. 
Johnston  ;  Wellington,  C.  J.  Fulton 

Dairy  Inspectors  —  Auckland,  G.  M. 
Williamson  ;  Paeroa,  F.  Beattie ; 
Thames,  W.  A.  P.  Sutton ,  Welling- 
ton, P.  Thomson ;  Christchurch,  A. 
Macpherson  ;  Dunedin,  J.  G.  Parker 

Overseers  of  Experimental  Farms^Wai- 
rangi,  N.  Kensington ;  Ruakura,  M. 
Mulcahy;  Momohaki,  F.  Gillandexs; 
Weraroa,  G.  Ross 

Caretakers,  Quarantine-stations — Auck- 
land, A.  Dickson ;  Wellington,  J.  P^ 
Ross ;  Lyttelton,  W.  J.  Thomas 
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(AUo  R«i^tmr»  of  Brands  and  In* 
<4P«etors  iuid«r  the  SiaoiEhterhig  and 
Innpectcon.  Dairy  Indtutay,  and 
Noxious  \Ve«ia  Act9> 

Auckland  Di»triot — Auckland,  fi.  Glifton 
(in  eharj^e),  F.  H.  Britt&in  ;  Ohaea- 
w»i,  D.  A.  tlraham ;  Whangarei,  J. 
T.  Stone;  Hamilton,  D.  Rose;  Kihi- 
kihi,  J.  Kjerr ;  Taur&ngftt  S-  ^  Ooi- 
lett 

Hawke's  Bay  District — ^«pter,  W.  \iiller 
(in  <'harge)  ;  Gts borne,  (J.  Thomson 
and  D.  Fleming ;  Wairoa,  W.  R. 
Ruthertiird  ;  Hastin^B^  P.  Q-.  Wayne  -, 
WoodTille,  J.  Harvey, 

Watmrapa  Diaferict-— ilaeterton,  Gt.  H. 
Jenkinaon  tin  ciiarge)  ;  Ciurterton,  P. 
a  Webb 

Wellington  District  —  Wellinirton,  .1. 
Drummomi  (otBceand  port),  D.  Munro 

Manawaiu  District — Palmerston  North, 
J,  Doncau  ( in  ciiarge) 

West  Coast  (North  laiand)  District — 
Wangitnui,  A.  K.  Blundeil  (iu charge); 
Hunfcemilc,  V.  A.  Huddleston ;  Ila- 
wera,  J.  VV.  Deem ;  Stratford,  J. 
6ud|i(e ;   New  Ptymouth,  R^  Rowsn 

MLarlborough  District  —  Bleuueim,  J. 
!iioore 

Canterbury  District — Christchurch.  R.F 
Holdemess  (in  <'hargf),  and  E.  A 
Dowden  (otiite)  ;  Rotheriiaui,  J.  C 
Huddleston  ;  Ranteiora,  C.  A.  Cuu 
ningiiam  ;  A&liburtun,  B.  Fullart^u  ; 
Timaru,  E.  A.  Field 

f^outhern     District  —  Dunedin,    T.     A. 
Fraser,  Assistant  Chief  Inspector   (in 
charge)  and  J.  HI.  Thomson  iotfice  and 
jMjrt)  ;   Fairlie,  W.  Black  :   Kurow,  W 
Wills;  Oamaru,  J.  0.  Miller;  Palmers 
ton  South,  H.  Uill ;   Mosgiel,  A.  Iron 
side;    Naaeby,   R.   I.  Gosjiage ;    Clyde 
G--    McLeod  ;     Lawrence,     A.    Mills 
Milton,   R.  Wrigiit  ;    Balclutha,  J.  L 
Brucp  ;   Gore,  W.  Dalgliesh  ;    Tnvercar 
Ifill,   H.   T.   G.   Turner  ;    Bluff,   J.    W 
Raymond    (port)  ;     Riverton,    T.    Gd 
mour;  t^ueenstown, 

Westland  District— Hokitika,  C.  C.  Kmp- 
aon  (in  charge) 

Nelson  District  —  Nelson,  H.  McN. 
Campbell  (in  charge) ;  Richmond,  G. 
S.  Cooke 


VAUIATION  DEPAHTMH3PIL 

Vainer  Gefwrsi — John  McGowm 

DepatT  Vaioer-GeuBfrni — G.  R  G.  Camp- 
bell' 

Chief  Clerk— F.  J.  M.  D.  Waimsiey^ 

Glerka — A.  E.  Fowler.  H-  L.  Wiggins^ 
J.  Atkinson.  G.  Hailiday 

Draafrhtsnmn — H.  H.  Seed 

Supemsmjj  Valuers — W.  DoxHsaaL,  Amsi^ 
land  ;  A.  P.  OTJaiiai^tmx^  Chrxat- 
fhurcii  ;  A.  McKerrow^,  Dtmedm ; 
H.  Carsweil,  InTercar^iil 

Dislirict  Valuers — James  I.  Wilson,  jun.^ 
Whanj^arei;  W.  Garrett,  J".  S.  Eev- 
iiolds.  Auckland  ;  W.  H.  Wailk 
Hamilton;  Ian  S.  Sintserr.  Gtsbomff; 
W.  E.  Gritfin,  Napier ;  H-  J.  C.  Cou£te. 
Hawera ;  S.  Hid.  New^  PlTnumtii ; 
A.  Barns^  Waneanui;  R.  Grardner. 
Palmerston  North;  J.  Fraser.  Master^ 
ton ;  J.  Ames,  Wellin^on ;  T.  W. 
Caverhiil.  Petone  ;  E.  Bueniiy,  Pieton  ; 
J.  Glen,  Nelson  ;  J.  Webster,  Hokitik&t 
A.  D.  Bayfield,  Westport :  D.  Dick, 
Ashley;  H.  Murray,  Christchuroh ; 
A.  Freeman,  Chriwtchurch  ;  A-  AJiioi, 
Timaru ;  E.  A.  Atkinson.  Oamam ;  W. 
L.  Crai^,  Paimerston  South  ;  W.  Dallas. 
Bald ui  ha  ;  J.  Wngbt,  Dunedin  ;  J. 
George,  Queeitstown ;  John  SmadL 
Gore;  Charles  Rout,  A.  Pypor.  InTwr^ 
oargUl 

Clerks— Auckhmd,  E.  W.  Watson,  T.  C 
Somers;  Christchuroh,  J.  M.  Wheeier 
A.  Millar;  Dunedin.  A.  Clothi^.  J. 
T.  Bolt;  Invereargdl,  T.  Oswtn,  C. 
fie  R.  Andrews 

Cadeis — Auciilaud,  B.  Panting  ;  WeH- 
inj^ton,  E.  J.  R.  Ciuuming  and  F.  C 
Douglas;  Inverearmil,  D.  Corcoran 


GOVERNMENT    INSURAJJfCK 
;  DEPARTMENT. 

Conimiseioner— J.  H.  Richardson,  F.F.A.^ 
F.I.A.V. 

Asi>wtant  Cou>missioner — D.  M.  Luckio 

Actuary — Morris  Fox 

Secretary — W.  B.  Hudson 
'  Chief  M'edicaiOtfioer— T.  Cahill,  M.D. 

Accjuntaut-  G.  W.  Barltrop 

Chief  Clerk— R.  C.  Niveu 
'  Assistant  Actuary — G.  Leslie 

Second  Assistant  Actuary — P.  Muter 

OlUce  Examiner-- G.  A.  Kennetiv 

Clerks— J.  W.  Kinuiburgh,  W.  S.  Smith, 
A.  H.    Haiuerton,    I).    J.  Mcia^.    Mc- 
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Keosie,  A.  Avery,  F.  B.  Bolt,  T.  L. 
Barker,  A.  L.  B.  Jordan,  H.  S.  Mann- 
ing, C.  E.  Galwey,  Ch.  Webb,  F.  K. 
Kelling.  J.  B.  Young,  G.  C.  Fache, 
J.  A.  Thornton,  H.  Rose,  A.  de  Castro, 
R.  P.  Hood,  a.  A.  N.  Campbell,  A. 
T.  Traversi,  C.  J.  Alexander,  R.  T. 
Smith,  F.  M.  Leckie,  H.  L.  Lerestaro, 
W.  H.  Woon,  8.  P.  Hawthorne,  J. 
G.  Reid,  A.  £.  Jackson,  C.  H.  B. 
Stiehburj,  J.  R.  Samson,  H.  H.  Hen- 
derson, R.  Fullerton,  A.  H.  Johnstone, 
0.  8.  Niooll,  R.  8.  Latta.  T.  Fouhy,  G. 
E.  Sadd,  J.  T.  Ghinn,  J.  R.  Fraser,  W. 
Spence,  J.  J.  Feeney,  T.  M.  Dimant, 
W.  J.  Ewart,  H.  Wylie,  M.  L.  Wilson, 
B.  TreTithick 
Chief  Messenger — W.  Archer 

AvcKLAND  AesNcr. 
District  Manager — W.  J.  Speight 
€hief  Clerk— J.  E.  Btenkhorn 
Clerks— C.  H.  Ralph 

Napibb  Agbkot. 
Beeident  Agent — J.  H.  Dean 

Wanoakui  Agbnct. 
Keaident  Agent — A.  B.  Allison 

WnXIKOTON   AOBNCT. 

District  Manager  and  Supervisor  of  New 

Business — G.  Robertson 
Chief  Clerk— M.  J.  E.  Heywood 
Clerks  —  W.    C.   Marohant,   A.  M.  Mc- 
Donald 

Nblson  Agbnot. 

Beeident  Agent — A.  P.  Burnes 

Gbbtmouth  Aqbhot. 
Resident  Agent — A.  W.  G.  Burnes 

Chbibtohuboh  Aobnot. 

District  Manager — J.  C.  Prudhoe 
Chief  Clerk— J.  W.  H.  Wood 
Cler»— G.  J.  Robertson 

TnfABU   AOBKOT. 

Resident  Agent— 8.  T.  Wicksteed 

Oamabu  Aobnot. 
Bendent  Afrent— O.  H.  Pinel 

DrKBDiK  Agbnct. 

District  Manager — R.  8.  McGowan 
Chief  Clerk— G.  Crichton 
Clerks — A.  Marryatt 

Intbbcaboill  Agbnot. 
BflsideDt  Agent — J.  Findlay 


PUBLIC  TRUST  OFFICE. 

Public  Trustee — J.  W.  Poynton 

Solicitor— F.  J.  Wilson 

Chief  Clerk — A.  A.  E.  Duncan 

Assistant  Chief  Clerk — T.  S.  Ronaldson 

Clerks— T.  Stephens,  P.  Fair,  C.  Zacha- 
riah,  P.  Hervey,  E.  C.  Reeyes,  W.  A. 
Fordham,  A.  Purdie,  G.  A.  Smjth, 
A.  J.  Cross,  B.  A.  Smythe,  J.  B.Jack, 
W.  Barr,  E.  O.  Hales,  C.  Morris,  8.  W. 
Smith,  C.  A.  Goldsmith,  H.  Masters, 
R.  Price,  N.  M.  Chesney,  H.  Turner, 
C.  M.  Calders,  A.  Peterson,  O.  Beck, 
M.  E.  Nash,  F.  Downes,  J.  Menzies, 
E.  P.  Hay,  R.  MacGibbon,  G.  Purnell 

District  Agent,  Christchuroh  —  M.  C. 
Bariiett  ;  Clerks,  T.  R.  Saywell,  J. 
Allen,  P.  A.  Derereuz,  A.  R.  Hadfield 

District  Agent,  Auckland — E.  F.  Warren  ; 

Clerk,  E.  N.  H.  Browne,  V.  Adams, 

C.  Robinson 
District  Agent,  Dunedin — F.  H.  Morice ; 

Clerks,  W.  S.  McGowan,  T.  Young 

District  Agent,  Greymouth — T.  D.  Een- 
dall 

District  Agent,  Nelson— E.  P..  Walkis 

West  Coast  Settlement  Reserres  Agent 
and  District  Agent,  New  Plymouth — 
Thomas  W.  Fisher;  Clerk,  H.  Oswin 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLERS 
OFFICE. 

Superintendent — John  McGowan 
Deputj  Superintendent — G.  F.  C.  Camp- 
bell 
Chief  Clerk -F.  J.  M.  D.  Walmsley 
Inspecting  Accountant — P.  Heyes 

Clerks— W.  Waddel,  H.  E.  Williams, 
W.  N.  Hinchcliffe,  J.  E.  Thompson, 
A.  W.  Knowles,  W.  Auld,  M.  J.  Crom- 
hie,  T.  W.  Foote,  C.  T.  Fraser,  J.  B. 
Wallis,  A.  A.  Prichard,  H.  O'Rourke, 
C.  Wilton,  C.  B.  Collins,  R.  G.  McLen- 
nan, A.  Tudhope,  J.  F.  O'Leary,  T. 
W.  Vitkery 

Chief  Valuers — W.  Duncan,  Auckland ; 
A.  P.  O'Callaghan,  Christchurch ;  A. 
McEerrow,  Dunedin ;  H.  Carswell, 
LiTercargiU 

Clerk  at  Auckland— F.  B.  Robertson 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC 
HEALTH. 

Minister  of   Health— Hon.    Sir  J.   G. 

Ward,  K.C.M.G. 
Chief  Health  OflSoer — J.  Malcolm  Mason, 

M.D.,P.C.8.,D.P.H.,  Cambridge 

District  Health  Officer— T.  H.  A.  Valen- 
tine,  M.R.O.S.E.,  L.  andD.P.H.,B.C.P. 
Lond. 

Naiiye  He^th  Officer  —  Maui  Pomare, 
M.D. 

Secretary — E.  Homeman 

Clerks— Herbert  B.  Magrath,  F.  Willis, 
H.  Eastgate,  T.  P.  Butler,  J.  W. 
Taylor.  Typists,  Ethel  Eyans,  G. 
Craig 

Port  Health  Officers,— 

Whangarei — G.  B.  Sweet,  M.B.  et 
Ch.M.,  Sydney 

Auckland  —  Edward  Wm.  Sharman, 
L.R.C.P.  et  R.C.S.  Edin.,  L.F.P.S. 
Qlas. 

Kaipara  Heads — Captain  J.  C.  Smith 

Onehunga — W.  G.  Scott,  L.S.A.  Lond., 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  M.D.  Durh. 

Gisborne — J.  W.  Williams,  M.B.  et 
Oh.M.,  M.D.  Edin. 

Napier -T.  C.  Moore,  M.B.  et  B.S., 
M.D.  Univ.  Dubl. 

Nelion— E.  J.  Roberts,  M.B.  et  B.S., 
Univ.  of  N.Z. 

Wanganui  — R.  C.  Earle,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  L.S.A.  Lond. 

Wellington— H.  Pollen,  M.D.,  M.S. 

Picton— H.  A.  H.  Claridge,  M.B.  et 
BS.,  UniT.  Durnam 

Lyttelton— C.  H.  Upham,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  L.    .C.P.  Lond. 


Timaru  — R.    S.    Reid,   L.R.C.P.    et 
L.R.O.S.  Edin. 

Oamaru— A.  Douglas,  M.B.  et  M.S. 
Edin. 

Port  Chalmers— G.  Hodges,  M.B.  et 

M.S.  Edin. 

Bluff— Jas.  Torrance,    M.B.  et  B.S. 
^    UniT.  of  N.Z. 

""Westport- M.  Mackenzie,  L.R.C.P.,. 
L.R.C.S.Edin.,  L.F.P.S.  Glas..  M.B. 
et  B.S.  UniT.  Melb. 

Greymouih — C.  L.  Morice,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.,  L.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.S.A.  Lond. 

Vaccine  Distributor— J.  G.  F.  Wilford, 
M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  L.S.A.  Lond. 

Bacteriologist— J.  A.  Gilruth,  M.R.C.V.S. 

Assistant  in  Laboratory — G.  H.  Barker 

District  Health  Officers — 

Auckland— R.  H.  Makgill,  M  B.,  M.&. 
Dunedin— F.  Ogston,  M.D.  M.S. 

Acting;  District  Health  Officers — 

Christchurch- W.    H.   Symes,    M.D.,. 
M.B.,  M.S.,  B.Sc. 

Nelson— E.  J.  Roberts,  M.B.,B.S. 

Blenheim — W.  Anderson,  M.B.,  M  S. 

Napier— H.  B.   Finch,    M.B.,   Ch.B., 
D.P.H. 

Sanitary  Inspectors — 
Dunedin — J.  E.  Gunn 

Wellington— A.   H.   Kendall,   C.    A- 
Schauer 

Auckland — 0.  C.  Winstanley 

Napier — M.  Kershaw 

Nelson— E.  Middleton 

Christchurch — ^D.  Munro 

InTercargill — K.  Cameron 


CaDBTS   IK  GOTBRMMBNT  SbBYIOB  TO  BB  YOLUNTBBBB. 

Cadets  in  the  CiTil  SerTice  are  required,  after  arriTing  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  to  serTe  for  three  years  in  a  Volunteer  corps.  Heads  of  departments  are 
required  to  see  that  cadets  who  come  within  the  regulations  join  the  Volanteer 
Force,  and  serTC  for  the  period  named,  and  also  to  notify  the  Under-Secretary  for 
Defence  of  the  appointment  of  all  cadets  coming  within  this  regulation. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Thsbe  is  no  State  Church  in  the  colony,  nor  is  State  aid  given 
to  any  form  of  religion.  Grovemment  in  the  early  days  set  aside 
certain  lands  as  endowments  for  various  religious  bodies,  but  nothing 
of  the  kind  has  been  done  for  many  years  past. 

Chuboh  of  thb  Pbovinob  of  Nbw  Zealand,  oommonly  oallbd 

THE  "Chuboh  of  England." 

Bishops. 

The  Most  Eev.  William  Garden  Cowie,  D.D.,  Auckland ;  conse- 
crated 1869  (Prunate). 

The  Bight  Eev.  William  Leonard  Williams,  D.D.,  Waiapu; 
consecrated  1895. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Frederic  Wallis,  D.D.,  Wellington;  consecrated 
1895. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Chcurles  Oliver  Mules,  M.A.,  Nelson ;  consecrated 
1892. 

The  Bight  Bev.  ChurchillJulius,  D.D.,  Christchurch;  consecrated 
1890. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Samuel  Tarratt  Nevill,  D.D.,  Donedin ;  conse- 
crated 1871. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Cecil  Wilson,  M.A.,  Melanesia;  consecrated 
1894. 

BoMAN  Catholic  Chuboh. 

Archbishop, 

The  Most  Bev.  Francis  Bedwood,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Archbishop  and 
Metropolitan,  Wellington ;  consecrated  1874. 

Bishops. 

The  Bight  Bev.  George  Michael  Lenihan,  D.D.,  Auckland ;  con- 
secrated 1896. 

The  Bight  Bev.  John  Joseph  Grimes,  S.M.,  D.D.,  Christchurch  ; 
consecrate  1887. 

The  Bight  Bev.  Michael  Verdon,  D.D.,  Dunedin;  consecrated 
18%. 

Annual  Meetings  and  Officebs. 

The  principal  present  heads  or  officers  of  the  various  churches, 
and  the  places  and  times  of  holding  the  annual  or  periodical  assem- 
blies or  meetings,  are  as  follow : — 

Church  of  England. — For  Church  purposes,  the  colony  is  divided 
into  six  dioceses,  viz. :  Auckland,  Waiapu,  Welington,  Nelson, 
Christchurch,  and  Dunedin.  The  General  Synod  meets  every  third 
year  in  one  or  other  of  the  dioceses.  Bepresentatives  attend  from 
each  diocese,  and  also  from  the  diocese  of  Melanesia. — President, 
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the  Bishop  of  Anckland,  Primate.  The  Diocesan  S3mods  meet 
once  a  year,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese. 
The  next  General  Synod  will  be  held  in  Auckland,  on  the  28tb 
January,  1904. 

Boman  Catholic  Church. — ^The  diocese  of  Wellington,  established 
in  1848,  was  in  1887  created  an  Archdiocese  and  the  metropoHtan 
see.  There  are  three  suffiragan  dioceses — Auckland,  Ghristchurch, 
and  Dunedin.  A  Betreat  is  held  annually  in  each  of  the  four 
dioceses,  at  the  end  of  which  a  Synod  is  held,  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop,  and  at  which  all  his  clergy  attend. 

In  January,  1899,  the  first  Provincial  Council  of  New  Zealand 
was  held  in  Wellington,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Metropolitan, 
and  attended  by  all  the  Suffiragan  Bishops,  and  a  number  of  priesta 
elected  specially  in  each  diocese  as  representatives  of  the  whole 
Catholic  clergy  in  the  colony.  The  decrees  of  this  Council  were 
approved  by  Rome  in  April,  1900,  were  published  on  1st  January, 
1901,  and  are  now  binding  in  every  diocese  in  New  Zealand. 

Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Zealand, — The  union  of  the  Otago 
and  Southland  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
northern  New  Zealand  was  effected  in  Dunedin  on  the  31st  October, 
1901.  The  united  Church  bears  the  name  **  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand.''  The  General  Assembly  will  meet 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  November,  1902,  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Wellington ;  and  thereafter,  on  ordinary  occasions,  alternately  in 
Dunedin  and  Wellington.  Moderator,  the  Rev.  James  Gibb,  Dun- 
edin ;  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  Rev.  David  Sidey,  D.D.,  Napier. 

Methodist  Church  of  Australasia, — The  annual  New  Zealand 
Conference  meets  on  or  about  the  last  Tuesday  in  February,  the 
exact  date  being  determined  by  the  President,  who  holds  office 
for  one  year.  Each  Conference  determines  where  the  next  one 
shall  assemble.  President  (1902-3),  Rev.  D.  J.  Murray,  Masterton  ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  S.  Lawry,  Palmerston  North.  The  next  Con- 
ference is  to  meet  in  Durham  Street  Church,  Christchurch. 

Primitive  Methodist  Church, — A  Conference  takes  place  every 
January.  The  next  is  to  be  held  at  Ashburton,  conmiencing  8th 
January,  1903.  The  Conference  officials  for  the  present  yeco:  are  : 
President,  C.  M.  Luke,  Esq.,  Welliugton ;  Vice-President,  Rev.  G. 
Clement,  Westport ;  Secretary,  Rev.  R.  Hall,  Bluff;  Secretary  of 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  D.  Goldie,  Pitt  Street,  Auckland ; 
Treasurer  of  Mission  Funds,  Mr.  Joseph  Watkinson,  Mangere, 
Auckland. 

Baptist  Onion  of  New  Zealand, — President,  Rev.  F.  W.  Boreham, 
Mosgiel ;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  Chidgey,  Christchurch  ;  Secretary,  Rev. 
J.  J.  North,  Spreydon.  The  Union  comprises  34  churches,  3,679 
members,  4,678  scliolars  in  the  Sunday  schools,  with  690  teachers. 
Tbere  are  also  110  local  preachers,  and  26  preaching-stations.  This 
religious  body  has  a  newspaper  of  its  own,  the  New  Zealand 
Baptut,  pubhshed  in  Christchurch ;  Editor,  Rev.  F.  W.  Boreham, 
Mosgiel. 
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Congregational  Union  of  New  Zealand. — The  annual  meetings 
are  held  during  the  month  of  February,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
decided  on  by  vote  of  the  Council.  Chairman  for  1902-1903,  Rev, 
I.  Sarginson,  Christchurch ;  Chairman-elect,  Rev.  W.  A.  Evans. 
Wellington;  Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Day,  Auckland;  Treasurer,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lyon,  Auckland;  Registrar,  Mr.  F.  Meadowcroft,  Welling- 
ton ;  Head  Office,  Auckland.  In  1903  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
will  be  held  at  Dunedin.  The  Committee  of  the  Union  meets  at 
Auckland  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Hebrews, — Ministers :  Rev.  S.  A.  Goldstein,  Auckland ;  Rev. 
H.  van  Staveren,  Wellington ;  Rev.  I.  Zachariah,  Christchurch ; 
Rev.  A.  T.  Chodowski,  Dunedin ;  Mr.  Alexander  Singer,  Hokitika'. 
Annual  meetings  of  the  general  Congregations  are  usually  held  at 
these  places  during  the  month  of  Elul  (about  the  end  of  Augu^). 


DEFENCES,  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL.* 

The  defence  forces  consist  of  the  Royal  N.Z.  Artillery  and  Royal 
N.Z.  Engineers,  and  the  auxihary  forces  of  Volunteers  (Mounted 
Rifles,  Naval,  Garrison,  and  Field  Artillery,  Submarine  Miners, 
Engineers,  Rifle,  Cycle,  Bearer  companies,  and  Defence  Rifle 
Giubs).  There  is  a  Commander  of  the  Forces,  who  is  an  Imperial 
officer.  A  Royal  Artillery  officer  is  Staff  Officer  for  Artillery.  To 
the  Under-^cretary  for  Defence  all  questions  of  expenditure  are 
referred. 

Military  Instruction. 

A  School  of  Military  Instruction  has  been  established  at  Welling- 
ton,  with  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  forces  as  Commandant. 

Militia  and  Volunteer  Districts. 

The  two  islands  (North  and  Middle)  are  divided  into  five  dis- 
tricts and  two  sub-districts,  each  commanded  by  a  Field  Officer  of 
Militia  or  Volunteers,  with  a  staff  of  drill-sergeants. 

RoTAL  N.Z.  Artillery. 

This  Force  is  divided  into  four  detachments,  which  are  stationed 
at  Auckland,  Wellington  (head -quarters),  Lyttelton,  and  Dunedin; 
their  principal  duties  are  to  look  after  and  take  charge  of  all  guns, 
stores,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  at  these  four  centres. 
The  Force  consists  of  one  lieut. -colonel,  three  captains,  four  subal- 
terns, with  an  estabhshment  of  240  rank  and  file. 

RoTAL  N.Z.  Engineers. 

This  branch,  like  the  Artillery,  is  divided  amongst  the  four 
centres  for  submarine  mining  and  torpedo  work,  and  consists  of  two 
captains,  two  subalterns,  and  one  probationary  cadet,  with  a  total 

*  For  infonnatiozi  as  to  mJliUry  contiogents  sent  for  service  in  South  Africa,  tee  P&rt  II. 
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establishment  of  96  of  all  ranks.  They  have  charge  of  two  torpedo 
boats  and  three  steam  launches,  two  submarine  mining  steamers  of 
the  "Sir  F.  Chapman "  class,  and  of  all  submarine  mining  anch 
torpedo  stores. 

VOLUNTEBBS. — MOUKTED   RiFLES. 

There  are  forty-two  corps  of  Mounted  Bifles  in  the  North  Island 
and  thirty-one  in  the  Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of 
5,464  of  all  ranks.  These  corps  go  into  camp  for  an  annual 
training  of  six  days. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — NaVAL  AND   GaBBISON   AbTILLEBY. 

There  are  five  Naval  Artillery  Corps  and  one  Garrison  Artillery 
Corps* in  the  North  Island,  and  three  Naval  and  two  Garrison 
Artillery  Corps  in  the  Middle  Island,  comprising  in  all  a  total  of  50 
officers  and  917  rank  and  file.  They  go  into  camp  annually  for 
sixteen  days. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — SUBMABINE    MiNEBS. 

There  are  two  corps  of  Submarine  Miners  in  the  North  Island,  of 
a  total  strength  of  190.  These  corps  also  have  cutters,  &c.,  provided, 
and  are  instructed  in  rowing,  knotting,  spUcing.  signalling,  and  other 
duties  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  service.  Attendance  at  an 
annual  camp  is  also  compulsory. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — ^FlELD    AbTILLEBY. 

There  are  five  batteries  of  Field  Artillery  (two  in  the  North 
Island  and  three  in  the  Middle  Island),  with  a  total  of  430  of  all 
ranks.  They  are  armed  with  15-pounder  B.L.,  9-pounder  Arm- 
strong R.B.L.  guns,  and  6-pounder  Nordenfeldts,  on  field-carriages, 
and  go  into  camp  annually  for  sixteen  days. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — ^EnGINEEBS. 

This  branch  consists  of  four  corps,  with  a  total  of  349  of  all 
ranks,  two  in  the  North  and  two  in  the  Middle  Island.  Besides 
carrying  rifles  they  are  provided  with  entrenching  tools  and  all 
appliances  for  making  and  blowing  up  bridges  or  laying  land-mines. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — BiFLE    COBPS. 

In  this  branch  of  the  service  there  are  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
corps,  fifty-five  being  in  the  North  Island  and  sixty-one  in  the 
Middle  Island,  with  a  total  strength  of  7,762  of  all  ranks,  including 
garrison  bands. 

VOLUNTEEBS. — CyCLE    CoBPS. 

There  are  Volunteer  cycle  corps  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin,  of  a  maximum  strength  of  two  officers  and 
twenty-five  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file :  they  are  at- 
tached to  the  infantry  battaUons  at  those  centres. 
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VOLUKTBEBS. — BbAREB  CoBPS. 

Volunteer  bearer  corps  at  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchurch, 
and  Dunedin  are  of  a  maximum  strength  of  three  officers  and  fifty 
non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file.  There  is  also  a  bearer 
corps  at  Nelson  of  a  maximum  strength  of  two  officers  and  twenty- 
fiye  non-commissioned  officers,  rank  and  file. 

Defbnce  Eifle  Clubs. 

These  have  lately  been  established  by  the  Government.  Mem- 
bers can  purchase  rifles  at  cost  price  from  Government.  An  annual 
grant  ot  ammunition  is  made  to  those  members  who  fulfil  condi- 
tions as  to  quarterly  drills.  There  are  seventy-four  rifle  clubs, 
comprising  about  1,500  men. 

VOLUKTEEBS. — CaDET   COBPS. 

There  is  a  force  of  fifty-eight  cadet  corps — ^viz.,  twenty-two  in 
the  North  Island  and  thirty-six  in  the  Middle  Island. 

Abms,  etc. 

The  whole  of  the  adult  portion  of  the  Force  have  carbines  or 
rifles ;  Cadets  being  armed  with  Martini-Enfield  and  Snider  carbines. 
Defence  rifle  clubs  are  armed  with  Martini-Enfield  rifles. 

Enbolment,  etc. 

Members  of  the  Permanent  Forces  are  enrolled  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  from  enrolment,  the  last  three  years  of  such 
being  in  the  Beserve ;  adult  Volunteers  for  three  years,  and  cadets 
two  years.  The  Permanent  Forces  are  principally  recruited  from 
men  who  have  one  year's  efficient  service  in  the  Volunteers.  After 
passing  the  gunnery  and  other  courses  and  serving  three  years 
in  the  Permanent  Forces  the  men  are  eligible  for  transfer  to  poUce 
and  prison  services. 

Instbuctobs. 

The  Instructors  for  artillery  and  engineer  and  submarine  mining 
corps  are  obtained  from  the  School  of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness, 
and  from  the  Boyal  Engineers,  under  a  three  years'  engagement,  on 
completion  of  which  they  return  to  their  regiments. 

Capitation. 

An  annual  capitation  of  £2  10s.  is  granted  to  each  efficient  Volun- 
teer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £20  to  each  efficient  cadet  corps.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  are  issued  each  year  free 
to  every  adult  Volunteer,  and  twenty-five  rounds  to  each  cadet  over 
thirteen  years  of  age. 

Administbation. 

The  defence  forces  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  ''The 
Defence  Act,  1886,"  and  "  The  Defence  Act  Amendment  Act,  1890.'* 
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ExPBNDirnBB   ON  THE   EsTABLISHMSNT  AND   MaINTBNANCE   OF 

Dbpbncbs  fbom  1884r-85  to  190(X-1901. 


T««r                          1          Military 
*®^-                          '     Expenditure. 

Harfooor 
Defences. 

TotaL 

iS 

£ 

£ 

1884-86     .. 

90,816 

9,601 

100,417 

1885-86     .. 

91,242 

127,167 

218,409 

1886-87     .. 

89,927 

139,429 

229,366 

1887-88     ., 

122,061 

73,458 

196,619 

1868-89     .. 

53,591 

60,089 

103,680 

1889-90     ., 

63,614 

15,762 

79,366 

1890-91     . . 

80,891 

10,798 

91,689 

1891-92     . . 

75,343 

7,644 

82,987 

1892-93     . . 

d«7,oUO 

11,206 

71,013 

189a-94     . 

56,670 

3,976 

60,646 

1894-96     . 

62,181 

2,496 

64,676 

1895-96     . . 

84,981 

3,314 

88,296 

1896-97     . 

82,443 

4,690 

87,133 

1897-98     . 

83,004 

2,525 

86,529 

1898-99     . 

114,789 

10,158 

124,947 

1899-1900. 

184,970 

5,328 

190,298 

1900-1901. 

..   1        156,218 

3,960 

160,178 

DfiPOTS  FOB  SHIPWBECKED  MABINERS. 

EiiEYEN  of  the  crew  of  the  barque  **  Spirit  of  the  Dawn,"  which 
was  wrecked  on  Antipodes  Island  on  the  4th  September,  1893, 
remained  on  the  island  for  eighty-eight  days  without  becoming^ 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  d^pot  of  provisions  and  clothing  for 
castaways  which  is  established  there.  Attention  is  now  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  such  depots  are  maintained  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  on  that  island,  and  on  the  Auckland,  Campbell,. 
Bounty,  Kermadec,  and  Snares  Islands. 

The  following  are  the  positions  of  the  depots  : — 

Auckland  Islands. — A  d^pdt  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  Ere- 
bus Cove,  Port  Boss,  and  another  in  Camp  Cove,  Carnley  Harbour, 
and  a  third  at  the  head  of  Norman  Inlet.  One  boat  is  placed  on 
the  north-west  end  of  Adams  Island,  another  on  Enderby  Island, 
and  another  on  Bose  Island. 

Campbell  Island, — A  d^pot  is  erected  in  Tucker  Cove,  Perseverance 
Harbour,  and  a  boat  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  that  harbour. 

Antipodes  Islands. — A  depot  is  placed  abreast  the  anchorage  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  principal  island. 

Bounty  Islands, — There  is  a  depot  on  the  principal  island. 

Snares  Island. — A  depot  has  been  established  on  this  island  in 
Boat  Heurbour. 

Kermadec  Islands. — A  d^pdt  is  established  on  Macaulay  Island,, 
near  Lava  Cascade,  on  the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  and  another 
on  Curtis  Island,  at  the  head  of  Macdonald  Cove,  on  the  north- 
western end  of  the  island. 
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finger-posts  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  d6p6ts  have  also 
been  pnt  np. 

The  Grovemment  steamer  visits  the  Auckland,  Campbell,  Anti- 
podes, Bounty,  and  Snares  Islands  twice  a  year,  and  the  Kermadec 
Islands  once  a  year. 


GRAVING  DOCKS  AND  PATENT  SLIPS. 

Vessbls  visiting  New  Zealand,  and  requiring  docking  or  repairs,  will 
find  ample  accommodation  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  colony. 

There  are  in  New  Zealand  four  graving-docks ;  two  of  these  are 
situated  in  Auckland,  one  at  Lyttelton,  and  one  at  Port  Chalmers. 

AuoKLAND  Docks. 

The  Auckland  Docks  are  the  property  of  the  Auckland  Harbour 
Boartl,  and  cost,  with  machinery,  appliances,  &c.,  £247,000.  The 
dimensions  of  the  docks  at  Auckland  are  as  follow : — 

Length  over  all  . . 
Length  on  floor  . . 
Breadth  over  all  . . 
Breadth  on  floor  . . 
Breadth  at  entrance 
Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high  water 
ordinary  spring  tides) 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Auckland 
and  Calliope  Graving  Docks  and  appliances : — 


Calliope  Dock. 

Aackland  Dock. 

525  feet. 

312  feet. 

..         500    , 

300    ^ 

110    , 

65    ^ 

40    . 

42    . 

..           80    , 

43    . 
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Auckland  Graving  Dock.  £    s.    d. 

Entrance  fee     . .  . .  . .  . .  ..110 

For  every  vessel  of  100  tons  (gross  register),  or  under,  per 
day  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..400 

For  every  vessel   over   100   tons   (gross    register),   for  first 

100  tons,  per  day  . .  . .  ..400 

For  every  additional  ton  (gross  register),  per  day  . .       0    0    2 

For  two  or  more  vessels  docking  at  the  same  time,  the  ton- 
nage of  which  together  does  not  exceed  100  tons  (gross 
register),  per  day  each    . .  . .  . .  . .       2  10    0 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  must  be  paid, 
according  to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dock- 
master. 

For  use  of  steam-kiln,  lOs.'per  day. 

For  use  of  pitch  furnace,  lOs.  per  day. 

CAXiLioPE  Graving  Dock. 
Entrance  fee     . . 

For  all  vessels  up  to  300  tons  (gross  register) 
For  all  vessels  301  to      400  tons 

401  to     500  tons 

501  to     600  tons 

601  to      700  tons 

701  to      800  tons 

801  to     900  tons 

901  to  1,000  tons 


£      8. 

d 

..5    5 

0 

..     20    0 

0 

. .     22  10 

0 

..     25    0 

0 

..     27  10 

0 

..     30    0 

0 

. .     32  10 

0 

..     35    0 

0 

.,     37  10 

0 

£ 

B. 

d. 

.,     40 

0 

0 

..     45 

0 

0 

..     50 

0 

0 

..     55 

0 

0 

..     60 

0 

0 

..     65 

0 

0 

..     70 

0 

0 

..     75 

0 

0 
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Galliopb  Gsaviko  DocK^eotUinued* 

For  all  Tessels  1,001  to  1,100  tons  (gross  register) 

1,101  to  1,200  tons 
1,201  to  1,300  tons 
1,301  to  1,500  tons 
1,501  to  2,000  tons 
2,001  to  3,000  tons 
3,001  to  4,000  tons 
4,001  to  5,000  tons 

The  foregoing  charges  are  for  three  days  or  less.  After  the  third  day  in  dock 
the  following  rates  are  oharged : — 

For  all  yessels  up  to  500  tons  (gross  register)  . .  4d.  per  ton  pec  diem. 

For  all  yessels  of  501  tons  to  1,000  tons      . .  . .  3d. 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons  . .  2^. 

For  all  vessels  over  2,001  tons  and  apwards  . .  2d.  «, 

Twenty  per  cent,  redaction  on  Calliope  Dock  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or 
three  vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide,  and  remain  in  dock  the 
same  number  of  hours;  but  such  reduction  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  theJ^aok- 
land  Harbour  Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vesA. 

For  shores  cut  in  docking  or  hanging  the  vessel,  there  is  to  be  paid,  ac- 
cording to  injury  done,  such  amount  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Dockmaster. 

During  the  year  1901,  94  vessels  of  various  descriptions,  with 
a  total  of  31,438  tons,  made  use  of  the  Auckland  Graving  Dock, 
occupying  it  in  all  223  days  10  hours,  for  repairs  or  painting. 

In  Calliope  Dock  16  vessels  were  docked,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  23,494,  and  occupying  the  dock  for  98  days  5  hours. 

Dock  dues  for  the  year  amounted  to  £2,354  5s.  4d. 

Under  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty,  a  complete  plant  of  the 
most  efficient  and  modern  machinery  has  heen  provided  at  Calliope 
Dock-yard.  The  workshops  are  now  erected,  and  all  the  machinery 
is  placed  in  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  shear-legs.  This 
plant  includes  80-ton  shear-legs  complete,  trolly  to  carry  80  tons 
and  rails,  10-ton  steam  crane  at  side  of  dock,  engines,  boilers, 
overhead  travellers ;  planing,  shaping,  and  slotting  machines ;  radicJ 
drills,  vertical  drills,  band-saws  for  iron,  punching  and  shearing 
machines,  plate-bending  rolls ;  24  in. -centre  gantry  lathe,  70  ft.  bed ; 
9  in.  and  12  in.  gantry  lathes,  milling -machines,  emery  -  grinders, 
screwing  -  machines,  ditto  for  pipes,  horizontal  boring  •  machines, 
Boot's  blower,  smiths'  forges  (six),  coppersmith's  forge,  levelling- 
slabs,  steam-hammers,  lead-furnace,  wall-cranes,  zinc-bath,  plate- 
furnace,  jib-crane  for  foundry,  circular-saw  bench,  band-saw  for 
wood,  lathe  for  wood,  general  joiner,  carpenters'  benches  (four),  kiln 
for  steaming  boards,  Fox's  trimmer,  cupola  to  melt  5  tons  of  metal, 
countersinking  machine,  pipe-bending  machine,  tools  of  various 
descriptions,  moulders'  bins,  force-pumps  for  testing  pipes,  vice- 
benches,  electric-light  engines,  dynamos,  &c.  (two) ;  and  all  other 
appliances  and  machinery  required  to  render  the  plant  adequate  to 
repair  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships  upon  the  station,  or  any  merchant 
vessel  visiting  the  port.  The  dock  and  machinery  will  be  available 
for  use,  when  not  required  for  His  Majesty's  vessels,  in  eflPecting 
repairs  to  any  merchant  vessel  requiring  same.     Electric  lights  have 
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been  provided  for  workshops,  dock,  and  dockyard.  The  dockyard 
is  now  connected  by  telephone  with  the  central  exchange.  An 
abnndant  supply  of  the  purest,  fresh  water  is  available  at  Calliope 
Dock  and  Calliope  Wharf ;  and  a  most  complete  establishment  of 
up-to-date  machinery  and  appUances  has  been  provided. 

Wellington  Patent  Slip, 

The  Port  of  Welhngton  has  no  dock ;  but  there  is  a  well- 
equipped  patent  slip  at  Evans  Bay,  on  which  vessels  of  2,000  tons 
can  be  safely  hauled  up.  This  slip  is  the  property  of  a  private  com- 
pany, and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Harbour  Board.  It 
is  1,070ft.  long,  with  a  cradle  260ft.  in  length.  There  is  a  depth  of 
d2ft.  at  high  water  at  the  outer  end  of  the  slip.  A  dolphin  and 
buoys  are  laid  down  for  swinging  ships  in  Evans  Bay. 

The  company  has  convenient  workshops,  which  contain  machinery 
necessary  for  effecting  all  ordinary  repairs  to  vessels  using  the  slip. 

During  the  year  ending  3l8t  March,  1901,  ninety-six  vessels  of 
various  sizes,  of  an  aggregate  of  45,121  tons,  were  taken  up  on  the 
slip  for  repairs,  cleaning,  painting,  &c.  The  charges  for  taking 
vessels  on  the  slip  and  launching  them  are  Is.  per  ton  on  the  gross 
tonnage  for  the  first  full  twenty-four  hours,  and  6d.  per  ton  per  day 
afterwards,  unless  by  special  agreement. 

Otaqo  Graving  Dock. 

The  dock  at  Port  Chalmers  is  vested  in  the  Otago  Dock  Trust, 
a  body  entirely  distinct  from  the  Otago  Harbour  Board.  Vessels  of 
laj^e  size  can  be  taken  in  the  Otago  Dock,  as  the  following  measure- 
ments will  show  :— 


Length  over  all 


335  feet. 
328    . 

68    . 

41    . 

43    . 

60    . 


Length  on  the  floor 

Breadth  over  all 

Breadth  on  floor 

Breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be 

Breadth  at  dock  gates . . 

Depth  of  water  on  sill  at  high-water  (ordinary  spring  tides)      17}  « 

Connected  with  the  Otago  Dock  are  a  large  machine-shop,, 
steam-hammer,  and  forge,  with  all  the  appliances  necessary  for 
performing  any  work  that  may  be  required  by  vessels  visiting 
the  port.  An  80-tou  shear-legs  has  also  been  erected  for  heavy 
lifts. 

There  is  also  a  patent  slip,  used  for  taking  up  small  vessels. 

All  vessels  using  the  Otago  Graving  Dock  are  hable  to  dock  duea 
according  to  the  following  scale  (unless  under  special  contract),  re- 
vised since  the  beginniug  of  1896 : — 

£    s.  d. 
Vessels  under  200  tons,  for  the  first  three  days,  or  part  of 

three  days      ..  ..  ..  ..2500 

Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  800  tons  . .     35    0    0 

800  tons  and  upwards  . .     50    0    0 
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And  for  every  day,  or  part  of  a  day,  after  the  first  three  days : — 

Vessels  under  800  tons  . .     8d.  per  register  ton  per  day. 

300    ^    and  under  400  toaa    7id. 


400    , 

m 

600    . 

7ja. 

600    . 

m 

600    . 

7id. 

600    . 

m 

700    . 

7d. 

700    , 

m 

800    . 

6id. 

800    . 

m 

900    , 

6^. 

900    -^ 

m 

1,000    , 

6}d. 

1,000  tons  and  upwards  6d.  , 

During  the  twelve  months  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  the 
dock  was  in  use  205  working-days.  The  number  of  vessels  docked 
was  fifty-eight,  having  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  48,058. 

Lyttelton  Dock  and  Patent  Slip. 

The  Graving-dock  at  Lyttelton,  which  is  the  property  of  the 
Harbour  Board,  is  capable  of  docking  men-of-war,  or  almost  all  of 
the  large  ocean  steamers  now  running  to  the  colony.  Its  general 
dimensions  are :  Length  over  all,  503ft. ;  length  on  floor,  4:50ft. ; 
breadth  over  all,  82ft. ;  breadth  on  floor,  46ft. ;  breadth  at  entrance, 
62ft. ;  breadth  where  ship's  bilge  would  be,  on  6ft.  blocks,  55ft. ; 
depth  of  water  on  sill  at  lugh- water  springs,  23ft. 

The  scale  of  charges  for  the  use  of  the  dock  and  pumping 
machinery  are  as  follow  : — 

£    8.   d. 
For  all  vessels  up  to  300  tons,  for  four  days  or  less  20    0    0 

. .  22  10  0 
..  25  0  0 
. .  27  10  0 
..  30  0  0 
. .  32  10  0 
..  35  0  0 
..  37  10  0 
..  40  0  0 
..  45  0  0 
..     60    0    0 


301  to 

400  tons, 

401  to 

600  tons, 

601  to 

600  tons, 

601  to 

700  tons. 

701  to 

800  tons, 

801  to 

900  tons. 

901  to  1,000  tons, 

1,001  to  1 

,100  tons. 

1.101  to  1 

,200  tons, 

1,201  tons  and  upwards, 

4d.  per  ton  per  day. 

3d.  ; 

2fd. 

2id. 


After  the  fourth  day  in  dock,  the  following  rates  are  charged : — 
For  all  vessels  up  to    500  tons 
For  all  vessels  of  501  tons  to  1,000  tons 

For  all  vessels  over  1,001  tons  up  to  2,000  tons 

2,001  tons  up  to  3,000  tons 
«  3,001  tons  up  to  4,000  tons 

4,001  tons  up  to  5,000  tons 

Twenty  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  above  rates  is  allowed  when  two  or  three 
vessels  can  arrange  to  dock  on  the  same  tide  and  remain  in  dock  the  same 
number  of  hours.  Two  vessels  of  1,000  tons  each  can  be  docked  at  the  same 
time.  The  20- per- cent,  rebate  is  not  allowed  if  any  of  the  Lyttelton  Harbour 
Board's  vessels  are  docked  at  the  same  time  as  another  vessel.  The  twenty- 
four  hours  constituting  the  first  day  of  docking  commences  from  the  time  of  the 
dock  being  pumped  out. 

^  Any  vessel  belonging  to  H.M.  Navy  or  any  colonial  Government,  or  any 
commissioned  ship  belonging  to  any  foreign  nation,  is  admitted  into  the  graving 
dock  without  payment  of  the  usual  dock  dues,  but  is  charged  only  such  sum  as 
is  necessary  for  the  reimbursement  of  actual  expenditure  of  stores,  wages,  and 
materials. 
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There  are  electric  lights,  one  on  each  side  of  the  graving-dock ; 
and  there  is  a  workshop  alongside  the  dock,  and  several  other  en- 
gineering works  within  a  short  distance  of  it,  where  repairs  and 
heavy  foundry-work  can  be  done. 

The  graving  dock  and  machinery  cost  £105,000.  The  interest 
and  sinking  fund  on  that  sum,  at  6^  per  cent.,  amounts  to 
£6,825  per  annum.  Since  its  construction,  the  dock  dues  for 
the  nineteen  years,  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  amounted  to 
£19,161  58.  7d.,  and  the  working  expenses  to  £11,526  14s.  lid., 
leaving  a  credit  balance  for  nineteen  years,  ended  31st  December, 
1901,  of  £7,634  10s.  8d. 

During  the  year  1901  twenty-six  vessels  were  docked,  and  the 
dock  dues  amounted  to  £1,864  38.  5d.  For  the  nineteen  years 
ending  1901,  379  vessels  were  docked. 

Patent  Slip,  Lyttelton. 

Alongside  the  graving  dock  is  a  patent  slip,  with  a  cradle 
150ft.  in  length,  suitable  for  vessels  of  300  tons.  It  belongs  to 
the  Harbour  Board. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges : — 

Up  %o  75  tons  gross  register,  £4  for  five  dayp,  and  lOs.  per  day  after  the  fifth  day. 
Over  75  tons  and  up  to  150  tons  gross  register,  £6  for  five  days,  and  15s.  per  day 

after  fifth  day. 
Over  150  tons  and  up  to  250  tons  gross  register,  £8  for  five  days,  and  208.  per  day 

after  fifth  day. 
Over  250  tons  gross  register,  £10  for  five  days,  and  208.  per  day  after  fifth  day. 

A  day  to  mean  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

The  above  rates  cover  the  cost  of  all  labour  connected  with  hauling  up  and 
lauQching  (the  crew  of  the  vessel  to  give  their  assistance  as  may  be  required), 
and  the  cost  of  blocking  a  vessel  and  shifting  the  blocks  after  hauling  up. 

TiMARU  Slip. 
The  Timaru  slip  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  vessel  of  200  tons. 

Nelson  Cradle. 

The  Anchor  Steamship  Company's  cradle  can  take  up  a  vessel  of 
150  tons. 


HARBOURS. 

Pilotage,  Port  Charges,  etc. 

Pilotage,  port  charges,  berthage  charges,  &c.,  at  fourteen  of  the 
principal  harbours  in  New  Zealand,  as  on  the  1st  January,  1902 
(compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Hood  Williams,  Secretary  to  the  Lyttelton 
Harbour  Board) : — 

Auckland. 

Pilotage  (not  compulsory) :  Sailing-Vessels,  inwards  and  outwards,  3d.  per  ton 
•aeh  way. 
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Steamers,  inwardB  and  oatwards,  2i.  par  ion  eaoh  way  when  servioes  of  pilot  are 
taken. 

Port  charges :  8d.  per  ton  half-yearly  (on  all  vessels  over  15  tons)  in  one  pay- 
ment. 

Harboormaster's  fees :  Id.  per  ton. 

Berthage :  Eyery  person  who  shall  use  any  wharf  with  any  vessel  shall  pay  for 
the  ase  thereof — Ferry  steamers,  £1  to  £1  lOs.  per  month ;  other  yesseia 
under  20  tons,  Is.  per  day,  not  exceeding  10s..  For  every  vessel  not  inoluded 
in  the  above,  ^.  per  ton  per  day.    Oatside  berths,  j(d.  per  ton  per  day. 

QlSBOBNB. 

Pilotage  (not  oompalsory) :  Sailing-vessdls  over  100  tons,  first  100  tons,  6d.  per 
ton ;  every  ton  over  100  tons,  2i.  per  ton.  Into  and  oat  of  Turanganai 
River:  Sailing-vessels,  8d.  per  ton;  sailing-vessels  towed,  2d.  per  ton; 
steamers,  2d.  per  ton. 

Port  charges :  Steamers,  sailing-vessels,  or  boati  plying  within  the  harboar  or 
engaged  in  coasting  only,  3  J.  per  ton  quarterly;  steamers  sailing-vessels, 
or  boats  plying  within  the  harbour  and  not  engaged  in  coasting,  only  on 
arrival  (not  to  exceed  lOd.  pec  ton  in  any  half-year).  Id.  par  ton ;  steamers 
or  sailing-vessels  from  beyond  the  Australian  Colonies,  on  arrival,  4d.  per  ton. 

Harbourmaster's  fees :  Free. 

Berthage  alongside  the  wharves :  Per  day  or  part,  under  50  tons,  53. ;  over  50 
tons  and  up  to  75  tons,  7s.  6d. ;  over  75  tons  up  to  100  tons,  10s. ;  for  every 
additional  50  tons  or  fraction  thereof,  29.  6d.  Vessels  discharging  outside 
of  bars  to  pay  half  foregoing  dues.  Steamers  to  pay  double  rates  as  per 
tonnage  ;  and  in  all  cases  sailing-vessels  to  make  way  for  steamers. 

Napier. 

Pilotage  (not  compulsory) :  Into  Inner  Harbour — Sailing-vessels,  4d.  per  ton ; 
steamers,  3d.  per  ton.  To  roadstead — First  100  tons,  sailing-vessels,  6d. 
per  ton  ;  steamers,  3d.  per  too.  Every  ton  over  100  tons — Sailing-vessels 
2d.  per  ton ;  steamers.  Id.  per  ton.  Into  Breakwater  Harbour —First  100 
tons,  sailing  vessels,  6d.  per  ton ;  steamers,  3d.  per  ton.  Every  ton  over  100 
tons — Sailing-vessels,  2d.  per  ton  ;  steamers.  Id.  per  ton.  Outward  pilotage, 
half  rates. 

Port  charges :  6d.  per  ton  quarterly  in  advance,  vessels  plying  within  port  or 
engaged  in  coasting  only  ;  2d.  par  ton  on  arrival  of  vessels  not  plying  within 
port  or  not  solely  employed  in  coasting,  but  not  to  exceed  Is.  per  ton  in  any 
half-year.  Ocean-going  vessels  (not  being  **  colonial  trading  "  or  coasting 
vessels)  returning  to  port  within  one  month  from  date  of  first  arrival  are 
exempt  from  port  charges  for  second  or  subsequent  arrivals  within  one 
calendar  month. 

Harbourmaster's  fees :  5s.  per  vessel  of  less  than  60  tons.  Steamers  under  60 
tons  and  licensed  as  lighters  are  exempt.  Id.  per  ton  sailing-vessels  60  tons 
and  upwards ;  10s.  per  vessel  steamers  of  60  tons  and  under  120  tons ;  Id. 
per  ton  steamers  of  120  tons  and  upwards.  Vessels  paying  for  pilotage  ser- 
vice inwards  do  not  pay  Harbourmaster's  fees. 

Berthage :  Breakwater  Harbour  wharves— 3d.  per  ton  on  cargo  landed,  shipped, 
or  transhipped ;  Is.  eaoh  horse  or  large  cattle  shipped  or  transhipped ;  Mi. 
each  sheep  or  small  animal  shipped  or  transhipped.  Other  wharves — lOs. 
per  vessel  of  60  tons ;  £1  per  vessel  over  60  tons  to  120  tons ;  2d.  per  ton 
vessels  over  120  tons.  Half  rates  only  charged  where  vessels  entering  the 
Inner  Harbour  pay  for  pilotage  services.  Vessels  licensed  as  lighters  or  tow- 
boats  shall,  whiUt  actually  employed  at  lighterage  work,  pay  one-third  of 
the  foregoing  charges  upon  each  and  every  trip. 

Hawsers  and  moorings :  Vessels  at  wharf  in  Breakwater  Harbour — ^.  per  ton 
per  day,  or  part  of  a  dav,  on  registered  tonnage.  Vessels  moorecl  to  buoys 
within  Breakwater  Harbour,  |d.  per  ton  per  day  or  part  of  a  day. 

Fenders:  Vessels  at  wharves  in  BreiJc water  Harbour— 5s.  per  day,  vessels  under 
500  tons ;  78.  per  day,  vessels  of  500  tons  and  imder  1,000  tons ;  lOs.  per  day 
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▼eMela  of  1,000  fcons  and  under  1,500  tons ;  159.  per  day,  vessels  of  1,500  tons 
and  ander  2,000  tons ;  £1  per  day,  vessels  of  2,000  tons ;  and  so  on,  in  prcA 
portion. 

New  Plymouth. 

Pilotage  ^oompolsory) :  Charged  both  inwards  and  oatwards,  intercolonial  or 
coasting — Sailing-vessels,  3d.  per  ton ;  steamers,  l^d.  per  ton ;  foreign  sail- 
ing-vessel or  steamer,  Jd.  per  ton. 

Port  charges :  Intercolonial,  4d.  per  ton,  payable  half-yearly ;  foreign,  jfi^  per 
ton  on  arrival  in  roadstead. 

Berthage  rate :  3^d.  per  ton  on  all  cargo  landed,  shipped,  or  transhipped  out- 
wards ;  on  registered  tonnage  also  Jd.  per  ton. 

Warps :  Id.  per  ton  register  for  first  100  tons ;  ^.  per  ton  for  excess. 

Fenders :  Is.  per  day  or  part  of  day. 

Water  (minimom  Ss.) :  59.  per  1,000  gallons. 

Wanqanui. 

Pilotage :  All  vessels  when  piloted  by  signals  from  the  staff  only.  Id.  psr  ton 
register.  Biver  pilotage,  to  be  charged  for  any  assistance  rendered  by  the 
pilot  or  any  of  his  crew  inside  the  bar,  2d.  par  ton.  When  a  pilot  boards  and 
conducts  a  vessel  outside  the  bar,  3d.  per  ton.  Steamers  engaged  in  ten- 
dering ocean  steamers  at  anchor  in  the  roadstead  charged  half  pilotage 
rates. 

Port  charges :  Nil. 

Karboarmaster*8  fees :  Free. 

Berthage :  For  every  steamer  using  any  wharf,  being  berthed  alongside,  and 
whether  discharging  or  loading  cargo  or  not,  2d.  per  ton  on  gross  register  for 
first  day  of  eight  working  hours,  and  Id.  for  every  succeeding  day  of  eight 
working  hours.  For  every  sailing-vessel  the  charge  to  be  2d.  for  first  dav  of 
eight  working  hours,  and  Jd.  for  every  succeeding  day  of  eight  working 
hours,  not  exceeding  five  days.  For  every  vessel  occupying  a  berth  outside 
another  vessel,  and  loading  or  discharging  cargo,  ^.  per  ton  on  gross  regis- 
ter per  day  of  eight  working  hours  whilst  loading  or  discharging.  Ships' 
dues  on  vessels  detained  in  port  by  stress  of  weather  will  not  be  charged 
after  the  third  day. 

Wbllinqton. 

Pilotage  (optional) :  Sailing-vessels  inwards,  4d.  per  ton ;  sailing-vessels  out- 
wards, 3d.  per  ton  ;  steamers  inwards,  3d.  per  ton  ;  steamers  outwards,  2d. 
per  ton.  Pilotage  includes  the  removal  fee  to  or  from  the  berth  at  Id.  pet 
ton. 

Port  charges :  2d.  per  ton  on  arrival ;  not  exceeding  6d.  in  any  half-year.  Half- 
yearly  days,  Ist  January  and  July.  Steamers  arriving  for  coal,  stores, 
water,  or  for  receiving  or  landing  mails  or.  passengers  and  their  luggage, 
which  do  not  come  to  any  wharf  or  receive  or  discharge  cargo  within  the 
port,  are  exempt  from  port  charges. 

Harbourmaster's  or  berthing  fee  on  vessels  of  120  tons  and  upwards.  Id.  per  ton ; 
under  120  tons,  lOs.  Vessels  paying  pilotage  are  exempt.  Exemption  berth- 
age certificates  are  given  to  competent  masters  in  the  coastal  and  inter- 
colonial trades,  but  not  to  those  in  foreign  trade. 

Berthage :  None,  unless  vessels  delay  discharging  or  loading  for  an  undue  time. 

Nelson. 

Pilotage  (compulsory) :  Steamers,  inwards  and  outwards.  Id.  per  registered  ton. 

Sadling-vessels,  inwards  and  outwards,  dd.  per  ton.    Minimum  pilotage  each 

way  (in  all  cases),  £1. 
PMt  chaises :  For  vessels  not  employing  the  pilot,  to  pay  the  following,  upon 

first  arrival,  half-yearly  :  YcHsels  over  100  tons  register.  Is.  per  ton  ;  vessels 

under  100  tons  register,  6d.  per  ton. 

5 — Tear-book 
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Harbour  lights :  Vessels  not  employing  the  pilot,  over  100  tons  register,  Id.  per 
•     ton  ;  under  100  toDS  register,  ^d.  per  ton,  on  arrival. 
Harbourmaster's  fees :  120  tons  and  upwards,  Id.  per  Ion ;  less  than  120  tons, 

10s.  for  each  removal  of  any  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  within  the  harbour. 
Berthage,  fenders,  and  warps  :  Nil. 

Westpobt. 

Pilotage  :  Free  (signal-station).     Four  pilots  authorised. 

Port  charges :   Receiving  and  discharging  ships*  ballast,  Is.  per  ton  ;  minimum 

charge,  20s. ;  Id.  per  too  for  use  of  shoot. 
Harbourmaster's  fees :  Free. 
Berthage  :  Use  of  5%harf,  J<1.  per  ton  per  day  ;  minimum  charge,  5s. ;  maximum 

charge,  £5  10?. 

Gretmouth. 

Pilotage :  Free  (signal-station). 

Port  charges  :  Discharging  ships'  ballast,  6d.  per  ton. 

Harbourmast-'r's  fees :  Free. 

Berthage  :  Use  of  wharf,  8d.  per  ton  net  register  per  trip.    Vessela  in  ballast  for 

coal  or  timber,  Id.  per  ton  net  register  for  the  first  four  days ;  maximum, 

£5  10s. ;  minimum,  5a. 

Lyttelton. 

Pilotage  (oompulsorv) :  Pilotage,  inwards  and  outwards,  sailing- vepsels  S^d.  per 
ton  ;  steamers,  2^d  per  ton.    Free  on  second  call  on  same  vovage. 

Port  charges  :  21.  per  ton,  quarterly  in  advance,  for  vessels  of  100  tons  and  up- 
wards plying  within  the  port  or  employed  in  coasting  only,  not  to  exceed  6d. 
per  ton  in  any  half-year ;  2d.  per  ton  for  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards 
not  plying  witbin  the  port  or  not  solely  employed  .in  coasting,  not  to  exceed* 
6d.  per  too  in  any  half-year.  For  exemptions  from  pilotas^e  and  harbour 
fees,  see  sections  132,  133,  and  134  of  **  The  Harbours  Act,  1878." 

Harbourmaster's  fcf^s :  Free. 

Berthing  charges :  None. 

Warps  (21  in.  coir  hawsers) :  £2  per  warp  for  use  during  a  vessel's  stay  in  port, 
not  exceeding  Kix  months. 

Fenders  (soft  wood) :  £1  for  first  day,  and  10s.  per  day  after.  10s.  for  use  of 
each  hardwood  fender. 

TiMABU. 

Pilotage  (compulsory) :  Sailing-vessels,  8d.  per  ton  inwards  and  outwards ;  when 
tug  used,  2d.  per  ton  ;  steamers,  2d.  per  ton  inwards. 

Port  charges :  Coasters,  l^d.  per  ton  each  trip ;  sailing-vessels,  not  coasters,  3d. 
per  ton  each  trip ;  steam-vessels,  not  coasters,  6d.  per  ton  in  cargo  worked  ; 
in  all  cases  not  to  exceed  Is.. 3d.  per  ton  in  any  half-year. 

Harbourmaster's  fees  :  Id.  per  ton  each  service.  This  fee  is  charged  to  all  vessels 
or  steamers  not  pa>ing  pilotage. 

Berthage :  3d.  per  ton  on  all  cargo  landed  or  shipped. 

Hawsers  and  moorings:  Vessels  at  wharves,  ^d.  per  ton  register  for  first  seven 
days;  subsequent  days,  ^i.  per  ton.  Vessels  at  buoys,  under  800  tons  regis- 
ter, |d.  per  ton  ;  over  8(X)  tsn^,  ^d.  per  ton. 

Fenders  :  Sailing-vessels  under  500  tons  register,  2i.  per  day  ;  under  1,000  tons, 
38.  per  day  ;  over  1,000  tons,  4s.  per  day.  Steamers  under  1,000  ton^  regis- 
ter, 4s.  per  day;  under  1,500  tons,  lOd.  par  day;  under  2,000  tons,  15i.  par 
day ;  over  2,000  tons,  £1  per  day. 

0am  ABU. 

Tonnage  rate:  On  cargo,  inwards  or  outwards — Goal,  merchandise,  stone,  pro- 
duce, and  timber,  8d.  per  ton  ;  wool,  23.  per  ton ;  frozen  sheep,  Id.  per  car- 
case ;  frozen  lamb,  Id.  per  carcase ;   rabbits  and  hares,  3s.  per  ton,  gross- 
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weiffht;  all  other  frozen  goods  Ss,  per  ton,  gross  dead  weight;  liTestock, 
Is.  8d.  per  ton.    Note. — CoUeoted  in  the  same  manner  as  bertnage  dues  have 
been  collected. 
Warpe :  ^d.  per  ton  per  day  for  seven  days ;  ^d.  per  ton  per  day  thereafter. 

Otago. 

ilotage  (oompnlsory) :  Inwards  and  oatwaxds,  sailing- vesssls  without  tug,  6d. 
per  ton ;  with  tug,  4d.  per  ton ;  steamers,  4d.  per  ton.  Foreign  steamers 
calling  twioe  on  one  voyage  only  charged  once.  All  vessels  holding  exemp- 
tion certificates,  one  annual  pilotage.  For  every  vessel  under  steam  carrying 
an  exempt  pilot  and  employing  a  Board's  pilot  the  charge  shall  be  Jd.  per 
ton  for  the  Upper  Harbour. 

Port  charges  :  6d  per  ton  half-yearly,  all  vessels. 

Harbourmaster's  fees :  Vessels  less  than  120  tons,  10s. ;  over  120  tons,  Id.  per  ton. 

Berthage  :  Vessels  trading  within  the  port — 10  tonn,  Ss.  per  quarter ;  25  tons, 
10s.  per  quarter;  50  tons,  159.  per  quarter;  100  tons,  £1  per  quarter. 
Vessels  trading  beyond  the  port — Sailing-vessels  ^.  per  ton  (maximum, 
eighteen  days,  £10) ;  steam- vessels,  Jd.  per  ton  per  day.  Vensels  laid  up  for 
less  than  a  month,  one-half  the  above  rates ;  over  a  month,  ^d.  per  ton  per 
month. 

Towage :  When  assistance  is  given  to  steam-vessels  under  steam,  one-fourth 
osual  towage,  not  exceeding  £5  for  Upper  Harbour,  and  £7  for  Lower  Har- 
bour. 

Bluff. 

Pilotage  (compulsory) :  Steamers,  inwards  and  outwards,  3Jd.  per  registered  ton ; 
sailing-vessels,  5^d.  inwards  and  outwards  if  tug  not  employed ;  3^.  per 
registered  ton  inwards  and  outwards  if  tug  employed.  Sailing-vessels  in 
ballast,  S^.  per  registered  ton  inwards  and  outwards.  Steamers  in  and  out, 
7d.  per  registered  ton,  payable  yearly ;  sailing-vessels,  in  and  out,  Ud.  per 
registered  ion,  payable  yearly. 

Port  charges  :  On  all  vessels,  per  trip,  2d.  per  registered  ton,  or  in  one  sum,  half- 
year,  y  from  date  of  entry,  6d.  per  registered  ton. 

Harbourmaster's  fees :  Free. 

Bdhange :  Steamers,  2d.  per  ton  net  register  for  the  first  day,  and  Id.  per  ton 
per  week  or  part  of  a  week  thereafter.  Sailing-veasels  and  hulks  of  over  50 
tons  register.  Id.  per  ton  net  register  per  week  for  the  first  four  weeks,  and 
^.  per  ton  per  week  thereafter. 

Wharfage  Bates. 

Wharfage  rates  at  fourteen  of  the  principal  harbours  in  Ne'w 
Zealand,  as  on  Ist  January,  1902  (compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Hood 
Williams,  Secretary  to  the  Lyttelton  Harbour  Board) : — 

Auckland. 

OeiurcU  Merchandise, — 2s.  per  ton  imports ;  Is.  per  ton  exports. 

Transhipments:    Half-rates  when  declared,  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including 
labour  and  seven  days'  storage. 
Orain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — Is.  6d.  per  ton  landed ;  Is.  per  ton  shipped. 
Transhipments:    Half-rates  when  declared,  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including 
labour  and  seven  days'  storage. 
FroMen  Meat,  Butter^  <tc. — Is.  6d.  per  ton  landed ;  Is.  per  ton  shipped. 

Transhipments:   Half-rates  wnen  declared,  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including 
seven  days'  storage  and  labour. 
WooL—Sd.  per  bale,  shipped  or  landed. 

Transhipments :  If  landed,  dumped,  and  re-shipped,  3d.  per  bale. 
Coal. — Is.  3d.  per  ton  landed ;  6d.  per  ton  shipped. 

Transhipments :  Shipped  or  discharged  over  side  for  steamer's  use,  free. 
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Timber. —Bakwn,  28.  per  1,000  ft.  Iftnded;  Is.  per  1.000  ft.  shipped.     Baulk  or 
round  (less  12^  per  cent.),  Is.  per  1,000  ft.  landed,  6d.  per  1,000  ft. 
shipped. 
Transhipments :    Half  landing  charges  when  declared,  or  2s.  6d.  per  ton, 
including  labour  and  seven  days'  storage. 

Note.— Wharfage  on  agrioultaral  prodnce,  frosen  meat,  coal,  ftc,  was  raised  fid.  per 
ton,  and  on  wool  8d.  per  bale,  and  timber  Id.  per  100  ft.,  on  Ist  Aognst,  1899. 

QlSBOBNB. 

General  Merchandise. — Imports,  5s.  to  6d. ;  exports,  2s.  6d.  to  6d.    By  measure- 
ment, from  40  cubic  feet  to  4  cubic  feet ;  same  for  weight.    Ale,  beer^ 
and  porter,  per  gallon — Import,  l}d.,  export,  ^d. ;  spirits  and  wine,  per 
ton  measurement,  7s.  6d.    Ko  export  charges  on  goods  that  have  paid 
inward  wharfage. 
Transhipments ;  Free. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce, — Grain— Imparts,  Ss. ;   exports.  Is.     Grass- 
seed— Imports,  58. ;  exports,  28.      Potatoes— Imports,  5s. ;   export?^ 
2s.  6d.  (12  sacks). 
Transhipments:  Free. 
Frozen  Meat,  Buttery  cfc— Sheep,  2d.  per  carcase ;  lambs.  Id.  per  carcase  ; 
haunches,  legs,  &c.,  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 
Transhipments:  Free. 
Wool. — Is.  8d.  per  bale,  export. 

Transhipments :  3d.  per  bale  if  landed  and  reshipped.    Free  if  transhipped 
into  vessel. 
CoaZ.— 2b.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  Coal  for  engines  and  freezing-ships,  free. 
Ttm6tfr.— Sawn,   48.  per  1,000ft.;  baulk.   Is.  per  1,000ft.,  imports;   Is.,  and 
6d.,  per  1,000  ft.,  exports. 
Transhipments:  Free. 

Napieb. 

General  Merchandise. — 2?.  6d.  per  ton  imports,  Is.  3d.  per  ton  exports,  according 
to  measurement  or  weight.    Ballast,  inwards.  Is.  per  ton ;  outwards,. 
Is.  per  ton.    Empties,  half  rates. 
Transhipments :   Quarter  import  rates,  Outer  Harbour ;  half  import  rates^ 
Inner  Harbour. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — 2s.  6d.  imports ;  Is.  3d.  exports,  according  to 
measurement  or  weight. 
Transhipments:   Quarter  import  rates.  Outer  Harbour;  half  import  rate^. 
Inner  Harbour. 
Frozen  Meat,  Butler,  dtc. — Imports  free ;  exports  2s.  6d.  per  ton.    Tallow  and 
pelts,  imports  free ;  exports  29.  6d. 
Transhipments :   Quarter  import  rates.  Outer  Harbour ;   half  import  mtes 
Inner  Harbour. 
Wool. — Is.  per  bale,  exports  only.     Imports,  free. 

Transhipments  :  3d.  over  side  ;  6d.  per  bale  if  landed  for  transhipment. 
Coal.  -  28.  imports ;  Is.  exports. 

TrauRhipments :  Quarter  rates.  Outer  Harbour ;  half  rates,  Inner  Harbour. 
Coal  for  engines  and  freezing  ship 4,  Outer  Harbour,  free,  if  declared  so. 
Timber. — 38.  4d.  per  1,000ft.,  imports;  Is.  3d.  per  1,000ft.  exports. 

Transhipments :  Half  rates.  Inner  Harbour ;  quarter  rates,  Outer  Harbour. 

OTB.— Goods  other  than  wool  and  flax  landed  on  a  wharf  for  transhipment  to  a  vessel 
lying  at  another  berth,  charged  inward  wharfage  only  when  deolareu  at  time  of  entry 

Nbw  Plymouth. 

zral  Merchandise. — 23.  per  ton. 
ToiTranshipments  :  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

and  Agricultural  Produce.— 2i^,  per  ton ;  grass-seed,  2s.  (20  sacks), 
ranshipments :  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 
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fVoMff  Meal,  BuUer,  <fe.~2i.  per  ton. 
TrsnsbipmeiitB :  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

WooU^ed,  per  bale;  five  bales  of  4owfc.,  2^.  per  ton;  tbree  bales  of  over  4cwt. 
28.  per  ton. 

TraDsbipments :  Three-quarter  rates. 
Coa2.— 2«.  per  ton ;  brown  ooal,  Is.  9d..  with  labour. 

Transhipments :  Three-quarter  ratep,  with  labour. 
Timber.^^0  ft.  per  ton,  28. ;  320  ft.  per  ton  (rough  or  sawn),  with  labour. 

Transhipments :  Three-quarter  rates. 

Wanganui. 

Otfural  Merchandise, — Imports,  Ss.  per  ton  ;  exports,  2s.  per  ton. 

Transhipments:  Half-rates. 
Qrain  and  Agricultural  Produce.— Imports,   3s.  per  ton;   exports,  28.  per  ton. 
Potatoes,  export,  Is.  per  ton. 
Transhipments:  Halfrat^s. 
FroMtn  Meat^  Butter,  cfc.—Sheep,  Jd.  per  caroase  ;  lamb",  ^.  per  carcase ;  leg", 
shoulders,  and  loins  calculated  at  so  many  to  a  carcase,  according  to 
freight. 
Wool, — 6d.  per  bale. 

Transhipments :  Half  rates. 
Coal, — Is.  per  ton.    Coal  for  ship's  use,  outward,  6d.  per  ton. 

Transhipments:  Half-rates. 
Timber. — 6d.  per  100  ft. ;  for  shipment,  2d. ;  white  pine.  Id. 
Transhipments :  Half  rates. 

Welunqton. 

General  Merchandise, — 28  per  ton  inwardo,  including  labour  and  one  night's 
storage.    Inward  cargo  landed  after  noon  on  Friday  is  stored  free  till 
noon  on  following  Monday ;  landed  after  noon  on  Saturday  is  stored 
free  till  5  p.m.  on  the  following  Tuesday.      Is.  per  ton  outwards, 
including  labour.     Railway  wharfage— Is.  inwards;    6d.  outwards, 
without  labour. 
Transhipments :  28.  ^.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage. 
Over  side  of  vessel  lying  at  wharf,  6d.  per  ton. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — 28.  per  ton  inwards,  including  labour  and 
one  night's  storage  ;  Is.  per  ton  outwards,  including  labour.    Railway 
wharfage — Is.  inwards  ;  6d.  outwards,  without  labour. 
Transhipments :    2s.  per  ton,  includiug  labour  and  seven  days*  storage. 
Over  side  of  vessel  at  wharf,  6d.  per  ton. 
Froeen  Meat,  Butter,  dc, — Is.  inwards ;  Is.  outwards,  without  labour.     Railway 
wharfage — Is.  inwards ;  6d.  outwards,  without  labour. 
Transhipments :  Meat,  Is.  3d.  per  ton,  without  labour ;  butter,  28.  6d.  per 
ton,  including  labour  and  storage.     Meat,  butter,  &c.,  over  side  of  vessel 
at  wharf,  6d.  per  ton. 
Wool, — 4d.  per  bale  at  Railway  Wharf,  without  labour;   6d.  per  bale  at  other 
wharves,  including  labour. 
Transhipments :  6d.  per  bale,  indluding  labour,  and  3d.  additional  if  stored. 
Over  side  of  vessel  to  vessel  at  wharf,  3d.  per  bale. 
Coal. — Is.  per  ton  imports;    6d.   per  ton  exports,  without  labour.     Railway 
wharfage — Is.  per  ton  inwards ;  6d.  per  ton  outwards,  without  labour. 
Transhipments :  Across  wharf  for  steamer's  use,  free.    From  vessel  or  hulk 
to  vessel  at  wharf,  free. 
Timher. — 2d.  per  100ft.  inwards;   l}d.  per  100ft.   outwards,  without  labour. 
If  labour  supplied,  2d.  per  100  f(.  added  inwards,  and  l}d.  outwards. 
Railway  wharfage — 2d.  inwards  ;  IJd.  outwards,  without  labour. 
Transhipments :  28.  6d.  per  ton,  including  seven  days'  storage  and  labour ; 
and  6d.  over  vessel's  side  into  another. 
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Nelson. 

General  Merchandise, — 2b.  per  ton,  imports  and  exports,  with  laboar. 

Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  28.  6d.  if  landed. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce,— Is,  6d.  per  ton,  imports  and  exports,  with 
labour. 
Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  2s.  6d.  if  landed. 
Frosen  Meat^  Butter^  cfc— None  shipped. 

Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed. 
Wool. — Exports,  Is.  per  bale  ;  imports  free. 

Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed. 
Coal, — Is.  per  ton  imports ;  28.  with  labour.    Free  exports. 

Transhipments:  29.  6d.  per  ton,  with  labour.      Free,  when  not  landed  on 
wharf. 
Timber. — Id.  per  100  ft.  super.,  import ;   Id.  per  100  ft.  super.,  export ;  2s.  per 
ton  by  measurement,  with  labour. 
Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed  on 
wharf.    Re-shipments,  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Wbstport. 

General  Merchandise, — 2s.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  inoludiog  labour  and  one  week's  storage ; 
Is.  per  ton  if  transhipped  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Product. — 28.  per  ton. 

Transbipmems :  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage; 
Is.  per  ton  if  transhipped  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Froeen  Meatt  Buttery  dc. — 2s.  per  ton. 

Transhipments  :  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage. 
Wool. — 6d.  per  bale. 

Transhipments :   28.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage ; 
Is.  per  ton  if  transhipped  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Goal, — 6d.  per  ton. 
Timiber. — 2d.  per  100  ft.    If  for  export  and  carried  by  rail,  free. 

Gbetmouth. 

General  Merchandise. — 3s.  per  ton.    This  charge  includes  Is.  a  ton  for  receiving 
and  delivering. 
Transhipments;  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage; 
Is.  per  ton  if  transhipped  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce  —3s.  per  ton.    This  charge  includes  Is.  a  ton 
for  receiving  and  delivering. 
Transhipment-* :  28.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage ; 
Is.  per  ton  if  transhipped  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Frosen  Meat^  Butter^  dc.—Zs.  per  ton.      This   charge  includes  Is.   a   t(m  toi 
receiving  and  delivering. 
Transhipments:-  2d.  6d.  par  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage. 
Wool. — 6d.  per  bale. 

Transhipments:  28.  6d.  per  ton,  including  labour  and  one  week's  storage; 
Ifl.  per  ton  If  transhipp  d  to  vessel  or  lighter. 
Coal. — 6d.  per  ton  inwards  ;  3d.  outwards. 
Timher. — 2d.  per  100  ft.    If  for  export  and  carried  by  rail,  free. 

Lyttblton. 

General  Merchatxdise. — Is.  6 1.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  Free,  whether  landed  on  wharf  or  otherwise. 
Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce.— Bd.  per  ton. 

TranshipmentH :  Free. 
Froun  Meat,  Butter,  dc. — 6d.  per  ton. 

Transhipments  :  Free,  whether  landed  on  wharf  or  otherwise. 
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Wool. — 6cl.  per  bale. 

Transhipments:  Free. 
CooZ.— 6d.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  Free,  whether  landed  on  wharf  or  otherwise. 
Timber, Sd,  per  100  ft.  , 

Transhipments:  Free. 

N.B. — All  re  shipments  of  goods  from  Ljttelton  ander  declaration,  free. 

TiMARU. 

General  Merchandise. —2s.  per  ton. 
Transhipments :  Half  rate^. 

Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — Is.  6d.  per  ton. 
Transhipments :  Half  rates. 

FroMen  Meat. — ^d.  per  carcase. 

Transhipments:  Half  rates. 
Wool. — Is.  per  bale. 

Transhipments :  Half  rates. 

CoaJ. — 29.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  Half  rates.    For  bunkering  purposes,  free. 

Timber.— 4d.  per  100  ft. 

Transhipments :  Half  rates. 

Oamabu. 

General  Merchandise. — 2s.  per  ton. 
Transhipments:  Free. 

Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — 2s.  per  ton. 
Transhipments :  Free. 

Frozen  Meat,  Butter^  dtc. — ^.  per  eheep.     Batter,  as  merchandise,  28.  per  ton. 
Transhipments :  Free. 

WooL — 6d.  per  bale. 

Transhipments:  Free. 

Coed. — 2s.  per  ton. 

Transhipments:  Free. 

Tvnber. — 5d.  and  7d.  per  100  ft.     Fencing  posts  and  rails,  4s.  per  100.     Palings, 
7d.  per  100. 
Transhipments:  Free. 

DUNEDIN. 

General  Merchandise.—Bs.,  4s.,  and  5s.  per  ton,  imports;  9d.,  2s.,  and  Ss.  per 
ton,  exports.     (Classified.) 
Transhipments :  2s.  per  ton. 

Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — Is.   per  ton,  imports ;    Is.   Sd.  per  ton  by 
weight,  exports;  9d.  per  ton  on  bran  and  pollard,  exports. 
Transhipments:  Is.  per  ton. 

Froien  Meat,  Butter,  dc. — 3s.   per  ton,  exports ;   butter,  imports,  4s.  per  ton ; 
frozen  meat,  imports,  Ss.  per  ion;  sheep  and  lambs.  Id.  per  carcase. 
Transhipments  :  2s.  per  ton. 

WooZ.— Exports,  Ss.  per  ton  by  measurement ;  4s.  per  ton,  imports  (three  bales 
to  ton). 
Transhipments :  2s.  per  ton  by  measurement. 

Coal. — 3a.  per  ton,  imports  :  9i.  per  ton,  exports. 
Transhipments:  2s.  per  ton.' 

Timber.^^.  and  3d.  per  100  superficial  feet,  imports  ;  9d.  per  ton  by  meeisare- 
ment,  exports. 
Transhipments:    2s.   per  ton  by  measurement.      Notice  of  transhipment 
most  be  given  within  twenty-four  hours  after  ship's  arrival. 
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Bluff. 

General  Merchandise, — It.  lOd.  per  too,  imports  and  exports. 

Transhipments:  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf;  naif  rates  if  landed. 

Grain  and  Agricultural  Produce. — lid.  per  ton,  imports  and  exports. 

Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed. 

Froeefi  Meaty  Butter^  dc. — lid.  per  ton,  exports ;  cheese,  Is.  per  ton. 

Transhipments :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed. 
Wool. — Exports,  9d.  per  bale ;  imports  free. 

Transhipments  :  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf ;  half  rates  if  landed. 
Coal. — Is.  6d.  per  ton,  imports ;  free  exports. 

Transhipments :  Is.  6d.  per  ton  when  landed  ex  hulk  ;  free  when  not  landed 
on  wharf. 

Timber. — Is.  per  1,000ft.  saper.,  import;  Is.  per  1,000ft.  super.,  export. 

Transhipments:  Free,  when  not  landed  on  wharf;  half  rates  if  landed  on 
wharf. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  are,  considering  their  extent,  fairly  well 
lighted,  but  there  are  many  places  where  lights  are  still  required. 
Additions  to  the  existing  lights  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  funds 
are  available. 

There  are  twenty-nine  coastal  lights — eight  of  the  first  order, 
fifteen  of  the  second,  three  of  the  third,  and  three  of  smaller  orders, 
and  a  second  order  light  is  about  to  be  erected  on  Eahurangi  Point, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island. 

There  has  been  no  special  diflficulty  in  the  erection  of  lighthouses 
in  New  Zealand,  apart  from  the  trouble  caused  by  indifferent  land- 
ings. There  are  no  lighthouses  built  in  the  sea,  such  as  the  well- 
known  Eddystone  or  Bell  Eock.  That  on  The  Brothers  is  the  only 
one  which  it  is  considered  necessary  to  keep  as  a  rock-station :  that 
is,  the  keepers  are  reUeved  from  time  to  time,  three  being  always  at 
the  station  and  one  on  shore. 

The  cost  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouses  is  given  by  the 
Marine  Department  as  about  £181,600  (the  Ponui  Passage  Light- 
house, having  been  built  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Auck- 
land, the  cost  is  not  given).  The  annual  consumption  of  oil  is 
about  20,000  gallons ;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  irrespective 
of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lighthouse  steamer,  is  about  £13,500 
a  year. 

Besides  the  coastal  lighthouses,  there  are  harbour-lights  at 
most  of  the  ports  of  the  colony  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into 
and  out  of  the  ports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  names  of  the  lighthouses,  indi- 
cating also  their  situation,  the  order  of  apparatus,  description, 
period  (in  seconds)  and  colour  of  the  lights,  and  of  what  material 
the  respective  towers  6u:e  built : — 
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Period 

Name  of  Light- 
bouse. 

Order  of 
Apparatus. 

Descrip- 
tion. 

ofBe- 

volving 

Light. 

Colour  of  Light. 

• 

Tower 
bnilt  of. 

Dioptric. 

Seconds. 

■ 

<3«o6  Maria  van 
Diomfin 

1st  order  . . 

Revolving 

60 

White 

•  • 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

Red,  to  show  over  - 

Timber. 

^h^  m^  mMm^mm 

Columbia  Reef 

Moko  Hinoa    . . 

1st     « 

Flashing 

10 

White.. 

Stone. 

Tiri-Tiri    (Auck- 

2nd  ^ 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

White,  with  red  arc 

Iron. 

Und) 

over  Flat  Rock 

Ponoi  Passage.. 

5th    <,      .. 

m             •  • 

•  • 

White  and  red    . . 

Timber 

Cayier  Isliuid  . . 

1st     <, 

Revolving 

30 

White  .. 

Iron. 

East  Cape 

2nd    « 

» 

10 

0               •  •                        •  • 

» 

■ 

2nd    » 

m 

30 

* 

Portland  Island 

•  • 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

Red,  to  show  over  - 

Timber. 

Bull  Rook 

Oape  Palliser  .. 

2nd    « 

Flashing 

Twice 

White  .. 

Iron. 

every  half -minute,  with  three  seconds 

intervals  between  flashes 

Pencarrow  Head 

2nd   ,      .. 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

White  .. 

Ironi 

Cape  Egmont  . . 

2nd   ,       .. 

It        •  • 

•  • 

t,        • .            • . 

m 

Manokan  Head 

3rd    .       .. 

m             •  • 

•  • 

„        . .            . . 

Timber 

Kaipara  Head  . . 

2nd   .       .. 

Flashing 

10 

„        . .            • . 

m 

Brothers       (in   J 
Cook  Strait)     1 

2nd   .      .. 

•  • 

Fixed    .. 

10 

•  • 

Red,  to  show  over  - 
Cook  Rock 

m 

Capo  Gampbell 

2nd    .       .. 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

m 

Godley     Head 

2nd    .       .. 

Fixed    .. 

.  • 

m             •  •                     •  • 

Stone. 

(Lyttelton) 
Akaroa  Head    . . 

2nd    .       .. 

Flashing 

10 

„             •  •                     •  • 

Timber. 

Moeraki 

3rd    ,       .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

0,             .  .                     .  . 

m 

Taiaroa  Head  . . 

8rd    .       .. 

m               •  • 

•  • 

Red 

Stone. 

Cape  Saanders. . 

2nd    ,       .. 

Revolving 

60 

White  .. 

Timber. 

Nugget  Point  . . 

Ist     ,       . . 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

m               •  •                       •  • 

Stone. 

Waipapapa  Point 

2Qd    .        .. 
Catadioptric. 

Flashing 

10 

m               •  •                       •  • 

Timber. 

Dog  Island 

Ist  order  . . 
Dioptric, 

Revolving 

30 

gf               .  •                       •  * 

Stone. 

Centre  Island  . . 

Ist  order  . . 

Fixed    . . 

•  • 

White,    with    red 
arcs  over  inshore 
dangers 

Timber. 

Paysegor  Point 

1st     « 

Flashing 

10 

White  .. 

m 

Cape  Foolwind 

2nd    ^ 

Revolving 

30 

0                          •    •                                         •    • 

m 

Farewell  Spit  . . 

2nd    ^ 

» 

60 

White,  with  red  arc 
over  Spit  end 

m 

Kelson 

4th    ,       .. 

Fixed    .. 

•  • 

White,  with  red  arc 
to  mark  limit  of 
anchorage 

Iron. 

French  Pass 

6th    , 

m               •  • 

•  • 

Red    and    white, 
with  white  light 
on  beacon 

m 

Stephens  Island 

1 

l8t       .             1 

1 

Group 
flashing 

I    30 

White  .. 

m 
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Name. 


Date 
from  which 

Petision 
commenced. 


Amomit. 


Name. 


Data 
from  which 

Peniiion 
commenced. 


AznouDt. 


UfuUr  "  The  CivU  Service  Act,  1866."* 


Andrews,  A. 
Arrow,  H. 
Austin,  A.  D. 
Anderson,  J.  G... 
Bacon,  T. 
Baddeley,  H.  C... 
Baker,  ^. 
Barnes,  G.  H.    . . 
Batkin,  C.  T.      .. 
Bertrand,  J.  B.  . . 
Bicknell,  P. 
Blomfield,  J. 
Br<d8on,  W. 
Brown,  W.  R.  E. 
Burgess,  A. 
Burke,  J. 
Butts,  E.  D. 
Gampbell,  F.  E... 
Catley,  J.  T. 
Cheesman,  W.  F. 
Clarke,  H.  T.      . . 
Clarke,  H. 
Cook,  R.  C. 
Costall,  J. 
Greeke,  W. 
Crowe,  A. 
Culpan,  W. 
Cnnningbam,  J.. . 
Dick,  S.  J. 
Dickey,  A.  J. 
Earle,  J. 
Elliott,  S. 
Palck,  P. 
Filleul,  W.  G.    . . 
Freeth,  J.  J. 
Gill.  R.J. 
Graham,  G.  H.  . . 
Giles,  J. 
Halliday,  C. 
Hamilton,  M.     . . 
Hart,  J.  T. 
Haselden,  C.  J.  A. 
Heddell,  P. 
Henn,  J. 


Under  ''The  Civil  Service  Act,  1866''*— 


&    8.  d. 

1  May,  1896  141  12  0 

1  Aug.,  1881    26    0  0 

1  Oct.,  1887  247  10  0 

6  Jan.,  1896  261  18  1 

1  Nov.,  1901    96    4  0 

12  Jan.,  1888  225  0  0 
1  Nov.,  1880  214  17  1 

16  Feb.,  1896  100  0  0 
1  April,1890  533    6  0 

17  Feb.,  1895  135  0  0 
1  Feb.,  1882    96  13  4 

21  Mar.,  1889  101  15  0 

1  Aug.,  1893  146     8  7 

1  Aug.,  1892:265  16  8 

1  June,1886ill6  13  4 

1  Julv,  16991  89    0  11 

1  April,1893i258     6  8 

1  Mar.,  1890  466  13  0 

1  Oct.,  1898.223     6  8,, 

1  April,1890il54  15  1| 

1  Jan.,  1879  400    0  0 

1  Oct.,  1879    98  13  0 

1  8ept..l895;160  14  3 

10  July,  1892  131     3  10 1 

1  April,1891    52  15  8| 

31  Dec,  1885    68  12  3 

1  Dec,  1808!  62  10  0 

1  Feb.,  1888 1 175     0  0 

1  Feb.,  1893  250    0  O' 

1  Nov.,  1875  122     0  5; 

13  Nov.,  1888  104  10  0 
1  July,  1898  110  11  4. 
1  Mar.,  18931125  13  4' 

16  April,1896|I40  16  8 
1  Mar.,  1894  1 1 16  13  4 
1  Sept.,1886!228  11  5 

I  8  Sppt.,1891,  52  10  0 

I  1  Feb.,  1894 1238    6  8 

31  Aug.,  18861  96  13  4, 

U  July,  1880  200    0  O; 

12  Nov.,  1890  193     7  0 

1  July,  1896 '255  19  1| 

17  Oct.,  1894  90  0  0, 
1  April, 1893:  88     3  4; 


continued. 

Hill,  C.  J. 
Holden,  T. 
Jackman,  S.  J. 
Johnson,  J.  W . 
Johnston,  S. 
Judd,  A. 
Keetley.  B. 
Kissling,  T. 
Laing,  E.  B. 
Laing,  W. 
Lang,  A. 
Lincoln,  R.  S. 
Lodge.  W.  P. 
Lubecki,  A.  D. 
Lusher,  R.  A. 
M»iitland,  J.  P. 
Millar,  G. 
Miller,  P. 
Mitford,  G.  M. 
Monson,  J.  R. 
Monro,  H.  A.  H 
Morpeth,  W.  J. 
Morrow,  H. 
McCullooh,  H. 
MaoDonnell,  R. 
McKellar,  D. 
McKtllar,  H.  S. 
NeUon,  J. 
Norris,  E.  P. 
Nuttall,  J. 
O'Connor,  R. 
Parris,  R. 
Pasley,  E.  W. 
Pearson,  W.  H. 
Phillips,  W.  M. 
Pickett,  R. 
Pinwill,  A. 
Pitt,  H. 
Powell,  D. 
Rawson,  C.  E. 
Reid,  W.  g^ 
Rennell,  W. 
Robertson,  J. 
Hodgerson,  W.  J 


30 


£ 
72 
31 
149 
78 
173 
173 


s. 
0 
5 
6 
1 
8 
6 


18  12  10 
317  5  t 
112  10 
212  10 

75  15 

68  17 
185     0 


9  Feb.,  1895 
13  Oct.,  1878 

May,  1892 

May,  1898 

June,  1900 

April,]887 

July,  1884 

Jan.,  1894 

April,1887 

Feb.,  1896 

Feb.,  1893 

Mar.,  1889 

Oct.,  1881 

ApriI,1896;20O     0 

Aug.,  1880 1  76.16 
15  Jan.,  1901  411   13 

Feb.,  1896    80     7 

April, 1899  141   13 

Feb.,  18691196  15 

Oct.,  1882  271   16 

Nov.,  1880  342  17 

Aug.,  1894 

June,  1890 

Aug.,  1890 

July,  1890  150 

Nov.,  1901 

Aug.,  1892 

Oct.,  1901 

Oct.,  1895 

July,  1897 

Sept., 1892 

Jan.,  1877 

Nov.,  1901 1215  16 

Sept..l884 1340     9 

Dec,  1894    69     4 

Aug.,  18661209  10 

July,  1891 

May,  1881 

July,  1893 

Dec,  1895 

Nov.,  1900 

D^^c,  1895 
6  Oct.,  1892 
1  Julv,  1892 


0 
0 

8 
5 
S 
8 


23 


195  4 
120  16 
233  0 
0 
847  13 


433 
90 


88  17 
74  13 


147 
814 


120  17 
100  0 
44  1 
244 
500 
167  18 
155  0 
248  6 


0 
Q 
3 
0 
0 
0 
8 
4 
0 
4 
0 
0 
2 
9 
8 
0 
0 
9 
8 
0 
9 
4 
6 
8 
8 
6 
5 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0  11 
0    0 


6 
0 


0 
5 


4 
0 

8 


*  By  an  Act  passed  in  1871  the  pension  nystem  was  abolished  in  New  Zealand.  In  1893  the 
Civil  Service  Insurance  Act  was  passed,  the  main  provisions  of  which  are  described  at  the  end  cf 
this  table. 
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ANNUAL  PENSIONS— con«nt*«(2. 


Date 

Date 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amount. 

Name. 

from  which 
Pension 

Amount. 

• 

oommenoed. 

commenced. 

Und^  "  The   Cwti  Service  Act,  1866  " 

.__ 

Under  *♦  The  Military  Pensums  Act, 

1866.*' 

eontinaed. 

£ 

s.   d. 

£     8. 

d. 

Arapera  te  Beo 

1  July,  1870 

20 

0    0 

Bowe,  C. 

1  Oct.,  1894 1109  16 

0 

Brown,  M.  R.  . . 

•  • 

75 

0    0 

8«anmoke,  W.  N. 

1  Feb.,  1879 1240    0 

0 

Hastings,  L.     . . 

•  • 

55 

0    0 

Shrimpton,  J.     . . 

16  July,  1889 

146  14 

0 

Iritona,  Hanita 

8  Nov.,  1868 

12 

0    0 

S'lvius.  H. 

17  Jan,,  1900 

72  10 

0 

Marara,  Ngakoa 

3  Dec,  1860 

S6 

0    0 

Sioclair.  A. 

1  June,  1878 

195    0 

0 

McDonald,  E. 

•  • 

36 

0    0 

SUter,  J. 

1  April, 1898 

223  16 

2 

MorrlFon,  Ann. . 

26  Oct.,  1866 

36 

0    0 

SniiUi,  J. 

1  June,  1894 

49     6 

6 

Russell,  C. 

•  • 

36 

0    0 

Smith,  S.  P. 

1  Nov.,  1900 

500    0 

0 

Adamson,  T.     . . 

(') 

0 

2    2* 

Smith,  T.  H.      . . 

1  July,  1876  371    8 

7 

Beamish,  J.  G. 

H 

0 

1     6* 

St«veos,  F. 

1  Dec,  1892  183    0 

0 

Corbett,  George 

h 

0 

2    0* 

Stewart,  J.  T.     . . 

1  May,  1889  300    0 

0 

Crawford,  0.  F. 

•  • 

0 

2    0* 

Swin^laDd,  P.    . . 

1  Nov.,  1899    96    0 

0 

Gibbons,  M.  C... 

12  Oct.,  1869 

0 

2    2* 

Teesdale,  F. 

7  Oct.,  18991118  16 

8 

Hamblyn,  J.     . . 

1  Oct.,  1872 

0 

2    2* 

Tennant,  J. 

1  Jan.,  1901  293    6 

8 

Hope,  E.  L.      . . 

W 

0 

1    6* 

Thomas,  G.  W.  . . 

1  Nov.,  1875 

38  15 

0 

Kelly,  T. 

9  April,1870 

0 

2    2* 

ThompsoD,  R.    .. 
Tiiard,  E.  F.      . . 

1  Mar.,  1896 

220    0 

0 

Kershaw,  P. 

9  Aug.,  1869 

0 

1     6* 

1  July,  1888 

180  19 

0 

Lacey,  Garrett.. 

•  • 

0 

2    2* 

Txttaed«r,  P. 

13  Oct.,  1897 

184    3 

4 

Lake,  T. 

•  • 

0 

2    6* 

Tucker,  W. 

31  Dec,  1880 

104  13 

4 

Lloyd, T. 

(•) 

0 

2    0* 

VeaJ,  J. 

1  Sept.,1885 

49  15 

3 

McDonnell,  W. 

•  • 

160 

0    0 

Veale,  J.  S. 

1  8ept.,1887 

56     2  10 

McDougall,  T.  R. 

1  April, 1898 

40 

0    0 

Von  Sturmer,  S. . . 

1  July,  1895 

288    1 

11 

McKay,  G. 

•  • 

0 

1    0* 

Warden,  H.  S.   . . 

1  July,  1888 

366  13 

0 

McMahoD,  T.   . . 

0 

0 

2    0* 

White,  W. 

1  July,  1881 

36     5 

0 

Ross,  Edward  0. 

17  Nov.,  1866 

75 

0    0 

White,  W.B.      .. 

1  July,  1873 

375     4 

9 

Sbanagban,  J. . . 

•  • 

0 

1     6' 

Williams,  E.M... 

1  April,1880 

135    0 

0 

Shepherd,  R.    . . 

{') 

0 

2    8* 

Wood,  J.  G. 

1  July,  1892 

209  10 

6 

Timms,  W. 

C) 

0 

1    6' 

Wrigg,  H.  C.  W. 

1  Aug.,  1889 

157     2 

10 

Tuffin,  G. 

•  • 

0 

2     2» 

Vance,  R. 

8  April,1870 

0 

2    2* 

Walsh,  W. 

15  Nov.,  1866 

0 

1    6* 

Under  ••  The  HatnerUm  Pension  Act^ 

Wa«lcy,  Edw.  0. 

0) 

0 

2     2* 

1892.** 

Williamson,  F. 

1  June,  1869 

0 

2    0* 

Hamerton,  R.  G.    ,11  Sept.,1891 1250    0 

0 

Apera  te  Keunga 
Karena  Ruatani- 

wba 
Matin  Whitiki.. 
Mauparoa 
Mehaka  Kepa  . . 

14  May,  1864 
1  July,  1870 

0 
0 

2  6* 
1    0* 

Under  "  The  Meredith  a»«i  Others 
Pensions  Act,  1870.** 

1  April,1885 

1  July,  1867 

2  Aug.,  1865 

0 
0 
0 

0  6* 

1  0* 
0    9* 

HamliD3hodaB.       —      1865      50    0 

0 

Pera  Taitimu   . .   12  Oct.,  1869 

0 

1    0* 

♦  Per  diem. 

(A)  Is  6d.  from  25th  October,  1860;  increased  tn  2b.  2d.,  7th  December,  1870. 

(*)  Is.  from  17th  December,  1H68,  to  17th  December.  1860;  Is.  6d.  from  17th  December,  1869,  to 
ITth  December,  1870;  8d.  from  17th  December,  1870,  to  SOth  September,  1874;  increased  to  Is.  6d. 
1st  October.  1874. 

(c)2s.  from  5th  June,  1807,  to  5th  Jane,  1868;  2s.  from  5th  Jane.  1868,  to  5th  June,  1809;  per- 
manent from  9th  November.  1860. 

(^)  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  26th  April,  1869;  renewed  for  twelve  months,  1870;  renewed 
for  twelve  months,  1871 ;  permanent  from  12th  May,  1872. 

(«}  2nd  October,  1809;  ceased  on  9th  April,  1870;  renewed,  22nd  April,  1874. 

(f)  Is.  6d.  from  — ,  1867 ;  increased  to  2s.  from  14th  February.  1868. 

(S)  Is.  for  twelve  months,  from  0th  April,  1870 ;  28.  8d.,  permanent,  from  1st  May,  1871. 

(k)  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  18tb  October,  1869;  Is.  6d.  for  twelve  mrnths,  from  October, 
1870;  permanent,  from  5th  November,  1871. 

(i)lfi.  6d.  for  eight  monthr,  from  20th  September,  1869;  2s.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  11th 
Jane,  1870;  9s.  2d.  for  twelve  months,  from  11th  June.  1871;  2s.  2d.  from  11th  June,  1872;  per- 
It  fnmi  12th  June,  1873. 


n 
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Name. 


Date 
from  which 

Pension 
commenced. 


Amount. 


Name. 


Date 
from  which 

Pension 
commenced. 


AznooDt 


Onder  **  The  Military  Pensions  Extension 
to  ContvngefUs  Act,  1900:' 

£    8.    d. 


Berry,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte, aod  chil- 
dren* 

OoUins,  Lieat. 
Robt.  W.  G. 

Oonnel,  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Harvey,  Mrs.M.P. 

Love,  Mrs.  S., 
and  children 


11  June,  1900 


16  Aug.,  1901 

17  Jan.,  1901 
16  Aug.,  1900 
25  Aug.,  1901 


74    0    0 


100  0  0 

26  0  0 

60  0  0 

66  0  0 


Under  "  The    WcUsh  and  Other  Pensions 

Act,  1869." 

Hewett,  Ellen  A.  [10  Feb.,  18651  50    0    0 

Under  "  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  Act 
1858  Amendment  Act,  1874,*'  and  "  The 
Supreme  Court  Act,  1882.** 

Prenderga8t,SirJ.j26  May,  1899.1183    6    8 


Under  **  The  MiUtia  Act  Amendment  Act, 


1862. 


tt 


Bending,  W.     . 
Bilton,  P. 
Cody,  W. 
DuoD,  A.  J.  N.. 
Ring,  £.  M.      . 
Leaf,  R. 
Skinner,  W.  H. 
Viokery,  W. 
Woolfe.  T. 


JB    8.   d., 

•  • 

0    2    0^ 

•   • 

0    2    O* 

•  • 

0     1    0* 

•    • 

0    2    0* 

•    • 

80    0    0 

(») 

0    0    6- 

•  • 

0     2    6* 

•  • 

0     2    0* 

•   • 

0     2    0* 

Under   '*The   Schafer,  McOuire,  and 
Others  Pensions  Act,  1872.*^ 


MoQuire.  E. 
Russell,  W. 


29  Sept.,1871 
1  July,  1871 


0 
0 


1 
1 


0* 
0* 


*  Per  diem. 

(k)  Is.  from  10th  May,  1865;  renewed  for  twelve  months,  April,  1806;  again  renewed  for  twelve 
months;  8d.  for  twelve  months,  from  1868  to  10th  May,  1860;  6d.  for  twelve  months,  from  May* 
1860;  permanent  from  11th  May,  1870. 


New  ZsALiLND  Cboss  Gratuitibs  (£10  per  Annum). 


Adamson,  Thomas.  7th  May,  1860. 
Austin,  Samuel,  10th  March.  18G9. 
Black,  Solomon.  10th  March.  1860. 
Biddle,  Benjamin.  10th  March,  1860. 
HUI.  George,  10th  April.  1869. 
Lingard,  William.  10th  March,  1860. 
Mace.  Francis  Joseph,  10th  March,  1860. 


Maling.  Christopher,  10th  March,  1869. 
Mair.  Gilbert.  7ch  February,  1870. 
Preece,  George,  10th  March,  1869. 
Roberts,  John  Mackintosh,  10th  March,  1869. 
Rodriguez.  Antonio,  10th  March,  1869. 
Shepherd.  Richard.  13th  March,  1869. 
Smith,  Angus.  7th  June,  1860. 


MiSOBLLANBOUS  PbNSIONS. 

Pensions  of  late  Provincial  Government,  Nelson— Mrs.  Robinson's  three  daughters,  iBlOO. 

Pension  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Ford,  ^£46;  pension  of  late  F.  G.  Rawson  continued  to  his  widow, 
£iS ;  pension  to  Aperahama  Tahamiiangi  for  wounds  received  when  in  the  service  of  the  Mew 
Zealand  Government,  i610.  * 


NEW  ZEALAND  NEWSPAPERS. 

There   are   (January,   1902)   211    publications   on  the  register  of 
newspapers  for  New  Zealand. 

The  names  of  the  newspapers,  with  the  postal  districts  and  towns 
in  which  they  are  printed,  are  given  in  the  following  list,  the  second 
column  showing  the  day  or  period  of  publication. 
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M.  signifies  morning  paper ;  E.  evening  paper : — 

Aockland—  Auckland. 

Auckland  EveDing  Star  (E.)       *     . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Auckland  We<!kly  News  and  Town  and  Country  Journal  (M)  Saturday 

Bible  Standard  (M.)        . .  . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Catholic  Chronicle  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  , 

Christian  Worker  • 

Church  Qazette  (M.)       . .  . .  . .  . .  ^ 

Danica  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Thrice  monthly  (Ist,  10th,  20th). 

New  Zealand  ABC  Guide  ..  ..  ..  '5ionthly. 

New  Zealand  Farmer,  Bee  and  Poultry  Journal  (M.)        . .         « 

New  Zealand  Graphic,  Ladies'  Journal,  and  Youths'  Com- 
panion   ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Wednesday. 

New  Zealand  Herald  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

New  Zealand  Illustrated  Magazine  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Illustrated  Sporting  Review  and  Licensed 

Victualler's  Gazette  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  Thursday. 

New  Zealand  Illustrated  Tit-Bits  (M.)  . .  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Joyful  News  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Observer  (M.)  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Produce  Circular  and  Monthly  Report  (M.)       . .  . .  Monthly. 

Shariand's  Trade  Journal  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Coromandel — 

Coromandel  County  News  (E).        ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday^ 

DargaTiUe^— 

Wairoa  Bell  and  Northern  Advertiser  (E.)  •  «, 

Hamilton — 

Waikato  Argus  (E.)        . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Waikato  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Gazette  (E.) 
Kawakawa —  , 

Northern  Luminary  (E.)  . .  . .  Friday. 

Kawhia— 

Kawhia  Settler  and  Raglan  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Saturday. 

Ooehonga — 

Manukau  and  Franklin  Mail  and  Auckland  Courier  (E.)  . .  Friday. 

Manukau  County  Chronicle  (M.)     . .  . .  Saturday. 

Rodney  and    Otamatea  Times,  Waitemata  and  Eaipara 

Gazette  (M.)  . .  . .  Friday. 

Weekly  Onehunga  Independent  and  District  Advertiser  (M.)    Saturday. 
Botoma — 

Hot  Lakes  Chronicle  (M.)  . .  » 

Whangarei — 

Northern  Advocate  (E.)  . .  Friday. 

Kiymngabake — 

Goldfields  Advocate  and  Ohinemuri  County  Chronicle  (M.)  Tues.,Thur.,  Sat. 
OpotiKi — 

East  Coast  Guardian  (E.)  ..  Wed.,  Saturday. 

Opotiki  Herald,  Whakatane  County  and  East  Coast  Gazette  • 

(E.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

Paeroa — 

Ohinemuri  Gazette  (E.)  .  . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Tauranga — 

Bay  of  Plenty  Times  and  Thames  Valley  Warden  (E.)      . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Te  Aroha— 

Te  Aroha  and  Ohinemuri  News  and  Upper  Thames  Advo- 
cate (M.)  ..  ..  ..  ..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 


Thames  Advertiser  and  Miners'  News  (M.)       . .  . .  Daily. 

Thames  Star  (E.)  . .  . .  •  •      « 
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GiSBOBNS. 


Wed.,   Satard&y. 
Daily. 

Wed.,  Satmdaj. 

Daily. 


Wed.,  Saturday. 
Saturday. 


Daily. 

m 

Saturday. 

Tuesday,  Friday. 

Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 
Mod.,  Wed.,  Fri. 


Daily. 


Waihi— 

Waihi  Cbroniole  (M.)     . . 

Waihi  Daily  Telegraph  (E.) 
Waitekaari — 

Golden  Age  (E.) 
Oisbome — 

Gisbome  Times  (M.) 

Poverty  Bay  Herald  (E.) 

Inglewood-  N»^  Plymouth. 

Record  and  Waitara  Age  (M.) 

Weekly  Kecord  (M.) 
New  Plymouth — 

Badget  and  Taranaki  Weekly  Herald  (M.) 

Daily  News  (M.) 

Taranaki  Herald  (E.) 

Tarsbnaki  News  (M.) 
Opunake — 

Opnnake  Times  (E.) 
Stratford — 

Egmont  Post  (E.) 

Egmont  Settler  (E.) 
Waitara — 

Waitara  Evening  Mail  and  Clifton  County  Chronicle  (E.) 

Dannevirke-  Napier. 

Dannevirke  Advocate  (E.) 

Dannevirke  Daily  Pr^ss  (B.) 
Hastings — 

Hastings  Standard  (E.)  . . 
Napier — 

Daily  Telegraph  (E«) 

Hawke's  Bay  Herald  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Fire  and  Ambulance  Record 
Waipawa — 

Waipawa  Mail  (E.) 
Wairoa — 

Wairoa  Guardian  and  County  Advocate  (M.)    . . 

Eltham—  Wanganui. 

EUham  Argus  and  Daily  Advertiser  (E.) 

Eltham   Guardian;   Kaponga,  Ngaire,  Te  Roti,  Hawera, 

Stratford,  and  Cardiff  Advertiser  (M.)        ..  ..  Tues.,  Thar.,  Sat. 

Hawera — 

Egmont  Star  (M.)  . .  . .  . .  . .  Saturday. 

Hawera  and  Normanby  Star,  Patea  County  Chronicle,  and 

Waimate  Plains  Gazette  (E.)  . .  . .  Daily. 

Hunterville — 

Hunterville  Express,  Hunterville,  Ohingaiti,  Moawhango, 

and  Rata  Advertiser  (E.)  ..  ..  Tues., Thur.,  Sat. 

Manaia — 

Waimate  Witness  (E.)    ..  ..  ..  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Mangaweka — 

Seitler  (E.)    ..  ..  ..  ..  Tues.,  Thur.,  Sat. 

Mar  ton — 

Rangitikei  Advocate  and  Manawatu  Argus  (E.)  . .  . .  DaQy. 

Patear— 

Patea  County  Press  (E.)  . .  . .   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

liaetihi — 

Waimarino  Argus  and  Raetihi,  Ohakune,  Karioi,  Pipiriki, 

and  Upper  Wanganui  Advocate  (M.)         . .  . .  Tuesday. 


Monthly. 
Tues.,  Thur.,  Sat. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 

Daily. 
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Wanganui — 

Jubilee  (M.)  ..                 ..                 ..                 ..  ..  Tuesday. 

New  Zealand  Good  Templar  Watchword  (M.) . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Tit  Bits  (M.)              . .                . .  . .  Saturday. 

Wanganui   Chronicle    and    Patea-Rangitikei    Advertiser 

(M.)        . .                 . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Wanganui  Herald  (E.)  . .                 . .                 . .  . .       «. 

Weekly  Chronicle  ana  Patea-Rangitikei  Record  (M.)  . .   Saturday. 

Yeoman  (M.)  . .  Friday. 

Carterton—  Wellington. 

Wairarapa  Leader  (E.)  ..                 ..                 ..  ..  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 

Wairarapa  Observer,   Featherston  Chronicle,  East  Coast 

Advertiser,  and  South  County  Qazefete  (E.)  ..  Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 
Eketahuna — 

Eketahuna  Express  and  North  Wairarapa  Courier  (E.)    . .       «         «         « 

Farmers  Friend  (M.)                          . .  . .  Monthly  (1st). 
Feilding — 

Feilding  Star  (E.)           . .                                   . .  . .  Daily. 

Fozton — 

Manawatu  Herald  (E.)   ..                                   ..  ..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 

Greytown  North — 

Te  Poke  ki  Hikurangi  (E.)               . .  . .  Tues., fortnightly. 

Wairarapa  Standard  and  Featherston  Advocate  (E.)  . .   Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Levin — 

Manawatu  Farmer  and  Horowhenua  County  Chronicle  (E.)      m         m        m 
Masterton — 

Wairarapa  Daily  Times  (E.)             . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Wairarapa  Star  (E.)       . .                 . .                 . .  • .        «. 

Weekly  Star  and  Wellington  District  Advertiser  (M.)  . .  Thursday. 

Otaki— 

Otaki  Mail  and  Horowhenua  County  and  West  Coast  Adver- 
tiser (M.)                  ..                 ..  ..  Tues., Thur.,  Sat. 

Fahiatua — 

Pahiatua  Herald  (E.)                                           . .  . .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
Pahnerston  North — 

Manawatu  Daily  Standard,  Rangitikei  Advertiser,  and  West 

Coast  Gazette  (E.)                     . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Manawatu  Daily  Times  (E.)                                         *  „ 
Petone — 

Hutt  and  Petone  Chronicle  (E.)      . .  . .  Tuesday,  Friday. 
Wellington — 

Advocate  (M.)                  . .                                   . .  . .  Tuesday. 

Church  Chronicle  (M.)    ..                                   ..  ..  Monthly. 

Evening  Post  (E.)            . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Daily. 

Mercantile  Record  (M.)  . .                 . .                 . .  . .  Saturday. 

New  Zealand  Craftsman  (M.)           . .                 . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Cyclists*  Touring  Club  Gazette  (M.)  . .          « 

New  Zealand  Dairyman  and  Dairy  Messenger  (E.)  . .          «, 

New  Zealand  Field  (M.)                   . .                 . .  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Free  Lance  (M.)         . .                 . .  . .  Saturday; 

New  Zealand  Insurance,  Finance,  and  Mining  Journal  (M.)  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Mail,  Town  and  Country  Advertiser  (M)  . .  Friday. 

New  Zealand  Minea  Record  (M.)     ..                 ..  ..   Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Times  (M.)                   ..                 ..  ..  Daily. 

Register  and  Property  Investors*  Guide  (M).  . .  . .  Monthly. 

Wellington  Price  Current  and  New  Zealand  Trade  Re- 
view (M.)                  . .                 ..                . .  . .          g 

Woodville— 

Woodville  Examiner  (E.)                 ..                 ..  ..  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
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Blenheim—  BtjnmiiM. 

Madboraogk  Daily  Tunes  aod  Town  and  Cawataj  Advira^ 

tiser  (M.) 

Madbocongh  Ezprua  (IL) 
HAvelook — 

Peloms  Gnardian  and  Minan'  Advoc&te  (M.)  . . 
Pioton — 

Mazlborongh.  Fcess,  County  of  Sounds  Gazette  (M.) 

Bri^twater-  T^maos, 

Brightwater  Independent  Chronicle  (M.) 
Collingwood — 

Golden  Bay  Azgos  (E.)  . . 
Motneka — 

Hotoeka  Star  (E) 
Nelson — 

Colonist  (M.) 

Nelson  Evening  Mail  (E.) 
Takakxv— 

Takaka  News  and  Collingwood  Advertiser  (E.) 

Charieston—  Wbstpobt. 

Chadeston  Herald,  Brighton  Times,  and  Ctoninville  Be- 
porter  (M.) 
Morchison — 

Bailer  Post  (E.) 
Westport — 

Boiler  Miner  (M.) 

Westport  News  (M.) 

Westport  Times  and  Evening  Star  (E.) 

Greymouth-  Gbbymooth. 

Evening  Star  and  Brunnerton  Advocate  (E.)  . . 

Grey  River  Argus  (M.)    . . 

Weekly  Argus  (M.) 
Reefton — 

Inangahua  Herald  and  New  Zealand  Miner  fM.) 

Inangahua  Times  and  Beefton  Guardian  (E.) . . 

Hokitikar-  HOKITIKA. 

Hokitika  Guardian  and  Evening  Star  (E.) 

Leader  (M.)  . . 

West  Coast  Times  (M.)   .. 
Kumara — 

Kumara  Times  and  Dillman's  and  Goldsborough  Adver^ 
tiser  (M.) 
Ross — 

Boss  and  Okarito  Advocate  and  Westland  Advertiser  (M.) 

ji}uaoa>—  Chkistchubck. 

Akaroa  Mail  and  Banks  Peninsula  Advertiser  (M.) 

Ashburton — 

Ash  burton  Guardian  (E.) 

Ashburton  Msal,  Rakaia,  Mount  Somers,  and  Alford  Forest 

Advertiser  (M.) 
Ashburton  Standard  and  Farmers'  Advocate  (M.) 

Cheviot- 
Cheviot  News  (M.) 


Daily. 
Tuaaday,  Friday. 


Tkozsday. 

Tuesday, 
Daily. 

Thncsday. 

Wed.,  Saturday. 

Tuesday* 

Fric^y. 
Daay. 


DaUy. 

Weekly. 

Daily. 


Dwly. 

Saturday. 

Dady. 


Daily. 
Wed.,  Satnxday. 

Tuesday,  F^day. 

Daily. 

Tues.,Thnr.,Sal. 
Mon..  Wed.,  Fri. 

Tuesday,  Friday. 
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QhristchuTch — 

Canterbury  Times  (M.)  . .  . .  Wednesday. 

Lyttelton  Times  (M.)      . .  . .  . .  . .  Daily. 

Mercantile  and  Bankruptoy  Gazette  of  New  Zealand  (E.)     Wednesday. 
New  Zealand  Baptist      . .  . .  . .  Monthly. 

New  Zealand  Church  News  (M.)      . .  . .  . .  « 

New  Zealand  Fanciers'  Chronicle  (M.)  . .  . .         « 

New  Zealand  Railway  Review 

New  Zealand  Schoolmaster  (E.)  . .  . .         « 

New  Zealand  War  Cry  and  Official  Gazette  of  the  Salvation 


Army  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Wheelman  (M.) 

Press  (M.) 

Prohibitionist 

Spectator  (M.) 

Sportsman  and  New  Zealand  Cyclist  (M.) 

Star  (ci*)        ..  ••  ••  .. 

Truth  (E.) 

Weekly  Press  (incorporating  "  The  Referee  *')  (M.) 
East  Oxford- 
Oxford  Observer  (M.) 
Kaikoura — 

Kaikoura  Star  and  North  Canterbury  and  South  Marl- 
borough News  (E.) 
Bangiora — 

Kangiora  Standard  and  North  Canterbury  Guardian  (M.) 
SouUi  bridge — 

EUlesmere  Guardian  (M.) 

Tamnka — 

Geraldine  Guardian  (M.) 

Temuka  Leader  (M.) 
Timaru — 

Timaru  Herald  (M.) 

Timaru  Post  (E.) 
Waimate — 

Waimate  Advertiser  (M.) 

Waimate  Times  (M.)     . . 

Oamaru — 

North  Otago  Times  (M.) 
Oamaru  Mail  (E.) 


Saturday. 

Wednesday. 

Daily. 

Fri.,  fortnightly. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Daily. 

m 

Wednesday. 
Saturday. 

Daily. 

Wed.,  Saturday. 


TiMABU. 


Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 

tf  mm 

Daily. 


Saturday. ' 
Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 


Oamabu. 


Daily. 


Alexandra  South-  Dunbdin. 

Alexandra  Herald  and  Central  Otago  Gazette  (M.) 
Balclutba— 

Clutha  Leader  (M.) 

Free  Press  (M.) 
ayde— 

Dunstan  Times,  Vincent  Coimty  Gazette,  and  General 
Goidfields  Advertiser  (M.) 
Cromwell — 

Cromwell  Argus  and  Northern  Goidfields  Gazette  (M.)     . . 
Dunedin — 

Evening  Star  (E.) 

Farmers*  Circular  (M.)  . . 

Katipo  . .  . . 

New  Zealand  Guardian  (M.) 

New  Zealand  Journal  of  Education 

New  Zealand  Mining  and  Engineering  Journal  (M.) 

6~  Year- book 


Thursday. 
Tuesday,  Friday. 

m  m 

Friday. 

Tuesday. 

Daily. 

Thur.,  fortn'ly 
Monthly. 

m 
m 

Thursday. 
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DuDedin — continued. 

New  Zealand  Tablet  (M.) 

Otago  Daily  Times  (M.) 

Otago  Witness  (M.) 

OtagoLiberal  and  Workman  (M) 

Outlook  (M.)  . . 

Schoolmates  . . 

Temperance  Standard    . . 

Trade  Review  and  Farmers*  Gazette  (M.) 

Triad  (M.) 

Weekly  Budget  (M.) 
Lawrence — 

Tuapeka  Times  (M.) 
Milton — 

Bruce  Herald  (M.) 
Mosgiel — 

Taieri  Advocate  (M.)       . .  . . 

Naseby — 

Mount  Ida  Chronicle  (E.) 
Palmerston — 

Palmerston  and  Waikonaiti  Times  (M.) 
Roxburgh — 

Mount  Benger  Mail  (M.) 
Tapanui — 

Tapanui  Courier  and  Central  Districts  Gkizette  (M.) 

Arrowtown—  Invebcargill. 

Lake  County  Press  (E.) 
Gore — 

Mataura  Ensign  (E.) 

Southern  Standard  (M.) 
Invercargill — 

Southern  Cross  (M.) 

Southlander  (M.) 

Southland  Daily  News  (E.)  . . 

Southland  Times  (M.)    . .  . .  ... 

Weekly  Times  (M.) 
Queenstown — 

Lake  Wakatipu  Mail  (E.) 
Riyerton — 

Western  Star  and  Wallace  County  Gazette  (E.) 
Winton — 

Winton  Record  and  Hokonui  Advocate  (M.)    . . 
Wyndham — 

Wyndham  Farmer  (M.) 

Wyndham  Herald  (M.) 


..  Friday. 

. .  Daily. 

..  Thursday. 

..  Saturday 

. .  Monthly. 

•  •         0t 
. .  Thursday. 
..  Monthly. 
. .  Saturday. 

. .  Wed.,  Saturday. 

..  Tuesday,  Friday. 

. .  Wed.,  Saturday. 

. .  Friday  (twice). 

..  Friday. 

..  Saturday. 

. .  Wednesday. 

..  Thursday. 

..  Tue8.,Thur.,Sat. 
. .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

. .  Saturday. 
..  Friday. 
. .  Daily. 

. .  Friday. 

•  •         <» 

..  Tues.,Thur.,Sat. 

..  Friday. 

. .  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri. 
. .  Tuesday,  Friday. 

The  foregoing  towns  are  arranged  according  to  the  postal  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  situated. 

Taking  the  provincial  districts,  Auckland  has  43  publications 
registered  as  newspapers,  Taranaki  16,  Hawke's  Bay  9,  Wellington 
43,  Marlborough  4,  Nelson  14,  Westland  8,  Canterbury  31,  and 
Otago  43. 
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THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF  OF  NEW  ZEALAND, 

Under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Acts,  1888  and  1895,  *'  The  Tobacco 
Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,'*  and  '*  The  Customs  Duties  Amendment  Act, 
1900," 


Table  of  Duties. 

The  headings  of  the  respective  classes  in  this  Table  and  in  the  Table  of 
Exemptions  are  used  solely  for  oonvenience  of  classification,  and  shall  not  in 
any  way  affect  the  articles  specified  therein,  or  be  construed  to  indicate  the 
material  of  which  any  such  article  is  made. 

The  word  **  iron  '*  includes  steel,  or  steel  and  iron  combined. 

Neither  steam-engines,  nor  parts  of  steam-engines,  nor  steam-boilers  (land 
or  marine)  are  included  in  the  expression  "machines"  or  " machinery'*  in 
either  this  Table  or  the  Table  of  Exemptions. 

The  abbreviaton  **  n.o.e."  means  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

In  computing  "  ad  valorem  "  duties  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  is  increased 
by  10  per  cent. 

Glass  I. — ^Foods  and  Articles  for  Human  Consumption. 

Names  of  Articles  and  Rates  of  Duty. 

1.  Almonds,  in  shell,  2d.  the  lb. 

2.  Almonds,  shelled,  n.o.e.,  3d.  the  lb. 

3.  Bacon  and  hams,  2d.  the  lb. 

4.  Biscuits,  ships*  plain  and  unsweetened,  Ss.  the  cwt. 

5.  Biscuits,  other  kinds,  2d.  the  lb. 

6.  Boiled  sugars,  comfits,  lozenges,  Scotch  mixtures,  and  sugar-candy,  2d.  the 

lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

7.  Candied  peel  and  drained  peel,  3d.  the  lb. 

8.  Gapers,  caraway  seeds,  catsup,  cayenne  pepper,  chillies,  chutney,  curry -powder 

and  -paste,  fish-paste,  gelatine,  isinglass,  liquorice,  olives,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

9.  Ohooolate  confectionery,  and  all  preparations  of  chocolate  or  cocoa — 

In  plain  trade  packages,  3d.  the  lb. 

In  fancy  packages,  or  in  small  packages  for  retail  sale,  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

10.  Confectionery  n.o.e.,  2d.  the  lb.,  including  internal  packages. 

11.  Currants,  Id.  the  lb. 

12.  Fish,  dried,  pickled,  or  salted,  n.o.e.,  lOs.  the  cwt. 

13.  ^sb,  potted  and  preserved,  2d.  the  lb.  or  package  of  that  reputed  weight, 

and  80  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

14.  Fruit,  fresh,  viz. : — 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  nectarines,  medlars,  apricots, 

quinces,  tomatoes,  Id.  the  lb. 

(No  duty  exceeding  ^d.  the  lb.  to  be  levied  on  apples  and  pears  from 

14th  July  to  31st  December.) 
Currants,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries,  id. 

the  lb. 
Lemons,  ^d.  the  lb. 

15.  Fruits,  dried,  2d.  the  lb. 

16.  Fruits,  preserved  in  juice  or  syrup,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

17.  Fruit-pulp,  and  partially  preserved  fruit  n.o.e.,  l^d.  the  lb. 

18.  Fruits  preserved  by  sulphurous  acid.  Id.  the  lb. 

19.  Glucose,  Id.  the  lb. 

20.  Honey,  2d.  the  lb. 

21.  Jams,  jellies,  marmalade,  and  preserves,  2d.   the  lb.  or  package  of  that 

reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less 
reputed  weight. 
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22.  Jellies  conceotrated  in  tablets  or  powder,  4d.  the  lb. 

23.  Maizena  and  corafloiir,  ^.  the  lb. 

24.  Meats,  potted  or  preserved,  20  per  cent,  ad  vdloTBm, 

25.  Milk,  preserved,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

26.  Mastard,  2d.  tbe  lb. 

27.  Nuis  of  all  kinds,  except  coooa-nats,  2d.  tbe  lb. 

28.  Oysters,  preserved,  2d.  tbe  lb.  or  package  of  that  repoted  weight,  and  so  m 

proportion  for  packages  of  greater  or  less  repated  weight. 

29.  Pearl  barley.  Is.  the  cwt. 

30.  Peas,  split,  2s.  the  cwt. 

31.  Pickles,  ds.  the  imperial  gallon. 

32.  Provisions,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

33.  Kaisins,  Id.  the  lb. 

34.  Rice-flour,  Gs.  the  cwt. 

35.  Sardines,  including  the  oil,  2d.  the  lb. 

36.  Sauces,  48.  the  imperial  gallon. 

37.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  nnground,  2d.  the  lb. 

38.  Spices,  including  pepper  and  pimento,  ground,  4d.  the  i  b. 

39.  Sugar,  Jd.  tbe  lb. 

40.  Treacle  and  molasses,  ^d.  the  lb. 

41.  Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  or  preserved,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

42.  Vinegar,  table,  not  exceeding  6*5  per  cent,  of  acidity,*  6d.  the  gallon. 

Glass  II. — Tobacco. 

43.  Cigarettes,  not  exceeding  in  weight  2^  lb.  per  1,000,  17s.  6d.  the  1,000.     And 

for  all  weight  in  excess  of  2^  lb.  per  1,000,  6d.  the  os. 

44.  Cigars,  7s.  the  lb. 

45.  Snuff,  7s.  the  lb. 

46.  Tobacco,  38.  6d.  the  lb. 

47.  Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  any 

licensed  tobacco   manufactory,  for  manufacturing  purposes  only,  inU> 
tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  snuff,  28.  the  lb. 

Glass  III. — Alcoholic  Beyebagbs,  and  Materials  fob  Making 

Same. 

48.  Ale,  beer  of  all  sorts,  porter,  cider,  and  perry,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed 

quart  bottles,  or  12  reputed  pint  bottles,  28.  the  gallon. 

49.  Cordials,  bitters,  and  liqueurs,  168.  the  liquid  gallon. 

50.  Hops,  6d.  the  lb. 

51.  Malt,  2s.  the  bushel. 

52.  Bice  malt.  Id.  the  lb. 

53.  Solid  wort,  6d.  the  lb. 

54.  Spirits  and  strong  waters,  the  strength  of  which  can  be  ascertained  by 

Sykes's  hydrometer,  16s.  tbe  proof  gallon. 

(No  allowance  beyond  165  under  proof  shall  be  made  for  spirits  or 
strong  waters  of  a  less  hydrometer  strength  than  16.5  under  proof.) 

55.  Spirits  and  strong  waters,  sweetened  or  mixed,  when  not  exceeding  the 

strength  of  proof,  168.  the  liquid  gallon. 
66.  Spirits  and  strong  waters  in  cases  shall  be  charged  as  follows,  namely : — 

Two  gallons  and  under,  as  two  gallons ;  over  two  gallons  and  not  exceed- 
ing three,  as  three  gallons ;  over  three  gallons  and  not  exceeding  four, 
as  four  gallons ;  and  so  on  for  any  greater  quantity  contained  in  any 
case. 
57.  Spirits  or  strong  waters,  mixed  with  ingredients  in  any  proportion  exceeding 
33  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and  although  thereby  coming  under  any  other 
designation,  excepting  patent  or  proprietary  medicines,  or  tinctures  and 
medicinal  spirits  otherwise  enumerated,  ]6r.  the  liquid  gallon. 

*  Vinegar  exceeding  6*6  per  cent,  of  acidity  to  be  treated  es  acetic  acid. 
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58.  Wine,  AastoaliftD,  oontaining  oot  more  than  85  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

Teiified  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six  reputed  quart  bottles, 
or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  Ss.  the  gallon. 

59.  Wine,  other  than  sparkling  and  Australian,  oontaining  less  than  40  per  cent. 

of  proof  spirit  yerifled  by  Sykes's  hydrometer,  the  gallon,  or  for  six 
repated  qaart  bottles,  or  twelve  reputed  pint  bottles,  69.  the  gallon. 

60.  Wine,  sparkling,  9s.  the  gallon. 

Class    IV. — Non-alooholio    BsvEBAaBs,    and    Materials    for 

Making  Same. 

61.  Aerated  and  mineral  waters  and  effervescing  beverages,  90  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

62.  Chicory,  8d.  the  lb. 

63.  Chocolate,  3d.  the  lb. 

64.  Cocoa,  8d.  the  lb. 

65.  Coffee,  essence  of,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

66.  Coffee,  roasted,  8d.  tbe  lb. 

67.  Syrups ;  lime-  or  lemon- juice  sweetened ;  raspberry  vinegar,  25  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

68.  Tea,  2d.  the  lb. 

Glass  Y. — Drugs,  Medicines,  Chbmioals,  and  Druggists' 

Sundries. 

69.  Acid,  acetic,  n.o.e.,  containing  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  acidity,  1^. 

the  lb. 
For  every  10  per  cent,  of  acidity  or  fraction  thereof  additional,  Jd. 
the  lb. 

70.  Acid,  tartaric,  Id.  the  lb. 

71.  Baking-powder,  yeast  preparations,  and  other  ferments,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem, 

72.  Chemicals  n.o.e.,  including  photographic  chemicals,  and  glacial  acetic  acid 

(B.P.  standard),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

73.  Cream  of  tartar.  Id.  the  lb. 

74.  Drugs  and  druggists'  sundries  and  apothecaries'  wares,  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 

75.  Essences,  flavouring,  spirituous:  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  until  Ist  February, 

1696.  and  thereafter  16s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

76.  Eisseuoes,  flavouring,  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent. 

77.  Eucalyptus  oil,  in  bulk  or  bottle,  20  per  cent,  ad  x)alorem, 

78.  Glycerine,  refined,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

79.  Opium,  40s.  the  lb. 

8D.  Patent  medicines,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

81.  Proprietary  medicines,  or  medioamentR,  ^1)  bearing  the  name  of  the  pro- 

prietor on  label  or  package;  (2)  bearing  a  prefixed  name  in  the  pos- 
sessive case ;  (3)  n.o.e.,  prepared  by  any  occult  secret  or  art,  15  per  cent. 
ad  valorem, 

82.  Saecbarine,  except  in  the  form  of  tabloids  or  tablets,  Is.  6d.  the  ounce. 

83.  Sarsaparilla,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

84.  Soda,  carbonate  and  bicarbonate.  Is.  the  cwt. 

85.  Soda,  crystals,  28.  the  cwt. 

86.  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  pharmacopoeia,  containing 

more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  Is.  the  lb. 

87.  Tinctures  and  medicinal  spirits  of  any  recognised  ph<trmacopodia,  containing 

50  per  cent,  proof  spirit  or  less,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  VI. — Clothing  and  Textile  Goods. 

88.  Apparel  and  ready  made  clothing,  and  all  articles  n.o.e.  made  up  wholly  or 

in  part  from  textile  or  other  piece-goods,  25  per  cent,  ad  vcUorem. 
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89.  Apparel  made  by  British  or  foreiim  tailors,  dress-,  mantle-,  or  jacket-makers 

to  the  order  of  residents  in  the  colony,  and  intended  for  the  individaal 
ose  of  SQch  residents,  whether  imported  by  the  residents  themselves  or 
through  an  importing  firm,  40  per  cent,  ad  vaUwmm, 

90.  Blankets,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

91.  Collars  and  cnffs,  of  paper  or  other  material,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

92.  Cotton  coanterpaoes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

93.  Cotton  piece-goods,  to  include  turkey  twills,  dress  prints  (hard-spon  and 

plain-woven),  where  the  invoice  value  does  not  exceed  4d.  the  y^rd ;  and 
cotton  piece-goods  n.o.e.,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

94.  Cotton  pieoe-goods — namely,  tapestry  ;  cretonnes ;  chintz  art  crdpe,   and 

serges ;  velveteens,  velvets,  and  plashes,  all  kinds ;  damasks ;  moquette ; 
sateens ;  linenettes;  crepons ;  crimps  ;  zephyrs  ;  ginghams ;  turkey  twills ; 
prints;  printed  cottons;  piqu^;  vestings;  quiltings,  and  marcellas; 
muslins  of  all  kinds ;  nets ;  window-nets ;  hollands,  curtains,  and  blinds ; 
diapers ;  ticks,  including  coloured  Belgian ;  towellings ;  laces,  20  per  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

95.  Drapery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

96.  Feathers,  ornamental  (including  ostrich),  and  artificial  flowers,  25  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 

97.  Forfar,  dowlas,  and  flax  sheeting,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

98.  Furs,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

99.  Haberda^ery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

100.  Hats    of   all    kinds,  including  straw  hats,  also    caps,  25  per    cent,   ad 

valorem. 

101.  Hosiery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

102.  Lace,  and  laces,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

103.  Millinery  of  all  kinds,  including  trimmed  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  25  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

104.  Kibbons  and  crape,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

105.  Bugs,  woollen,  cotton,  opossum,  or  other,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

106.  Shawls,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

107.  Silks,  satins,  velvets,  plushes,  n.o.e.,  composed  of  silk  mixed  with  any  other 

material,  in  the  piece,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

108.  Textile  piece-goods  other  than  cotton  or  silk,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

109.  Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  sunshades,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

110.  Yams  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  VII. — Leatheb  and  Manufactubes  op  Lbatheb. 

111.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers,  n.o.e. ;  goloshes,  clogs,  pattens,  vamps,  uppers- 

and  laces,  22}  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

112.  Heel-plates,  and  toe  stiffeners  and  plates,  22)  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

113.  Leather — 

Leather  belting,  and  belt-leather,  harness,  bridle,  legging,  bag,  kip  (other 

than  East  India),  4d.  the  lb. 
Buff  and  split,  including  satin  hides  and  tweeds,  3d.  the  lb. 
Cordovan,  levanted  leather,  roans,  sheepskins,  morocco  n.o.e.,  basils,  3d. 

the  lb. 
Sole-leather,  2d.  the  lb. 
East  India  kip,  Persians,  lambskins  and  goatskins  (dressed  other  than 

morocco),  kangaroo  and  wallabi  skins  (dressed),  tan  and  coloured  oalf» 

2d.  the  lb. 
Leather  n.o.e.,  Id.  the  lb. 

114.  Leather  board  or  compo,  4d.  the  lb. 

115.  Leather  bags  and  leather-cloth  bags,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

116.  Leather,  chamois,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

117.  Leather  cut  into  shapes,  22}  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

118.  Leather  leggings,  22}  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

119.  Leather  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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190.  Porunanteaux ;  trunks ;  trayelling-bags  and  brief-bags  of  leather  or  leather- 
cloth,  10  in.  in  length  and  apwards,  and  carpet-bags,  25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

121.  Saddlery,  and  harness,  whips  and  whip-thongs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  VIII. — Furniture  and  Household  Furnishing. 

122.  Basket-  and  wicker- ware  n.o.e.,  not  being  famitare,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

123.  Carpets,  and  druggets ;   floorcloth ;  mats,  and  matting,  20  per  cent,  md 

valorem. 

124.  Desks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

125.  Furniture  and  cabinetware,  n.o.e.,  and  other  than  iron,  25  per  cent,  md 

valoretn. 

126.  Furniture-,  knife-,  and  plate-powder  and  polish,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

127.  Mantelpieces,  other  than  stone,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

128.  Upholstery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Glass  IX. — China,  Glass,  and  Earthen  Goods. 

129.  Bricks,  known  as  firebricks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

ISO.  China,  porcelain,  and  parianware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

131.  Drainage  pipes  and  tiles,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

132.  Earthen  flooring  and  garden-tiles,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

133.  Earthenware,  stoneware,  and  brownware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

134.  Filters,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

135.  Fireclay,  ground,  and  fireclay  goods,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

136.  Olass,  crown,  sheet,  and  common  window,  2s.  the  100  superficial  feet. 

137.  Glassware ;  also  plate-glass,  and  glass  polished,  coloured,  and  other  kinds, 

n.o.e. ;  globes  and  chinmeys  for  lamps,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

138.  Lamps,  lanterns,  and  lampwick,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

139.  Plate-glass,  bevelled  or  silvered  ;  mirrors  and  looking-glasses,  framed  or  un* 

framed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  X. — Fancy  Goods,  Musical  Instruments,  etc. 

140.  Artificial  flies,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

141.  Cards,  playing,  6d.  per  pack. 

142.  Clocks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

143.  Dressing-cases,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

144.  Fancy  goods,  and  toys,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

145.  Fishing  tackle,  including  artificially- baited  hooks  other  than  flies,  20  per 

per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

146.  Jewellery ;  plate,  gold  or  silver ;  greenstone,  cut  or  polished,  20  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 

147.  Mouldings  in  the  piece  for  picture- frames,  cornices,  or  ceilings,  15  per  cent. 

ad  valorem. 
146.  Musical  instruments  of  all  kinds  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

149.  Oil,  perfumed,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

150.  Papier-maoh^  ware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

151.  Perfumery  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

152.  Perfumed  spirits  and  Cologne- water :  £1  Is.  the  liquid  gallon  until  the  1st 

February,  1896,  and  thereafter  £1 10s.  the  liquid  gallon. 

153.  Photographic  goods  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

154.  Pictiues,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  and  photographs,  framed  or  un- 

framed;  picture-  or  photograph-frames  and  -mounts,  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem. 

155.  Platedware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

156.  Statues,  statuettes,  casts,  and  bronzes,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

157.  Tobaoco-pipee  and  -cases,  cigar-  and  cigarette-holders  and  -cases,  cigarette- 

papers  and  -oases,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

158.  Toilet  preparations  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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150.  Watches,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

160.  Walking- sticks,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XI. — Papbb  Manufactubes  and  Stationbby. 

161.  Calendars  and  show-cards,  all  kinds,  25  per  cent,  ctd  valorem. 

162.  Cardboard  boxes  complete,  or  cardboard  cut  and  shaped  for  boxes  (inelading 

match-boxes),  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

163.  Directories  of  New  Zealand,  or  of  any  part  thereof ;  also  covers  for  direc- 

tories, 25  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

164.  Handbills,  programmes  and  circalars,  playbills  and  printed  posters,  20  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

165.  Ink,  writing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

166.  Paper  bags,  coarse  (including  sogar-bagft),  7s.  6d.  the  cwt. 

167.  Paper  bags  n.o.e.,  2i5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

168.  Paper-hangings,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

169.  Paper  wrapping — viz.,  blue  candle,  glazed  cap,  glazed  casings,  small  hand, 

lumber  hand,  and  tissue,  58.  the  cwt. 

170.  Paper,  wrapping,  other  kinds,  including  brown,  cartridge,  and  sugar  papers, 

58.  the  cwt. 

171.  Printing  matter  relating  to  patent  or  proprietary  medicines;  trade  cata- 

logues, price-lists,  and  fashion-plateR  of  the  goods  of  firms  or  persons  in 
the  colony,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

172.  Stationery  and  writing-paper  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

173.  Stationery,   manufactured — viz.,  account- books;    manuscript  books;    bill- 

bead,  invoice,  and  statement  forms;  printed  or  ruled  paper;  counter- 
books;  cheque-  and  draft- forms;  tags;  labels;  blotting-pads;  sketch- 
books; book-covers;  copyirg  letter- books;  manifold  writers;  albums 
(other  than  for  photographs) ;  diaries ;  birthday-books ;  plain  or  faint- 
lined  ruled  books ;  printed  window- tickets ;  printed,  lithographed,  or  em- 
bossed stationery ;  and  Christmas,  New  Year,  birthday,  and  Easter  cards 
and  booklets,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

174.  Stereotypes  and  matrices,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Class  XII. — Manufactures  op  Metal. 

175.  Bicycles,  tricjclep,  and  the  like  vehicles;  also  finished  or  partly  finished  or 

machined  parts  of  same,  n.o.e.,  including  weldless  steel  tubing  cat  to 
short  lengths,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

176.  Boilers,  land  and  marine,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

177.  Brass  cocks,  valves,  unions,  lubricators,  and  whistles,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

178.  Brasa  manufactures,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

179.  Cartridges  (shot),  10-  to  24-bore,  Is.  6d.  the  100. 

180.  Cartridge  cases,  9d.  the  100. 

181.  Cartridges  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

182.  Cash-registering  machines,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

183.  Coffin -furniture,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

184.  Composition- piping,  3s.  6d.  the  cwt. 

185.  Copper  manufactures  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

186.  Copving-pre.<4ses,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

187.  CraH-winches,  cranes  n.o.e.,  capstans,  and  windlasses,   20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

188.  Cutlery,  20  per  cent,  o^  valorem. 

189.  Firearms,  all  kindff,  20  per  oent.  eUl  valorem. 

190.  Galvanised  iron  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

191.  Gasometers,  and  other  apparatus  for  producing  gas;  also  gas-meters,  10  per 

cent,  ad  valorem. 

192.  Gaspipea,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

198.  Hardware,  ironmongery,  and  boUoware,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
194.  Iron  bridges,  and  iron   material  n.o.e.  for  the  construction  of  bridges, 
wharves,  jetties,  or  patent  slips,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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195.  Iron  oolmniis  for  buildings,  and  other  struotural  ironwork,  20  per  oent.  cid 

valorem, 

196.  Iron  doors  for  safes  and  vanlts,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem. 

197.  Iron,  galnmised  corrugated  sheets,  screws,  and  nails,  28.  per  cwt. 

198.  Iron  galvanised  tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  and  spouting,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

199.  Iron  gates  and  gate-posts,  staples,  standards,  straining  posts  and  apparatus, 

20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

200.  Iron  nails,  2s.  per  cwt. 

201.  Iron  pipes,  and  fittings  for  same,  including  main-cocks,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

202.  Iron,  plain  galvanised  sheet  and  hoop,  Is.  6d.  the  cwt. 

203.  Iron  tanks,  exceeding  200  gallons  ani  not  exceeding  400  gallons,  lOs.  each. 

204.  Iron  tanks  of  and  under  200  gallons,  5s.  each. 

205.  Iron  work  and  wire  work,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

206.  Japanned  and  lacquered  metal  ware,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
907.  Lawn-mowers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

208.  Lead,  in  sheets,  Is.  6d.  the  cwt. 

209.  Lead  piping,  3s.  6d.  the  cwt. 

210.  Machinery  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

211.  Machinery,  electric,  and  appliances,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

212.  Machinery  for  flour-mills,  woollen-mills,   paper-mills,   rope-   and   twine- 

making,  dredging,  saw-milling,  planing,  oil  refining,  boring;  and  also 
machmery  for  refrigerating  or  presepring  meat,  leather-splitting  ma- 
chines and  band-knives  for  same,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

213.  Manufactureii,  n.o.e.,  of  metal,  or  of  metal  in  combination  with  any  other 

material,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

214.  Nails  n.o.e.,  3s.  the  cwt. 

21.'>.  Printing  machines  and  presses,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

216.  Pumps  and  other  apparatus  for  raising  water  n.o.e.,   20  per  cent,   ad 

vaiorem, 

217.  Railway  and  tramway  plant  and  materials  n.o.e.,  20  per  oent.  ad  valorem, 

218.  Sad-irons,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
S19.  Shot,  lOs.  the  cwt. 

220.  Soda  water  machines ;  also,  machines  for  aerating  liquids,  5  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

221.  Steam-engines  and  parts  of  steam-engines  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

222.  Steam-enginei*,  and  parts  thereof,  including  the  boiler  or  boilers  therefor, 

imported  specially  for  mining  or  gold-saving  purposes  and  processes,  or  for 
dairying  purposes,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem.   * 

223.  Tinware,  and  tinsmiths'  furniture  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

224.  Waterworks  pipes,  iron,  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

225.  Weighbridges  and  weighing-machines,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

226.  Wire  mattresses  and  webbing,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

227.  Zinc  tiles,  ridging,  guttering,  piping,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

228.  Zinc  manufactures  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Glass  XIII. — Tiiibbb,  and  Articles  made  from  Timber. 

229.  Bellows,  other  than  forge,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

230.  Blocks,  wooden  tackle,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

231.  Buckets  and  tubs,  of  wood,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

232.  Carriages,  carts,  drays,  wagons,  and  perambulators,  and  wheels  for  the 

same,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

233.  Carriage  shafts,  spokes,  and  felloes,  dressed ;  bent  carriage  timber,  n.o.e., 

20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

234.  Doors,  glazed  with  ornamental  glass,  48.  each. 

235.  Doors,  plain,  2s.  each. 

236.  Sashes,  glased,  with  ornamental  glass,  4s.  the  pair. 

237.  Sashes,  plain,  2s.  the  pair. 

238.  Timber,  palings,  2s.  the  100. 

239.  Timber,  posts,  8s.  the  100. 
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2A0,  Tfmbsc;  nUt^  4b.  the  100. 

241.  Timber,  sawn,  drassed,  4b.  the  100  ft.  sapMrfioiAi. 

242.  Timber,  sawn,  nmgh,  2a.  the  100  ft.  sapecfieial. 
248.  Timber,  shinglea  smd  latfaoi^  2s.  cfae  UOOQ. 

244.  Woodftnwfyn  and  tnznuy  ii.a.a,  and  veneean^  20  par  ouit.  ad  taaioran^ 

CiiASft  XIY. — Oms,  Paints,  htd. 

245.  Axlft-greafle,  and  other  solid  lafancaotB,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

246.  Hameee  oil  susd  composition,  and  leather  dreeauig^  20  pur  oent.  ad  vaiartm 

247.  Naphtha^  6d.  the  gallon. 

248.  Oil,  linseed,  6d.  the  gallon. 

249.  Oil,  mineial,  ineloding  shale-waste  or  unr^ned  mineral-oil  n.a.e.,  6d.  th* 

gallon. 

250.  Oil  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gaDon. 

251.  Oil,  olive,  in  bulk,  6d.  the  gaUon. 

252.  Oil  vegetable,  in  bulk,  n.o.e.,  6d.  the  gallon. 

253.  Oil  vej^etable  or  other,  in  bottle,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

254.  PaintB  and  colonrs  ground  in  oil  or  turpentine,  23.  Gd.  the  owt. 

255.  Paints  and  colours  mixed  ready  for  use,  58.  the  cwt. 

256.  Patty,  2a.  the  cwt. 

257.  Stearine,  1^.  the  lb. 

258.  Stearine  for  match-making,  |d.  the  lb. 

259.  Vamiah  ;  enamel  pamts  ;  gold  size,  2s.  the  gallon. 

260.  Whiting  and  chalk.  Is.  the  cwt. 

CiiASB  Xy. — Agricultubaii  and  Farm  Pboducts,  htc. 

261.  Animals,  food  for,  oi  aU  kindst  n.o.e.,  20  per  cant,  ad  vahrem^ 

262.  Oattle  (homed),  IQs.  each. 

263.  GhafE,  £1  the  ton. 

264.  Grain— namely,  badey,  28.  the  100  lb. 

265.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind  n.o.e.,  9d.  the  100  lb. 

266.  Grain  and  pulse  of  every  kind,  when  ground  or  in  any  way  manufactored. 

nu3.e..  Is.  the  100  lb. 

267.  Horses,  £1  each. 
266.  Linseed,  £1  the  ton. 

269.  Maize,  9d.  the  100  lb. 

270.  Onions,  £1  the  con. 

271.  Prepared  calf- meal,  £1  5s.  the  ton. 

Class  XVI. — Miscellaneous. 

272.  Bags,  flour,  20  per  cent,  oa  valorem, 

273.  Bags,  calico,  forfar,  hessiao,  and  linen,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

274.  Bagging  and  bags  n.o.e.,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

275.  Blacking  and  boot-idoss>  20  per  cent,  ad  valoreitk. 

276.  Blacklead,  20  per  cenK.  ad  valorem. 

277.  Blue,  2d.  the  lb. 

278.  Brooms,  brushes,  and  brushware,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

279.  Brushes,  hair,  and  combs ;  toilet-  clothes-  and  hat-brushes,  20  per  oenL  ad 

valorem. 

280.  Candles,  Id.  the  lb.  or  package  of  that  reputed  weight,  and  so  in  proportion 

for  packages  o£  greater  or  less  reputed  weight. 

281.  Cement,  2s.  the  bslrrel. 

282.  Cordage  and  rope,  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

283.  Cork,  cue,  including  bungs,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

284.  Fireworks  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valoretn. 

285.  Flock,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

286.  Glue  and  size,  l^d.  the  lb. 

287.  Granite,  sawn  on  not  more  than  two  side8>  and  not  dressed  ox  poiiahad* 

5  per  cent,  ad  xtalorem. 
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8.  Marble,  granite,  and  other  stone,  dressed  or  polished,  aild  artioles  made 
therefrom,  inoluding  mantelpieo  es,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
389.  Matches — 

Wooden,  in  boxes  containing  not  more  than  60  matches.  Is.  the  gross  of 
boxes. 

In  boxes  containing  over  60  and  not  more  than  100  matches,  2s.  the 

gross  of  boxes. 
In  boxes  containing  more  than  100  matches,  for  every  100  matches 
or  fraction  thereof  contained  in  one  box,  28.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
Wax,  "  plaid  vestas  *'  in  cardboard  boxes  containing  under  100  matches. 
Is.  (the  gross  of  boxes. 

"  Pocket  vestas  "  in  tin  or  other  boxes  containing  under  100  matches. 

Is.  4d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
"  Sportsman's,"  '*  Ovals,"  and  **  No.  4  tin  vestas,"  in  boxes  contain- 
ing not  more  than  200  matches,  4s.  6d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 
Wax,  other  kinds,  for  every  100  matches  or  fraction  thereof  contained 
in  one  box,  28.  3d.  the  gross  of  boxes. 

290.  Nets  and  netting,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

291.  Paraffin  v^ax,  }d.  the  lb. 

292.  Powder,  sporting,  6d.  the  lb. 

293.  Sacks,  other  than  comsacks  and  jute  sacks,  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

294.  Sausage-skins  and  casings  (including  brine  or  salt),  3d.  per  lb. 

295.  Soap,  common  yellow,  and  blue  mottled,  58.  the  cwt. 

296.  Soap,  n.o.e.,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

297.  Soap-powder,  extract  of  soap,  dry  soap,  and   soft-soap,  20  per  cent,  ad 

valorem. 

298.  Spirits,  methylated.  Is  the  liquid  gallon. 

299.  Spirits,  cleared  from  warehouse,  methylated,  under  prescribed  conditions, 

6d.  the  liquid  gallon. 

300.  Starch,  2d.  the  lb. 

301.  Tarpaulins,  tents,  rick-  and  wagon-covers,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

302.  Twine  n.o.e.,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

303.  Washing-powder,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

.304.  Wax,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  Japanese,  l^d.  the  lb. 

In  addition  to  any  duty  chargeable  by  law  on  any  goods  imjported  into  the 
colony,  a  further  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  snail  be  charged 
when  the  goods  are  prison-made. 


TABLE  OF  EXEMPTIONS  FEOM  DUTIES  OP  CUSTOMS. 

GiiAss  I. — Foods,  etc. 

Nam4S  of  Articles. 

306.  Almonds,  Barbary,  Sicily,  and  French,  used  in  confectioners'  manufactures. 

306.  Anchovies,  salted,  in  casks. 

307.  Arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  prepared  groats. 
306.  Salt. 

309.  Rice,  dressed  or  undressed. 

310.  Rice  manufactured  into  starch  in  bond. 

Class  IV. — Non-alcoholic  Beverages,  etc. 

311.  Cocoa-beans. 

312.  Coffee,  raw. 

Class  V. — Drugs,  etc. 

313.  Acids — viz.:  boracic;  carbolic, in  bulk;  fluoric;  muriatic;  nitric;  oxalic; 

oleic ;  picric  ;  pyrogallic ;  scdioylic  ;  sulphuric. 

314.  Concentrated  extracts  or  essences  in  liquid  form  or  preserved  in  fat  for  per- 

f  ame-manufacturiog  purposes  in  manufacturing  warehouses,  in  bottles  of 
not  less  than  1  lb.  in  weight. 
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315.  Dtsfnleotanta. 

316.  Drugs  and  ohemioalB — ^rii. :  alum;  inlphAte  of  almniniiim ;  solphato  of 
ammonia;  anhydromi  ammonia;  aniline  dyes;  araenio;  blnestone,  or 
salphale  of  copper;  borax;  eatoohn;  chloride  of  oalmnm;  nitoate  of 
silver;  cochineal;  creosote,  crude  or  commercial;  glycerine,  erode; 
gum,  arabte  and  tragacanth ;  gam  bensoin  ;  artifioiiU.  gam.  arabto ;  gam 
damar;  phosphorus;  potash,  caastic  potash,  and  chlorate  of  potash; 
pearlash ;  prussiate  of  potash ;  cyanide  of  potassiam ;  cyunide  of  sodiam ; 
Uquid  chlorine ;  sal-ammoniac  ;  saltpetre ;  acetate  of  soda,  crude ;  soda- 
ash;  caustic  soda;  nitrate  of  soda;  silicate  of  soda;  sulphate  of  soda; 
sulphide  of  sodium;  hyposulphite  of  sodium;  strychnine;  sulphor; 
chloride  of  zinc ;  iron- sulphates ;  gall-nuts ;  tarmeric ;  saffron ;  nitrons- 
oxide  gas  ;  tree -washes  ;  insecticides ;  maltine ;  ohlorodyne. 

317.  Essential  oils,  except  eacalyptus ;  cod-liver  oil ;  oil  of  rhodiam. 

318.  Horse  drenches. 

319.  Medicinal  barlra,  leaves,  herbs,  flowers,  roots  and  gams. 

320.  Scrub-eztermioator. 

321.  Sheep  dip ;  sheep-drenches ;  sheep-licks. 

322.  Surgical  and  dental  inntruments  and  appliances. 

323.  Scientific  and  assay  balances,  retorts,  flasks,  and  other  appliaiioes  for 
chemical  analysis  and  assay  work. 

324.  Water- hardening  chemicals  for  brewers*  use. 

Class  VI. — Clothing  and  Textiles. 

325.  Accoutrements  for  military  purposes,  excepting  uniform  clothing.* 

326.  Brace-elastic  and  brace-mountings. 

327.  Bunting,  in  the  piece. 

328.  Butter-  and  cheese-cloth. 

329.  Buttons,  tapes,  wadding,  pins,  needles. 

330.  Calico,  wbice  and  grey,  also  cotton  sheetings,  in  the  piece. 

331.  Corduroy,  moleskin,  and  plain  beaver- skin,  of  cotton,  in  the  piece. 

332.  Coloured  cotton  shirtings  ;  flannelette  sbirtingn.f 

333.  Forfar,  dowlas,  and  flax  sheeting,  when  cut  up  under  supervision  in  siies 
not  exoefding  47  in.  x  36  in.  for  making  flour-bags,  and  not  orniwiding 
54  in.  for  lining  wool  mats. 

334.  Fur-ftkins,  green  or  sun-dried. 

335.  Qold  or  silver  lace  or  braid  for  military  clothing. 

336.  Hatmakers'  materials — viz. :  silk  plush  ;  felt  hoods  ;  shellac ;  galloons ; 
calicoes;  spale- boards  for  hat- boxes;  leathers  and  linings;  blocks; 
moulds  ;  frames ;  ventilators ;  and  tassels. 

337.  Hessians,  plskin  or  striped,  and  scrim. 

338.  Leather-cloth. 

339.  Minor  flurtioles  (required  in  the  making- up  of  apparel,  boots,  shoes,  hats, 
caps,  saddlery,  umbrellas,  parasoU,  and  suushadeB),  enumerated  in  any 
order  of  the  Commissioner,  and  published  in  the  QaaetU. 

340.  Sailcloth,  canvas,  and  unbleached  double-warped  duck,  in  the  piece. 

341.  Sewing  cottons,  silkH,  and  threads;  crochet,  darning,  and  knitting  cottons; 
angola  mendings  not  exceeding  45  yards,  on  cards. 

342.  Silk  for  flour-dressing. 

343.  Silk  twist  (nhoemakers*  and  saddlers'). 

344.  Staymakers'  binding,  eyelets,  corset-fasteners,  jean,  ticks,  lasting,  sateen, 
and  cotell. 

*  Subject  to  the  provihions  of  section  28  of  **  The  Defence  Act.  1900."  as  follows  :— 
EquU  menu  to  be  admitted  frM  cf  Cn»tomM  Duty. 

28.  All  military  olo«bing.  saddlery,  and  oquipmento  imported  into  the  colony  for  the 
bond  fide  use  of  a  Volune*  r  corps  shall,  on  the  cei-tificate  iu  writing  of  the  Minister  of 
Defence  that  the  same  are  or  have  been  imported  for  such  purpose,  be  admitted  into  the 
colony  free  <>1  Castotus  duty. 

\  Bee  note  on  page  98. 
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345.  Tailors'    trimmings— viz. :   ^lain-ooloured    imitation    hair-doth;   oanvas; 

plain  Verona  and  plain  diagonal,  and  such  patterns  of  checked  Italian 
cloth  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Commissioner  of  Customs ;  Italian 
cloth  of  cotton  or  wool ;  baokram ;  wadding  and  padding ;  silk,  worsted, 
and  cotton  bindings  and  braids ;  stay-bindings ;  Russia  braids ;  shoulder- 
pads  ;  buckles ;  silesiM ;  drab,  slate,  and  brown  jeans ;  pocketings ; 
slate,  black,  and  brown  dyed  unions  and  linens. 

346.  Umbrella  makers'  materials— viz. :  reversible  and  levantine  silk  mixtures, 

gloria,  and  satin  de  chdae  of  not  less  than  44  in.  in  width ;  alpaca  cloth, 
with  border;  zanella  cloth,  with  border ;  also  other  piece-goods  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may  approve  ;  sticks,  runners,  notches, 
caps,  ferrules,  cups,  ribs,  stretchers,  tips,  and  rings. 

347.  CJnion  shirtings  the  invoice  value  of  whicb  does  not  exceed  6d.  the  yard.* 

348.  Waterproof  material  in  the  piece. 

Glass  YII. — ^Leather,  and  Articles  used  in  Leather 

Manufactures. 

349.  Boot  elastic. 

350.  Bootmakers'  linings,  canvas,   plain   or   coloured,   bag   and   portmanteau 

linings,  of  such  materials,  qualities,  and  patterns  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner. 

351.  Boots,  shoes,  and  slippers— viz.,  children's.  No.  0  to  3. 

352.  Cork  soles,  and  sock  soles. 

353.  £ast  India  kip,  crust  or  rough-tanned,  but  undressed. 

354.  Goatskins,  cruRt  or  rough-tanned,  but  undressed. 

355.  Grindery,  except  heel-  and  toe-plates. 

356.  Hogskins. 

357.  Kangaroo-,  wallabi-skins,  undressed. 

358.  Leather,  japanned  or  enamelled  ;  goatskins,  dressed  as  morocco,  coloured 

(other  than  black). 

359.  Saddle-trees. 

360.  Saddlers'  ironmongery  (except  bits  and  stirrup  irons),  hames,  and  mounts 

for  harness ;  straining,  surcingle,  brace,  girth,  and  roller  webs ;  collar- 
check,  and  the  same  article  plain,  of  such  quality  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Commissioner ;  legging-buckles. 

361.  Tanning  materials,  crude. 

Class  VIII. — Furniture,  etc. 

362.  Blind-webbing  and  tape. 

363.  Upholsterers'  webbing,  hair-seating,  imitation  hair-seating;  curled  hair; 

gimp  and  cord  of  wool,  cotton,  or  silk ;  tufts,  and  studs. 

Glass  IX.— China,  Glass,  etc. 

364.  Bottles,  empty,  plain  glass,  not  being  cut  or  ground ;  also,  jars  up  to  3  in. 

in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 

365.  Glass  plates  (engraved)  for  photo-lithographic  work. 

366.  Jars  or  other  dutiable  vessels,  containing  free  goods  or  goods  subject  to  a 

fixed  rate  of  duty,  and  being  ordinary  trade  packages  for  the  goods  con- 
tained in  them. 

Class  X. — ^Fancy  Goods,  etc. 

367.  Action- work  and  keys,  in  frames  or  otherwise,  for  manufacture  of  organs, 

harmoniums,  and  pianos  ;  organ-pipes  and  stop-knobs. 
366.  Artiste'  canvas,  colours,  brushes,  and  palette  knives. 

*  Whenever  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the  application  of  the  exemption  in  favour  of 
eolonred  cotton,  flannelette,  or  union  shirtings,  in  the  case  of  fabrics  alleged  to  be  such 
■hirtiiigs,  the  Commissioner  has  power  to  decide  such  dispute ;  and  in  case  of  donbt  on 
Us  part,  he  may  require  the  fabric  in  dispute  to  be  cut  up  for  shirt-making,  imder  saob 
eoDditions  as  he  prescribes. 
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369.  Magio  lantema,  Imsea,  and  slides. 

370.  Mioxosoopes  and  aateonomioai  teiesoopefl,  and  lenses  for  same. 

371.  Mosioal  instniments,  spedally  imported  for  Volaateer  bonds. 

372.  Paintings,   atacnary,  and  works  of  act,  presoited  to  oc  imported  bj  any 

pnbiic  institution  or  art  association  registrarad  as  a  body  corporate,  for 
display  in  the  buildings  of  aooh  institntion  or  association,  and  not  to  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  oL 

373.  Photographic  cameras  and  lenses. 

374.  Photographs  of  personal  friends  in  letters  or  packets. 

375.  Precioas  stones,  cat  or  uncut  and  onmounted. 

376.  Sensitized  sorfaoes  for  photographic  porposes. 

Class  XI. — Papbb,  etc. 

377.  Bookbinders'  materials — viz.,  cloth,  leather,  thread,  headbands ^  webbing, 

end-papers,  taoketing-gut,  marbling-oolours,  marble-paper,  bloa  paste  for 
mling-ink,  staple- presses,  wire-staples,  staple-sticks. 

378.  Butter-paper,  known  as  parchment  paper  or  waxed  paper. 

379.  Cardboard  and  pasteboard,  of  sizes  not  less  than  that  Imown  as  "  roymL** 

380.  Cardboard  boxes,  material  for — viz.,  gold  and  silver  paper,  plain  and  em- 

bossed,  gelatine  and  coloured  papers,  known  as  "  box-pi^Mrs." 

381.  Cartridge-paper  for  drawing- books. 

382.  Cloth-lined  boards,  not  less  than  ''  royal." 

383.  Cloth-lined  papers,  enamelled  paper ;  ivorite  and  gelatine  ;  metallic  paper, 

not  less  than  **  demy.** 

384.  Copy-books  and  drawing- books. 

385.  Copying- paper,  medium  and  double-foolscap,  in  original  mill  wrappers  and 

labels. 

386.  Hand- made  cheque- paper. 

387.  Ink,  printing. 

388.  Masticated  para. 

389.  Millboard,  and  bookbinders'  leather-board. 

390.  Paper,  hand-made  or  machine-made  book  or  writing,  of  sizes  not  less  than 

the  size  known  as  "  demy,*'  when  in  original  wrappers. 

391.  Printing- paper. 

392.  Printed  books,  papers,  and  music,  n.o.e. 

393.  School  slates,  and  educational  apparatus. 

Class  XII. — Metals. 

394.  All  machinery  for  agricultural  purposes,  including    chaff-cutters,   oom- 

orushers  ;  com-shellers,  also  articles  used  in  manufacturing  the  same — 
VIZ.,  chaff  •  cutting  knives,  tilt-rakes,  fittings  for  threshing  •  mill% 
forgings  for  ploughs. 

395.  All  agricultural  implements. 

396.  All  bolts  and  nuts,  olank  or  screwed  nuts,  black  or  finished  nnts. 

397.  Anchors. 

398.  Artificers*  tools. 

399.  Axes  and  hatchets ;  spades,  shovels,  and  forks ;  picks ;  mattocks  ;  quarts 

and  knapping-hammers  ;  scythes,  sheep-shears,  reaping-hooks ;  soldering- 
irons  ;  paperhangers'  scissors  ;  butchers'  saws  and  cleavers. 

400.  Axles,  axle-arms,  and  boxes. 

401.  Band-saws  and  folding-saws,  including  frames. 

402.  Bellows-nails. 

403.  Bicycles  and  tricycles,  fittings  for — viz.,  rubber- tires,  pneumatic- tires,  out- 

side covers,  and  inner  tubes;  rubber  and  cork  handles,  and  pedal- 
rubbers  ;  also  drop-forgings  and  stampings,  ball-bearings,  weldless  steel 
tube  in  full  leng^s,  rims,  forks,  and  spokes,  in  the  rough. 

404.  Blacksmiths'  anvils,  forges,  and  fans. 

405.  Blowers. 

406.  Brass  and  copper,  in  pigs,  ban,  tubes,  or  sheets. 
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407.  Brass  tubing  and  stamped  work,  in  the  roagh,  for  gasaliers  and  brackets. 
406.  Gaps,  percussion. 

409.  Card- clothing  for  woollen-mills. 

410.  ChaiQ  pulleys,  and  chains  for  same. 

411.  Ohains,  trace  and  plough  chains ;  or  metal  articles  required  to  repair  or 

complete  riding  or  driving  harness  or  saddlery  to  be  repaired  or  made  in 
the  colony. 

415L  Chamfering,  crozing  and  howelling  machine  for  cask-making. 

413.  Copper  and  composition,  rod,  bolts,  sheathing,  and  nails. 

414.  Couch-roll    jackets,  machine-wires,  beater-bars,  and   strainer-plates    for 

paper-mills. 

415.  Crucioles. 

416.  E^ery-grinding  machines  and  emery-wheels. 

417.  Empty  iron  drums,  not  exceeding  10  gallons  capacity. 

418.  Bngineers',  boilermakers*,  brass-finishers*,  smiths*,  and  all  metal-  and  wood- 

workers' machine  and  hand  tools. 

419.  Engine  governors. 
4a0.  Eyelets. 

421.  Fire-engines,  including  Merryweather*s  chemical  fire-engines. 

422.  Fish-hcoks. 

423.  Galvanising-baths,  welded. 

424.  Qas- engines*  and  hammers,  and  oil-engines. 

425.  Glassmakers*  moulds. 

426.  Hydraulic  cranes. 

427.  Iron-  and  brass- wove  wire  and  wire  gauze ;  also  wire  netting. 

428.  Iron  boiler-plates  and  unflanged  end-plates  for  boilers  ;  boiler-tubes  not  ex- 

ceeding 6  in.  in  diameter,  and  unfianged ;  Bowling's  expansion  rings ; 
furnace-flues. 

429.  Iron,  plain  black  sheet,  rod,  bolt,  bar,  plate,  hoop,  and  pig. 
4.30.  Iron  rolled  girders. 

431.  Iron  plates,  screws,  and  castings  for  ships. 

432.  Iron  wire  n.o.e.,  including  fencing- wire,  plain  and  barbed. 

433.  Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars. 

434.  Locomotives. 

435.  Machine  saws. 

436.  Machinery  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar. 

437.  Machinery  for  dairying  purposes. 

438.  Machinery  of  every  description  for  mining  purposes,  including  machine 

pumps,  but  not  including  machinery  for  dredging. 

439.  Machinery  for  gold-saving  purposes  and  processes. 

440.  Metal  fittings  for  trunks,  portmanteaux,  travelling-bags,  leggings,  bags,  and 

'   satchels. 

441.  Metal  sheaves  for  blocks. 

442.  Metallic  capsules. 

443.  Perambulators  and  the  like  vehicles,  fittings  for  n.o.e. 

444.  Perforated  or  cellular  sheet  zinc  or  iron. 

445.  Portable  engines  on  four  or  any  greater  number  of  wheels,  with  boiler  of 

locomotive  type ;  also  traction-engines. 

446.  Printing  type  and  materials  n.o.e. 

447.  Rails  for  railways  and  tramways. 

448.  Beapers  and  binders,  and  reaping  and  mowing  machines,  ana  extra  parts 

for  same ;  materials  for  manufacturing  agricultural  machinery,  namely, 
reaper-knife  sections,  fingers,  brass  and  steel  springs,  malleable  castings, 
discs  for  harrows,  mould-boards  and  plough- shares,  mould-board  plates, 
and  steel-share  plates  cut  to  pattern,  skeith-plates ;  ploughs  and  harrows 
combined  threshers. 

449.  Biddies  and  sieves. 

450.  Rivets  and  washers. 

451.  Sepcurators  and  coolers  for  dairying  purposes. 

452.  Set-screws,  engineers'  studs,  and  split-pins. 
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453.  Sewing-,  knittmg-,  Mid  kiliing-maohinet. 

454.  Spiral  springs  (except  sofa-  and  mattress-springs). 

455.  Sceam  and  hydraulic  prsssare  and  ▼aoamn  gauges. 

456.  Steel  ram?,  black  or  finished,  for  hydraulio  cranes  or  jiggOES. 

457.  Surveyors'  steel  bands  and  measunng-tapee. 

458.  Swords. 

459.  Tacks  of  all  kinds. 

460.  Tea- packing  lead. 

461.  Tin,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets. 

462.  Tiniimiths'  fittings,  including  stamped  or  blocked  tin,  planishad  or  un- 

planished. 

463.  Tins,  tops  of,  ornamented. 

464.  Welded  and  flanged  boiler-furnaces,  plain  or  corrugated. 

465.  Wire,  of  brass,  copper,  or  lead. 

466.  Zinc,  plain  sheet. 

467.  Zinc  plates  and  copper  plates  for  photo-lithographic  wock. 

Cl*ASS   XIII. — TiMBEB,  ETC. 

468.  Ash,  hickory,  and  lancewood  timber,  unwrought. 

469.  Biack8micbs'  bellows. 

470.  Brush  woodware. 

471.  Carriage-  and  cart-shafts,  spokes  and  felloes  in  the  rough ;  hubs,  of  all  kinds; 

poles  if  unbent  and  unplaned,  of  all  kinds;  bent  wheel-rims. 

472.  Carriage-  and  cart-makers'  materials— viz.  :  springs,  mountings,  trimmings, 

bra»s  binges,  tire- bolts,  shackle -holders,  step  treads,  and  other  iron 
fittings  (except  steps,  lamp-irons,  dash- irons,  seat-rails,  and  fifth  wheels), 
rubjer-cloth. 

473.  Churns. 

474.  Lignum-yit«e. 

475.  Sieves,  hair. 

476.  Wooden  handles  for  tools. 

Class  XIV. — Oils,  etc. 

477.  Benzine  in  bulk. 

478.  Oils — viz. :  candlenut,  fish,  kerosene,  penguin,  palm,  seal,  whale. 

479.  Paints  and  colours  n.o.e. 

480.  Shale  oil,  onoe  run,  suitable  for  gas-making. 

481.  Spirits  of  tar. 

482.  Turpentine,  driers,  and  terebene. 

Glass  XV. — Miscellaneous, 

483.  Apparatus  and  appliances  solely  fur  teaching  purposes,  as  may  be  approTed 

by  the  Commissioner. 

484.  Bags  made  of  New  Zealand  tow  or  flax. 

485.  Belting  for  machinery,  other  than  leather. 

486.  Binder-twine. 

487.  Bricks,  other  than  fire-bricks. 

488.  Building  matenals  n.o.e. 

489.  Brushes  for  cream-separators  and  combined  screens. 

490.  Caodl^nuts  and  candlenut  kernels. 

491.  Candle-wick. 

492.  Canvas  aprons  and  elevators  for  reapers  and  binders. 
498.  Carpenters'  baskets. 

494.  Charts  and  maps. 

495.  Confectioners'  moulding-starch. 

496.  Cotton  waste. 

497.  Dye-stuffs  and  dyeing  materials,  crude. 

498.  Felt  sheathing. 
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499.  Food  preservatWe  n.o.e. 

500.  Gam  boote. 

501.  Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over. 

503.  Honey  and  brown  Windsor  soap  composition. 

503.  Iron  and  steel  cordage. 

504.  Jata  bagging,  bags,  and  sacks. 
506.  Manures. 

506.  Marble,  and  other  stone,  hewn  or  rough  sawn,  not  dressed  or  polished. 

507.  Neunakers'  cotton  twine. 

506.  Official  supplies  for  consular  officers  of  countries  where  a  similar  exemption 
exists  in  favour  of  British  Consuls. 

509.  Papermakers*  felts. 

510.  Passengers*  baggage  and  effects,  including  only  wearing-apparel  and  other 

personal  effects  that  have  been  worn  or  are  in  use  by  persons  arriving  in 
the  colony;  also  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  employment  of  such  persons  ;  and  household  or  other  effects  not 
exceeding  £100  in  value,  which  have  been  in  use  for  twelve  months  prior 
to  embarkation  by  the  persons  or  families  bringing  them  to  the  colony, 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons  or  for  sale ;  also  cabin- 
furnishings  belonging  to  such  persons. 

511.  Plaster  of  Paris. 

512.  Powder,  blasting  and  meal. 
518.  Ship-chandlery  n.o.e. 

514.  Ships*  rockets,  blue-lights,  and  danger-signals. 

515.  Spirits  for  manufacturing  perfumed  spirit,  flavouringessences,  and  culinary 

essences  in  manufacturing  warehouses.  This  exemption  to  cease  on  the 
Ist  day  of  February,  1896. 

516.  Stones,  mill-  grind-  oU-  and  whet-. 

517.  Tobacco  for  sheepwash  or  for  insecticide,  after  being  rendered  unfit  for 

human  consumption  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner. 

518.  Treacle  or  molasses,  mixed  with  bone-black  in  proportions  to  the  satis- 

faction of  the  Commissioner. 

519.  Tubular  woven  cotton-cloth  in  the  piece,  for  meat  wraps. 

520.  Type-writers. 

521.  Wax,  bottling. 

522.  Woolpaoks  and  woolpockets. 

523.  Yam — viz. :  coir,  flax,  hemp. 

524.  Articles  and  materials  (as  may  from  time  to  time  be  specified  by  the  Com- 

missioner) which  are  suited  only  for,  and  are  to  be  used  solely  in, 
the  fabrication  of  goods  within  the  colony.  All  decisions  of  the  Com- 
missioner in  reference  to  articles  so  admitted  free  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  QombIU. 

525.  And  all  articles  not  otherwise  enumerated. 

Table  of  Ezcisb  Duties. 

526.  Tobacco,  Is.  the  lb.* 

527.  Cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff,  Is.  6d.  the  lb.* 

528.  Beer,  3d.  the  gallon. 

*  **The  Tobaooo  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,"  section  2,  en&ctB*.— 

**On  and  after  the  tbirty^rst  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-ftiz.  section  three  of  "The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act,  1891,"  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  repealed,  and  in  lieu  of  the  duties  imposed  by  th&t  section  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid,  on  and  after  that  day,  upon  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  colony,  at  the 
time  of  nuiLiting  the  entry  for  home  consumption  thereof,  the  several  duties  of  evnine 
following,  that  is  to  say  — 

"On  tobacco    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  One  shilling  the  pound. 

**  On  cigu«  and  snuff  ...  ...  ...  ...  One  shilling  and  sixpence  the  pound. 

"  On  cigakrettee— 

If  mannfactured  by  machinery  ...  ...  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  the  pound 

If  made  by  hand  ...  ...  ...  ...  One  shilling  the  pound." 

7— Year-book 
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629.  Articles  in  which  spirit  is  a  nacessarj  ingredient,  mMiafaetiired  in  a  ware- 
house appointed  ander  section  26  of  **  The  Customs  Laws  OonsoUdation 
Act,  1882,"  namely— 
PharmaoopoBia  tinotixfes,  essences,    extracts,    and  medicinal  spirits 

containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  9d.  the  lb. 
Pharmaoopceia  tinctures,  essences,  extracts,  and   medicinal  spirits 

containing  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  s^Mrit,  3d.  the  lb. 
Oalinary  and  flayonring  essences,  12s.  the  Hqmd  gallon,  from  1st  Feb- 
ruary, 1896. 
Perfumed  spirit,  20s.  the  liquid  gallon,  from  1st  February,  1896. 
Toilet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  16s.  the  liquid  gallon  on  im- 
portation, 12s.  the  liquid  gallon. 
Tobet  preparations  which  are  subject  to  25  per  cent,  duty  on  importa- 
tion, 6s.  the  liquid  gallon. 


Duties  imposed  by  His  ExeeUeney  the  Chvemor  under  Section  17 
of  "  The  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  Act,  1888:' 

530.  OUie  stones,  ground  (see  New  Zealand  Oaeette,  15th  May,  1890),  4d.  the  lb. 

531.  Brewers*  caramel  (see  New  Zealand  Oaeette,  21st  August,  1890),  Sd.  the  lb. 

532.  Liquid  hops  (see  New  Zealand  Gaiette,  2lBt  December,  1898),  6s.  the  lb. 

533.  The  United  Asbestos  Patent  Salamander  Decorations  (see  New  Zetland 

Qaaette,  14th  May,  1896),  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

534.  Matches  of  any  material  other  than  wood  or  wax,  a  duty  corresponding  to 

the  duty  payable  on  wooden  matches  (see  New  Zealand  Qaaette^  ^th 
April,  1899). 

535.  Fibre  conduit  pipes  and  fittings  for  same  (see  Nem  Zealand  Qaaette,  4th 

May,  1899),  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 

536.  Caramel  cereal  (see  New  Zealand  Qaeette,  14th  Mareh,  1900),  |d.  the  lb, 

537.  Compo-board  (see  New  Zealand  Qaeette^  12th  Deoembttr,  1900),  48.  the 

100  ft.  super. 


The  "  Opium  Prohibition  Act,  1901,"  makes  it  nnlawftil  for  any 

person  to  import  opium  into  the  colony  in  any  form  suitable  for 

smoking.     Permits  may  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Trade 

and  Customs  for  the  importation  of   the  drug  in  the  following 

forms : —  Opium,  crude. 

Opium,  in  powder. 
Opium,  extract  of,  solid. 

No  permit  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  of  the  Chinese  race. 
Heavy  penalties  are  prescribed  for  breaches  of  the  aboye  law. 


"  The  Timber  Export  Act,  1901,''  authorised  the  collection,  by 
Order  in  Council,  of  the  following  duties : — 


Logs,  round . . 

Logs,  squared  with  axe  or  saw. . 

Hiif  logs 

Flitches  of  any  particular  kind, 
or  pieces  of  such  size  as  the 
(Governor  by  Order  in  Council 
from  time  to  time  determines 
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Ss.  per 

100  superficial 

feet. 

3s.  per 

100  superficial 

feet 
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Or  such  lesser  duty  as  the 
GoTemor  by  Order  in 
Council  detezmines. 

Or  such  lesser  duty  as  the 
Governor  by  Order  in 
Council  determines. 


PBB8  PAYABLE  UNDER  LAND  TRANSFER  ACT.  99 

An  Order  in  Council  dated  the  27th  March,  1902,  directs  that  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  previous  to  exportation  from 
New  Zealand,  duties  upon  white  pine  and  kahikatea  timber  as 
under : — 

Logs,  round  . .  . .  . .    Ss.  per  100  saperfioial  feet. 

Logi,  oat  in  half 

LogB,  squared  with  axe  or  saw,  10 in.  by  10  in.  or  [ 

ito  equiTalent,  or  over  j  '  " 

Flitohefi,  any  width,  and  not  exoeeding  10  in.  thiok,   28.  per  100  superfioial  feet. 

A  further  Order  in  Council,  dated  10th  April,  1902,  directs  that 
duties  on  kauri  timber  shall  be  charged  as  under : — 

Logs,  round  . .  . .    Ss.  per  100  superficial  feec. 

Logs,  out  in  half  »  « 

Logs,  squared  with  axe  or  saw..  «  » 

^WoSeTT^*"^  ^^.''''  '"^  ^!^^^  ""l^  ^'°*  '"1  2«.  per  100  superfioial  feet. 


FEES  PAYABLE  UNDEB  LAND  TRANSFER  ACT. 

Fex8  payable  to  District  Land  REaisTBABS  umdbb  "  The  Land  Tbansfbb 

Act,  1885." 
For  the  bringing  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  Aot  (over  and  above 

the  oost  of  advertisements) —  &  s.  d. 

When  the  title  consists  of  a  Grown  grant,  and  none  of  the  land 
included  therein  has  been  dealt  with  . .  . .  ..020 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  the  value  exceeds 

aSfUU  ..  *•  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..100 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  the  value  exceeds 

£200  and  does  not  exceed  £300  . .     0  15    0 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  the  value  exceeds 

£100  and  does  not  exceed  £200  . .     0  10    0 

When  the  title  is  of  any  other  description  and  when  the  value 
does  not  exceed  £100  ..050 

Gontribntion  to  the  Assurance  Fund  upon  first  bringing  laud  under 
the  Aot, — 
In  the  pound  sterling  ..000} 

Other  fees 

For  every  application  to  bring  land  under  the  Act  ..050 

For  every  certificate  of  title  on  transfer  where  the  consideration 

does  not  exoeedl  £100  . .     0  10    0 

For  every  other  certificate  of  title  ..100 

Begistering  memorandum  of  transfer,  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or 
lease  ..  ..  ..    0  10    0 

Begistering  transfer  or  discharge  of  mortgage  or  of  incumbrance, 

or  the  transfer  or  surrender  of  a  lease  ..050 

Registering  proprietor  of  any  estate  or  interest  derived  by  settle- 
ment or  transmission  . .    0  10    0 
For  every  power  of  attorney  deposited  . .  . .    0  10    0 

For  every  registration  abstract  ..100 

For  oanoelling  registration  abstract  ..050 

For  every  revocation  order  . .     0  10    0 

Noting oaveat  ..     0  10    0 

OancelUng  or  withdrawal  of  oaveat,  and  for  every  notice  relating 

to  any  oaveat  ..050 

For  every  search  ..020 

For  every  general  search         ..  ,,  ..050 
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Other  fees— con^mi«(2.  £    s.  d. 

For  eveiy  map  or  plan  deposited  . .  . .  ..050 

For  every  instroment  declaratory  of  imsts,  and  for  every  will  or 

other  instrument  deposited . .  . .  . .     0  10    0 

For  registering  recovery  by  proceeding  in  law  or  equity  or  re-entry 

by  lessee   . .  . .  . .  . .     0  10    0 

For  registering  vesting  of  lease  in  mortgagee,  consequent  on  refusal 

of  Trustee  in  Bankruptcy  to  accept  the  same  . .     0  10    0 

For  entering  notice  of  marriage  or  death  . .  . .     0  10    0 

For  entering  notice  of  writ  or  order  of  Supreme  Court    ..  ..     0  10    0 

Taking  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  . .  ..050 

For  the  exhibition  of  any  deposited  instrument,  or  for  exhibiting 

deeds  surrendered  by  applicant  proprietor  ..050 

For  certified  copy,  not  exceeding  five  folios        . .  . .  ..050 

For  every  folio  or  part  folio  after  first  five  . .  ..006 

For  every  notice  to  produce  deeds  or  instruments  . .  ..050 

For  every  outstanding  interest  noted  on  certificate  of  title  ..050 

When  any  instrument  purports  to  deal  with  land  included  in  more 

than  one  grant  or  certificate,  for  each   registration  memorial 

after  the  first  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..020 

Begulations. 
All  fees  under  the  Act  shall  be  due  and  payable  in  advance. 

Where  several  properties  are  included  in  one  form  of  application,  there  shall 
be  charged  in  respect  of  each  property  an  application  fee,  and  a  fee  for  bringing 
the  land  under  the  Act.  Land  included  within  one  outer  boundary  shall  be 
deemed  one  property  for  the  purpose  of  this  regulation. 

In  all  cases  a  fee  of  one  pound  (£1)  is  hereby  prescribed  as  the  charge  to 
be  made  for  advertising  notice  of  application ;  provided  that,  whenever  it  is 
necessary  that  unusual  publicity  shall  be  given  to  any  application,  the  District 
Land  Registrar  may  require  payment  of  such  additional  sum  as  shall,  in  his 
judgment,  he  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  such  advertisements. 

In  all  oases  where  application  is  made  to  bring  land  under  the  Act,  and 
the  certificate  of  title  is  directed  to  issue  and  is  issued  in  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant, the  fees  for  bringing  such  land  under  the  Act,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"  application  fee,"  may,  at  the  request  of  the  applicant,  remain  unpaid  until 
such  land  is  dealt  with  by  him  as  registered  proprietor.  The  District  Land 
Registrar  shall  retain  any  such  certificate  of  title  until  the  fees  due  upon  the 
same  have  been  paid,  and,  until  such  payment,  shall  not  register  any  dealing 
with  the  land  included  in  such  certificate  of  title. 

Printed  forms  supplied  by  the  Registrar  for  use  under  the  Act  shall  be 
charged  for  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  each.  Solicitors,  land-brokers,  and  others 
having  forms  printed  for  their  own  use,  and  at  their  own  expense,  shall,  on 
approval  of  such  forms  by  the  Registrar,  be  entitled  to  have  tne  same  sealed 
free  of  charge. 
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not  inclnded  in  1895,  a  most  satisfactory  increase  is  found  on 
analysis  of  items,  which  has  been  mainly  broiight  about  by  develop- 
ments on  a  large  scale  in  the  following  industries : — 

Value  of  Output  for  Tear  1895  oompared  with  1900. 

Inorease  in  5  yean. 
£ 

Meat  freezing,  preserving,  &o.          ...  ...  2 ,  182 ,  616 

Butter  and  cheese  factories              ...  ...  1,033,876 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and  wool-scouring    ...  650,855 
Foundries,  boiler -making,  range-making,  and 

engineering      ...             ...             ...  ...  621,356 

Sawmills,  with  sash  and  door  making  . . .  369 ,  882 

Printing  establishments  (not  Government)  ...  315,161 

Clothing  (with  boot  and  shoe)  factories  ...  242,122 

Breweries  and  malt-houses               ...  ...  240, '468 

Flaxmills             ...             ...             ...  ...  170,946 

Gasworks             ...             ...             ...  ...  91,542 

Chaff-cutting  works            ...             ...  ...  90 ,  816 

Biscuit  factories  ...             ...             ...  ...  79 ,  010 

Bacon-curing  establishments            ...  ...  73 ,  542 

Coach-building  and  painting             ...  ...  67 ,  108 

Woollen-mills      ...             ...             ...  ...  56,959 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works          ...  ...  56,090 

Aerated- water  factories     ...             ...  ...  53,202 

Cycle  factories     ...             ...             . . .  •  ...  46 ,  230 

Lime  and  cement  works    ...             ...  ...  29 ,  261 

If  to  these  be  added  the  value  of  the  grass-seed  after  dressing, 
£241,239  for  the  year  1900,  the  greater  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
total  for  all  manufactured  articles  (£7,591,789)  is  accounted  for. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  smaller  amounts  of  increase  than  those 
above  stated,  but  the  main  lines  of  development  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated. 

The  addition  of  the  figures  in  the  column  for  total  value  of  manu- 
factures is  not  absolutely  justified  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  amount 
shown  (seventeen  million  pounds  .sterling);  but  in  the  present  state 
of  New  Zealand  industries  it  appears  that  the  degree  of  repetition 
of  value  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  total  given  being  of  great 
help  in  judging  of  development.  No  doubt  seventeen  million  pounds 
is  over  the  fact,  because,  for  instance,  butter  frozen  for  export  is 
included  in  returns  for  meat  freezing  establishments,  and  also  in 
the  butter  factory  returns  ;  timber  cut  is  valued  under  saw-milling, 
and  some  again  in  the  furniture-making  line.  Also,  leather  is 
valued  in  the  tanning  returns,  and  some  part  of  it  again  in  the  boot 
and  saddlery  items.  But,  of  the  material  operated  upon,  a  great 
deal  is  imported. 

The  great  primary  industries  of  meat-freezing,  butter  and  cheese 
making,  with  some  others,  do  not  mainly  provide  materials  for 
making  other  wares. 
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The  iron  which  is  ased  at  the  foundries  and  engineering  works 
18  imported  to  New  Zealand. 

Bat  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  the  colony  advances  in  primary 
industries,  deductions  will  have  to  be  made  with  great  discrimination 
from  the  figures  in  the  column  "Value  of  all  manufactures/'  in 
respect  of  the  amounts  given  in  the  returns. 

As  yet  it  is  held  that  the  addition  is  not  so  much  affected  by 
repetitions  as  to  render  the  result  other  than  useful ;  although,  as 
before  remarked,  the  total  figures  are  admittedly  in  excess  of  the 
actual  fact.  The  comparison  with  previous  census  results  is  still 
considered  valuable. 

The  special  tables  which  follow  the  summaries  will  show  clearly 
that  quantities  have  risen,  as  well  as  the  value  of  manufactures,  so 
that  the  development  is  not  merely  a  question  of  market  prices  but 
of  actual  output. 

In  1896  the  actual  increase  in  five  years  of  the  annual  output  was 
found  to  be  only  £775,523.  But  it  was  noticed  that  there  were 
special  causes  for  this  amount  being  so  small ;  and  also  that  quanti- 
ties showed  then  in  many  cases  a  certain  degree  of  development  of 
industries,  though  values  had  not  been  maintained  throughout. 

The  year  1895  was  admittedly  a  time  when  great  results  could 
not  be  looked  for.  Severe  financial  troubles  had  happened  shortly 
before.  The  phormium  and  rope  industries,  iron-working  (imple- 
ments and  other)  were  not  thriving^  and  in  other  lines  matters  were 
not  altogether  what  could  have  been  wished.  The  inquiry  for  the 
year  1900  hiis  been  made  after  a  period  of  great  prosperity. 

MaBXJFACTOBISS  AMD   WORKS,   1896  AND   1901. 


Kamber  of  establishments* 

Hands  emplo)  ed — 
Males 
Females 


Totalsf 


Wages  paid — 
To  Males 
.   Females 


ToUlsf 


.\pril. 
1896. 
No. 

2,459 

March, 

1901.f 

No. 

3,163 

Id  crease, 

1896-1901. 

No. 

704 

22,986 
4,403 

35,438 
6,288 

12,452 
1,885 

27,389 

41,726 

14,337 

£ 
1,776,076 
131,616 

£ 
2,895,279 
203,282 

£ 
1,119,203 
71,766 

1,907,692 

3,098,561 

3,190,969 

*  Omitting  Government  Kailway  Workshops  and  Government  Printing  Office. 

f  Bzdadiog  dressmaking,  tailoring,  shirt-making,  millinery,  4:c.,  for  which  no  retoms 
in  1806. 
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Mamufactoribs  and  Works.  1896  ako  1901 — continued. 


Horde-power 

ApriL 
1806. 

H..p. 
28,096 

March, 
1901. 

H.-p. 
39,052 

Increase; 
1696-1901 

H..p. 
10,956 

Total  approximate  value  of — 
Land 
Buildings 
Maohiuery  and  plant  . . 

£ 

1,063,989 
1,743,073 
2,988,955 

£ 

1,713,254 
2,419,803 
3,826,574 

£ 

649,265 
676,730 
837,619 

Totals 

5,796,017 

7,959,631 

2,163,614 

Under  the  heading  **  Hands  employed,**  the  males  increased 
from  22,986  in  1896  to  35,438,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  5417  per 
cent,  in  five  years.  The  females  employed  increased  at  the  rate  of 
4281  per  cent. 

The  wages  paid  in  the  factories  or  large  industrial  works  dealt 
with  in  the  census  returns  were  returned  for  1895  at  £1,907,592, 
and  for  1900  £3,098,561. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  wages  paid  to  male  hands  was 
£77-2  in  1895  and  £81-7  in  1900.  For  females,  £29-8  in  1895 
against  £32*3  at  the  last  census.  The  wages  of  both  would  seem  to 
have  been  more  than  maintained. 

The  increase  for  the  year  1901  over  1896  in  the  horse-power 
stated  in  the  returns  was  10,956,  against  6,400  for  1896. 

The  approximate  value  of  the  land  used  for  purposes  of  the 
factories  and  industries  increased  from  £1,063,989  in  1896  to 
£1,713,254  in  1901.  The  value  of  the  lands  used  for  mining  is  not 
included  in  the  above  figures,  and  the  value  of  Crown  lands  has 
been  omitted  throughout. 

A  very  satisfactory  development  will  be  found  in  the  value  of 
the  machinery  and  plant,  from  £2,988,955  in  1896  to  £3,826,574 
in  1901,  being  at  the  rate  of  2802  per  cent,  for  the  period.  The 
value  of  the  buildings  also  increased  greatly. 


Industries  in  Provinciai*  Districts^ 

All  the  various  industries  for  which  returns  were  received  in  1901 
are  given  in  the  statement  below,  which  thus  enumerates  completely 
the  manufactories  and  works  in  operation  in  the  colony,  specifying 
the  provincial  districts  in  which  they  are  situated  : — 
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InDUSTRISS  in   PbOVINCIAL  D18TUCTS. 


Manuf  Aotories,  Works,  &c. 


Number  of  IndnBtriet  in  Provinoial  Districts. 


a 

M 
C 

a 


V 

IS  I 


9 

Si 

i 

a 
I 

p 

1 

• 

0 

525 

1 
1 

0 

4* 
a 

5 

Otago. 

Animal  food — 
Meat  freezing]  and  preserving 

works 
Ham-    and  baoon-curing   es- 
tablishments , 
Fish   coring   and   preserving 

works 
Butter  and  cheese  factories. 
Babbit-packing 
Condensed- milk  factory 
Vegetable  food — 
Qrain -mills 
Biscuit-factories 
Fruit -preserving    and     jam 

making  works 
Sugar-boiling     and     confec 

tionery  works 
Sugar-refining  works 
Fruit-canning  works 
Baking-powder  factories 
Drinks,   narcotics,  and   stimu 

lants — 
Breweries 
Malthoases 
Ck)lonial-wlne  making 
Aarated-water  factories 
Coffee  and  spice  works 
Tobacco  manufactories 
Cigarette  manufactories 
SMce  and  pickle  factories 
Vinegar  works 
Ice  factories 
Animal  matters  (not  otherwise 

classed)— 
Bone-mills 

Soi^p  and  candle  works 
Qlue  facto^ 
Sausage  skin  factory 
Boiling-down  works 
Manure- works 
Oleomargarine- works 
Fat-refining  works . . 
Wrrldng  in  wood — 
Cooperages 
Saw-mills,  sash  and  door  fac 

tories 
Barrow  and  ladder  factory 
Woodware  and  turnery   fac 

t<^es 


8 


27 


8 


102 


8 

I 
I 

1' 
1 

8 


11 


4{   .. 

4]  .. 
221 
4; 
2 
1 
91 

3| 
2 


2 


8 


37 


6 
1 
3 

8 


4    .. 
1 

7: 


5 
1 


2 
7 

1, 
1 

6, 

1: 


10 
3 
1 

4i 


2 
2 
1 
5 


10, 
4 
2i 

7; 
li 


1 
5 


1 

li 


1 

It 
2i 


2 

4 

3 
3 


4;      2!      21      4 
48     231    26'    66 


4 

Ij 
1 
4 
1 


•   I 


8:     461 


,5! 


4     13 


10,     12 


3 


..'.., 

1 

•  •   1 

2:    . 

.1       6, 

..    1    . 

.   1       4 

1 

"< 

. .    1    . 

ii 

^1 

13 


17     42 

/.  I      7 


23i  27 
2|  7 
1       2 


16;  15 

10  8 

2I  .. 

271  17 


1 
2 


,.   ■       7,       4 
29i     18     70 


o 

is 
as 

EH 


34 
39 

28 

247 
7 
1 

78 
20 
13 

26 

1 

1 

11 


74 

33 

14 

125 

18 

2 

3 

23 

4 

2 


8 

24 

1 

10 

14 

5 

1 

1 

23 
334 

1 

28 
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Industbibs  in  Pbovikciai*  Di^tbicts— BonHnued. 


Number  of  Indostries  in  Provinciid  Districts. 

o 

1« 

Hanofactorif  B,  Works,  &c. 

13 

a 

< 

• 

i 

• 

>> 

n 

M 

i 

1 

1    ^ 

• 

2 

s 

m 

1 

1 

g  '  -s 

i     2 

ll   S 

?  1  o 

• 

o 

•  Sf 

O 

II 

Vegetable  produce  for  fodder — 

Chaff-outting  establishments 

Grass-seed-dressing  establish- 
ments 
Paper-maoufaoture— 

Faper-mills 

Paper  bag  and  box  factories. . 
G^-works  ^.. 
Electric-lighting  works 
Processes  relating  to  stone,  clay, 
glass,  &o, — 

Lime  and  cement  works 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works 

Tobacco-pipe  factory 

Monumental  masonry 

Glassworks 

Glass-bevelling  works 

Electro-plating  works 

Pumice-works 
Metals,   other    than   gold    and 
silver— 

Tinware-factories    . . 

Iron    and    brass    foundries, 
boiler-making,   machinists, 
&o. 

Heel-  and  toe-plate  factories 

Engineering-works . . 

Range-making  works 

Spouting  and  ridging  factories 

Lead -headed-nail  works 

Iron-pipe  and  fluming  works . . 
Books  and  publications — 

Printing  offices 
Musical  instruments — 

Musical-instrument  factories 
Ornaments,  minor  art  products, 
and  small  wares — 

Picture-frame  makers 

Basket  and  perambulator  fac- 
tories 

Cork-cutting 

Lapidaries 
Equipment     for     sports     and 
games — 

Billiard-table  factories 
Designs,  medals,  type,  and  dies — 

Rubber-stamp  making 
Arms  and  explosives — 

Ammunition  factory 

15 

.. 

1 
3 
6 

•  • 

6 
24 

•  • 

8 

1 
1 
1 

1 

12 
13 

2 

10 

5 

6 

•  « 

•  • 

36 

•  • 

2 

6l 

1 

•  • 

1 
2 

1 

2 
4 

•  • 

2 

1 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

••  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 
-  • 

12 

••  • 

•  • 

•  • 

-• 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

8 

••  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 
••  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•-  • 

•  • 

•  • 
•-  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

1 

1 
18 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

13 
13 

•  • 

9 
1 
3 

1 

•  • 

40 
1 

4 
6 

•  • 
1 

•-  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

1 

2 
5 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
3 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

1 
2 

2 
3 

3 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

25 
9 

•  • 

1 

4 
1 

•  • 
20 

•  • 

6 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

18 
14 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

36 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  ■  • 

1 
11 

2 
3 
5 
2 

5 
26 

1 
7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

11 
14 

I 
8 
3 

9 

•  • 

2 

49 

2 

3 
6 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

55 
25 

1      7 

30 

6. 

15 

loa 

'       1 

27 

!       2 

2 

^ 

I 

60 
65 

S 

37 
9 

35 
1 
2 

188 

9 
21 

1 

a 

3: 
2 
1 
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Industrirs  in  Provincial  Districts — continued. 


Manufactories,  Works,  &c. 


Number  of  Industries  in  1 

Provincial  Districts. 

>>               -a   \ 

«         ^         &e 

>. 

• 

3 
o 

9 
< 

Taranaki. 

n 

OD 
O 

Wellingtoi 

o 
1 

• 

a 

•s 

S5 

Westland. 

Canterbur 

• 

o 
O 

il 

II 


MftchiDeSt    tools,    and    imple- 
ments— 

Agrioaltural  •  implement  fac- 
tories 

Brush  and  broom  factortes  . . 

Cutlery  factory 

Bellows  factory 
Carriages  and  vehicles — 

Coach  building  and  painting 
works 

Cycle  factories 
Huness,  saddlery,  and  leather- 
ware — 

Saddlery  and  harness  factories 

Whip-thong  fac^ries 

Portmanteau  factories 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and 
wool  •  scouring     establish- 
ments 
Ships,  boats,  and  their  equip- 
ment— 

Ship-  and  boat- building  yards 

Graving-docks  and  patent  slips 

Block  and  pump  factory 

Sail  and  oilBkin  factories 
Fiuniture — 

Furniture  and  cabinetmaking 

Venetian-blind  works 

Matuess  factories  . . 

Wool,  rug,  and  mat  making. . 
Chemioftls  and  by-products — 

Perfumery  manufactories 

Varnish  manufactories 

Ink  manufactories . . 

Starch  manufactories 

Chemical  works 

Hematite-paint  factories 

Sheep-dip  factories. . 

Match  factories 

Herbal- remedies  factories 

Blacking  factories  . . 

Coocannt-oil  mill    . . 
Textile  fabrics — 

Woollen-mills 

Flock-mills 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  works  . . 
Dress — 

Tailoring  establishments 

Dressmaking    and    millinery 
establishments 


6 

6 
1 
1 

S3 

8 

22 


2 
16 


17 
8 
1 
9 

26 
2 
8 


1 
8 
2 

I 

2 


1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
5 

82 
41 


11 
2 


14 


12 
3 


16 


8 


36 
6 
3 


1 
1 
2' 


44 


lOt  .. 


29 

i! 


12|      3     67 


8     12 


78 


,   ■     10 

6       9! 


10 

3: 


2 
2 


22 
69 


12 


26     20 
25'    21 


24,  20 

,.   '  1 

.   I  2 

29!  38 


91 
1 


20     32 

21       3 

2       4 

2 


1 
1 
2 
5 
3 
1 
1 
3 


22 
65 


88 

12 
1 
1 

160 

71 


115 
2 
6 

119 


32 
7 
1 

80 

144 

12 

12 

2 

1 
4 
3 
8 
8 
4 
8 
2 
8 
3 
2 

10 

5 

11 

175 
290 
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Industries  cf  Pbotiscial  lyismicTs.— continued. 


IDuiafactones,  Works,  Ac 


1 


Nomber  at  Indastries  in  Provincial  Districts. 
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DrMs — continued. 

Shirt-making  establishments 

Gortei  and  belt  znanof actories 

Clothing  factories  . . 

Waterproof  factories 

Boot  aod  shoe  factories 

Hat  and  cap  factories 

Hosiery  factories    . . 
Fibrous  materials — 

Rope  and  twine  works 

Bag  and  sack  factories 

Flax-milla 
Returns  not  included  in  above. . 

Totals,  CeDsas,  1901  . . 
Deduct  tailoring,  dressmaking, 
shirt- making,and  moo  omental 
masonfi'  establishments,  not 
included  in  accounts  taken 
for  1896  and  1891 

Totals.     Census,     1901 
(less    deductions 
shown  above) 
Totals,  Census,  1896  . . 

Totals.  Census.  1891  . . 


4 
3 
7 
1 
31 
5 
1 


3 
Z 
24 
3 
3 


2 

1 


23 
40 


6 
5 


2 
3 


25;     14i 


667   246  144;  552     56 


573)  128   1471  396     50   154 


577!    68'     85   333     77 


176 


142 


I  4 

'  3 

'  1 

3,  27 

'  2 

I  5 

i  7 


8 
13 


752   267   160,  707     61    198     78   648 
85     21      16'  155       51     22     10    lOJ 


68.  547 


47    448 


51!  380 


8 
2 
35 
3 
7 

4 

1 

16 

3 


809 
102 


25 

6 
21 

6 

126 

18 

17 

17 

1 

101 

74 


3680 
517 


707 


516 


3163 


2459 


5412254 


The  provincial  districts,  arranged  according  to  the  number  of 
industries  belonging  to  each,  specified  in  the  last  census  returns, 
stand  as  under: — 


Number  of  InduBtries,  excludiog 
Mines  and  Quarries. 


Otago 

Auckland 

Wellington 

Canterbury 

Taranaki 

Nelson 

Hawko's  Bay 

Westland 

Marlborough 


1901. 
707 
667 
552 
547 
246 
176 
144 
68 
56 


1886 
516 
573 
396 
448 
128 
154 
147 
47 
50 


1891. 

541 

577 

333 

380 

68 

142 

85 

51 

77 


Details  of  the  Principaij  Industries. 

The  principal  industries  returned  at  the  census  of  1901,  and 
particulars  relating  thereto,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  following  table. 
These  industries  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their  nature  : — 


DETAILS   OF  THE   PHINCIPAL  INDUSTBIBB. 
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The  succeeding  statement  shows  the  most  important  industnries 
in  operation  in  1901,  ranged  in  order  of  the  values  of  their  output 
for  1900,  and  compared  with  the  results  obtained  for  the  years  1896, 
1890,  and  1885 :— 

Total  Value  of  all  Biaoufactores  or  Produce, 
including  Bepairs. 


1000. 

1695. 

1690. 

1885. 

Meat-freezing  and  preserving  and 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

boiliDg  down  works  . . 

3,834,891 

1,652,275 

1,464,669 

643,878 

Tanning,  fellmongering,  and  wool- 

scouring 

1,888,107 

1,237,252 

1,026,349 

634,915 

Batter  and  cheese  factories 

1,535,160 

501,274 

150,957 

43,094 

Sawmills,  sash  and  door  factories 

1,268,689 

898,807 

832,959 

1,177,713 

Iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiler- 

making,  machinists,  dec.  (not 

including    Government    Hail- 

way  Workshops) 

924,171 

302,815 

403,635 

368,919 

Clothing  and  boot-andshoe  fac- 

tories 

858,280 

616,158 

570,315 

614,506 

Printing  establishments  (not  in- 

cluding  Qovernment  Printing 

Office) 

704,285 

389,124 

354,559 

273,886 

Grain  mills    . . 

682,884 

874,656 

991,812 

754,880 

Breweries  and  malthouses 

659,298 

418,830 

380,849 

421,197 

Woollen  mills 

359,382 

302,423 

279,175 

194.311 

Gasworks 

290,567 

199,025 

178,947 

194,663 

Grass  -  seed    dressing    establish- 

ments 

241,239 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Furniture  and  cabinetmaking  . . 

241,024 

85,327 

131,314 

162.875 

Goach  -  building     and     painting 

works 

216,077 

148,969 

139,660 

128,346 

Flax-mills 

203,492 

82,546 

234,266 

20,059 

Biscuit  factories 

197,989 

118,979 

127,147 

47,784 

GhaS-cutting  works 

169,313 

78,497 

63,236 

64.440 

Bacon-curing  establishments     . . 

159,564 

86,022 

83,435 

58,799 

Soap  and  candle  works 

158,649 

152,298 

165,714 

130.745 

Aerated-water  factories 

151,811 

98,609 

91,691 

94,098 

Saddlery  and  harness  factories . . 

147,626 

63,735 

37,347 

•  • 

Agricultural  implement  factories 

138,094 

102,054 

144,472 

111.823 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works   . . 

122,230 

66,140 

56,830 

91,797 

Spouting  and  ridging  works 

112,691 

23,762 

83,140 

25,478 

Tinware  factories 

98,687 

63,723 

14,297 

8,600 

Sugar-boiling  and  confectionery 

WOX  AD                       •  •                              •  •                              •   • 

88,580 

33,235 

17,248 

17,130 

Hope  and  twine  works 

87,863 

62,400 

76,711. 

68,413 

Gycle  factories 

66,047 

18,817 

5,666 

1.301 

Ghemical  works 

64,834 

75,320 

41,668 

34,283 

Fruit-preserving  and  jam-making 

» 

works 

58,092 

36,108 

27,266 

32,292 

Ship  and  boat-building  works    . . 

45,811 

25,233 

86,847 

66,132 

Gofiee  and  spice  works 

45,628 

74,339 

64,024 

98,234 

Lime  and  cement  works 

45,142 

16,881 

19,416 

16.928 

Sail,  tent,  and  oilskin  faotories. . 

44,854 

30,166 

31,083 

26,674 

Bone -mills   and  other   manure 

WOi  xLo                 •  •                      •  •                      •  • 

40,298 

12,246 

4,628 

8,837 

Woodware  and  turnery  factories 

37,652 

18,276 

9,060 

•  ■ 

Gooperages     .. 

37,521 

19,233 

11,540 

11,862 

Hosiery  factories 

31,265 

9,867 

5,650 

6,200 

Sauce  and  pickle  works 

81,268 

13,417 

6,407 

3,146 

Sausage- skin  factories. . 

30,674 

13,472 

10,682 

•  • 

Inorease  In  th«  Value  of  Output  of  oerUln  Important  Ck)lonial  Indna- 
trles,  18e5-1900. 


e 

I 

I 

a 


JS 


Meat  ftfewhkfr,  preaervinf ,  boHing-down,  &c. 

Batter  and  cheese  &ctories  

Sawmills,  sash  and  door  fwitories 

Iron  and  brass  foundries,  b<nlermakin|^,  ftc 
Tanning,  feUmongering,  and  wool-scouring 
Woollen-mills        


10OO. 

a,d34.691 
1.535,150 
1.268,689 
9W,m 
1,888,107 
859,382 


1806. 

£ 
UfiS2^ 

501.274 

896,807 

302,815 

1,237.252 

302.423 
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Total  Value  of  all  Manufactures  or  Produce, 
inoluding  Hepairs. 


1900. 

1896. 

1890. 

1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Hat  and  bap  factories  . . 

25.641 

10,902 

21,628 

13,695 

Pish-ourin^  and  preserving  works 

25,173 

10,292 

19.537 

12,182 

Eleothc-lighcing  works 

23,234 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Brush  and  broom  factories 

21,131 

23,363 

13.340 

7,786 

Herbal-remedies  factories 

18,396 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Baking- p>wder  faotorirs 

18,163 

10,153 

5,637 

4,120 

Basket    and    perambulator    fac- 

tories 

17,942 

11,920 

7,381 

4,375 

Kattress  factories 

16,296 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Paper- bag    and    cardboard    box 

factories 

14,217 

7,698 

4,497 

•  • 

Waterproof  factories    . . 

13,378 

22,354 

•  • 

•  • 

Venetian  blind  factories 

13,233 

9,878 

4.776 

6,470 

Colonial-wine  works     .. 

10,330 

8,963 

3,456 

3,626 

Olher   industries   in   respect    of 

which  the  value  cl  the  mnnu- 

faotures  was  less  than  £8.000, 

and  Eundry 

805,606 

473,037 

380,156 

235,148 

The  order  of  the  principal  industries,  ranged  according  to  the 
namber  of  hands  employed,  is  as  follows  : — 


Sawmills,  sash  and  door  factories 

Clothing  and  boot  and  shoe  factories 

Iron  and  brass  foundries,  boiier-making,  machinists, 

QvOa  «•  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Printing  establishments  (excluding  Government  Print- 
ing Office) 

Heat  fresxing,  preserving,  and  boiling-down  works 

Tanning,  fellmoogering,  and  wool-scouring  establish- 
nients  .. 

Flax-mills 

Woollen  mills 

Furniture  and  cabinet-making  factories 

Butter  ana  cheese  factories 

Coach-building  and  painting  works  ' 

Brick,  tile,  and  pottery  works 

Breweries  and  malthouses 

Biicuit  factories    . . 

Saddlery  and  harness  factories 

Agneoltural  implement  factories 

Gasworks 

Grain-mills 

Aerated-water  factories 

Cjcle  factories 

"nnware  factories  . . 

Sogar-boiling  and  confectionery  works 

Hosiery  factories  . . 

Cbaff-cuiting  works 

SpoQting  and  ridging  works 

9 — Year-book 


Number  nf  Hands. 

1901. 

1896. 

1891. 

6,812 

4,059 

3,266 

5,208 

4,407 

3,233 

3,590 

1,642 

1,787 

3,134 

2,351 

2,569 

2,282 

2,037 

1,568 

1,963 

1,629 

1,196 

1,698 

647 

3,204 

1,693 

1,416 

1,175 

1,310 

496 

585 

1,188 

576 

269 

1,185 

807 

678 

•    838 

455 

494 

827 

560 

563 

667 

425 

331 

652 

266 

184 

586 

581 

528 

572 

295 

249 

615 

419 

499 

452 

347 

261 

395 

125 

31 

337 

289 

93 

305 

69 

53 

282 

133 

51 

266 

212 

205 

261 

90 

100 

118 
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Naniberof  Hands. 

Sugar  refining  works 

Soap  and  candle  works 

Sail,  tent,  and  oilskin  factories 

Ship-  and  boat-building  yards 

Bacon-curing  establi8hment<) 

Hope  and  twine  works 

Lime  and  cement  works     . . 

Match  factories     . . 

Fmit- preserving  and  jam-making  works 

Woodware  and  turnery  factories 

Cooperages 

Fisb -caring  and  -preserving  works  . . 

Brush  and  broom  factories. . 

Sauce  and  pickle  works 

Basket  and  perambulator  factories  . . 

Hat  and  cap  factories 

Waterproof  factories 

Ammunition  factories 

Sausage-Rkin  factories 

Paper  mills 

C  n em ical  works    .. 

Paper  bag  and  cardboard-box  factories 

Coffee  and  spice  works 

Babbit  pre^^erviog  and  packing  works 

Grass-seed  dressing  establishments 

Colonial-wine  works 

Mattress  factories 

Eleotnc-ligbting  works 

Venerian-blind  factories 

Cleaning  and  dyeing  works 

Bone-mills  and  other  manure  works 

Gondensed-milk  factory 

Graving  docks  and  patent  slips 

Starch  and  soda  works 

Baki'  g- powder  factories 

Pumice  works        . .    • 

Corset  and  belt  manufactories 

H<jrbal  remedies  factories  . . 

Vinegar  works 

Portmanteau  factories 

Picture-frame  makers 

Tobacco  manufactories 

Sheepdip  factories 

Industries  employing  under  20  hands 

Meat  Freezing  and  Pbeserving,  with  BoUiiNO-DowN. 

The  establishments  increased  from  43  in  1896  to  48  in  1901,  and 

the  hands  employed  from  2,037  to  2,282.     The  value  of  output  for 

1900  is  returned  as  more  than  double  that  for  1895,  the  figures  being 

£3,834,891  against  £1,652,275,  a  rise  of  £2,182,616.     From  1890  to 


1001. 

1896. 

i»i. 

256 

160 

110 

232 

1§0 

209 

231 

143 

134 

211 

108 

145 

196 

123 

84 

192 

150 

232 

184 

79 

9S 

183 

131 

•  • 

167 

193 

117 

156 

81 

51 

138 

76 

53 

137 

75 

140 

128 

93 

81 

128 

68 

41 

118 

76 

63 

117 

73 

112 

114 

93 

•  • 

105 

90 

80 

98 

56 

73 

98 

84 

48 

95 

114 

55 

81 

86 

S5 

78 

119 

81 

62 

83 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

•  • 

59 

53 

24 

55 

•  • 

•  • 

52 

•  • 

•  • 

51 

45 

39 

51 

58 

48 

47 

46 

S5 

33 

•  • 

•  • 

32 

29 

64 

32 

27 

18 

29 

•  • 

28 

20 

25 

•  • 

23 

•  • 

23 

•  • 

22 

•  • 

22 

•  * 

20 

•  • 

7 

29 

532 

268 

36 

MEAT   FBEEZING    AND    PRESERVING. 
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1895  the  increase  was  only  £187,616.  Of  the  total  value  for  1900 
(£3,834,891),  sheep  and  lambs  frozen  were  valued  at  £2,103,166,  and 
legs  of  mutton  at  £85,361.  The  beef  frozen,  preserved  meats, 
tallow,  bonedust,  &c.,  also  show  largely  increased  business  in  the 
quinquennium,  1895-1900 ;  frozen  butter  and  rabbits  most  markedly 
so. 

The  table  given  below  shows  quantities  as  well  as  values  in  the 
comparisons,  which  speak  for  themselves  as  to  the  great  development 
that  has  been  proceeding  of  late. 


Onsas  Year. 


o 


Hands 
em- 
ployed. 


Wages  paid. 


J? 

1 

1 

^a 

o 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

;  0 

5^ 

Machine- 
power 
used. 

Amoant  of  Horse- 
power. 

c       ® 

*^      >      2 

x     ^     O 

Output,  1900  and  1805. 

^beep  and  Lambs 
frozen. 


Carcases. 


Value. 


1901 
1S96 


I      £  £ 

482,233   49!204, 216  1,419 


50 


Increase  . 
Decrease, 


43,1,985   52180,471      3041  42 
5 


248 


23,745 


1,116 


1 


I        No.      ;         £ 
7,450|'3,348,123i'2,108,166 
7,4921*2,362,535  M ,213,559 


42 


985,588 


889,607 


Output  for  the  Years  1900  and  1885— continued. 


Onsus         Beef  frozen  and 
Year.  ch  lied. 

Quantity.      Value. 


Frozen  Rabbits. 


Quantity,  i  Value. 


Preserved  Meats. 


Tallow. 


Quantity.  I  Value,  i  Quan.  i  Value. 


1901     .. 
1896     .. 

• 

Lb. 
34,285,8285 

1,954,4951 

1 

£ 
181,210 
21,425 

No. 
6,040,047 

•  • 

£              Lb. 
144,616  7,867,440 

..     14,999,640 

1 

£ 

171,15] 

74,361 

Tons. 
L 14,767 
no,  958 

£ 

298,821 
172,310 

Incr. 

32,330,833  359,785  6,040,047144,616  2,867,800 

96,78S 

I  3,809 

126,511 

Output  for  the  Years  1900  and  ie96— continued. 

CensoB  Year. 

Bonedust. 

Other  Manures. 

Neatefoot  nnd 
Trotter  Oil. 

Bones,  Horns, 
Hoors,  iftc. 

• 

Quan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

Quan. 

Value. 

1901 
lb96 

Tons. 
6,514 
3,248 

£         Tons. 
31,037  1  5,721 
11,865     2,206 

• 

£ 

25,824 

9,424 

GaUs.         £ 
30,174   3,450 
15,067    2,097 

Tons.         £ 
530     3,085 
113         188 

Iiicreas 

e .. 

3,266 

19,172  1  3,515 

16,400 

15,107   1,353 

417 

1 

2,897 

*  Also  21 ,994  cwt  of  legs  of  mutton  frozen  in  1895,  valued  at  £16,373,  and  64,203  cwt.  of 
frosen  legs  of  mutton  in  1900,  valued  at  £ti5J361. 
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Census  Tear. 


Output,  1900  and  lB95^cou tinned. 


Other 
Products. 


Value. 


'Frozen  P*roducei 

liButter  andall 

othor  frozen): 

Value. 


1901 
1896 


Increase . . 


Total 

Value  of 

Output, 

1900  aud 

1893. 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land,    i  Buildings' Mi^^~7 


£ 
3,834,891 
1,652,275 


£ 
87,776 
67,504 


2.182,616   20,272 


£  £ 

428,075        404,707 
326,224  !     317,323 


101,851 


87,384 


Bacon-curing  Establishments. 

These  were  39  in  number,  employing  196  hands,  against  37  with 
123  hands  in  1895.  The  output  increased  in  value  from  £86,022  for 
1895  to  £169,564  in  1900,  the  business  done  in  hams  having  pro- 
gressed very  greatly. 


Census  Year. 

Number 

of 
Wcrks. 

Hands  en 

ployed. 

Wages 

paid. 

Motive  Power- 

Horte- 

M. 

• 

M. 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Gas. 

powcr. 

1901  . . 

lo9t>  . .               .  • 

39 
37 

185 
118 

11 
5 

£ 
13,891 
7,314 

1 
£ 
496 
80 

17 
7 

2 
1 

2 

•     • 

H.-p. 

250 

49 

Increase . . 

2 

67 

6 

6,577 

416 

10 

1 

2 

201 

Census 
Year. 

Value  of 

Material 

used. 

1 
Output  for  Year  1900. 

Total 

Approximate  Value  of  *  t 

Bacon. 

Hams. 

Lard. 

Other 
Pro- 
ducts. 

Value  of 
Output. 

1 
ings. 

1 

Mac*iin- 

ery  aod 

Plant 

1901.. 
1896.. 

lucr. 

'      £ 
Ill5,656 
I  65,867 

Cwt. 
34,103 
33,260 

Cwt. 

21,836 
800 

C^t. 
2,082 
20 

£ 
4,182 

•  • 

£ 

159,564 

86,022 

£          £ 
19,377  25,960 
6,82311,090 

£ 

16,5^55 
4,605 

1  49,789 

1 

843 

21,036 

2,062 

4,182 

73,542 

12,55414,870 

12,250 

*  Value  of  land  and  buiMint^s  given  with  butter-factory  in  one  case, 
bnildings,  and  plant  not  statea  in  one  case. 


t  Value  of  land. 


Fish  Cubing  and  Preserving. 

There  was  a  considerable  decrease  shown  in  the  quantity  of  fish 
cured  in  1900  as  compared  with  1895,  but  the  value  of  the  lesser 
output  was  sec  down  as  £4,778  more  than  in  the  earlier  year. 
The  quantity  cured  in  1900  was  1,082,820  lb.,  against  1,719,5121b. 
in  1895.  The  output  of  tinned  fish  increased  from  113,304  lb.  to 
288,849  lb.,  and  the  total  value  of  all  products  of  the  28  establish- 
ments rose  from  £10,292  to  £25,173. 


BUTTER  AND   0HEB8B   FACTORIES. 
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Censas  Year. 


NatDber 

Hands  employed. 

of 

Works. 

M. 

F. 

Wages  paid. 

I 

M.       !      F. 


Valae  of 
Materials 

QStfd 

1900  and  1895. 


1901 
1896 


28 
27 


135 
74 


Increase 


61 


2 

1 

£ 
7,445 
3,229 

1 

4,216 

£ 
73 
13 

60 


£ 
7,714 
2,124 


5,590 


CensDS 


Fish  cored. 


Fisb  tinned. 


Quantity. 


Valae. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Value  of 

other 
!  Produce. 


Total 
Value  of 
Output. 


Approximate  value  of 


tb  £  m  £  £  £ 

1901    ..    1,082,82013,182,288,849  6,206!   5,785,25,173 


1896   ..    1,719,612   8,404  113,304  '  1,888 


Idct. 
Deer. 


636,692 


.1 


10,292 


4,778  175,54514,318!   5,785    14,881 


T«„j  Build- Machinery 
^'^^'  ings.  and  Plant. 

£    i    £            £ 
9,937  3,858     3,440 
3,9023,782     2,045 

6,035 

•  • 

76 

•  • 

1,395 

•  • 

Butter  and  Cheese  Factories. 

Here  a  most  excellent  result  is  shown  by  the  comparison.  Not 
only  did  the  number  of  factories  increase  from  170  to  247  between 
18%  and  1901,  besides  skimming  stations  and  creameries  in  con- 
nection with  them — 202  against  105 ;  but  the  number  of  persons 
employed  was  more  than  doubled  (1,188  against  576),  and  the  value 
of  the  output  rose  to  three  times  the  amount  for  1895.  The  figures 
are,  £1,535,350  for  1890,  against  £501,274  for  1895. 

The  produce  of  factory-made  butter  for  1900  was  set  down  at 
29,758,3101b.,  and  for  1895  at  11,336,7761b.,  while  cheese  made 
similarly  increased  from  86,460 cwt.  to  139,687  cwt.  in  the  same  period. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  estimate  of  butter  and  cheese 
made  on  farms,  so  that  the  total  produce  for  the  colony  could  be 
arrived  at. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  factories  for  making  butter  are  in 
the  North  Island,  the  number  having  been  174,  out  of  a  total  of  247, 
which  turned  out  24,5()0,000  lb.  of  butter  in  the  year  1900,  leaving 
somewhat  over  5,000,000  lb.  as  the  output  for  the  Middle  Island. 
Taranaki  is  the  provincial  district  in  which  the  operations  are  by 
far  the  largest,  12,500,0001b.  of  butter  being  the  result  of  the 
factory  operations,  and  nearly  32,000  cwt.  of  cheese.  Wellington 
fectories  show  for  1900  a  total  of  over  7,500,0001b.  of  butter  and 
32,000  cwt.  of  chease.  Otago  makes  more  cheese  (52,000  cwt.)  in 
her  factories  than  any  other  district.  The  butter  was  found  to  be  a 
little  short  of  3,000,000  lb.  for  the  year. 

The  money  invested  for  purposes  of  this  industry  in  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  plant  has  largely  increased.  Full  particulars 
are  given  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 
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Censaa  Year. 


1901 
1896 


Increase 
Decrease 


Hands 


■r^       Employed. 


Amount 
paid  in  ^'  a«^es. 


3 


c 


M. 


247  ;i,165    23 
170  I     o-iS   '18 


77  ,     617 


M. 


95,461 
39,716 


F. 


972 
441 


55,745        531 


Machine-power 

ased 


223 
234 


11 


37 
33 


3 


C       c 


8 

1 


AmooLt 
of 


•c 
« 


1      2 

3      7 


2     5 


H..p 
a,3i^ 

1.531 


86.- 


S 
aa 


Ch 


S      Qoan..  Valae.      Quantity 


Produce  for  the  Tears  1900  and  1896. 
Butter. 

Value.       Value.  Produce. 


Other 
Pro- 
duce. 


Approximate  Value  of 


Total 
Value 
of  ail 


Land. 


a 


Tons.       £  Lb.  £  £  H  &  &  £ 

1901    6, 984:303, 75829, 758, 3iai, 203, 52027, 8721.535,15038, 780  147,307    202.66$ 
1896   4,323146,158  11,336,776     355,116      ..         501.274  27,335   91,601,  115.070 


Incr.  2,661157,60018,421,534.     848,404  27,8721.033,87611,445   55,706      87,593 


GhAIN- MILLS. 

In  1896  it  was  remarked  in  the  Census  report  that  the  result  of  a 
live  year's  comparison  was  to  show  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
grain-mills  in  operation,  and  decline  of  hands  employed,  also  in 
grain  operated  upon.     The  result  for  1900  is  more  satisfactory. 

Although  the  number  of  mills  working  fell  from  90  in  1896  to  7S 
in  1900,  the  hands  eniploved  increased  from  419  to  515,  and  tlie 
wheat  used  from  3,815,433  bushels  to  4,004,789  bushels,  besides  a 
slight  increase  in  other  kinds  of  grain.  The  total  value  of  the  out- 
put, however,  declined  from  £874,656  bo  £682,884.  A  statement  is 
given,  to  exhibit  full  details  : — 


CeoBua  Year.        of 
Mills 


Nuuib^r         „-  Machine.power 


Amounti 
of 


NuuitMr  of 


M. 


F. 


M. 


i      ■-:        .  Horse-      p^irs 

5      -      a      »     power 

5  ^   ^   5 


of 
Stonee. 


1901 
1896 


78      ,  513 
90         419 


\       £         £  '    H.-p. 

2  ;49,254|lia  45    85>   ..      3|  2,422 

..    40,890]  ..     51    45-     1,     1|  2,333 


83 
144 


Seta  of 
Etollers. 


439 
406 


Increase 
Decrease 


94 


12 


2  ,  8,3641110    ......      2. 

6  10*    1:. ., 


89 


23 


61 


BISCUIT   FACTOKIES. 
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('- 


as 


Grain  operated  apon  daring 
the  Years  1900  and  1895. 


Wheat. 


Other 
Grain. 


Value. 


Produce  for  the  Years 
1900  and  1895. 


Appiozimate  Value  of 


Flour. 


Meal. 


Machin- 
ery and 
Plant. 


1901 
1896 


BashelB. 

4,004,789 

3.815,433 


Iner. 
Deer. 


189,356 


Bushels. 
162,340 
731,448 


30,892 


£ 

545,642 
653,219 


107,577 


Tons. 
83,017 
81,033 


1,984 


Tons. 
7,418 
16,482 


9,064 


£ 
682,884 
874,656 


191,772 


£  £ 

44,688132,817 

41,730134,714 


2,958: 


1,897 


£ 

181,151 
179,403 


1,748 


•  Biscuit  Factories. 

Twenty  factories  are  shown  as  in  operation  in  1901  against  17 
fiye  years  previously.  But  109  more  males  and  133  more  females 
were  employed  in  the  later  year.  The  comparison  shows  that  not 
much  more  was  done  in  biscuit-making  during  the  year  1900  than 
in  1895,  the  figures  being  3,267  tons  against  3,003  tons.  But 
the  returns  for  1900  shows  also  confectionery  made  valued  at 
£55,039,  and  other  products  to  the  value  of  £38,474.  The  total 
output  came  to  £197,989,  while  in  1895  the  sum  was  only  £118,979. 


CensosTear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands. 

Wages. 

Machine-power 
used. 

Horse- 

M. 

F.            M.               F.    * 

Steam. 

Water 
and  Gas. 

power. 

1901 
1896 

20 
17 

454 
345 

213 
80 

£ 
34,231 
18,801 

£ 
4,545 
1,355 

11 
10 

5 
4 

H.  p. 

291 
134 

Increase  . . 

3 

109 

133 

15,430 

3,190 

1 

1 

157 

Oensos  Year. 

Biscuits 
made. 

Total  Value  of 

Manufactures  for 

1900  and  1806. 

Land. 

\pproximf 

Bnildj 

1 

ite  Value  ( 

)f 

Lchinery 
id  Plant. 

1901 
1896 


Increase  . 


Tons. 
3,267 
3,003 


264 


£ 
197,989* 
118,979 

£ 
14,940 
11,340 

79,010 

3,600 

35  ,"567 
21,575 


£ 
39,736 
25,951 


13,992 


13,785 


Fruit-preserving  and  Jam-making. 

The  weight  of  fruit  bottled  or  preserved  in  New  Zealand  during 
1900  was  returned  at  84,500  lb,  against  72,790  lb.  in  1895.  The  jam 
manufacture  increased  considerably,  the  figures  being  3,303,395  lb., 


*  Inclnding  1,9B6  tons  confectionery,  valued  at  ^£55,039.  and  other  products  valued  at 
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and  1,930,0581b.  for  1895.  Other  preserves  were  also  made  in  1900 
to  the  extent  of  179,532  lb.  How  it  arises  that  the  returns  show 
fewer  hands  and  factories  at  the  time  of  last  census  than  at  the 
previous  collection  cannot  be  explained. 


Census  Tear. 


!     Hands 
Number  I  employed. 

of       ' 

Works,  t 


M. 


F. 


Wages  paid.      Machme^poweH 


M. 


Amoant 

of 
Horse- 
power. 


Value  of 
Mat<>ria]fc 
ufed.  1900 

and  1896. 


1901 
1896 


Increase  . . 
Decrease . . 


13 
22 


85 

las 


18 


82 
90 

8 

£ 
6,317 
5,101 

£ 
1,758 
1,450 

1,216 

m    m 

308 

•  • 

9 
6 


:  H..p.       £ 

2    117   42,404 
77   20,542 


40  i  21,862 


Manufactures,  1900  and  189o. 


Fruit,  bottled 
Census  i  or  preserved. 
Year.  I 


Jam  made. 


other  Pre- 
serves. 


Quantit  Value.    Quantity.    Value.  Quantity  Value 


:  Value  of 

all 
I  Mann- 
jfacturea 
'     1900 
land  1895. 


Approximate 
Valae  of 


Maddo- 

err  and 

Flut. 


1901 . . 
1896.. 

Tncr. 
Deer. 


Lb.         £    I       Lb.      1     £     '     Lb. 
84 ,  5001     950  3 .  303 ,  395  54 ,  120 179 ,  532 
72,790  l,676ll, 930, 06833, 355   52,118 


11,710. 


•26 


2 ,  373 ,  .337  20 ,  765 127 ,  414 


£ 
3,022 


£ 
58,092 


1,077;  36,108 


1,945    21,984 


£       £  £ 

5,1609,885   5,940 
4,5049,865   4,498 


656; 


30 


1,442 


Confectionery  Works. 

This  industry  is  becoming  an  important  one.  The  value  of  the 
manufactured  articles  for  the  year  1900  reached  the  sum  of  £88,580, 
which  is  £55,345  in  excess  of  the  value  returned  for  1895.  The 
number  of  establishments  was  26.  and  the  hands  employed  show  an 
increase  from  69  to  305,  of  whom  147  were  females. 


1 

Census 

Number 

of 
Works. 

12 

Hands 
M. 

158 
3*J 

employed. 
F. 

Wages 

paid. 

1 

Motive 
Steam. 

power. 
Gas. 

Herso- 
power. 

Value  of 
Materials 

Year.    , 

1 

M. 

^-  1 

used  in 
1900  and  IMKu 

1901    .. 
189G   .. 

1 

i     147 
30 

£  :  £ 

11,128  3,6(X) 
2,253,     561 

1 

* 

2 

* 

H.p. 
19 
21 

£ 

47,150 
14,887 

Incr. 
Deer. 

14 

•   • 

119 

•  • 

117 

1 
1 

8,875 

3,039 

*     • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

2 

32,268 

•  • 

*  lufovmation  not  available. 


BREWEKIES. 
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C«iisiu  Tear. 


Sagar  need. 


Quantity.     Value. 


I    Other 
Materials' 
I     used.     I 

I 
Valoe.    I 


Total 

Value  of 

Output 

for  1»  0 

and  1895. 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Aiachinerj 
and  Plant. 


1901 
1896 


Increase 


Ton*. 

1,400 

* 

£ 
28,440 

* 

£ 

18,710 

• 

£ 
88,580 
33,235 

55,345 

£ 
21,271 
2,610 

£ 

17,709 

3,a50 

1 

•     • 

•  • 

18,661 

13,859 

*  Information  not  available. 


£ 

17,975 

2,465 

15,510 


Breweries. 

Although  the  number  of  breweries  in  the  colony  in  1901  was 
fewer  than  that  for  1896,  the  hands  employed  were  more  numerous, 
and  the  quantity  of  beer  manufactured  considerably  greater. 

While  in  the  year  1895  there  were  5,249,278  gallons  brewed,  the 
output  for  1900  amounted  to  7,379,581  gallons,  being  over  two 
millions  of  gallons  of  increase  in  a  five-year  period ;  and  the  value 
increased  proportionately. 

The  quantities  of  beer  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  for  con- 
sumption were,  for  1895,  4,936,400  gallons,  and  6,811,280  gallons 
for  1900,  being  in  each  case  a  somewhat  lesser  quantity  than  that 
returned  as  manufactured. 

It  was  noticed  in  the  report  on  the  Census  of  1896  that  con- 
sumption of  beer  per  hesid  of  population  had  fallen  since  1891  from 
7-899  gallons  m  1890  to  7*421  gallons  in  1895,  and  the  quantity 
manufactured  showed  very  little  increase.  But  from  1895  to  1900, 
as  shown  above,  the  brewing  proceeded  at  a  considerable  rate,  and 
the  consumption  per  head  has  advanced  from  7*421  gallon^  to 
9150  gallons.  No  doubt  prosperous  times  have  brought  about  this 
result. 

The  imported  beer  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption 
decreased  in  quantity  from  201,770  gallons  in  1895  to  175,620  gallons 
m  1900,  proving  that  the  colonial-made  article  is  more  and  more 
taking  the  place  of  the  beer  brought  from  abroad.  In  the  year  1892 
261,394  gallons  were  brought  into  New  Zealand. 


oa 
o 

o"? 

Hands. 

Wages 
paid. 

Motive-power  employed. 

Tear. 

3^ 

— 



' 

1             1 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

OhR. 

Wind. 

Horse. 

1901 

ia96 


Increase 
Decrease 


£ 

£, 

74 

677 

5 

83,493 

77 

56 

85 

465 

•  • 

57,327 

•  • 

56 

•  • 

212 

5 

26,166 

77« 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6         6  1 

6         4  2 

•    •  •    •  I  X 
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11 
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Censas  Year. 


1901 

1896 


Increase  . . 
Decreai^e  . . 


Camber  of 


Anaoaiit 

of         

°"^        Horses  Drays          a„«-w 

P**^*'-    employed,  employed.      »°«»r 


Materials  lued  during  Tears  19M 
and  1805. 


Malt. 


Hope.        Talse 


632 

441 


191 


Censas  Year. 


Lb.       «     Bush, 


Lb. 


176 
180 


149 
149 


2,424,505 
1,607,144 

817,361 


Beer  made,  1900  and  1896. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


455,035   562, 245.158,21  ? 
328,059   424,839*125,70l». 


126,976   137, ^)6t  32,506- 


Approximate  Value  of 
Land.         :^uilding».  ,  J^d^SS^ 


1901 
1806 


Inoreane 


Gal. 

7 , 379 , 581 
5,249,278 


£ 
553,(527 
336,734 


2,1:30,303  ,     216.893 


£  £ 

78,694        139,014 
51,533        115.033 


27,161 


23,981 


£ 
76,884 
63,860 

13,094 


Malthousbs. 

At  33  uiaithouses,  which  were  in  conuectioa  wich  the  breweries 
before  mentioned,  623,686  bushels  of  barley  were  malted,  being  in 
excess  of  the  quantity  for  1895  by  267,278  bushels,  or  nearly  75  per 
cent.  The  large  additional  quantity  of  beer  made  in  1900  requireti 
increased  operations  in  mahinj<. 


Cei^us  Year. 

Numbtir 

of 
Works. 

Hands 

Em- 

ployetl. 

paid. 

>teani., 

Machine-power  used. 
Vt  ater.    Gas.    Horse. 

1 

Hand. 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

£ 

1 

( 

H.-0. 

1901 

33 

'     146 

14,994i 

5 

1     , 

4 

2 

11 

UO 

1896 

31 

95 

9,398. 

3 

1 

1 

1 

25 

58 

Increase 

2 

50 

5,596 

2 

..      1 

3 

1 

•  • 

51 

Decrease 

.  • 

1 
.  * 

•  * 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 

- 

__- 

- 



Value  of     I^arley  ^^^^^  1900.  lt«5. 


Approzinu^e  Value  of 


census  Year. 

Maceriam 
used. 

Quauticy. 

Value. 

Laud. 

BnildingSv 

Machinery 
and  Plane 

1901 
1896 

£ 
72,211 
52,881 

Bushels. 

1     028,086 

350,408 

207,278 

£ 
105,071 
82,096 

23,575 

£ 
23,920 
0,t>85 

17,235 

£ 
41, 
27, 

13, 

110 

910 

200 

£ 

10,008 

2,909 

Increase 

19,330 

7,099 

Note. — In  some  cases  the  value  of  land,  buildincs,  and  plant  has  been  incladed  in  tha 
retoms  furnished  by  proprietors  of  breweries  to  which  the  malthouscb  belong. 


AERATED    WATER   AND   CORDIAL   FACTORIES. 
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COLONIAL-WINE    MAKING. 

Besides  26,513  gallons  of  colonial  wine  made  in  1900,  and  also 
400  gallons  of  brandy  used  to  fortify  the  wine,  27,537  gallons  of 
eider  were  manufactured.  These  results  are  satisfactory  on  com- 
parison with  those  of  1895,  when  the  wine  amounted  to  15,860  gal- 
lons. The  quantity  of  cider  increased  from  19,178  gallons  to 
27,637  gallons.  The  value  of  produce  increased  from  £8,963  in 
1895  to  £10,330  in  1900. 


Census 


^1 

25 


Hands. 
M.    F. 


Wages. 


M. 


F. 


.ass 


9  v« 
CO  O 


Wine 
made. 


Cider. 


1901.. 
1896.. 

Inor. 
Deer. 


£ 

k 

14 

49 

10 

2,320 

92 

2 

19 

41 

12 

1,925 

95 

2 

..1     8 

•  • 

395 

■  • 

•  • 

5 

2 

•  • 

3 

. .    > 

H-p.i    Galls. 


141  26,513 
6!  15,860 


8:  10,653 


Galls. 
27,537 
19,178 


8,369 


£ 

10330 
8,963 


Approximate  Value  of 


1,367 


Land. 


£ 
10156 
8,224 


1,932 


Machiner 
and  Plan 


I 


£ 
2,953 
1,679 


1,274 


Aerated- WATER  and  Cordial  Factories. 

Although  the  number  of  factories  under  this  head  slightly  de- 
creased between  the  censuses  of  1896  and  1901,  the  operations  were 
very  much  greater  in  the  year  1900  than  in  1895,  and  with  this 
is  shown  increase  of  value  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  quantity, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  besides  a  greater  number  of  persons 
employed. 

The  monev  value  of  all  manufacture  for  1900  amounted  to 
£151,811,  against  £98,609  in  1895 ;  an  increase  of  nearly  54  per 
cent.  Over  £10,000  of  additional  money  was  paid  in  wages  during 
the  later  year,  while  an  increase  from  1,091,580  dozen  of  aerated- 
water  bottled  to  1,886,024  dozen,  besides  a  greatly  enlarged  busi- 
ness in  cordials,  tonic  beer,  and  other  drinks  is  recorded.  The  full 
particulars  are  tabulated  below  : — 


No.  of 
Works. 

Hands      < 
employed. 

Wages 

paid. 

1 

Machine-powoi 

ased 

. 

Census 
Tear. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Horse. 

Gas. 

Hand, 
Oil,  and 
Electri- 
cal. 

Horse- 
power. 

1901      .. 
1896      .. 

125 
132 

437 
330 

15 
17 

£ 
31,771 
21,184 

£ 
284 
261 

23 

•  • 

49 
46 

10 
17 

21 
11 

34 
24 

10 

•  • 

12 
35 

H.-p. 
250 
216 

locr. 
Deer. 

•  • 

7 

107 

•  • 

2 

10,587 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

23 

34 

•  • 
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«  tor  Uia  T**™  IS 


hiiseeUuicouB.  Cldai 


Lftts.      Btiei.  I 


„a     ,, I     Boild- cbiMn 


D^'i.        Uoi.      D..E.  I   G»]«.       £     Oal9.       £      '      £ 
1901..   1,BS6,094;-J5,47BS<). 8^113. SS6  5, S569.950151,B11  33.03734,87531 
1896..   1.091.d8(V*l.7A)17.415  e.!W1.350     »50  98. 609!l9. 47632,43937, 4» 


4,75S7a.40e   4.449   4.006 


3.309'13,56l:  a. 436 


COFFKK    AND   SfICE    WorKS, 

Tbe  Dumber  of  these  works  was  IS.  the  same  as  in  1896,  but 
the  hands  felt  troca  lid  to  78.  The  Talae  oE  maoafactured  goods 
(tecUned  from  £74.^3il  to  £46.628  in  the  fire  veais. 


Thia  industry  progresses  steadily.  It 
feuiales  in  1901.  Sauces  and  pickles 
Yalae  of  £3I.26y  in  the  previous  year.  ui< 
uiade  live  ye^u's  ago. 


D   PllKLE- MAKING. 

ployed  77  males  and  51 


7,-v1I,U;M&  7.ai.5i  5,646 


COOPEBAGES. 
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Soap  and  Candle  Wokkb. 

The  development  of  these  works  was  at  a  moderate  rate  only 
between  1896  and  1901,  the.  value  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
reaching  to  £158,649  for  the  year  19oO,  and  £152,298  for  1895. 
In  1900,  92,321  cwt.  of  soap  were  made,  and  26,690  cwt.  of  candles, 
besides  other  manufactures  to  the  value  of  £20,611. 


CeDsas  Year. 


1901 
1896 


Increase 


Number 

of 
Works. 


Hands 
employed. 


M. 


F. 


Wages  paid. 


M. 


F. 


24 

224 

22 

187 

2 

37 

£         £ 
8  :19,009   239 
3  ,16,882     21 


5  !  2,127   218 


Machine- 
power  used. 


steam. 


Water, 

Gas. 

Hand. 


Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 


O  as    . 

•■eg 

3  «  « 
d  tf  - 


20 
17 


H,p. 


£ 


346     |112623 


252 


98,194 


94        14,429 


OensusTear. 


1901 
1896 


Increase 
Deoreaee 


Manufactures  for  1900  and  1895. 


Soap. 


Quantity.       Value. 


Candles. 
Value. 


Cwt. 

92,321 

85,637 

£ 
76,591 
71,382 

6,684 

•  • 

5,209 

•  • 

a 
«M        u 

O     •** 
I.  >-  » 


£*     !      £ 
61,447  20,611 
68,512  22,404 


2,935 


1,793 


Total 
Value 

of 
Manu- 
factures. 


£ 
158,649 
162,298 


6,351 


Approximate  Value  of 


Laud. 


Build- 
ings. 


£  £ 

10,432  27,184 

9,884  20,110 


548 


7,074 


U 
O 

a 


£ 

29,193 
28,832 


361 


Cooperages. 

These  numbered  23,  according  to  the  returns  for  1901.  47,072 
casks  were  made  in  19()0,  against  33,418  in  1895,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  kegs  increased  greatly.  The  1901  returns  show  also  the 
construction  of  butter-boxes  to  the  number  of  159,147,  and  of 
eheese-cases  33,165,  against  78,378  and  3,660  respectively  for  1896. 


Census  Year. 


Number 
of  Works. 


Hands 
employed. 


M. 


1901   .. 
1696   .. 

iDcreaee 


Machine-power 
used.  ' 


Wages. 


Steam. 


Ga9. 


£ 

23 

137 

1 

10,923 

16 

1 

21 

76 

•  • 

4,250 

10 

•  • 

2 

61 

1 

6,673 

6 

1 

Horse- 
power. 


H.-p. 
177 
110 


Value  of 

Materials 

used. 


£ 
19,942 
10,281 


67  I       9,661 
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Ceasiis  Ye«r. 


1901    .. 


Mannf  aotores  tor  ibe  Years  1900 
and  1896c 


I    Total    I 
Yahwof 


Approximate  Value  of 


f,^^       rv».^.    Bolter  Cheese- 1  Ontpot.    t^«^     Boild- 1  Martiiwiry 
Kege.      Casks.   v^,_.      „.^  "»~^    Land.     i___    i  -_^  p,__/ 


boxes,     cases. 


ingSw     and  Plant 


No.     ;    No.      No.        No-    I       £  £  £ 

13,585  47,072  159.14T  33,165^  37,521   5.663"  7.815 
1,680  '33,41878,378.     3,660  19,233   3,29T  3,353 


4,535 


10,906  '13.654  80,76^  29.5051  13.288   2,372!  4.463     3,778 


Sawmiljls,  and  Sash  and  Doob  Factories. 

There  ha§  been  a  very  great  development  of  this  industry  since 
1896.  Although  only  So  additional  niiils  were  retximed  as  working 
in  1901,  the  hands  employed  increased  from  4.0o9  to  6.812.  and  the 
(first-cub)  sawn  timber  from  191,003.4(56  ft.  to  261,-583,518 fl.,  an 
ad'iition  of  70,530,052  ft.  The  tigures  given  for  resawing,  moulding, 
Ac,  show  a  retrograde  movement,  but  the  number  of  doors  and 
sashes  made  increased  from  61.550  to  91,376  in  fi.ve  vears  :  and  the 
total  money  value  of  all  manufactures  or  produce  of  the  sawmills 
reached  the  sum  of  J£l,268,689  against  J^898,807  at  the  previoas 
census.     The  value  of  the  plant  largely  increased. 

The  quantity  of  first-cut  sawn  timber  for  the  year  1900  was  far 
greater  in  the  Auckland  Provincial  District  than  m  any  other,  ihe 
order  being  as  follows : — 


Auckiaad 
WelliDgton  . 
Ota^o 

Hawke's  Bay 
Wi'Sbiand 
Nelson 
Taranaki 
Marlborough 
CauLerbury  . 


Feet  of  Timber  sa^ 
(first  cuttii^). 

109.124,543 

41,375.471 

40,482,149 

22,382,990 

13,971,951 

12,212,951 

11.881,139 

5.437.365 

4,714,969 


The  increase  at  Auckland  in  five  years  is  from  79,464,526  ft.  to 
109,124,543  ft.  At  Westland  also  the  increase  is  noticeably  great, 
considering  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  there. 


Census  Year. 


No.  of 
Mills. 


Hands 

employed. 


M 


F. 


Wages 
paid. 

M. 


P. 


Motive- power  used.      Amaoaxl 
^_  of 

Horse- 
Steam.  Water.     Gas.       pow«n 


1901.. 


1896. 


Increase 
Decrease 


334        6,S0o 


£  £ 

7      513,6221  266.     317 


299       4,055       4 


35       2,750       3 


190.666 


43 


24 


323,223         274        29 


3 

1 


2 


a -p. 

8,744 
6,409 
2,335 


GASWORKS. 
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Output  for  the  Tears  1900  and  1895. 


Ceosos 
Tear. 


Sawn  Timber. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


VfthiA  ofl     R^-sawing,  Planed, 
Posts.    J^looJ^iDK.  Skirting,  Ac. 
Rails, 

Quantity. 


&c. 


Value. 


Mouldings. 


Quantity. 


1901 
1896 


Ft. 
261,583,518 
191,053,466 


Inc. 
Dec. 


70,530,a52 


£ 
971,048 
627,959 


343,089 


£      '        Ft. 
19,277   34,824,246 
10,998   41,026,223 


8,279 


6,201,977 


Run.  ft. 

9,152,598 

12,653,368 


3,500,770 


Value 

£ 
42,970 
44,104 


1,134 


Output  for  1900  and 
1(^05— am  tinued. 


Census 
Tear. 


Doors  and  Sashes. 
Quantity.         Value. 


Total 

Value 

of  all 

Output. 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land.        Buildings 


Machinery 

and 

Plant. 


1901 
1896 


Inc. 


No. 
91,376 
61,550 

£ 
63,267 
41,981 

£ 
1,268,689 
898,807 

£ 
187,398 
186,958 

£ 
108,015 
100,667 

£ 
408,207 
298,797 

29,826 

21,286 

369,882 

440 

7,348 

109,410 

Gasworks. 


The  operations  of  the  gasworks  in  the  colony  for  the  year  1900, 
contrasted  with  those  for  1895  and  1890,  show  such  expansion  as 
muse  be  considered  highly  satisfactory,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
increased  use  of  electricity  in  substitution  for  gas. 

There  were  30  gasworks  at  the  time  of  the  census  of  1901, 
employing  572  hands,  against  27,  with  295,  in  1896.  The  wages 
paid  in  1900  amounted  to  over  £70,000  sterling,  against  JB38,000  in 
1895,  and  the  value  of  all  produce  was  £290,567,  against  £199,025. 

In  quantity,  786  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  shown  to  have  been 
manufactured  in  1900,  against  532  million  feet  for  1895,  besides  in- 
creased quantities  of  coke,  tar,  and  other  residuals. 
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Produce  for  the  Tears 
1900  and  1885. 


Oas  made. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1901 
1896 

Increase 


£ 

£ 

H.-p. 

30 

568 

4 

70,388 

185 

24 

1 

12 

242 

27 
3 

293 
275 

2 

37,747 

102 
83 

19 
6 

1 

•  • 

8 
4 

126 
116 

2 

32,641 

Cubic  feet. 
786,531,150 
532,060,300 


254,470,850 


£ 
245,000 
178,196 


66,804 


lata 
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YtJ.»r. 


luor. 


I'roduou  for  the  Yenrs  1900  ftnd  1895— 
conHnued. 


(?okt). 


'<ju«uiiiv-     Valut*. 


Tar. 


»  3  3 

0'7> 


Quantity.  Value.       S 


Approximate  Value  of 


Total    ' 

Value  £ 

ofaU    ;  c 

Produce.'  Land,  i  ^ 

3 


^-5 
s3 


ToD^.  i^  Uallont.        £      ;     £     |       £  £  £ 

'  m.HHO  I  a2,yt>8     ti9a,18lll,665     934,290.567  65,555.88,874 
1  17,339     U,446     346,632   4,649,1,734  199,025  41,422  79,610(645.641 


iil,491      IS. 522     347.549   7,016     ..   ,  91,542  24.133,  9,264 


£ 
817,130 


171,489 


lastiK  ANi>  Cemkkt  Wokks. 

Fiitet'u  ox  these  works,  employing  1S4  hands,  were  in  oper&don 
in  iyc>i.  lu  l^iVHx  only  79  haud$  were  necurned.  The  Taloe  of 
iJiauufatL-cure  for  Ly(.K>  was  tihree  ciiiies  as  greas  as  that  for  1895,  and 
bhat  ox  macumerv  use«.l  uiore  onau  doubied  durinij  nhe  five  vears. 


C'vUbUa  XvttX. 


l'.H)i 

I6y6 


luorocv^y 


15 

U 

1 


Number       tjuipitjvfU. 


Males,         Steam.        Hurse. 


pG' 


IS4 

71* 

Uy6 


I6,r>77 

r  ,oi: 


:J 


ITT 


Cbiioa*.  Yusur. 


lUvl  -Ui^W 


18,  <lil 


i."),  I'* 2 


AppruxuuatA  VftUze  iJt 


TOO 


^•^      ami  ?lj«aL 


10,2Ifi 
7,270 


2,'J4a 


H 
id.36U 


Tht'bo  works  eiiuno\t,d  in  l^HJO  oIojx.*  uii  «ioiibie  r.he  number  of 
bauds  Liici:  wcro  ei.^u^L-a  iu  I'^Uu,  iin.i  tiic  iiuinber  oi  bncKS  rose 
iron*  lb,buO,UOO  to  40/jUU,0uU  'ov  '.  o-»-  yt^<ux.  1  He  vanif^  of  pottery 
made,  including  drain-pipes,  rose  rroai  .1:31, OU^  to  l:34,:^iO;  and  tdie 
total   value   oi   all    the    rnanufaciures    from    £66,1  iU    lo    iil2ii*:i30. 


BRICK,    TILE,   AND   POTTERY   WORKS. 
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Otago  shows  first  in  the  output  of  bricks  made,  Canterbury  next, 
then  Auckland,  while  Wellington  takes  the  fourth  place.  The 
number  of  brick,  stone,  or  concrete  houses  increased  between  the 
last  two  censuses  from  6,490  to  7,617,  a  rate  of  13-66  per  cent., 
while  those  of  cob,  sod,  huts,  &c.,  decreased  substantially  in 
number.  Houses  built  of  wood  or  iron  increased  from  134,092 
to  153,945,  the  rate,  14  per  cent.,  being  sUghtly  higher  than  that 
which  obtained  for  brick  and  stone  dwellings. 
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o 
o 

S 
5z; 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Maobine- 
power  used. 

Amount  of  Horse- 
power. 

Number  of 
Macbints  used. 

Oensos  Tear 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

i 

9 

OQ 

• 

o 

• 

o 

CO 

n 

• 
9 

• 

§ 

For  tem- 
pering or 
crusbiug 
Clay. 

For 

making 

Bricks  or 

Pottery. 

1901 
1896 

108 
108 

838 
454 

•  • 

1 

£ 
68,336 
28,179 

£ 

•  • 

60 

•  • 

60 

63 
38 

25 

•  • 

139 
.170 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4 
1 

3 

•  • 

H.p. 
659 
619 

109 
108 

77 
92 

Inoreftse 
Decrease 

•  • 

•  • 

384 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

35,157 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

31 

140 

•  • 

1 

•  « 

•  • 

15 

Manufactures  for  tbe  Years  1900  and  1805. 

CensQBTear. 

Bricks  made. 

Pottery,  Ac,  made. 

Common. 

Fire- 
bricks. 

Value. 

Drain-pipes. 

Tiles. 

Flower- 
pots. 

1901 
1896 

No. 
40,976,765 
18,805,715 

No. 
313,551 
193,600 

£ 
86,678 
34,637 

No. 
1,226,296 
1,175,065 

No. 
310,076 
464,851 

Dofi. 
3,111 
8,347 

iDore&se 
Deorease 

22,171,050 

•  ■ 

119,951 

•  • 

51,941 

•  • 

51,231 

•  • 

154 [775 

5,236 

Manufactures,  1900 
and  IHS6— continued. 

Total 
Value  of 
Mannfac- 

Approximate  Value  of 

OeofliM  Year. 

Pottery,  &o.»  made. 

Buildings. 

Miscel- 
laneous : 
Value. 

Toral 

Value  of 

Pottery,  &c. 

tures. 

Iiand. 

Macbinery 
and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

£ 
7,475 
4,249 

£ 
84,810 
31,608 

£ 
122,230 
66,140 

£ 
41,128 
24,074 

£ 

37,718 
24,917 

£ 
36,726 
27,594 

Increase 

3,226 

3,807 

56,090 

17,049 

12,801 

8,182 
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Tinware  Factories. 

A  large  development  is  observed  in  respect  of  this  industry.  The 
value  of  the  manufacture  rose  from  £63,723  in  1895  to  £98,587  in 
1900.  In  1890  the  value  of  the  goods  was  only  £14.297.  The 
number  of  hands  increased  from  289  to  337  in  five  years,  and  the 
establishments  from  34  to  60,  and  the  wages  paid  from  £19,742  to 
£23,107.  But  the  increase  shown  in  this  industry  is  largely  due  to 
the  inclusion  in  the  later  year  of  small  establishments  of  which  no 
account  was  taken  in  1896. 


Census  Year. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Motive  Power. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Gas. 

• 

1901 
1896 

60 
34 

336 
288 

1 
1 

£ 
23,107 
19,742 

£ 
36 

•  • 

36 

1 

• 

1 

• 

7 

m 

Increase 

26 

48 

• 

•  • 

3,365 

•  • 
J 

•  • 

•   • 

Census  Year. 

Horse- 
power. 

Value  ot 

Materials 

used  in 

1900 
and  1893. 

Total  Value 
of  Manufac- 
tures ani 
Repairs  in 
1900  and 
1895. 

I 

Approximate  Value  of 

ADd. 

Buildinga  iSfpTii: 

1901 

I09D           . .             • . 

H.-p. 
23 
27 

£ 
52,553 
82,836 

£ 
98,587 
63,723 

£ 
24,907 
10,660 

£ 

22.100 

7,475 

£ 
9,907 
7.714 

Increase 
Decrease 

•  • 

4 

19,718 

«  • 

84,864 

•  • 

14,247 

•  • 

14,625 

•  • 

2,193 

•  • 

*  Information  not  available. 


Ibon  AND  Bbabs  Foundries  ;    Boiler  and   Eanqe-making  ;    with 

Engineering. 

The  total  value  of  the  manufacture  (including  repairs)  in  con- 
nection with  these  industries  was  returned  for  the  year  1900  at 
£924,171,  or  more  than  three  times  the  amount  for  1895,  which  was 
£302,815.  This  great  increase  is  nearly  all  found  in  the  figures  for 
Otago.  where  the  value  of  manufacture  given  at  last  census  had 
reached  £512,021.  no  doubt  being  swelled  by  the  dredge-making 
work.  There  were  1,948  more  hands  employed  in  1901  than  five 
years  previously,  or  an  increase  of  118  64  per  cent.,  the  actual 
number  of  persons  being  3,590,  against  1,642  for  the  earlier 
year.  That  a  considerable  development  of  the  business  would  be 
exhibited  was  of  course  expected,  on  account  of  the  stimulus  given 
by  the  growing  requirement  for  dredges  in  procuring  gold  jfrom 
river-beds,  &c. 
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Number 

of 
WorkB. 

Hands  employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Horse- 
power. 

Censas  Tear. 

Male 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1901 

I8y6 

Ill 
90 

3,680 
1,639 

10 
3 

£ 
806,778 
129,699 

£ 

431 
64 

H.-p, 
1,677 
1,093 

IncreaM 

21 

1,941 

7 

177,079 

367 

484 

Cenatis  Tear. 

Value 
of  Materials 

used  or 
operated  on. 

Total  Value 

of 

Manufactures 

(iucluding 

Repairs). 

Approximate  Value  of 

Land. 

Bnildiogs. 

Machinery 
anc  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

£ 
446,507 
100,273 

£ 
924,171 
802,815 

£ 

127,346. 

70,811 

£ 
89,001 
55,152 

£ 
177,985 
126,172 

Increase 

346 « 234 

621,356 

56,635 

33,849 

51.768 

Note.— The  above  table  does  not  include  fifteen  Government  Railway  and  Mainten- 
ance workshops  (ei<(bt  Railway  workshops  and  seven  Maintenance  workshops) :  Hands 
employed  in  year  lOOOL  1,606;  wages  paid,  £185,355;  horse-power  employed  760;  materials 
need,  £192,060;  mttnufactures  and  repairs  (3  locomotives,  34  bo^jie  carriase^,  SO  bocfie 
br-ke-vans,  441  wagons.  1,102  taupaullns,  and  repairs  to  the  value  of  £36,306):  the  total 
value  of  manufactures  and  repairs  in  the  Hallway  workshops  being  £365,946,  ana  the  value 
oi  machinery  and  plant.  £97,659.  The  value  of  materials  used  and  value  of  reitairs  ar^  not 
stated  in  Mamtenance  workshops  returns. 

Ammunition  Works. 

There  is  an  ammunition  factorv  in  the  Auckland  District,  where 
105  hands  are  actively  employed.  To  give  more  details  might  be 
considered  a  breach  of  confidence. 

Agricultural  Implement  Factories. 

Although  the  numbers  of  factories  and  hands  employed  as  shown 
in  the  latest  returns  do  not  indicate  development,  the  total  value 
of  all  manufsK^ture  appears  to  have  increased  from  £102,054  to 
iS138,094,  including  repairs.  The  number  of  implements  made 
•during  1900  is  greater  under  nearly  all  descriptions  than  for  1895. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  arise  that  the  hands  are  returned 
as  only  584,  against  581  in  1895,  the  fact  remains  that  the  opera- 
tions in  the  factories  were  very  much  greater  in  1900  than  five  years 
before.  This  is  clearly  shown,  both  as  to  money  value  for  the  total 
and  as  to  number  of  implements,  under  a  long  series  of  descriptive 
headings : — 


Census  Tear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Motive-power. 

Horse- 
power. 

Value  of 
aU 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Materials 
used. 

1901 
1896 

33 
34 

584 
581 

2 

•  • 

53,879 
44,581 

£ 
62 

•• 

62 

•  • 

23 
23 

1 

•  « 

360 
217 

£ 
49,072 
26,904 

Increase  .. 
Decrease . . 

•  • 

1 

3 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

9,298 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

143 

■  • 

22,168 

•  • 
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MKW  TMkTMMMD  OmdAIs 


forTc 


S 


a 
S 


2 


««3 

i.  =  S  tt 

X 


s 


1° 


fa 
O  fa 


5 


3 

a 

t 


1«>1. 

1806. 


No.   ■    No 
869  '     864 
590  i     578 


No. 
S44 

906 


No. 
292 
377 


No. 
219 
182 


No. 
242 
104 


No.  ;   No. 
358  ,    22 
169  I     16 


279       286       136 


37       138       189 


No. 

196 

38 

158 


85 


MAnxsimebaxtm  for  Tears  1900  and  IBB^—rontutmed. 


CensiuTesr. 


I      a, 


1901 
1696 


Increftte 
Decrease 


fa 

g  1 

ft  ga 
X     — 

1   No. 
..  1     46 
..       18 

No. 
25 
6 

..       28 

•  •                •  • 

19 

•  • 

"fa         Jl 

?  ®     > 

X 


a 
a 


9 
BD 

at 
e 
fa 
Sk 

"o 

D 


faJC 

IS 


fa 

• 

A 

9 
O 
J3 

m 


-  p 


No.     No. 

17        75 

4       69 


13 


No. 

No. 

89 

1.845, 

95 

69 

1,776 

6 

•  • 

1 

No. 


81 


81 


15,157 
12,743 

2,414 


Oenttid  Tear. 


Total  Value 
of  Manafac- 

tnrett  (in- 
cluding 

BepaiTd). 


Apptoxlmate  Velne  <^ 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Machinery 
and  Plant. 


1901 
1896 


Inoreaae 
DeoreftM 


138,094 
102,054 


£ 

19,591 
19,900 


36,040 


309 


£ 
21,504 
21,336 


£ 
20,244 
30,031 


168 


9,787 


Printing  and  BooKBiNDiNa  Establishments. 

This  ioduBtry  ranks  amongst  the  first  in  respect  of  employment 
of  bands.  2,627  males  and  507  females  were  returned  as  engaged 
in  it  at  last  census,  the  males  increasing  from  2,123  in  1696  to  2,627 
in  1901.  Female  hands  have  increased  greatly.  In  1691  there 
were  only  196 ;  in  1696  the  number  was  226,  while  in  1901  it  had 
risen  to  507,  women  and  girls.  As  to  the  value  of  product  it  was 
set  down  for  the  year  1900  at  £704,285,  against  £369,124  live  years 
earlier  ;  but  how  far  these  la.st  figures  can  be  relied  on  is  uncertain. 
There  is  difficulty  in  making  them  up. 
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Censns  Year. 

Namber 

of 
Works. 

Hands  employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Machine-power  used. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

Wat^r. 

Gas. 

• 

1901 
1896 

188 
164 

2,627 
2,123 

607 
228 

£ 
268,041 
204,165 

£ 
16,564 
12,187 

19 
22 

14 
16 

98 
50 

Increase 

34 

•  • 

504 

•  • 

279 

68,876 

•  • 

4,427 

•  • 

«  • 

8 

•  • 

2 

48 

•  • 

Cenaos  Year. 

Machine-power  used— 
continued. 

Horse- 
power. 

Value 

of  all 

Products. 

Approximate  Value  of 

Electric. 

Oil. 

Hand. 

Ijand.    Buildings 

Machinery 
'  and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

5 

•  • 

8 
8 

5 

78 
64 

H.*p. 
956 
532 

£ 
704,285 
889,124 

£ 

109,180 

68,847 

£ 
160,787 
124,369 

£ 
1  289,621 
208,699 

Inor^a«e 

5 

9         424 

816,161 

40,283 

86,418 

;    85,922 

NoTB  —The  table  does  not  include  particulars  for  Government  Printing  Office. 


Coach-building  and  Painting. 

The  value  of  the  manufacture  and  repairs  rose  from  £148,969  in 
1895,  to  £216,077  in  1900,  an  increase  of  £67,108,  or  a  rate  of 
4505  per  cent.  The  hands  employed  also  increased  from  807  to 
1,185. 


Census  Year. 

Number 
of 

Hands 
employed. 

Wsges  paid. 

Machine-power  used. 

Works. 

M. 

M. 

steam. 

Gas. 

Water. 

1901    .. 
1896    .. 

160 
116 

1,185 
807 

£ 
88,856 
57,377 

17 
19 

9  ;    2 

4     ,        2 

..  .  ,        1 

Increase    . . 
Deer*  ape   . . 

44 

•  ■ 

878 

•  • 

25,979 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

Total 
Value  of 

Manu- 
factures 
(including 
Bepairs). 

Approximate  Value  of 

Censns  Year. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinery 

and 

Plant. 

1901 
1B96 

128 
119 

H.-p. 
216,077 
148,969 

£ 
70,622 
41,376 

£ 
55,972 
40,076 

£ 
24,217 
24,850 

Increase  .. 
Decrease  . . 

9 

•  • 

67,108 

•  • 

29,246 

•  • 

15,896 

•  • 

183 

188 
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Cycle  Wobks. 

A  very  great  a<ivance  has  been  made  since  1896,  as  the  number 
of  works  was  found  to  be  71  against  19,  and  378  males  besides  17 
females  were  engaged,  being  an  increase  of  270  persons  on  the 
number  previously  shown.  The  value  of  the  manufacture  and  re- 
pairs rose  from  £18,817  for  the  year  1895  to  £65,047  for  1900,  or  at 
the  rate  of  245*7  per  cent.  Cycles  being  now  used  not  only  for 
pleasure  and  exercise,  but  also  in  business  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
industry  of  making  and  repairing  these  articles  is  necessarily  found 
expanding  with  time. 

Among  the  establishments  shown  for  1901  there  are  indeed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  purely  repairing-shops,  and  these  were  not  taken 
into  account  at  the  previous  census.  But  apart  from  this  qualifica- 
tion the  returns  show  a  large  genuine  increase  in  the  operations. 


Census  Year. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands. 

Wages. 

Maobine-power 
used. 

Amount  of 
Horse-power. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

steam. 

Oas. 

i 

1901      . . 
1896     . . 

71 
19 

378 
125 

17 

•  • 

£ 
20,873 
5,952 

£ 
570 

4 
4 

15 

4 

1 

•  • 

1 

H.-p. 
95 
33 

Increase 

52 

253 

17 

14,921 

570 

•  • 

11 

62 

Value 

of 

Materials 

used  in 

lUOit  and 

1895. 

Number  of 

Cycles 

manufactured 

in  1900 

and  1806. 

Total  Value 

of 

Manufactures 

(including 

Rf>pairs). 

1900  and  1896. 

Approximate  Value  of 

Census  Year. 

Land. 

BoUdings. 

Hachinerj 

and 

PUnt. 

1901      . . 

1896     . .             . . 

£ 
26,824 
7,696 

1,988 
734 

65,047 
18,817 

£ 
31,465 
7,925 

£ 
24,431 
12,240 

£ 
9,507 
4,666 

Increase 

19,128  1           1,254 

46,23( 

0 

23 

,540 

12, '191 

4,841 

Saddlery  and  Harness  Works. 
Of  these,  115  were  returned.      In  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
ture and  repairs  there  is  an  increase,  caused  chiefly  by  the  inclusion 
in   1901    of  small   saddlers'    shops   which   were    not  reckoned   as 
factories  in  1896. 


Census  Year. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands  employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Value  of 
Materials 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

used,  1900. 

1901*    .. 

115 

629 

23 

£ 
40,808 

£ 
1,026 

£ 
76.724 

*  Including  a  number  of  small  saddlery  and  harness-making  concerns,  which  were 
not  dealt  with  as  "  factories"  at  the  previous  census. 
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Census  Tear. 

Total  Value  of 

Manufactures 

including  Repairs), 

1900. 

Approximnte  Value  of 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinery  and 
P)aoi. 

1901*    .. 

147,626 

£ 
54,380 

£ 
37,035 

£ 
5,144 

*  Including  a  number  of  small  saddlery  and  haraess-making  concerns,  which  were 
not  dealt  with  as  *' factories  "  at  the  previous  census. 

Brush  and  Broom  Making. 

These  works  numbered  12  in  1901,  against  15  in  1896.  The 
hands  employed  numbered  128  at  last  census,  and  the  value  of 
manufactured  articles  for  the  year  1900  was  returned  at  £21,131. 

Fbllmongering,  Tanning,  Currying,  and  Woolscouring. 

Good  progress  was  made*  in  this  industry  between  1896  and  1901, 
not  so  much  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number  of  establish- 
ments, but  in  hands  employed,  with  quantity  and  value  of  manu- 
facture. The  hands  increased  from  1,629  to  1,963,  and  the  wool 
scoured  or  sliped  from  19,723,481  lb.  to  25,793,239  lb.  The  value 
of  all  produce  or  manufacture  for  1900  was  £1,888,107,  against 
£1,237,252  in  1895,  or  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  five  years. 


Census  Tear. 


* 

Hands 

Wa^es 

1 

Eiiotive 

• 

employed. 

paid. 

Power. 

o 

o 

1 

«-• 

c 

i;\ 

6 

o 

• 

o 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

1 

i 

• 

o 

25 

cc 

E? 

c 

o 

n 

s 


u 
•Si 

2i 


9 

> 


°  o^ 

ft 


1901 
1896 


No. 
119   1,967 
117   1,623 


Increase 
Decrease 


334 


No. 

£ 

£ 

H.  p. 

6 

159,180 

162 

57 

9 

1 

11,108 

6 

116,715 

268 

49 

8 

•  • 

1 

686 

•  • 

42,465 

•  • 

8 

1   1 

•  • 

422 

•   • 

•  • 

106 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

No, 
1,216 
1,25-2 


1,161,965 


86 


£ 
229,358 
134,176 


95,182 


CeBsoaTear. 


Tons  of  Bark  used,  and  Kind. 


WatUe. 


i. 


•J5 


SI 


*4  01 


o 


"3 
o 


Manufactnres  or  Produce  for  the 
Tears  1900  and  1895. 


Wool 

Sconred 

and  Slipped. 


8b  ins 

stripped  of 

Wool. 


Hides 
tanned. 


1901 
1896 


Increane 
Decrease 


Tors. 

3,384 

3,419 


35 


Tons.  Totip. 


305 
1,423 


1,118 


465 
359 


106 


Tons. 
1,177 
24 


1,153 


Ton«». 
5,331 
5,225 


106 


Lb. 
25,793,2.39 
19,723.481 


6,069,758 


No. 
4,026,598 
3,879,560 


147,038 


No. 
178,075 
154,505 


23,570 
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Manufactures  or  Produce  for 
the  Yearn  10  0  and  1895— eont. 

Total 
Value  of 
P'oduce 

and  Manu- 
factures 
for  the 

Years  1900 
and  189  >. 

Approximate  Value  of 

t 

OensuB  Tear. 

Skins 
tanned. 

Pelts 

Salted  or 

Preserved- 

Other 
Products. 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

Machinery 

and 

Plank 

1901 
1096 

No. 
272,776 
856, 9ie 

No. 
4,031,974 
1,418,792 

£ 
54,296 

•  • 

£ 

1,888,107 
1,237,252 

£ 
52,319 
41,490 

£ 
102,855 
77,186 

£ 
80,778 
52,729 

Increase 
Decrease 

584,143 

2,613,182 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

650,855 

•  • 

10,829 

•  • 

25,669 

•  • 

28,049 

•  • 

Ship  and  Boat  Building. 

The  reports  on  the  censuses  of  1891  and  1896  were  to  the  effect 
that  this  industry  was  not  shown  as  a  thriving  one  by  the  returns. 
In  the  table  now  put  forward  the  results  are  better,  as  to  number  of 
hands  employed,  vessels  built,  and  total  value  of  all  manufacture  for 
the  year  1900.  But  the  number  of  establishments  has  fallen  from 
40  to  32,  and  boat- building  is  shown  to  have  declined. 


Census  Year. 

Number 

of 
Yards. 

Bands 
employ  td. 

Wages  paid. 

Total  Value  of  all 
ManufaAtu  es 

(including  Repairs), 
1900  and  IbOS. 

M. 

M. 

1901 
1896 

32 
40 

211 
108 

£                            £ 

13,476                     45,811 

6,724                     25,233 

Increase 
Decrease 

•  • 

8 

103 

•  • 

6,752        ,            20,578 

1 

Sail,  Tent,  and  Oilskin  Factories. 

As  with  the  ship  and  boat-building  yards,  these  industries  show 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  works,  but  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  hands  employed,  and  in  the  value  of  the  output 
The  total  value  of  manufactures  in  1900  was  returned  at  £44,854. 
against  £30,166,  in  1895. 


Census  Year. 

Number  uf 
Works. 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

a  t*© 
0 

Total  Value 

or  all 
Manufactures, 
1900  ard  1805. 

Approximate  Value  of 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

Mnchinery 
and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

30    150 
39|     92 

81 
51 

£ 

10,446 

5,660 

£ 
1,996 
1,361 

£ 
•24,628 

•  • 

£            £ 
44,854  22,976 
30,10613,105 

£ 
15,700 
9,825 

£ 
2,217 
693 

Increase 
Decrease 

•  • 

9; 

58 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

4,786 

•  • 

635 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

14,688 

•  * 

9,871 

•  • 

5,875 

•  • 

1,524 

•  • 

WOOLLEN   MILLS. 
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FuBNiTURB  Factories. 

In  this  branch  of  industrial  work  fuller  returns  have  been 
obtained  for  1901  than  were  secured  in  1896.  It  may  be  taken, 
however,  as  a  fact  that  a  substantial  rise  took  place  during  the  five 
years  in  the  operations  of  these  establishments. 


No.  of 
Factories. 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Motive-power. 

Oeosos  T«ar. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Gas. 

Oil. 

Eleo- 
trio. 

1901 

144 

1,248 

67 

88,848 

£ 
2,262 

17 

4 

29 

2 

8 

Horse- 
power. 

Valoe 

of 

Material 

used. 

Total 

Value  of  all 

Manutac- 

tures. 

Approximate  Value  of 

• 

Census  Tear. 

Land. 

Buildings. 

Machinery 
and  Plant. 

1901 

H.p. 
869 

101,595 

£ 
241,024 

£ 
76,200 

£ 
71,884 

£ 
28,254 

Chemical  Works. 

There  was  up  to  1896  a  steady  growth  in  the  value  of  the 
manufacture,  from  £34,283  in  1885  to  41,586  in  1890,  and  to 
£75.320  in  1895 ;  but  the  value  of  output  for  1900  was  £64,834 
only.  Ninety-five  hands  were  employed  at  last  census  in  eight 
establishments. 

Woollen  Mills. 

The  woollen  mills  of  the  colony  are  now  ten  in  number,  and 
employed  1,693  persons  in  1901;  769  being  males,  and  924  females. 
These  factories,  therefore,  provide  more  occupation  for  women  and 
ffirls  than  for  the  male  sex.  The  increase  in  male  hands  employed 
18  from  655  in  1896  to  769  in  1901,  and  in  females  from  761  to  924. 
In  1891  there  were  only  373  women  and  200  girls. 

As  to  value  of  manufacture  of  all  kinds,  the  increase  is  at  the 
rate  of  19  per  cent,  for  five  years ;  the  figures  being  £302,423  for 
1895  and  £359.382  for  1900. 

The  increase  in  quantity  of  tweed  made,  from  1,297,012  yards  in 
1895  to  1,445.867  yards  in  1900,  or  about  12  per  cent.,  is  not  so 
l^reat  as  that  in  flannel,  the  production  of  which  reached  1.191,234 
yards  for  1900.  The  production  of  blankets  has  also  greatly 
developed,  the  figures  being  28,576  pairs  in  1895,  and  49,523 
pairs  in  1900.  Rugs,  shawls,  hosiery,  and  yarn  also  show  high 
increases :  — 
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• 

5 

•2 

o 
o 

u 
9 

Hands 
employed. 

Waqes. 

Mschiw-power 
used. 

Census  Year. 

• 

• 

Horse- 
power. 

B 

9 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

1 

00 

u 

1 
1 

& 

£ 

H.-p. 

1901 

10* 

769  '     924 

71,454 

40,547 

9 

2 

1,554 

1896      . . 

9 

655 

761 

59,583 

32,036 

1         9 

1 

2 

1,400 

Increase 

1 

114 

163 

11,871 

8,511 

1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

154 

Wool  used  in  1900 
and  1805. 

Value  of  Other 
Materials  used. 

Manufactures  for  the  Years  1900 
and  1895. 

Census  Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Tweed. 

Clo  h. 

Flannel. 

Rlan- 
keto. 

1901      . . 
1896      . . 

Lb. 
3,257,319 
3,485,893 

£ 
162,920 
100,135 

£ 
33,161 
39,182 

Yd.a. 
1,445,867 
1,297,012 

Yds. 
357,228 

YHs.        Pairs. 

1,191,234  49,523 

554,256  28,57ft 

Increase 
Decrease 

228,574 

62,785 

•  • 

6,021 

148,855 

•  • 

357,228 

636,97820,947 

•  •                         •  • 

Manufactures  for  Years 
IscO  and  1893— con  td. 

Total 
Value 

of 
Manu- 
factures. 

Approximate  Value  of 

Census  Year. 

Shawls 
nnd 
Hugs. 

Shirting. 

Other 

Manuftc- 

tures. 

Land. 

Build- 
ings. 

Ma. 

chincry 

and 

PUn*. 

1901       . . 

lo«M>       . .               . . 

No. 
26,806 
20,020 

Yd»». 
15^384 

15 i 384 

t 
t 

£ 
359,382 
302,428 

£ 
11,264 
11,050 

£ 
93,454 
68,358 

£ 
172,704 
144,065 

Increase 
Decrease 

6,786 

•  • 

•  • 

56,959 

•  • 

214 

•  • 

25,096 

•  • 

28,639 

•  • 

*  One  mill  not  in  operation, 
f  '*  Other  manufactures  "in  1900  conKisted  of  234,84Hlh.  yarn  and  5^.920  dozen  hofiery  ; 
and  in  1895,  of  168,8021b.  and  ft422  spindles  of  yarn,  21,447  dosen  and  28,0001b.  of  hosiery. 
t,502  kt  itted  garments,  and  13,000  mats. 

Clothing  and  Waterproof  Factories. 

The  number  of  hands  increased  frora  307  males  and  1,751 
females  to  431  males  and  2,081  females  in  five  years.  Employing, 
as  it  now  does,  about  2,600  persons,  this  industry  ranks  high  in 
regard  to  the  absorption  of  labour,  especially  that  of  the  female  sex^ 
of  whom  over  two  thousand  are  required,  as  above  shown. 


BOOT   AND    SHOE    FACTORIES. 
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The  value  of  all  manufacture  for  the  vear  1900  was  returned  at 
£329,026,  against  £258,352,  in  1895. 

The  making  of  waterproof  garments  is  also  shown  to  have  de- 
Teloped  considerably,  whether  conducted  in  combination  with 
clothing  factory  work  of  the  ordinary  kind,  or  as  independent 
establishments. 

Clothing  Pactobibs. 


CeasQsTaar. 

O  ft 

9  u 
X  O 

Hands 
employed. 

Wa^es  paid. 

• 

o  o 

1    Total 
Value  of 
'  Manu- 
factures. 

Approximate  Value  of 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

g  S      1900  and 
<^          1805. 

T.,.^   ;Build- 
^*'>**-  1   incs. 

Macbinery 
and  Plant.; 

1901 
1896 

21 
27 

•  • 

6 

431 
307 

2,081 
1,751 

£ 
37,778 
26,450 

£ 
63,023 
46,789 

H.p. 
67 
62 

£            £           £ 
329,02681,200  46,615 
258,35218,550  29,900 

£ 
11,432 
8,254 

Increase 
Decrease 

124 

•  • 

330 

•  • 

11.328 

16,234 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

70,67412,65016,715 
• .           . .          . . 

3,178 

•  • 

In  addition  to  clothing  factories,  six  establishments  were  in 
1901  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  garments  only. 
These  in  1900  turned  out  15.384  waterproofs,  valued  at  £13,378 ; 
besides  which  25,196  waterproof  garments  were  made  in  the  cloth- 
ing factories. 

Waterproof  Making 


OmsoaTaar. 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Hands 
employed. 

1 
Wages  paid. 

1 

Amount  of 
Horse-power. 

Approximate  Value  of 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Land. 

Build- 
iugs. 

Macbinery 
and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

6 

4 

22 
15 

7 

•  • 

£ 
92  :  1,807 
78  j  1,344 

1 
£ 
2,822 
2,540 

1 
H.-p.           £ 
3           3,020 
2           2,650 

£ 
3,655 
1,900 

£ 
1,170 
766 

Inerea^e 
Decrease 

2 

■  • 

14         463 

•  •                  •  • 

282 

1               370 

. .       .       . . 

1,755 

•  • 

404 

•  • 

Boot  and  Shoe  Factories. 

The  total  value  of  all  manufactures,  as  brought  out,  is  £529.254 
for  1900.  The  output  from  the  factories  during  1900  was  1.161,873 
pairs  of  boots  and  shoes,  104,583  pairs  of  slippers,  and  166,027 
pairs  of  uppers. 

Excluding  gum-boots,  during  1900  boots  and  shoes  to  the  value 
of  £187,629  were  imported  into  the  colony,  nearly  the  whole  being 
subject  to  a  duty  of  22^  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
to  the  value  of  £126,705,  and  the  United  States  of  America  £42,658. 
Besides  these  were  imported  boot  and  shoe  vamps  and  uppers, 
valued   at  £8,100.     The  exports  of  leather,   the  produce  of  the 
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colony,  during  the  same  period,  were  valued  at  £112,867,  and  of 
boots  and  shoes  made  in  New  Zealand,  £534. 


Census  Year. 

Number  of 
Works. 

Hands 
employed.    \ 

Wages  paid. 

Power. 

i 

1 

n 

M. 

1 
P. 

M. 

F. 

Steam. 

Water. 

8. 

Hand 
and 
Oil. 

1901 

126* 

1,906 

790 

£ 
166,227 

£ 
27,216 

•  • 

2 

26 

98 

H.p. 
184 

Census  Tear. 


Value 

of 
Mate- 
rials 
used  in 
1900  and 
1805. 


Manufactures  for  the  Years 
1900  and  1895. 


Boots  and 
Shoes. 


Slippers. 


Uppers, 


Total 
Value 

of 
Manu- 
factures. 


Approximate  Valne  ci 


Land* 


Build- 
ings. 


cbineiy 

and 
Plant. 


1901 


£ 
273,325 


Pairs. 
1,161,873 


Pairs. 
104,583 


Pairs. 
166,027 


£ 
529,254 


57,415 


£ 
70,189 


£ 
49,388 


I 


*  Including  a  number  of  small  bootmaking  concerns  whicb  were  not  dealK  with  •m 
**  factories  **  at  the  previous  census. 

Hosiery  Factories. 

At  the  census  of  1896  returns  were  obtained  from  7  stocking- 
weaving  factories,  employing  1  male  and  132  females.  The  wages 
paid  amounted  to  £2,541,  and  the  value  of  the  output  to  £9,857. 
The  census  of  1901  shows  a  very  large  increase  on  these  figures,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  statement  given  herewith. 


Value 

of 

Material 

used. 


Census  Year. 

Number  of 
Factories. 

Hands 
employed. 

Wages  paid. 

Motive  Power. 

Horse- 
power. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Steam. 

Gas. 

1901 

17* 

17 

265 

£ 
1,328 

£ 
6,702 

2 

6 

H.p. 
71 

£ 

18,032 


Census  Year. 


Manufactures  for  the  Year  1900. 


Half-hose. 
Quantity. 


Hose. 


Quantity. 


Shirts 

and 

Pants. 

Quantity 


Other 
Knitted 
Qoods. 

Value. 


o  o 

is 


Approximate  Value  of 


Land. 


Build- 
ings. 


Machinery 
and  Plant 


1901 


Doz*»n. 
39,601 


Dozen. 
9,629 


Doz  n. 
1,053 


£ 
480 


£ 
31,265 


£ 
4,605 


£ 
6,790 


£ 
8,602 


*  One  factory  not  in  operation  in  1900,  and  one  factory  in  operation  siT  months  only. 
NoTB.— The  above  table  does  not  include  53,920  dozen  hose,  half -hose,  under-shirts, 
pants,  and  other  knitted  garments  which  are  given  in  "  WooUen-faotorles"  return. 


PHORMIUM   MILLS. 
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BoPB  AND  Twine  Works. 

Bope  and  twine  making  would  appear  to  have  advanced  since 
1895,  to  judge  from  the  value  of  all  manufactures  given  in  the  re- 
tarns,  which  amounted  to  £87,863  for  the  year  1900,  against  £52,400 
five  years  before.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  quantity  of  rope  made 
represented  in  weight  is  shown  as  slightly  less  than  at  the  earlier 
census  year.  As  to  materials  used,  phormium  comes  by  far  the 
first,  1,502  tons  for  1900  being  utilised,  against  1,452  tons  in  1895. 
Of  manila  only  291  tons  were  used,  against  169  in  1895. 


OansosTear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

17 
24 

Hands 
employed. 

Waves 
paid. 

M. 

£ 

13,136 
6,840 

Motive  Power. 

Horse- 

M. 

192 
150 

steam. 

6 
5 

Water. 

4 
6 

•  • 

2 

Gas. 

Horse. 

power. 

1901    .. 
1896   .. 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

«  • 

H.-p. 
494 
280 

Inore&so 
Decrease 

• « 
7 

42 

•   • 

6,296 

1 

1 

•  • 

214 

•  • 

0«ns«i8year. 


Materials  used  in  1900  and  1895. 


Phorminm. 


Manila. 


Other  Materials. 


Total  Value. 


1901  .. 
1896.. 

locrease 


Tons. 
1,502 
1,452 

£ 
28,663 
19.261 

Tonp. 
291 
169 

£ 

13,140 

4,664 

Tons. 
87 
85 

£ 
4,575 
4,835 

50 

9.412 

122 

8,476 

2 

240 

£ 
46,378 
28.250 

18,128 


OenansTi 


Manufactures  for  1900  and  1895. 


I 


Rope   Linea. 


Other 
Twine.  Manufac 
tures. 


& 


Approximate  Value  of. 


Land. 


Buildings. 


Machinery 

and 

Plant. 


1901 
1896 


loorease 
Decreane 


Tons.  Tons.  Ton^. 
274  I  85  :  1.727 
289  I     27  !  1,327 


'i  I 
15 


58 


400 


Tons. 
295 
37 


258 


£ 
87,863 
52,400 


35,463 


6,546,     9,313 
7,247.     6,855 


701 


2,458 


£ 
39,450 
26,859 


12,591 


Phobmium  Mills. 

A  complete  collapse  in  this  industry  was  shown  by  the  returns 
of  1896.  At  that  time  only  52  mills  were  left  in  operation,  and  the 
hands  employed  had  fallen  in  number  to  484  men  and  168  boys. 
The  returns  for  1901  show  a  revival  in  the  mills  to  101  in  operation, 
with  1,519  men  and  179  boys.     In  1891  there  were  177  mills  with 


n 
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2,169  men  and  1,029  boys,  so  that  the  development  obtained  10 
years  ago  has  not  been  recovered  in  fall,  though  the  position  has 
improved  greatly  since  1896.  Tne  wages  paid  stood  at  £101,046  for 
the  year  1900 ;  nearly  100,000  tons  of  raw  material  were  used,  and 
12,000  tons  of  fibre  dressed,  besides  1,000  tons  of  tow  produced. 
The  money  value  of  the  total  output  was  £203,492,  against  £32,546 
in  1895,  and  £234,266  m  1890. 

The  export  of  phormium  for  twelve  years  has  been  SrS  under  : — 


Exported. 

V&lne. 

Year.                                                                          Tons. 

£ 

1890 

21 . 158 

331,789 

1891 

15,809 

281,514 

1892        . 

12,793 

214,542 

1893 

12,587 

219,375 

1894 

4,677 

66,256 

1895 

1,806 

21,040 

1896 

2,968 

32,985 

1897 

2,769 

30,674 

1898       . 

4,850 

74,556 

1899       . 

10,371 

181,411 

1900 

16, 906* 

332,182 

1901 

10,171 

195,728 

*  This  is  greater  than  the  quantity  returned  as  dressed  in  1900. 

The  uncertainty  that  has  attended  enterprise  in  the  matter  of 
flax-milling  still  remains,  but  an  Act  has  been  passed  forbidding  the 
shipping  of  phormium  for  exportation  from  New  Zealand  unless  it 
has  been  previously  inspected  by  a  Government  official,  and  graded 
under  regulations  which  have  been  made  for  the  purpose.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  preventing  badly-dressed  flax  of  an  inferior 
<)uality  from  being  sent  away,  and  thus  injuring  the  reputation  of 
the  article  generally  by  depreciation. 

The  most  important  particulars  given  in  the  returns  are  tabulated 
below. 


Census  Tear. 

Number 

of 
Works. 

*          Hands 
employed. 

y 

Wages 

Maohlne-powar  used. 

Meu. 

Boys. 

paia. 

8:eam. 

Water. 

1901 
1896 

101 
62 

1,519 
484 

179 
163 

101,046 
17,644 

75 
23 

84 
30 

Increase 

49 

1,035 

16 

83,502 

52 

4 

Census  Tear. 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

No  of 

Machines 

used. 

Raw  Materia]  used. 
1900  and  189  J. 

Fibre  dressed,  1900 
and  1805. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

1901 

XOitO           •  •                    •  • 

H.  p. 

1,190 

553 

105 
65 

T.ns. 

96,671 

21,770 

53,064 
7,775 

Tons. 
12,035 
2,999 

201,235 
31,771 

Ioorea;e 

637 

40 

74. 8( 

01 

45,28< 

d 

9,036 

169,464 

MINES   AND   QUARRIES. 
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OenBusTear. 

Tow  produced. 

Total 
Value  of 
Output. 

1900 
and  1895. 

Approximate  Value  of 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Land. 

BuUdings. 

Machinery 
and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

Tons. 
1,062 
406 

£ 

2,257 
775 

£ 
203.492 
32,546 

£ 
24,644 
12,448 

£ 

11,212 

6,631 

£ 
28,690 
12,380 

iDcrsase 

656 

1,482 

170,946 

12,196 

4,681 

16,210 

MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 
Gold-quartz  Mining  and  Crushing. 

Ketums  were  received  for  120  ggld-quartz  mining  and  crushing 
works  in  1901.  In  1896  there  were  168  of  these  returned,  and  135 
in  1891.  Of  120  quartz-crushing  works  in  1901,  employing  4,333 
hands,  78,  with  3,370  persons  employed,  belonged  to  Auckland 
Proyincial  District,  being  located  at  the  Thames,  Waihi,  and  sur- 
roanding  country. 

The  census  tables  show  £796,871  as  the  total  value  of  the  gold 
obtained  by  quartz-crushing  in  the  year  1900.  Comparison  with  the 
two  previous  censuses  shows  the  output  in  1895  (€492,478J  to  have 
been  higher  than  that  of  1890,  but  considerably  less  than  than  that 
for  1900,  quoted  above. 

The  value  of  the  machinery  and  plant  for  quartz-crushing  in- 
creased from  £241,715  in  1890,  and  £335,474  in  1895,  to  £735,927 
io  1900. 


GeasuB  Year. 

Number 
of  Works. 

Hands 
employed. 

Waftes  paid. 

Machine-power 
used. 

Horse- 

M. 

M. 

Steam. 

Water. 

power. 

1901 
1896 

120 
168 

4,333 
2,814 

882,668 
226,791 

148 
49 

74 
70 

H.-p. 
6,919 
3,688 

]acrea<i6 
Decrease 

•  • 

48 

1,519 

•  • 

155,867 

•  • 

99 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

2,231 

•  • 

OessasTear. 

QuartE 
crushed. 

Gold 

produced 

1900  and  lb95. 

Silver 

produced 

190U  and  1895. 

Value  of 

Gold  and  Silver 

produced 

1900  and  1805. 

Approximate 

value  of 

Machinery 

and  Plant. 

1901 
1896 

Tons. 
856,068 
163,743 

Oz. 

.   214,789 
149.612 

Oz. 
326,467 
81,302 

& 
796.871 
492,478 

£ 
735,927 
335,474 

Inciea^ 

192,316 

65,177 

246,155 

304.398 

400,453 
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Hydraulic  Gold-mining. 

Eetums  for  the  purposes  of  the  tahle  showing  results  of  hydraulie 
gold-miniDg  were  obtained  from  public  companies  and  parties  of 
miners  operating  on  a  large  scale ;  but,  so  far  as  the  numbers  of 
persons  employed  are  concerned,  nothing  like  the  actual  facts  are 
disclosed,  and  the  quantity  of  gold  shown  to  have  been  won  must 
fall  far  short  of  the  true  total.  The  number  of  men  engaged  in  all 
kinds  of  alluvial  gold-mining  during  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1901,  was  7,669  Europeans  and  1,576  Chinese.  Of  these  nearly 
1,000  were  employed  in  dredging.  The  hands  employed  shown  in 
the  tables  for  the  two  classes  of  alluvial  mining  number  1,927,  so 
that  there  must  be  some  7,300  Europeans  and  Chinese  whose  earn- 
ings are  not  included  in  the  tables. 


Number 

of 
Works. 

Hands 
emplo>  ed 

Uachine-power 
used. 

Amount 

of 
Horse- 
power. 

Claimn  working  Day 
aud  Night,  or 
Day  only. 

Censas  Year. 

M. 

Water. 

Electric,  ty 

1901 . . 

130* 
105 

962 
744 

21 
28 

2 
2 

H..p. 
342   1 

156   1 

Day  and  night,  ST 
Day  only,  87 
Day  and  night,  32 
Day  only,  73 

IncFf  aee     . . 
Decrease    . . 

25 

•  • 

218 

•  • 

•  ■ 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

186 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Expenditure  during  1900  and  1895. 

Yield  of 
Gold. 

Value  of 

Census  Year. 

Labour. 

Water. 

I'lantand 
Repairs. 

Manage- 
uieni. 

Total. 

Gold. 

1901  .. 

JLo«/0  .  •                 . . 

76,008 
48,964 

& 
19,398 
17,414 

£ 
26,373 
40,183 

£ 
6,652 
7,208 

• 

£ 
128,431 
113,769 

Oz. 
36,069 
31,101 

£ 
135,944 
122,871 

Increase 
Deorease 

27,044 

•  • 

1,984 

•  • 

13,810 

666 

14,662     3,898 

13,078 

•  • 

*  Six  mines  were  not  in  operation  during  1900; 


GOLD-DBEDQINO. 

During  the  quinquennial  period  1895-1900  this  class  of  industry 
has  become  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  a  gold-producer,  but 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  works  in  connection  with  the  building  and 
repairing  of  dredges  is  done  in  the  colony.  The  number  of  dredges 
increased  from  35  in  1895  to  145  in  1900,  and  the  hands  employed 
from  258  to  965.  The  yield  of  gold  during  1900  was  71,778  os., 
valued  at  £287,061,  against  18,124  oz.  and  £70,016  in  1895.  The 
expenditure  in  1900  was  as  follows  : — 


aOLD-DBEDGING. 
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Li&boar  .. 

Goal,  plant,  and  repairs 

Management 


£ 

78,288 

188,046 

16,808 


Total  ..  ..  ..  ..  £282,592 

The  capital  invested  in  dredging  is  £690,430,  and  the  value  of 
machinery  and  plant  £528,600.  Of  the  total  number,  121  dredges 
belonged  to  the  Otago  Provincial  District,  23  to  Nelson  and  West- 
land,  and  1  to  Marlborough. 


Number 

Hands 
employed. 

Machine-power  used. 

Amount  of 

\jniwM  x6ar.            ui 

Works. 

M. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Un- 
specified. 

Horse-power. 

1901 
1896 

Increase 
Decrease 

145* 
35 

965 
258 

184 
30 

2 
8 

9 

•  • 

H-p. 

3,041 

963 

130 

707 

•  • 

104 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

9 

•  • 

2,078 

•  • 

• 

Expei 

nd 

iture  daring  1900  and  1895. 

Yield 

of 
Gold. 

Value 

Ceatus  Tear. 

Labour. 

P] 
I 

Coal, 
lant,  and 
iepairs. 

Manage- 
ment. 

£ 
16,308 
4,264 

Total. 

£ 
282,592 

56,547 

of 
Goh 

i. 

361 
316 

Approxi 

Valu< 

Machii 

and  PI 

1901 
1896 

Increase 

£ 

78,288 
;  27,124 

£ 
188,046 
25,159 

Oe. 
71,778 
18,124 

£ 

287,  ( 

70,< 

£ 
528,600 
86,003 

i  51,114 

162,887 

12,044 

226,045 

53,654  i  217,045 

442,597 

*  Including  31  dredges  not  in  operation  during  1900,  and  10  dredges  for  which  no  par- 
ticulars of  operations  could  be  obtained.  Three  of  the  dredges  were  working  a  few 
months  only. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  part  of  the  gold  yield  in  the 
colony  is  obtained  from  alluvial  workings,  of  which  no  returns  are 
required  by  the  Census  Act  to  be  rendered,  so  that  the  figures  given 
above  must  not  be  regarded  as  showing  any  approach  to  the  total 
production,  which  amounted  to  £1,439,602,  or,  vdth  silver,  £1,478,481, 
for  the  year  1900. 

The  returns  for  quartz-mining  and  gold-dredging  are  believed  to 
be  fairly  correct,  but  those  for  hydraulic  mining  fall  far  short  of  the 
total.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  returns  from  individual 
miners  or  small  parties,  and  these  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  alluvial 
miners. 

COLLIEBIES. 

The  table  shows  the  full  output  of  all  the  collieries  in  the  colony 
during  1900.  The  quantity  mined  was  1,093,990  toos,  against 
726,654  in  1895,  an  increase  of  367,336  tons  or  over  50  per  cent. 
The  quantity  imported  during  1900  was  124,033  toms,  and  the  export 
amounted  to  114,358  tons,  112,707  tons  of  which  were  New  Zealand 
produce.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  coal-mining  increased 
from  1,799  in  1895  to  2,460  in  1900,  and  the  value  of  machinery  and 
plant  from  £148,367  in  1896  to  £372,093  in  1901. 
11— Year-book 
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Oensos  Yeax. 

Number 

ofCoal- 

Mines. 

Hands 
Employed. 

Wages 
Paid. 

Motive 
Power. 

Horse- 
power. 

Onality  of  CkMl  mined 
during  the  Year  1900 

Males. 

Males. 

• 

a 

ee 

2    g 

• 

a 

1 

Brown.        Pitch. 

1901 

145 

2,460 

£                         '         H.-P. 
242,089   32   9  23   21  2,852 

Tons. 
.339.786 

Tona. 
37,804 

Quality  of  Coal  mined 

during  the  Year  19uO 

—contd. 

Total  Quan- 

Total Cost 

1  Approzi- 
Total            mate 

Census  Year. 

Lignite. 

Bituminons 
and  Semi- 
bituminous. 

tity  of 
Coal  won. 

of  Pro- 
duction. 

Value  of      Value  of 
Output.    tMactaoeiy 
and  Plank. 

t 

I 

1901 

Tons.      1        Tons. 
42,538     1     673,862 

Tons. 
1,093,990 

£ 
365,787 

£          1          £ 
540,778  !  372,093 

NoTK.— Several  private  mines  worked  by  owners  for  their  own  requirements  are  not 
included  in  the  above. 

Summarised  Results. 
A  sammary  of  all  the  iDforraation  obtained  under  the  Census  Act 
relating  to  mines  and  quarries  is  appended  : — 


Number  of  Works. 

Number  of  Hands  employed. 

1901. 

1 
1896.       1891. 

1900. 

1895.            189a 

Gold-quarts  mining  and  crushing 

works 
Hydraulio  gold  mining. .            . .  ^ 
Gol4dredging 
OolUerie8§ 

Stone  (building)  quarries 
S4on«  (road-metal,  <&c.)  quarries 

Totals 

120 

130 
145 
145* 

1      ® 

168 

105  1 
35  1 
164 

12 

135 

74 

95 

9 

4,333 

(  962 

1  965 

2,460 

58 

2,814 

744  ) 
258  f 
1,799 

59 

1,971 

495 

1,655 

36 

548 

484 

313 

8,778 

5,674 

4,156 

Approximate  Value  of  Output. 

Approximate  Value  of 
and  Plant 

Machin^7 

1900. 

1805. 

1890. 

1900. 

1805. 

lesa 

Qold-quartz  mining 
and  crusbing  wor 

Hydraulio      gold- 
mining 

Gold-dredging     . . 

Gollierie8§ 

Stone      (building) 
quarries 

Stone  (road-metal, 
<&c.)  quarries 

£ 
796,871 
ks 

135,944 

287,061 

540,778 

2,793 

8,371 

£ 
492,478 

113,769 

70,016 
370,400 

6,041 

278,893 

73,713 

279,777 

4,487 

£ 
735,927 

207,750 

528,600t 
372,093 

4,660 

£ 
335,474 

• 

♦86,003 
148,367 

4.070 

1 

1 

£ 

241,  ns 

154.270 

155.671 

6,744 

Totals 

1,771,818 

1,068,704 

636,8701,849,030 

573,914' 

558,400 

*  Value  of  machinery  and  plant  used  in  hydraulic  gold-mining  not  returned;  capital 
invested,  £506^4.  f  Capital  invested,  information  incomplete.  t  Ca^.ital  invested, 

£161,900.        i  Figures  for  1895-96  taken  from  Mines  Report;  census  returns  found  incom- 
plete, and  results  not  reliable.    Value  of  output  taken  at  10a.  per  ton. 


nCFOBTS.— Showing  rise  In  the  Value  of  Imports  to  New  Zealand 
(ezdufllYe  of  Spede),  1895  to  1901. 


laiporti  ttufm  Unitad  Kingdom  ...    ihown  thus :  t 


Amtralia  and  TMmania 


otkor  British  potieirioni 
fitraign  oonntriM         ••. 


I [ 


I 1 


£ei^M6 


£538,287 


£538,724 


£990,515 


£$,979,159 


£793,138 


£9o9,989 


£4,713,970 


£998,393 


£661,983 


£996,983 


£5,336,843 


£1,153,620 


£768,952 


£1,140,035 


£5,148,802 


£1,175,996 


£1,516,140 


£2,018,218 


£848,394 


£699,969 


£1,211,568 


£5,526,123 


i 


£1,389,008 


£6,453,784 


£934,546 


£1,979,320 


£6,885,831 


£6.115,953  £7.035,379  £7.994.201  £8,211,409  £8,613,656  £10,207,326  £11,817,915 

1895    1896    1897    1898    1899    1900    1901- 
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SECTION    n.— IMPORTS;    CUSTOMS    AND    EXCISE 

REVENUE. 

Imports. 

Thb  quantities  and  values  of  imports  used  in  making  up  the  figures 
given  in  this  portion  of  the  statistical  information  are  obtained 
from  Customs  entries,  verified  where  necessary,  as  with  goods  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  by  examination.  For  exports,  the  *'  free  on 
board  in  New  Zealand  **  value  is  given ;  but,  as  regards  the  main 
items,  the  Collector  of  Customs  examines  carefully  the  amounts 
stated,  and  compares  them  with  current  price-lists,  to  prevent  any 
over-estimate.  Goods  transhipped  at  a  foreign  port  are  regarded  as 
imported  from  the  country  where  they  were  originally  shipped,  and 
exports  as  destined  for  the  country  where  it  is  intended  to  land 
them.  The  countries  named,  however,  may  not  be  those  of  origin 
or  destination,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  goods  beyond  the 
ports  disclosed  by  the  documents  presented  to  the  Customs.  Very 
little  cargo  in  transitu  passes  through  New  Zealand. 

The  total  declared  values  of  the  imports  in  1901  amounted  to 
£11,817,915,  being  an  increase  on  the  corresponding  total  in  1900  of 
£1,171,819.  These  figures,  however,  include  specie.  The  value  of 
coin  brought  into  the  colony  in  1901  was  £464,499,  against  £438,770 
in  the  previous  year,  and  if  these  amounts  are  excluded,  the  increase 
on  the  values  of  all  other  articles  will  be  found  to  reach  the  sum  of 
£1,146,090. 

The  value  of  imports  for  each  of  the  past  fourteen  years  was : — 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports, 

inolasive  of 

Specie. 

£ 

5,941,900 

6,308,863 

6,260,605 

6,503,849 

6,943,056 

6,911,515 

6,788,020 

6,400,129 

7,137,320 

8,055,223 

8,230,600 

8,739,633 

10,646,096 

11,817,915 


Imports, 

ezclusiTe  of 

Specie. 

£ 

5,430,050 

5,980,58;i 

5,928, 62d 

6,431.101 

6,742,544 

6,494,279 

5,990,177 

6,115,953 

7,035,379 

7,994,201 

8,211,409 

8,613,656 

10,207,326 

11,353,416 


The  expansion  movement  observed  as  proceeding  since  1894  to 
1900  is  found  to  have  been  continued  during  the  year  1901,  and 
at  a  high  rate  of  increase;  but  the  figures  include  about  half  a 
million  of  money  for  railway  plant  imported  by  Government. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports,  exclusive  of  specie,  rose 
from  £5,430,050  in   1888  to    £6,742,544    in    1892,   then    fell    to 
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£5,990,177  in  1894,  after  which  there  ensued  a  steady  advance  year 
by  year  to  £11,353,416  in  1901.  The  movement  for  the  period 
1894-1901  is  a  rise  at  the  rate  of  90  per  cent,  in  money  value,  or 
a  sum  of  £5,363,239;  for  the  ten  years,  1892-1901,  the  increase  is 
£4,610,872,  or  68  per  cent.  In  quantities  of  various  imports  the 
increases  vary,  and  fuU  particulars  of  every  kind  of  article  imported 
in  1901  are  to  be  found  in  detail  further  on,  which  may  be  critically 
examined  with  those  in  similar  tables  given  in  the  previous  Year- 
books. 

The  degree  of  expenditure  of  loan  moneys  by  the  general  and 
local  Government  may  somewhat  affect  the  question  when  con- 
sidering the  rise  of  imports.  And,  when  consxdting  the  figures  re- 
lating to  expenditure  out  of  loan  accounts,  the  matter  of  aids  from 
the  Consohdated  Fund  (which  are  include)  presents  itself,  besides 
other  features  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  expansion  of  imports  is  still  further  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  of  the  colony,  for  an 
increase  of  imports  arising  from  a  decline  of  internal  manufactures 
would  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  position.  But  Sec- 
tion I.,  preceding  this,  exhibits  a  most  substantial  general  develop- 
ment of  the  manufactures  of  New  Zealand  since  1895,  not  only  in 
the  great  primary  industries,  but  throughout. 

It  is  desirable  to  consider  not  only  the  total  value  of  the  import 
trade  for  different  years  by  comparing  figures,  but  to  ascertain  the 
rates  per  capita  of  population,  to  judge  whether  the  imports  are 
relatively  greater  or  less  than  they  have  been.  The  fairest  com- 
parisons are  from  calculations  made  after  deducting  specie  imported, 
for  in  the  year  1894,  as  an  instance,  no  less  than  £797,843  was 
brought  to  the  colony  in  coin. 

The  figures  for  each  year  from  1888  stand  thus : — 


Tears. 

1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Imports  per  head  of  me&n  Population, 
excluding  Maoris. 


Inclnding 

Bzelading 

Specie. 

Specie. 

£     s.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

9  16  4 

8  19  5 

10  5  6 

9  15  6 

10  0  2 

9  11  0 

10  6  6 

10  4  3 

10  16  3 

10  9  11 

10  9  0 

9  16  5 

9  19  11 

8  16  5 

9  4  10 

8  16  8 

10  1  11 

9  19  1 

11  3  3 

11  1  7 

11  3  7 

11  3  1 

11  13  1 

11  9  8 

13  18  10 

13  7  4 

15  3  10 

14  11  11 

Using  the  figures  exclusive  of  the  specie,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
though  comparisons  for  years  since  1888  do  not  show  by  any  means 
a  steady  rise  since  that  yes^,  the  position  is  that  whereas  the 
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imports  proper  were  only  £8  19s.  6d.  per  head  of  population  in  the 
first  period  of  the  table,  they  had  increased  by  £6  12s.  6d.  per  head 
in  1901,  and  increase  is  observed  in  each  year's  figures  since  1894, 
amounting  to  £5  15s.  6d.  for  the  last  eight  years. 

By  means  of  the  accompanying  table,  in  which  the  articles 
imported  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  nature,  the 
increases  in  value  can  be  traced  to  their  specific  heads  : — 


Ihpobts 

FOB  Five  Years. 

Qwspof  Prineipal  Artidee 

1897. 

1888. 

IKtV. 

1900. 

1901. 

imported. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Apparel  and  slops 

362,889 

854,940 

393,689 

451,879 

463,194 

BoeCa  and  shoes 

182,203 

130,912 

151,593 

194,811 

211,215 

Gofiioa  piece-goods 

414,673 

417,733 

447,495 

514,607 

470,568 

Drapery 

344,539 

343,820 

895,696 

438,299 

443,863 

Habeidashery 

70,853 

85,985 

84,808 

.      95,401 

110,746 

Hats  aod  caps 

63,310 

66,416 

68,184 

66,799 

70,013 

Hosiery 

83,796 

75,736 

90,545 

103,291 

101,481 

linen  maiHifactares  . . 

57,039 

56,572 

69,167 

83,206 

89,915 

Millinery 

32,245 

36,074 

36,932 

43,313 

48,380 

Silks 

74,400 

79,910 

87,639 

97,922 

121,937 

Woollens 

293,449 

286,911 

297,387 

330,713 

848,666 

Totals.. 

1,928,896 

1,935,009 

2,128,135 

2,420,241 

2,474,978 

Agricultural  implements 

11,095 

17,234 

17,063 

13,508 

10,744 

GoUeiy 

19,686 

22,722 

19,764 

28,089 

27,149 

Hardware     and     iron- 

mongery 

228,465 

248,665 

255,701 

330,314 

315,289 

Rails  and  railway  bolts, 

sc             .  •             •  • 

90,489 

42,773 

68,657 

118,464 

148,344 

Iron  and  steel,  other, 

pig,  wrought,  wire,  &o. 

529,204 

554,124 

632,182 

865,361 

682,906 

Machinery  .. 

868,416 

422,011 

406,551 

536,429 

600,019 

Nails 

88,279 

36,792 

31,363 

48,050 

40,084 

Bailway  plant 

46,082 

57,224 

68,807 

63,128 

514,511 

Sewing-machines 

21,542 

30,618 

30,801 

37,429 

38,227 

Tools,  artificeXB' 

67 ,908 

70,631 

• 

59,066 

77,447 

84,523 

Totals 

1,406,111 

1,502,794 

1,678,855 

2,113,219 

2,461,696 

Sogar 

373,407 

425,270 

354,925 

451,522 

489,986 

■Wa 

178,350 

183,717 

188,691 

199,934 

219,089 

Totals. . 

551,757 

608,987 

538,616 

651,456 

709,025 

Beer 

39,614 

37,844 

39,166 

34,296 

84,949 

Sp»riU» 

178,344 

187,020 

215,685 

198,282 

243,824 

Tobacco 

164,889 

161,836 

»       184,173 

.       198,861 

221,889 

"*^W                         •  • 

50,202 

48,514 

51,640 

1         55,098 

I         63,837 

Totals.. 

• 

433,049 

485,214 

.       490,664 

.       486,53*2 

564,499 

*  Includes  methylated  and  perfumed  spirits,  and  spirits  of  wine. 
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LmPQBXS  9QB  PtVB 


Gnrapof  PrincipsI  Articlaw 


IfiST 


I9BIL 


P»p«r 
PrinCad  books 

TotBlft. , 

Bagsaodaftda 

Goals 

ifaocy  goo^ . , 

Fnut»  (inciiiding  freefa, 

preservad,        boitlad, 

dzxed) 
Oils 
Okhflar  imports  (oielud- 

Total  Imports  (ez- 
dodii^^  specie) 
Specie  imported 

Totel  Imports    . . 


£ 

116,4851 
92.871. 


133,901 

109 /J6I, 
9e,469t 


& 
135,482) 
132,260* 
llX),875i 


174.111 

136,8^1. 

96.4081 


184,986 
140,^7 

113,432 


337,336]       34:i,38i:       36&,6ir       ^07,410t       438^755 


104,4011 

98,1391 

100,824) 


111,116. 
105,2231 
103,786! 


123,5961 

92,815i 
110,  U4J 


141,8101 
120,406) 
128,399) 


214,987 
151, 3S4 
145,356 


183,1331       181,447]       180,5901       226,1281       9«8,985 
163,793|       162,5231       126,967]       306,7701 


2.686,7621  2,722.979]  2,879,687]  3, 306, (HOI  3,706, 


7,994,2011  8,211,4091  8, 613,656]  10, 907, 396}  U,  $53,415 
61,0221         19,191!       125,9771       438,770]       464,499 


8,056,223)  8.280.6001  8,739,633110,646,096111,817,915 


Of  £11, -353. 416  cbe  total  value  of  goods  imp<nrted  drtzmg  1901, 
the  chief  items  were  as  under : — 


Article 

Clothing,  drapery.  <&c. 

Met&l,  machinery,  and  implements 

Tea  and  sugar 

Wine,  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 

Paper,  boojf^,  and  stacionery 

Other  impocts 


Value. 

2,474,978 

2,461,696 

709,025 

564,499 

438,755 

4,704,463 


Proportiott 
perCoxft. 

21-80 
21-68 

6*25 

4-97 

386 
41*44 


11,353,416  100-00 

The  declared  value  of  the  clothing,  drapenr,  &c.,  imported  in- 
creased from  £2,4t20/J41  in  1900  to  ii2.474.978  m  1901.  In  1897 
the  value  of  the  import  waa  £1,92S.S96.  The  iron,  machinery,  and 
implements  imported  in  1901  were  valued  at  £2,461,696,  an  increase 
of  £1,Ooo,j8o  on  the  correspoudmg  figures  for  1897  (£1^406,111). 
The  value  of  sugar  and  tea  imported  in  1901  shows  an  increase., 
when  compared  with  1900,  of  £57,569.  Beer,  wine,  spirits,  and 
tobacco  show  an  mcrease  of  £77,962,  from  £486,537  in  1900  to 
£564,499  in  1901. 

To  the  total  value  of  '*  Other  imports  (excluding  specie)/'  in 
1901  (£3,705,405),  shown  in  the  table  above,  arm8>  ammunitioa, 
and  explosives  contributed  a  sum  of  £201,683 ;  bicycles*  tricycle«» 
and  fittings,  £125,230 ;  drugs,  chemicals*  and  druggists'  wares* 
£212,430;  patent  medicines,  £33,661;  manures,  £134.186;  musical 
instruments,  £116,396 ;  glass  and  glassware,  £133,434 ;  earthen ware» 
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£69.422 ;  floorcloth  and  oilcloth,  £79,479  ;  furniture  and  upholstery, 
£63,096 ;  cement,  £48,569 ;  leather  and  leather  manufactures, 
£75,783 ;  seeds,  £60,669 ;  and  timber,  £179,152. 

Goods  imported  by  means  of  the  "Parcels  Post"  system  during 
1901  were  valued  at  £109,683. 

Value  op  Free  and  Dutiable  Imports. 

The  values  of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  during  the  years 
1900  and  1901  are  given  in  the  next  table,  classified  according  to 
the  duties  to  which  they  were  liable,  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the 
declared  value  of  goods  on  which  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  at 
various  rates  are  payable,  and  of  those  admitted  free  of  duty  : — 


Duties  to  which  Importo  liable. 


Value  of  Imports,  1900. 


Value  of  Imports,  1901. 


Specific  duties 
Ad  valorem  duties — 
5  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

22^  per  cent.     . . 

25  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

Various 
Parcels- post  (various) 

Dutj-free  (excluding  specie) 
Specie  imported . . 

Totals 


339,750 

169,191 

42,852 

2,282,246 

196,325 

834,926 

1,488 

127,232* 

87,662 


2,897,728 


4,081,672 

3,727,926 

438,770, 


£ 


252,613 

170,433 

156,777 

2.359,311 

208,206 

994,472 

1,085 

8,875 

109,683 


£10,646,096, 


2,404,581 


4,261,354 

4,687,481 

464,499 


£11,817,915 


The  proportions  of  free  and  dutiable  goods  imported  during 
1898,  1899,  1900,  and  1901  are  compared  with  similar  figures  for 
1894,  the  year  preceding  that  in  which  the  altered  tariff  came  into 
force : — 


:894. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Merchandise — 
Free . . 
Dutiable 

£ 

1,871,772 
4,118,405 

£ 
2,800,046 
5,411,363 

£ 

2,942,999 
5,670,657 

£ 

3,727,926 
6,479,40( 

£ 
4^687,481 
6,665,935 

Imports  (less  specie) 

5,990,177 

8,211,409 

8,613,656 

10,207,326 

11,353,416 

Total  net  duty  received 

1,572,467 

1,965,404 

£ 

2,046,452 

£ 
2,174,498 

2,196,767 

Duty,  per  cent,  of  imports — 
(a.)  On  dutiable  imports 
(6.)  On  all  merchandise 

Per  Cent. 
3818 
26-25 

Per  Cent. 
36-32 
23-94 

Per  Cent. 
3609 
2376 

Per  cent. 
33-56 
21-30 

Per  Cent. 
3296 
19  35 

*  The  amount  for  1900.  under  the  heading  "  Various,"  includes  the  value  of 
imports  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  but  on  which  a  lower  duty  was  levied 
under  the  altered  tariff  of  1900  for  part  of  the  year. 
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SUOAK. 

The  value  of  sugar  (including  glucose,  molasses,  and  treacle) 
imported  in  1901  was  £489,936,  an  increase  of  J638,414  on  the  amount 
for  1900  (£451,522).  The  value  of  this  import  for  the  last  three 
years  has  averaged  only  £432,128  per  annum;  hut  for  the  three 
years,  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  the  average,  with  a  much  smaller 
population,  was  £615,207  for  each  year.  The  smaller  average 
amount  for  the  last  three  years  is  due,  not  so  much  to  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity  imported  as  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
partly  to  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  refined  to  raw  sugar  has 
vastly  decreased. 

The  following  figures,  giving  the  consumption  per  head  of  sugar 
in  Australasia,  are,  saving  those  for  New  Zealand — and  excluding 
a  proportion  (30  lb.  per  head)  deducted  on  account  of  Maoris — taken 
from  Mr.  Coghlan*s  **  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,  1899-1900." 
The 'figures  stating  the  consumption  of  tea,  given  further  on,  are 
also  tsdken  from  the  same  source : — 


AnKUAI*   CONSXTMPnON    OF   SUOAB  PBB   HeAD    IN    AUSTBAIiASIA. 

Lb. 
Queensland  ..  ..  ..     129*9  l  Victoria 

Western  Australia  . .     114*3  i  New  Zealand 


New  South  Walee 
South  Australia 


1030 
98*8 


Tasmania 


Lb. 
92-3 
88*9 
84-9 


Tea. 


The  quantity  of  tea  entered  for  consumption  in  1901  was 
5^508,610  lb.  Supposing  Maoris  to  use,  on  an  average,  lib.  per  head 
per  annum,  the  consumption  of  tea  per  head  of  the  popolation, 
exclusive  of  Maoris,  would  be  7  lb.  in  1901. 


Annual  Consumption  of  Tsa  pbb  Hsad  in  Austbaulsia. 


Western  Australia 
New  South  Wales 
South  Australia 
Queensland 


Lb. 
100 
7*8 
7*7 
7-7 


f 


Victoria 
New  Zealand 
Tasmania 


Lb. 
7-2 
70 
6-1 


Beeb,  Spirits,  and  Wine. 

During  1901  excise  duty  was  paid  on  7,134,800  gallons  of  beer; 
and  188,490  gallons  of  beer,  596,071  gallons  of  spirits,  and  123,592 
gallons  of  wine  were  entered  at  the  Customs  for  home  consumption. 

The  actual  quantity  of  beer  made  and  used  in  the  colony  has 
increased  from  4,243,760  gallons  in  1886  to  7,134,800  gallons  in 
1901:— 
Bbbb  manufactured  in  Nkw  Zealand  on  which  Excise  Duty  was  paid. 


Oal.   i 

Q^L 

1886 

..  4,243,760  1894 

. .  4,807,860 

1887 

..  4,264,160  1895 

. .  4,936,400 

1888 

. .  4,050,560  1  1896 

. .  5,382.960 

1889 

. .  4,402,480  ,  1897 

. .  5,741,900 

1890 

. .  4,676,240  ,  1898 

. .  6,013,190 

1891 

. .  4,567,920  i  1899 

. .  6^1,200 

1892 

. .  4,752,790  1  1900 

. .  6,811,280 

1893 

. .  4.873.600  :  1901 

. .  7,184300 

BEER,    SPIBITB,   WINE,    TOBACCO, 
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The  following  table  gives  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic 
liquors  by  the  people,  excluding  and  including  Maoris,  showing 
separately  the  proportions  of  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  from  1883  to 
1901.  To  the  amount  of  beer  manufactured  in  the  colony  in  each 
year  on  which  excise  duty  was  paid  has  been  added  the  amount 
brought  into  consumption  from  imports : — 


Beer. 

Spirits. 

Wine. 

Tear. 

1 

Excluding 

Inclading 

Excluding  Including 

Excluding  Including 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Maoris. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

1883 

.   1    9-435 

8-709 

1-088 

1-005 

0-315 

0-291 

1886 

7*861 

7-383 

0-820 

0-765 

0-212 

0-198 

1889 

.   ,     7-624 

7136 

0-598 

0-560 

0176 

0-165 

1892 

.   '     7-807 

7-328 

0-708 

0-664 

0-174 

0163 

1895 

7-421 

6-996 

0-629 

0-593 

0135 

0-127 

1898 

8-427 

7-995 

0-668 

0-634 

0-146 

0139 

1899 

8-583 

8-150 

0-687 

0-653 

0-148 

0-141 

1900 

9150 

8-696 

0-720 

0-684 

0-152 

0-145 

1901 

9413 

8-919 

0-766 

0  726 

0169 

0151 

A  comparison  of  the  annual  consumption  of  beer,  spirits,  and 
wine  per  head  in  Australasia  is  added : — * 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


Wine. 


Beer. 


Spirits. 


Wine. 


^eensland 
Kew  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Soath  Aostralia . . 


Gal. 

Gal. 

Gal. 

12-36 

0-91 

0-60 

914 

0-78 

0-61 

11-43 

0-73 

1-35 

913 

0-40 

1-98 

Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand  (in- 
cluding Maoris) 


Gal. 

Gal. 

2150 

221 

7-19 

0-38 

7-99 

0-63 

Gal. 

1-38 
009 
013 


*  See  **  The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia.  1897-98. 

Tobacco. 

The  tobacco  entered  for  consumption  in  1901  was  1,970,8891b., 
and  the  consumption  per  hesbd  of  population,  including  Maoris, 
2-40  lb. 


AVKBAOS  ANNUAIi  CONSUMPTIOM*  PBB  HbAD  OF  ToBACCO  IN  YABIOUS  COUNTRIES^ 


Lb. 

Lb. 

Holland 

. .     6-92 

New  Zealand  . . 

..     2-40 

Western  Australia 

..     5-08 

Canada 

. .     2-11 

United  States 

. .     4-40 

Victoria 

..     206 

Turkey 

. .     4-37 

France 

..     2-06 

Auatria>Hungary 

. .     3-77 

Sweden 

. .     1-87 

Denmark 

. .     3-70 

South  Australia 

. .     1-83 

Switsedand 

. .     3-24 

Tasmania 

..     1-80 

Belgium 

. .     3-15 

Spain 

. .     1-70 

Oermawy 

..     3-00 

United  Kingdom 

. .     1-41 

<)neeD8land 

..     2-86 

Italy 

..     1-34 

New  South  Wales 

. .     2  63 

Russia 

..     1-23 
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ImPOBTS   FBOM   DiFFEBENT   GOUNTBIB& 

The  imports  froni  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  in  1901 
were  valned  at  £6,885,831,  or  an  increase  of  £381,347  on  the  valno 
of  goods  imported  from  the  Home  country  donng  the  previoos  year. 
From  British  colonies  and  possessions  the  imports  were  £2,913,866, 
an  increase  of  £288,494  on  the  amount  in  1900. 

The  following  are  the  values  of  imports  from  different  countries 
or  places  in  1901  and  1900,  given  in  the  order  of  the  increase  or 
decrease  from  each : — 


Coantry,  Colony,  Stele,  Ac. 

1901. 

1900. 

£ 

Increase. 

£ 

United  Kingdom 

•  •                        • 

.     6,885,831 

6,504,484 

381,347 

United  States  (Bast  Coast) 

.     1,174,745 

958,286 

216,459 

New  Soath  Wales 

•  •                        • 

.     1,222,026 

1,062,792 

169,234 

United  States  (West  Coast) 

240,515 

103,587 

136,928. 

Victoria 

641,431 

552,013 

89,418 

Java 

83,416 

•  • 

as, 416 

Bengal  .. 

331,188 

255,911 

76,277 

Maiden  Island 

29,398 

12,665 

lfc,73S 

Oermany 

198,521 

182,074 

16,447 

China    . . 

15,324 

1,495 

13,829' 

Belgium 

63,083 

49,295 

13.788 

Ceylon  .. 

134,742 

123,333 

11,409 

Soath  Australia  . . 

39,319 

29,116 

10,20a 

Pacific  Islands    . . 

63,733 

61,025 

7,708 

Greece  .. 

19,758 

15,653 

4,10& 

Tasmania 

44,840 

41,196 

3,644 

Philippine  Islands 

15,739 

12,474 

3,265 

Italy      . . 

9,211 

6,976 

2,236" 

Japan    . . 

45,465 

43,404 

2,061 

Western  Australia 

4,846 

2,811 

2,035. 

Sweden 

11,809 

10,101 

1,708 

Switzerland 

2,650 

1,179 

1,471 

France  . . 

27,714 

26,326 

1,388 

Canada . . 

83,538 

32,169 

1,369 

Austria  . . 

2,316 

1,062 

1,254 

Madras 

1,064 

523 

561 

Spain     . . 

1,660 

1,129 

621 

Mauritius 

442 

165 

277 

Holland 

17.314 

17,130 

184 

Bombay 

475 

346 

130 

West  Indies 

1,517 

1,406 

112 

Canary  Islands    . . 

149 

76 

73 

Denmark 

309 

247 

62 

Lord  Howe  Island 

47 

•  ■ 

47 

Natal     . . 

66 

15 

41 

Aden 

7 

«  • 

T 

Argentine  Republic 

7 

•  • 

7 

Coantry,  Colony, 

State.  ^. 

1901. 

1900. 

£ 

Decrease 
£ 

Queensland 

26,858 

99,050 

72,192^ 

Fiji 

849,706 

364,510 

14,804 

Asia  Minor 

16,910 

20,725 

3,815^ 

Hongkong 

18,245 

20,953 

2,708 

Singapore 

25,538 

26,292 

764 

Burmah 

1,072 

1,773 

701 

Turkey  . . 

•                                  •  • 

534 

534 

British  Columbia 

8,640 

8,996 

356. 

IMPORTS   NOBTH   AND   MIDDLE   ISLANDS. 
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Country,  Colony,  State,  Ac 

Poriagal 

Egypt    . . 

Macao    . . 

Oape  Colony 

Norway 

Norfolk  Island    . . 

Bllioe  Island 

Malta  ... 

West  Indies  (British) 

The  following  table  gives  the 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two 
tude  for  1901  :— 


Wellington 

Auckland 

Dunedin . . 

Liyttelton 

Inyercargill  and  Blnf! 

Napier 

Timara   . . 

Wanganui 

Nelson    ... 

Qrey  month 

New  Plymouth 

Oamaru  .. 

Poverty  Bay 

Westport.. 

Hokitika.. 

Patea 

Wairan    . . 

KAipara  . . 

Tauraoga 

Pioton     . . 


1901. 

1900. 

Decrease 

£ 

£ 

£ 

552 

773 

221 

667 

840 

183 

•  • 

160 

160 

330 

487 

157 

154 

285 

131 

38 

140 

102 

•  • 

75 

75 

•  • 

23 

23 

•  • 

19 

19 

value  of  the  imports  for  each  port 
years,  arranged  in  order  of  magni- 


1901. 

£ 

3,046.707 

3,023,566 

2,203,824 

2,072,186 

328,727 

218,140 

176,967 

153,679 

135,779 

74,842 

73,631 

55,393 

49,745 

32,254 

22,023 

16,038 

14,376 

7,114 

1,875 

1,366 


1900. 

£ 

2,767,066 

2,617,329 

2,168,177 

1,770,709 

286,170 

209,418 

143,090 

145,267 

140,614 

59,460 

67,338 

47,559 

49,278 

37,750 

12,693 

15,561 

15,942 

7,883 

3,639 

1,591 


Impokts,  by  Provincial  Districts. 
The  values  of  imports  in  each  provincial  district  during  1891  and 
1901  were  as  under : — 

1801. 

£ 

1,621,352 


Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson     . . 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Otago.    .. 


26,776 

194,653 

1,397,452 

20,338 

157,606 

58,736 

1,247,683 


1901. 

£ 

3,082,300 

89,669 

218,140 

3,200,386 

15,742 

168,033 

96,866 

2,249,163 

2,687,944 


1,758,406 

The  value  of  imports  hy  parcel-post  (£20,847  in  1891  and  £109,688 
in  1901)  must  he  added  to  the  ahove  figures  in  order  to  make  up 
the  totals  (including  specie)  of  £6,503,849  and  £11,817,915  for  the 
respective  years. 

Imports,  North  and  Middle  Islands. 

Separating  the  value  of  the  imports  for  the  North  Islahd  from 
that  of  the  Middle  Island,  it  is  found  that  whereas  in  1891  the 
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former  received  imported  goods  to  the  value  of  £3,240,233,  against 
£3,242,769  for  the  Middle  Island,  in  the  year  1901  the  North  Island 
imports  exceeded  those  of  the  other,  the  values  being  respectively 
£6,590,495  and  £5,117.737,  or  an  excess  for  the  North  Island  of 
£1,472,758,  or  28-78  per  cent. 

Details  of  aiiIi  Abticlbs  of  Impost. 

Detsdls  of  all  imports  for  1901,  giving  quantities  and  values  of  articles 
introduced  into  the  colony,  with  the  amounts  entered  for  Honie  con- 
sumption, and  the  amount  of  duty  received,  are  next  shown : — 

Genbbal  Impo&ts  into  thb  Colont  of  New  Zealand  dubing  the  Tbab  1901. 

(For  rates  of  Duty,  see  Tariff,  pp.  83  to  09.) 


Valae  of 

TrkfeA.1 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtinlAA 

Total  Qaantitiee 

Consnmptioa  on 

Amoant  of 

^^JTItldODs 

Imported. 

1 

XilMal 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehoun. 

Dnty  received. 

Acid — 

£ 

£       8.   d. 

Acetic 

236,5571b. 

2,914 

340,8641b. 

2,130    8    0 

Carbolic 

33,549  . 

652 

•  • 

Salicylic 

3,210  . 

322 

•  • 

Salpharic 

145,044  ^ 

1,259 

•  • 

Tartaric 

91,176  ^ 

4,842 

90,025  lb. 

376*   2    1 

Unennmerated 

84,371   . 

1,575 

•  • 

Alkali 

Potash  and  caustic  potash 

1,444  cwt. 

2,121 

•  • 

Soda  ash 

13,201     . 

4,331 

•  • 

Soda,  carbonate  and  bi- 

carbonate 

9,733     . 

3,461 

5,847  cwt. 

492    7    5 

Soda,  caustic  . . 

12,236     . 

9,073 

•  • 

Soda  crystals   . . 

148     . 

42 

149     . 

14*17  10 

Soda  flilicate 

2,152     . 

787 

•  • 

Unenumerated 

3,036     . 

1,589 

•  • 

1,055     . 

442 

•  • 

Animals,  Living — 

Birds  . . 

1,731  No. 

228 

•  • 

Cattle 

30     . 

2,132 

17  No. 

8  10    0 

Deer  . . 

9     . 

50 

«  • 

Dogs  .. 

62     . 

327 

•  • 

Goats . . 

5     , 

22 

^  ^ 

Horses 

289     . 

17,017 

275  No. 

275*  0    0 

Kangaroos 

2     . 

5 

•  • 

Pigs    . . 

1     . 

35 

•  • 

Poultry 

311     . 

714 

•  • 

Sheep 

249     . 

3,178 

•  • 

Turtles 

10     . 

42 

•  • 

Apparel  and  slops  n.o.e.    . . 

•  • 

462,109 

£459,547 

114,886* 13    4 

Apparel  made  to  the  order  of 

residents  in  the  colony 

•  • 

1,085 

£1,078 

431    6    5 

Arms,  ammunition,  and  ex- 

plosives— 

Accoutrements 

*  • 

4,429 

•  • 

•  • 

Caps,  percussion 

6,084,000  No. 

896 

•  • 

•  • 

Cartridges,  .10-  to  24-bore 

4,807,460     , 

16,293 

4,779,200  No. 

3,584    8    3 

Cartridges  n.o.e. 

10,876,785     . 

13,969 

£6,383 

1,276    9    0 

Carttidge-oases 

344,200     . 

407 

341,700  No. 

90  18    8 
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GSHBBAIi  ImPOBTS  INTO  THB  OOLONY  OP  NsW   ZEALAND   DUBINO   1901— COnimUed, 


Value  of 

Tnttt-I 

Entered  for  Home 

Articles. 

Total  Qaantities 

Consumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

Anns,  Mnmaniiion,  and  ex- 

1 

• 

£ 

£     d.   8. 

plosives — continued. 

DetoDaton  for  dynamite 

928,275  No. 

1,692 

•  • 

•  • 

Djnamite 

160,0001b. 

7.128 

•  • 

•  • 

Firearms 

31,999  No. 

94,972 

£16,674 

8,184  16    2 

Fuse  . . 

206,665  coils 

6,153 

•  • 

•  • 

Lithofracfeear  and  cordifce 

228,880  lb. 

11,867 

•  • 

•  • 

Ordnance  stores 

*  • 

14,684 

•  • 

•  • 

Powder,  blasting 

516,376  lb. 

12,690 

•  • 

•  • 

sporting 

U,746  . 

2,116 

13,687  lb. 

842    3    6 

Snot   • .                            • « 

580  owt. 

706 

201  cwt. 

100    8  11 

Swords 

14,482  No. 

10,134 

•  • 

•  • 

Other  explosives  and  un- 

enumerated  .. 

60,6201b. 

4,767 

•  • 

•  • 

Asphalt. . 

1,695  cwt. 

566 

•  • 

•  • 

BaooQ  and  hams 

6,001  lb. 

200 

4901b. 

4     18 

Bags  and  sacks — 

Comsacks 

918,767  doz. 

206,447 

•  • 

•  • 

Unenmnerated 

64,917    , 

8,540 

£416 

88    8    0 

Bagging  and  sacking 

•  • 

2,300 

£26 

8  16    0 

Baaketware  and  wiokerware 

•  • 

2,679 

£2,579 

516  17  10 

Beohe-de-mer 

2  cwt. 

4 

£4 

0  16    0 

^^OOk 

186,910  galls. 

34,949 

188,491  galls. 

18,849    8    0 

Belting,  leather  . . 

39,9181b. 

4,818 

38,8701b. 

647  16  10 

other  than  leather 

•  • 

17,785 

•  • 

•  • 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic — 

Aerated      and      mineral 

waters 

7,242  doz. 

1,649 

£1,691 

818    6    0 

Coffee  essence 

•  • 

7,883 

£8,048 

1,609  10    9 

Ltmejnioe,  sweetened    . . 

4,076  galls. 

876 

£907 

226  14    6 

nnaweetened 

36,829    . 

3,267 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Unennmerated 

'          •  • 

411 

£481 

120    6    7 

Bicycles  and  tricycles 

8,014  No. 

54,057 

£62,684 

10,586  16    6 

Materials  for 

•  • 

71,173 

£32,401 

6,480    2    4 

Biscoits — 

1 
1 

Fancy,  and  other  kinds. . 

86,6901b. 

4,066 

84,7671b. 

706    6    2 

Ships',  plain    . . 

17  cwt. 

21 

17  cwt. 

2  11     7 

Blacking 

•  • 

4,467 

£4,341 

868    8     2 

Blacklead 

•  • 

3,185 

£3,280 

666    0    0 

Blue       . .                           • . 

218,9821b. 

6,155 

200,8611b. 

1,678  16    2 

Boats 

17  No. 

4,166 

•  • 

•  • 

Bones 

29  tons 

150 

•  • 

•  • 

Bo(te,  printed 

•  • 

140,347 

.  • 

•  • 

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

98,677  doz.  pr. 

200,909 

£194,468 

48,766    6     1 

Omn-boots 

1,030      . 

10,306 

•  • 

•  • 

Borax 

2,049  cwt. 

2,414 

1 

•  • 

Pigs,  bars,  tubes,  or  sheets 

687    . 

2,288 

•  • 

Forging  or  stamped  work 

in  the  rough 

241    , 

914 

t               •  • 

•  • 

Hanofaotures  . . 

•  • 

7,832 

;      £7,711 

1,642    5    9 

Bricks— 

• 

' 

Building 

6,000No. 

1  -        11 

•  • 

«  • 
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Oenebal  Imports  ihto  ths  GoLomr  of  Nxw  Zsaiahd  DUBnro  1901 — continued. 


Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtifilflA. 

Total  Qnantitifla 

Coosumpdon  on 

AmoonS  of 

JKAVAviA^W* 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  reo«T«d. 

• 

£ 

£     S.    d. 

Bricks — continued. 

f Ire    • «             <  •             •  • 

128,208  No. 

1,019 

£806 

161  10    9 

Other  kinds 

16,359  . 

91 

•  • 

•  • 

Bmshware  and  brooma 

3,180doz. 

1,834 

JB1,851 

4S2  16    0 

Bmnhes    (clothes,    hair, 

hat,  and  toilet) 

•  • 

5,163 

£5,006 

1,001  12    0 

Unenamerated 

•  • 

6,236 

£6,082 

1,590  10    4 

Materials  for    . . 

•  • 

7,801 

•  • 

•  • 

Backets  and  tabs — 

Iron    . .             « ■ 

919  doz. 

557 

£551 

137  17    0 

Wood 

35    , 

19 

£19 

3  16    0 

Bailding  materials,  unena- 

merated 

m    m 

796 

•  • 

•  • 

Batter   . . 

18cwt. 

95 

•  • 

•  « 

Candles . . 

2,258,1771b. 

41,947 

2,174,3311b. 

9,069  14    3 

Canes  and  rattans 

•  • 

1,560 

•  • 

•  • 

Canvas  . . 

•  • 

40,458 

•  • 

•  • 

Caramel,  brewers' 

22,324  lb. 

333 

21,8241b. 

272  16    0 

«        cereal   .. 

132  , 

3 

132, 

0     11    0 

Cards,  playing     . . 

4 1,366  packs 

868 

42,438  packs 

1,060  19    0 

Carpeting  and  draggeting . . 

•  • 

39,692 

£38,587 

7,717     9    6 

Carriages,  Ac. — 

Carriages 

246  No. 

5,545 

£5,377 

1,075  10    0 

Carts,  drays,  and  wagons 

112    . 

1,469 

£1,467 

293     8    0 

Perambalators    and    go- 

carts 

63    . 

88 

£88 

17  12    0 

Materials  for    . . 

•  • 

7,657 

£7,685 

1,537     0    0 

Materials  for  axles,  arms, 

and  boxes 

*  • 

16,383 

•  • 

Carriage  and  cart  shafts. 

spokes,  and  felloes  in 

the  rough 

•  • 

7,236 

•  • 

Carriage  and  cart-makers' 

materials 

•  • 

16,245 

•  • 

Casks,  empty 

1,815  No. 

2,005 

£2,005 

400*18    0 

Cement . . 

101,554  barrels 

48,569 

93,914  barrels 

9,891     8    0 

Chains  and  chain  cables  . . 

7,432  cwt. 

8,634 

•  • 

Charcoal 

3,449    . 

1,689 

•  • 

Cheese . .              . . 

37    . 

121 

£98 

1912    0 

Chicory 

721b. 

5 

721b. 

0     18    0 

China,  porcelain,  and  parian- 

ware 

•  • 

23,155 

£23,026 

4,605    6     0 

Clocks 

46,549  No. 

15,145 

£15,159 

3,081  16     7 

Coal 

149,764  tons 

151,334 

•  • 

•  • 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

388,9971b. 

39,646 

366,8501b. 

4,585  18     7 

Cocoa  beans 

133,540  , 

5,087 

•  * 

•  • 

Coffee — 

Raw 

825,020  . 

11,208 

•  • 

«  • 

Roasted 

4,915  , 

257 

4.8051b. 

60    1    3 

Coke 

1,014  tons 

3,002 

» 

•  • 

Combs 

•  • 

1,367 

£1,364 

272  14    8 
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GEfBBAL  Imports  into  the  Colony  of  New  Zkalktud  dxtbino  1901— corUintted, 


^T^k  1  TC  4%.     ^%# 

Entered  for  Home 

A    -     ■*  *  _.•    ■    — 

Total  Qaaotities 

Yaiue  oi 

Total 
Imports, 

Gonsnmption  on 

Amount  of 

Artioles. 

Imported. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

Confectionery — 

£ 

£       s.    d. 

Chocolate  in  plain  trade 

packages 

152,808  lb. 

7,588 

150,6291b. 

1,881  12    8 

Chocolate,  fancy  packages 

*  • 

6,875 

£6,768 

1,353  12  10 

UneDomerated 

424,162  ^ 

13,581 

427,6891b. 

3,564    1    6 

Copper- 

Nails 

860  owt. 

1,688 

•  • 

•  • 

Pig,  bar,  sheet,  and  tube 

4,861    . 

22,609 

•  • 

•  • 

Rod  and  bolt    . . 

286    . 

880 

•  • 

•  • 

Sheathing 

768    , 

2,802 

•  • 

•  • 

Manofaotares  .. 

•  • 

51 

•  • 

•  • 

Copra                   .  •            . . 

599  tons 

6,419 

•  • 

•  • 

Cordage 

5,446  cwt. 

14,726 

£13,601 

2,720    5  10 

Hawsers  of  12  in.  and  over 

140    . 

283 

•  • 

*  • 

Iron  and  steel . . 

11.705    . 

25,822 

•  • 

•  • 

Cork,  out 

•  • 

8,793 

£9,068 

1,813  12    8 

Cotton  piece-goods — 

Batter-  and  cheese-cloth 

•  • 

4,265 

•  • 

•  • 

Calico,  white  and  grey  . . 

•  * 

142,228 

•  • 

•  • 

Corduroy,  moleskin,  and 

beaver- »kin    . . 

•  • 

3,656 

•  • 

•  • 

Leather-cloth  .. 

•  • 

7,105 

•  • 

•  • 

Shirtings,  coloured  cotton 

•  • 

33,270 

•  • 

•  • 

flannelette 

•  * 

6,738 

•  • 

•  • 

«        union,  of  6d.  per 

yard  and  under 

•  • 

2,926 

•  • 

•  • 

TiU>iilar    woven     cotton 

doth 

•  • 

4,624 

•  • 

•  • 

Waterproof  material 

•  • 

36,813 

•  • 

•  • 

Unenamerated 

•  • 

228,943 

£221,285 

34,425  10    2 

Cotton— 

x*aw 

8,812  lb. 

67 

•  • 

•  • 

Waste 

8,888  cwt. 

5,571 

•  • 

•  • 

Wick 

112,2951b. 

4,980 

•  • 

•  • 

Cutlery . . 

•  • 

27,149 

£26,745 

5,349    0    5 

Dooif ,  plain 

496  No. 

265 

496  No. 

49  12    0 

Drapery 

•  • 

281,115 

£278,998 

55,799  10    7 

Lace  and  laces 

•  • 

46,782 

£46,246 

11,561    8    5 

Ribbons  and  orape 

•  • 

19,761 

£19,757 

4,939    7     1 

Tailors*  trimmings 

«  • 

96,205 

•  • 

.  • 

Dnigi- 

Baking  powder  and  yeast 

preparations 

•  • 

287 

£802 

60  10    0 

Refloed  glycerine 

•  • 

1,143 

£1,116 

223    4    0 

Chemicals  n.o.e. 

•  • 

3,909 

£8,865 

579  15    6 

Cream  of  tartar 

772,5891b. 

28,987 

811,0661b. 

3,379    8  10 

Drags,  druggists'  sundries, 

aid  apothecaries*  wares 

•  • 

71,768 

£71,287 

10,693    2    6 

Tinctores  and  medicinal 

spirits 

18,2961b. 

1,019 

16,4761b. 

823  16    1 

Anhydrous  ammonia 

•  • 

3,858 

. . 

•  • 

Arsenic 

940  cwt. 

1,010 

• . 

•  • 

DisiafectantB  .. 

•  • 

4,841 

. . 

•  • 
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QmsMRAi*  Imposes  ihto  thb  CJoiiONY  of  Nsw  Zmalasd  dubihg  IdOl^eotUmmed. 


Tot&l  Qnmntiti<« 
Imp<Hrtad. 


Drug! — continued — 

Food  preaerratiye 

Gams 

Inseotioides     and     tree 
wMhes 

Malt  me 

Medicinal  barks,  leayes,&c. 

Phosphorus 

Potass!  am  cyanide 

Sheep-dip 

Sheep-  and  horse-drenches 

Unenomerated 
Dyes 

Earthenware 
Eggs 

Engine-packing  .. 
Essences,  flavouring — 

Spirituous 

Unenumerated 
Essential  oils — 

Eucalyptus 

Other  kinds 

Fancy  goods  and  toys 

Felt  sheathing     . . 

Fire-engines 

Fire  hose    and    other    ap- 
pliances 

Fireworks 

Fish- 
Anchovies,  salted 
Dried,  pickled,  and  salted 
Potted  and  preserved 
Goldfish,  live    . . 

Fishing  tackle — 
Artificial  flies  . . 
Fish-books 
Unenumerated 

Flock 

Floorcloth  and  oilcloth 

Flour 

Foods,  animal — 
Chaff 
Unenumerated 

Foods,  farinaceous — 
Arrowroot 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli 
Maixena  and  corn-flour. 
Sago  and  tapioca 
Unenumerated  ^ 

Fruits,  bottled  and  preserved 

Fruits,  dried— 
Currants 


7,938  cwt. 


13  doz. 
2, 713  cwt. 

1,656  gals. 


10,5531b. 
45,670  , 


7  No. 


35owt. 
2,397    . 
2,111,0401b. 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


Entered  for  Hoiue 

CoosumpdoQ  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehoo— . 


Amottnt  o( 
Duty 


'  8,065 
2,052 

1,226 

693 

1,261 

1,106 

44,687 

24,980 

73 

17,475 

16,243 

69,422 

14 

9,554 

4,391 
80 

2,306 
5,936 

145,356 
5,814 
4,449 
3,928 

1,321 


1 


£68,384 


1,648  gak. 
£81 


I 


61 

4,433 

48,895 

5 


301 

464 

,  2,670 

125  cwt.      157 

79  479 

615  centals!    245 


6  tons 

•  • 

83,3471b. 
107,974  , 
1,006,801  . 
17,575  cwt. 

•  • 

50,204  doz. 
2,913,9431b. 


22 
2,669 

750 

1,415 

12,244 

11,393 

2,447 

14,065 

40,234 


£2,339 


£141,256 


£ 


a.  d 


I  18,676  14  I 

'     1,318    2  i 

12    4  ] 

467  16  t 

28,251    2  i 


£1,181 


2, 195  cwt. 
1,900,111  lb. 


£293 

£2,587 

£131 

£77,368 

615  centals 

6  tons 
£2,667 


4    ( 


1,097  11    1 

15,894    5    t 


73    5  ( 

517*  6  1< 

13    a  i 

15,473  20  i 

90  14  I 

5  11  < 

533    9  i 


1,024,600  lb.         ;     1,067    5  1< 


£13,750 
2.839,1781b. 


3,487    9    i 
11,829  18   i 
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GxHSRAX.  Imports  raro  thb  Colony  ow  Nbw  Zealand  dubinq  1901 — continued. 


AxtAd 


Total  QnantitiM 
Imported. 


Va]Q«  of 

Total 
Imports. 


Entered  for  Home 

Coosnmption  on 

Importation  and 

ez  Warehooee. 


Amount  of 
Doty  reoeired. 


Fmita,  dried — oofUinusd, 

£ 

£     B.  d. 

Raisins 

2,269,861  lb. 

87,540 

2,278,694  lb. 

9,494  11    2 

Unenamerated 

1,358,606  ^ 

19,026 

1,295,671  , 

10,797    5    2 

Fmite,  fresh — 

Apples,  pears,  plums,  &o. 

1,010,960  , 

18,123 

1,010.960  . 

4.212    6    8 

Apples  and  pears 

974,010  . 

9,874 

974,260  ^ 

2,029  13    9 

Cmrante  and  raspberries, 

23,274  » 

224 

23,274  , 

48    9    9 

Ijenions 

737,684  ^ 

6,892 

737,584  » 

1,586  12    8 

Other  kinds 

22,272,328  « 

105,182 

•  • 

•  • 

Lemon-. and  orange-peel, 

in  brine       •  • 

418,442  . 

2,447 

•  e 

e  • 

Preserved  in  salpharons 

aoid 

30,744  . 

820 

30,7441b. 

128    2    0 

Palp  and    nartially-pre- 
serred  froi  t  . . 

5,493  . 

58 

5,498 « 

84    6    7 

Fungus . . 

11  cwt. 

21 

•  • 

•  • 

Famiiore  and  npholstery . . 

•  • 

40,055 

£39,209 

9,802    5    5 

Kapok 

5,409  owt. 

18,259 

•  •        • 

•  • 

Unennmerated 

•  • 

4,782 

•  • 

•  • 

Fomitore-,      knife-,      and 

plate-powder  and  polish 

•  • 

5,897 

£5,353 

1,070  11    6 

Fun       •• 

•  • 

4,827 

£4,806 

1,201    9    2 

Gelatine  and  isinglass 

57,4101b. 

4,516 

£4,648 

928  10    6 

GUs»— 

Bottles,  empty 

•  • 

42,044 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

6,228 

£6,185 

1,546    5    6 

Plate,  berelled.  Ao. 

•  • 

5,049 

£5,018 

1,253    5    0 

•     other  kinds 

412,738  sup.  ft. 

18,049 

£13,010 

2,601  18    6 

Window 

2,732,610      . 

26,793 

2,742,150  sup.  ft. 

2,742    2  10 

Glassware 

•  • 

40,276 

£88,911 

6,782    2  10 

Gloe  and  sise 

117,8081b. 

8,059 

109,7691b. 

686    1     1 

Gold-leaf 

. . 

1,118 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Grain  and  poise — 

Barley 

85  centaiR 

87 

81  centals 

3    16 

Beans  and  peas 

801      . 

539 

802     « 

80    1  ,7 

v#s*s   •  • 

127     . 

27 

128     « 

4  11  11 

Wheat 

997     . 

199 

992      0 

87    3  10 

Unenomerated 

8,467     . 

2,589 

3,435      « 

128  15  11 

Gconnd,  unenomerated . . 

4,308     . 

4,030 

8,067     . 

158    6    9 

Grease  •• 

8,964  cwt. 

2,830 

£2,860 

572    0    1 

Grindery — 

Heel-  and  toe-plakes 

*  • 

1,219 

£1,803 

298    5    9 

Unenomerated 

•  • 

19,717 

•  • 

•  • 

Haberdashery      .. 

•  • 

19,193 

£19.198 

3,839  12    3 

Buttons 

•  • 

28,668 

•  • 

•  • 

Sewing-aottons 

•  • 

59,255 

•  • 

•  • 

Unenomerated 

•  • 

3,630 

•  • 

•  • 

Hair 

878  owt. 

1,716 

•  • 

•  • 

Hasdwaie 

•  • 

259,559 

£248,965 

49,793    1     9 

Coffin  furniture 

•  • 

2,354 

£2,274 

454  18    0 

Hatsandeaps     .. 

139,713  doz. 

70,013 

£68,388 

17,095  15  11 

Hatters' materials 

•  • 

18,675 

•  • 

•  • 

i^-Mo* 

IS-Year-book 
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ArttolM. 


Hemp 

Hides 

Honey 

HopA 

Hosiery 


Indiarabbtr  mnd  gukU-per 

oh*  goods 
Ink- 
Printing 

Writing 
Instruments,  mosioftl — 

Harmonioms  and  organs 

Pianofortes 

Unenumerated 

For  Volunteer  bands 

Materials  for   .  ^ 
Instruments,  other  kinds — 

Optiofl^ 

Soientific 

Sorgioal  and  dental 

Surveying 

Unenumerated 
Iron  and  steel — 

Angle 

Bar«  boh,  and  rod 

Bolts  and  nuts 

Castiogs  for  ships 

OalvaDised  manufartures 

Hoop . . 

Hoop,  galvanised 

Pig     . . 

Pipes  and  fittings 

Kails  . . 

^iailway  bolts  and  fasten 
ings 

Sheeb  and  plate 

Sheet,  galvanised ,  corru 
gated 

Sheet,  galvaniBod,  plain 

staples  and  HtanJardH  . 

Tanks 

Wire,  fencing,  barbed 

Wire,  fencmff,  piAin 

Wire,  telegraph  and  tele 
telephone 

Wire-netting    . . 

Wire,  unenumerated 

Unenumerated 


Jellies,  conoenurated 
Jewellery 


Total  Quantities 
Imported. 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


Entered  for  Home 

CoDBumption  on 

Importation  and 

ez  Worelioose. 


Amount  ••! 
Duty  r9om\t 


154  tons 
2,294  No. 
481b. 
103,865  « 


153,2091b. 


867  No. 
3,873  . 


£ 

6,000 

2,798 

1 

4,884 

101,481 


7,412 


481b. 
89,475  . 
£100,373 


£64 


M      ».  d. 


O  8  0 
1  2,236  17  9 
t  20,074  12    1 


1 


12  16    0 


7,062 

1,571         £1.476 


8,571 

87,765 

18,045 

225 

1,800 

2,691 

3,279 

24,381 

1,319 

50 


£8,400 
£85,821 
£17.864 

£43b 


294   18  10 

1.679  19    i 

.  17,164     3    8 

3,572  17    2 

87   10  10 


762  tons 

7,061  , 

•  • 

1 

14,065     , 

147,384 

»  • 

*  • 

19,967  cwt. 

22,610 

•  • 

^  ^ 

70  tons 

2,155 

•  • 

1 

1,020 

£973 

243     4     2 

1,649  tons 

18,214 

•  • 

.. 

3,066  owt. 

2,268 

3,059  cwt. 

2*>     8    7 

7,798  tons 

38,402 

•  • 

.. 

6,975     , 

78,896 

£78,729 

3,996     8  11 

16,885     . 

119,590 

•  • 

»  * 

2,117     , 

28,754 

£394 

73  16     0 

6,074     . 

58,453 

167, 115  owt. 

139,423 

164. 738  cwt. 

16,4?3  16     1 

38,454    „ 

33,996 

38,264   . 

2,869  16  11 

386  tons 

4,117 

£4,046 

809     5  11 

3,202  No. 

9,995 

3, 186  No. 

1.410  12     t*. 

2,526  tons 

33,1:» 

•  • 

*  * 

6,233     „ 

63,061 

•  « 

166     . 

2,331 

•   • 

*  w 

•  • 

,  24,341 

•  • 

^  ^ 

552     . 

8,168 

•  • 

*  * 

2     . 

33  , 

•  • 

*  •- 

419,9121b. 

,     7.157 

421,4161b. 

3.511    16     1 

07,606    . 

1     2,547 

64,956    , 

1,082  11  le 

•  • 

'  34,349 

£33.593 

6,718  11  11 

GENERAL  IlfPOBTS. 
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Gbvbbal  Impobts  irto  the  Colony  of  New  ZsiiLAND  dubing  1901 — continued. 


Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

ArtlolM. 

Total  Quantities 

GoDsumption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Duty  received. 

XAmps,  Unterns,  and  lamp- 

£ 

£       f».   d. 

wick 

•    • 

19,164 

iB18,785 

8,746  19     7 

Laid 1 

•w A 

jOowt. 

84 

£84 

6  16    0 

kjeta — ■                                          1 
Pigt  and  ban  . . 

685  tons 

8,926 

•  • 

•  • 

Pip6     . . 

451  cwt. 

434 

451  cwt. 

79     1  11 

Sheet 

17,241    , 

14,196 

16,528    , 

1,239  11  10 

ManafactureA 

•  • 

212 

£212 

42  11    0 

x^cauioK  •  ■ 

497,9421b. 

66,208 

409,8411b. 

2,668  18    7 

Chamois 

•  • 

491 

£478 

95  11    0 

Leather  manufaotares — 

Boot    and    shoe   vamps, 

uppers,  laces,  Ac. 

•  • 

7,614 

£7,669 

1,725  12    5 

UoenQmerated 

*  • 

1,470 

£1,420 

293  12    5 

Ltghtbooses  materials 

•  • 

171 

•  • 

•  • 

Unen  meoe-goods                   1 

Forfar,  dowlas,  and  flax  | 

RheetiDgs 

•  • 

18,118 

£1,640 

828     1    6 

Forfar,   dowlas,  Ac,  oat 

up  under  supervision . . 

•  • 

•  • 

£13,116 

•  • 

Linens  n.o.e.    . . 

•  • 

17,702 

£17,309 

3,461  16    8 

Heesians  and  ocrim 

•  • 

54,093 

•  • 

•  • 

linseed 

7  tons 

116 

7  tons 

7     7     1 

Liqaorice 

•  • 

2,964 

£3,014 

602  15  11 

Maobinery  and  machines — 

Agricultoral 

•  • 

72,698 

•  • 

•  • 

Plonghs  and  barrows. . 

•  • 

10,744 

•  • 

•  • 

Dairring 

•  • 

30,054 

•  • 

•  • 

engines  for      . . 

32  No. 

1,322 

£2,129 

106    9    0 

•        boilers  for 

107    . 

4,561 

£4,986 

249     6    0 

Dredging 

•  • 

78,890 

£76,068 

3,803    8    6 

Electric             . .             . .  j 

•  • 

63,203 

£25,326 

2,532  11     5 

Engines,  steam               . .  | 

48  No. 

7,701 

£8,024 

1,604  16    0 

boilers  for        . .  , 

48    . 

9,215 

£2,355 

471     0    0 

m         Kas 

270    . 

21,181 

«  • 

•   • 

Flmir-milling  .. 

•  • 

2.590 

£2,569 

128     9     6 

G-4.«-making 

•  • 

37,679 

£37,211 

3,721     8     0 

Mining 

•  • 

37,014 

•  • 

•  • 

engines  for 

91  No. 

23,266 

£23,860 

1,168    0    6 

boilera  for 

37    . 

11,954 

£12,046 

602    6    0 

Oil-refining 

«  • 

1,096 

£1,096 

54  16    0 

Paper  milling  ..             ..  i 

•  • 

1,207 

£928 

46     8    0 

Portable  and  traction  en- 

gines 

56  No. 

22,946 

•  ■ 

•  • 

Printing 

•  • 

21,176 

£19,714 

985  13  10 

Refrigerating  ..             ..  ' 

•  • 

11,881 

£10,626 

531     6    6 

Sewiog  and  knitting 

11, 425  No. 

38,227 

•  • 

•  • 

Wood-working . . 

•  • 

10,498 

£1,657 

82  17     6 

Woollen-milling 

■  • 

10,551 

£9,349 

467    9     6 

rneonmerated               . .  i 

•  • 

105,410 

£80,708 

14,841  10     1 

Materials  for  anfl  parts  of 

*  • 

13,926 

£2,039 

801     9     9 

MoJt                      ..             ..  t 

6,313  hash. 

1,666 

8,288  bosh. 

823  17    0 

Rice  malt         . .             . .  , 

18,3681b. 

125 

18,3681b. 

76  18    0 

168 


GxsBBAi:.  Imfobos  nrao  thb  Couibt  am  JSmw  Zt^TAitn  oizbibb 


Value  of 

Tntml 

Ar^ttl^ 

Total  QttAotftias 

CoDsompcion  on 

AmoonSoC 

Unpartmi. 

Importa. 

Xntportatiott  and 

Dttty  gwfiiid. 

Mttomas — 

£ 

£     a.   d. 

Bone-dtnt 

9,045  tans 

46,567 

•  • 

^  ^ 

Gtumo 

12,796    ^ 

41,92T 

•  » 

*  » 

U,a86    « 

46,682 

1 

Kacfala-- 

•  • 

^  * 

DtbmkE  or  poliihady  sod 

xnaonfftotarBs 

•-  » 

6,982 

£6,996 

1,T49     T    tf 

Hflwn,  or  nmgli  miiii 

372  tons 

1,826 

•■  m- 

»  • 

Matches  and  TurtM — 

Wax 

96,781  graaa 

15,306 

79,268  gEQsa 

5.773     0    2 

Wooden 

36,^8    . 

2,706 

32,086     » 

1,^)09     4    1 

Kate  and  ntftfttiiig 

•  • 

6,466 

£6,349 

1,^^69  18  U 

Meata,  pottad  and  pre—:  lad 

57,5861b. 

2,309 

£2,246 

449     5    I 

Medicinoa,  patenfe  and  pco- 

pnetmry 

•  • 

38,661 

£84,906 

5»33S  18    0 

Metal,  xnanufaotozBa  of—' 

Japanned  and  laoqoeied 

metalwaie    .. 

•  • 

1,269 

£1,379 

319  15    I 

Ifot  oiherwiae  emxmatafcad 

•  • 

10,864 

£10,489 

2^097  17    1 

Weigfabridgea  .. 

•  • 

2,391 

£2,289 

447  14    9 

AnohofB 

545  No. 

487 

»  » 

Bivata  and  waihorii 

10,613  QWt. 

9,828 

•  * 

TJaoks 

1,562    . 

2,2B9 

•  » 

Type-wzifcan    . . 

500  No. 

7,543 

•  » 

XJnammierated 

•  * 

42,804 

•  » 

Metal  aheathing,  other  than 

oopper 

913  owt. 

2,909 

•  • 

*  * 

MiOCv  preaerrad  . . 

810,4971b. 

16,112 

£16,488 

4,t09     7    3 

Millinery — 

Feathers,  ornamental  . . 

•  • 

2,750 

£2,743 

686  17    4 

Other  kinds     .. 

•  • 

40,630 

£40,298 

10,073     6    0 

Minerals^ 

Bitomen 

5QWt.        1 

4 

*  • 

.. 

Mangannse  ota 

1 

2    . 

18 

•  • 

•  » 

Niokle-ora 

1    • 

17 

•  • 

»  • 

Mostacd 

240,044  lb. 

18,507 

241,3731b. 

2,010  12    2 

VaUs— 

. 

Iron  . .            . . 

62,970  owt. 

39,733 

62,206  Qwti. 

6,290  17    0 

Unennmeiatad 

274    . 

301 

196    . 

39    6    0 

If  aphtha 

15,961  giOls. 

2,363 

14, 428  galls 

360  14    S 

Nnta — 

Almonds,  in  shell 

6,871  Ibu 

148 

7,4521b. 

62    2    8 

Almonds,  ahelled 

33,860  « 

2,538 

32,037.          ; 

40O    9    4 

Almonds,  Barbary,  Ac. . . 

143,325  . 

6,618 

1 

•  • 

Goooft 

129,906  No. 

471 

•  • 

*  » 

Unennmeratad 

48,7061b. 

732 

49,0371b. 

408  13  10 

Oakum  .. 

1,015  owt. 

1,277 

•  •- 

Oars 

1,321  No. 

225 

1 

•  » 

Oils- 

Castor,  bulk     . . 

92,025  galls. 
1,287  doa.pt. 

12,568 

79,308  gallH 

1,982  11    5 

Castor,  bottled 

507 

£450 

67    9    T 

Cod  liTer 

5.345  Kails. 

1,073  . 

•  •              J 

•■  • 

OENBBAL   IMP0KT8. 
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QnffKBJLL  Imports  into  ths  Oolont  ov  Nbw  Zbaland  dubiko  1901 — continued. 


Value  of 

Entered  for  Home 

▲rtlolM. 

Total  Qaantilias 

GoDBamption  on 

Amount  of 

Imported. 

XUMU 

Imports. 

Importation  and 
ex  Warehouse. 

Dnty  reoeired. 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

Oilf — continued^ 

Colsa 

14,202  galls. 

2,147 

13,828  galls. 

346  14     0 

Fish,  pengain,  and  seal 

42,479    . 

4,137 

•  • 

•  • 

Linaeed 

279,248    . 

44,182 

261,717  galls. 

6,642  18    5 

Kerosene 

3,041,828    ^ 

128,666 

- 

MinenJ,  other  kinds 

219,800    ^ 

17,820 

166,432    , 

'     3,910  16    3 

Neatsf  oot 

1,516    . 

168 

1,466    ^ 

36  12  11 

Olive,  balk       . . 

7,642    , 

1,468 

7,192    . 

179  16  10 

Olive,  bottled  . . 

8,614  doz.pts 

1,669 

£1,442 

!        216    6    0 

Whale 

116  galls. 

19 

•  • 

1 
• 

Unemunerated,  bulk 

162,301    , 

17,650 

148,636  galls. 

3,716  18    4 

Cnenumerated,  bottled 

6,779doz.pt8 

2,666 

£2,731 

409  13     1 

Unenmnerated 

73, 389  galls. 

3,797 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

Oilmen's  stores    . . 

• 

7,179 

£6,972 

!     1,394    6    8 

Onions   .. 

19,822cwt. 

10,082 

20,167  owt. 

j     1,007  17    7 

Opium   .. 

2,4701b. 

4,299 

3,3091b. 

6,617  10    8 

Painis  and  oolonrs — 

Ground  in  oil  . . 

36,644owt. 

48,663 

34,243  owt. 

4,280    8  10 

Mixed,  ready  for  nse 

6,174    ^ 

13,060 

4, 387  owt. 

1,096  16  11 

Unennmerated 

11,066    . 

12,104 

•  • 

•  • 

Paper- 

Bags,  coarse 

36    . 

37 

37  owti 

13  17    6 

Bags,  other  kinds 

2,686    . 

4,321 

£4,386 

1,'096    7    7 

Bntter-paper    . . 

3,389    ^ 

6,731 

•  • 

•  • 

Paperhangings 

1,061, 616  pieces 

29,675 

£29,242 

4,386    6    2 

Prmting 

120,676  owt. 

113,428 

•  • 

«  • 

Wrapping 

4.379    . 

6,726 

4,099  owt. 

1,024  16    1 

Writing 

12,446    . 

23,967 

•  • 

•  • 

Unenmnerated 

668    , 

1,101 

•  • 

•  • 

Peart  barley 

99    . 

50 

99  owt. 

4  18    5 

Peas,  split 

1,184    . 

688 

1,187    . 

118  13    6 

Peel,  candied  and  dried 

18,0721b. 

414 

17,9881b. 

224  17    0 

Perfonicry— 

* 

Perfumed  spirits 

1,239  galls. 

6,797 

1,306  galls. 

1,968  11    5 

TcUet  preparations 

•  • 

7,311 

£7,104 

1,775  18    6 

Unennmerated 

«  • 

1,296 

£1,408 

360  17    3 

Photographic  goods 

•  • 

7,074 

£6,865 

1,345  13    0 

Copper,  glass,   and  zinc 

plates 

•  • 

1,374 

•  • 

•  • 

Cameras  and  lenses 

•  • 

7,643 

•  • 

•  • 

Sensitised  sorfaoes 

•  • 

13,906 

•  • 

•  • 

Pickles  .. 

6, 196  galls. 

1,711 

6,846  galls. 

876  19  11 

Pietorea,  paintings,  Ac 

•  * 

7,121 

£6,870 

1,174    1     1 

Piotnre-fiames  and  mounts 

■  • 

1,126 

£1,126 

225    0    4 

Piioh     *  •             •  • 

1,263  owt. 

620 

•  • 

•  • 

Plants,  trees,  and  shmbs, . . 

•  • 

4.103 

•  • 

•  • 

Plaster  of  Paris  .. 

4,803  owt. 

1,184 

•  a 

«  • 

Plate  and  plated  ware 

•  • 

46,406 

£44,832 

8,966    9    5 

Portmanteaoz     .. 

•  • 

4,636 

£4,506 

1,126    6    0 

Leather  and  leather-cloth 

^ 

- 

bags             |.. 

•  • 

78 

£78 

15  12    0 

Pocatoea 

7ft  tons 

170 

£125 

2i  19    0 

■  CoU3BT  ov  Saw  Zkalaxd  d 


.^ 

'-s.ssr- 

s; 

'-™~iS 

I>«I»»T 

t 

£       s. 

■. 

aw 

£tS6 

«e  10 

13,945 

.. 

FtnroioM  a.o.t 

6.296 

«,ai« 

1.943     i 

Pomp. 

4.830 

43,838 

TSS  13 

P^ 

5.545  cot. 

3,871 

5.S9T«>t. 

563   14 

3.9011b. 

i.a4a 

a^ 

SStcna 

161 

luamr^wit- 

57  No. 

153.963 

P>rta  of  [ocamocim      .. 

■W.US 

■idl.^ld 

£2.1.^ 

43l'    4 

u.iiicwt. 

3,710 

Bic* 

54,597     . 

36, ua* 

Bioa-flonr 

72     . 

65 

109  0*1. 

3313 

Bngs,  >1I  ItiDda    .. 

-■ 

13.. 551 

£13,49D 

3.684     0 

3Kch.^na 

6,876  OB. 

301 

6,S0e<M. 

4S8     3 

SMidierr  tad  hunaes 

11.364 

£38,561 

6.712     5 

HMnas^^nl  Midaoispow- 

2.739 

£3,653 

330  10 

33.129 

4.663 

8^ 

U, 535  MOB 

36,894 

Bodt 

395    . 

869 

SiaCpaEn 

lU    . 

1.458 

S>at»« 

13.698  9als. 

<J,4a9 

19,659  gftls. 

3.7si'l4 

SuiMea-ikiiu      .. 

186,386  lb. 

'J, bet) 

l8T.66TIb. 

3.345  16 

Sm6^ 

OlM  »d  QtOW 

13.6T0owfc 

36.375 

34,394 

3b«Ie 

901  Mm 

569 

»uUb 

4e«». 

19 

10.034 

aiitai 

131, 'JJ/ 

£131.358 

30.388* 11 

For  Qont-dnMiDg 

263 

SQier 

800  o«. 

98 

Skins  and  p«Ub— 

Fnt-ikiiu 

16, 006  No. 

530 

Eusuoo  and  iraU>fai    .. 

37,375  . 

1,234 

34.373  . 

3.335 

Slat».  roofing      . . 

U7,«5  . 

aoap- 

Conimon 

lOcwt. 

13 

lOowb 

3     S 

Sou  powdei,    aztnot  ot 

^Tas 

5,863 

84.960 

993     0 

995.919  lb. 

34.694 

£34.384 

6.095  Id 

9p.cie- 

ar      ::      :: 

3.339 
437.-133 

8ilwr 

^.9»» 

OBNBRAL  IHPOBTS. 
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QxBTKBAii  Imports  into  the  CSoiiOmy  ov  Nbw  Zealand  dusino  IWl-^continued. 


Artxa 


Speoimens    illtistrative    of 

Datand  science 
Sptoes — 

Ground  . .  . . 

Ungroond 
Spiriis — 

Bitfeers,     cordials,     and 
liquenre 

Brandy 

Geneva     and     gin.     nn 
sweetened 

Methylated 

Ram 

Sweetened 

Whisky 

Unennmerated 
Spirits  of  wine     . . 

Methylated,  in  bond 
Sponges 
Starch 
Stationery — 

Manof actnred  . . 

Not  otherwise  enumerated 

Apparatus  for  teaching. 

Bookbinders*  materials . 

Cardboard,  boxes,     mate 
rials  for 

Unennmerated 
Steacine 
Stone — 

Bailding 

FUgging 

Granite,dres8ed 

Grind-,    mill-,    oil-,    and 
whet-stones  .. 
Sogar^ 

Raw   .. 

Refined 

Qlocoae 

Molasses  and  treacle 

Molasses,  mixed  with  bone 
black 
Salphnr 

Tsltow   .. 

Turning  materials — 

Crude  bark 

Other  kinds 
Tsr 

TArpaulins  and  tents 
Tea 

Textile  piece-goods  other 
than  sUk,  cotton,  linen, 
or  woollen    • . 

Articles  made  up  from  . . 


Total  QaantltieB 
Imported. 


21,0161b. 
871,465  . 


3,228  gals. 
82,252    • 

82,890  - 

622  . 

19,560  . 

6,448  « 

491,888  « 

2,202  . 

40,188  . 

1,901  lb. 
994,368  « 


298,0671b. 

2,748  tons 
5    . 


781,164  owt. 
116,688    . 

4,768    . 

4,0812    « 

87    , 
5,971    . 


4,100  tons 


6,770,9261b. 


Value  of 

Total 
Imports. 


£ 
864 

929 
11,767 


8,216 
82.882 

20,222 
62 
8,864 
1,840 
171,331 
1,770 
2,841 

'389 
10,881 

48,026 

42,596 

6,498 

6,334 

10,286 
5,684 
6,631 

4,468 

28 

2,964 

2,786 

390,691 

96,116 

2,774 

1,456 

27 
2,196 

1 

36,476 

4,434 

908 

2,914 

219,089 


18,393 
10,271 


Entered  for  Home 

Consumption  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehouse. 


20,8001b. 
384.127  . 


2,816  galls. 

72,197  . 

64,721  ^ 

268  . 

19,928  . 

7,396  . 

428,647  , 

2,263  . 

1,462  . 

33,669  « 

£842 
964,2171b. 

£89,020 
£86,977 


287,6261b. 


£2,972 


2,9121b. 
79,366,164  . 
591,721  , 
2,618,712  , 


£562 
6,608,6101b. 


£18,110 
£10,076 


Amount  of 
J^uty  reoeired. 


£       8.   d. 


888    6    8 
8,201     1     2 


2,262 
67,767 

61,777 

18 

16,988 

6,916 

888,917 

1,810 

1,169 

839 

61 

7,951 


7 
7 


7 

4 

6 

16 


2 

10 


2  0 

3  0 
6  8 

10  0 

18  6 

13  8 


7 
4 
0 
2 


9,766    0    4 
7,196    7    8 


898  16    7 


743    0    0 


6    14 

166,346    3    1 

2,466  10    1 

5,236  18    0 


112    8    0 
46,906    1     9 


3,622    1     6 
2,619    1    8 
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GmrEIUr.   iMPOHrrs  TWtr>  TTTI  C^rrmy^  cam  N«ir  ZRjkr^^fp  PVBIIKI^  igOl^-'^rt»»^»««#i^ 

Yalnaof 

VPntml 

Kiteradftv  ^fouM 

AvHfd^K. 

Tots!  Qnenimsi 

QmiHimptiuu  on 

AznooBt  of 

AcwCIVS* 

Impoorta 

Imporcackm  and 
«K  Warafaooae. 

Dacj  received. 

1 

£ 

£       8.    d. 

Timber — 

Laths  and  shingles 

344,450  No. 

435 

343,910  No. 

34     7    9 

Logs  .. 

2,546  . 

11,239 

•  « 

»  • 

LogR,  hewn 

8,660,087 sop.  ft. 

86,329 

•  • 

•  • 

Palings 

520.364  No. 

3,171 

520,364  No. 

520     6    9 

FbstB  .. 

15,444   . 

732 

14,620   . 

58     9    8 

Bails  .. 

1,950   . 

58 

1,960   . 

3  18    0 

Sawn,  nndresiied 

8,509,984  »ap.  ft. 

72,277 

5.661,872 sup.  ft. 

5,661  IT    5 

Sawn,  dressed  . . 

141,496       . 

2,349 

141,45a       , 

282  18    0 

Unennmerated 

•  • 

2,562 

•  • 

»  * 

Tin- 

Block 

2,538  cwt. 

15,770 

•  • 

•  • 

Foil 

32,688  lb. 

1,456 

•  • 

•  • 

Sheet 

37,961  cwt. 

34,088 

•  • 

•  • 

Tinware 

•  • 

11,949 

£11,890 

2,972  10    9 

Tinsmiths'  fnmishings  and 

fittings 

•  • 

1,830 

•  « 

•  • 

Tobacco — 

Unmann^ustnred 

68,208  lb. 

3,073 

52,226  lb. 

5,222  12    0 

Manofaotored  . . 

1,730,692  , 

137,474 

1,661,677  . 

290,798     8  11 

Cigars 

107,537  . 

34,596 

87,165  . 

30,507  13    2 

Cigarettes 

196,902  . 

46,5841 

67,758,400  No. 
6,838  oz. 

59,288  12    0 
170  19    S 

Snuif 

1,462  . 

160 

1,492  lb. 

52^     4    0 

Tobacco-pipes  and  cases   . . 
Tools  and  implements — 

•  • 

20,460 

£20,328 

5,082     0    8 

Axes  and  hatchets 

10,303 

•  * 

Engineers'  machine  tools 

27,342 

•  * 

Scythes 

1,842 

•  • 

Sheep-shears    . . 

3,325 

•  - 

Spades*  shovels,  and  forks 
Unennmerated 

12,868 

•  « 

84,523 

•  • 

Tramway  plant    . . 

2,378 

£2,378 

476  12    0 

Turpentine,      driers,      and 

twebine 

108, 213  gals. 

14,273 

•  • 

•  • 

Twine    .. 

417,8011b. 

14,066 

£12,958 

2,591  13    5 

Binder 

474  cwt. 

1,319 

•  • 

•  • 

Nets  and  netting 

•  • 

841 

£796 

159    5    7 

Unennmerated 

•  • 

154 

•  • 

•  » 

Umbrellas  and  parasols    . . 

%  • 

19,027 

£19,028 

3,805  13    6 

Materials  for    . . 

•  • 

3,883 

*  • 

»  • 

Varnish  and  gold  size 

38,393  gals. 

17,826 

36,868  gals. 

3,686    6    0 

Vegetables,  fresh,  dried,  and 

preserved 

•  • 

1,030 

£974 

194  15    6 

Vinegar 

46,439  gals. 

4,788 

48,696  gals. 

1,217    8    1 

Watches 

39, 156  No. 

21,922 

£20,773 

4,154  11     8 

Watchmakers'  materials  . . 

•  • 

698 

.  • 

•  • 

Wax- 

Paraffin 

863,561  lb. 

12,295 

897,1931b. 

2,803  14    7 

Beeswax 

69  cwt. 

464 

•  • 

•  * 

Vegetable  . . 

1.7801b. 

65 

1.7801b. 

11    2    6 
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Qkvkbai*  Imports  into  thb  Oolont  of  New  Zealand  dubino  1901 — continued. 


Articles. 


Total  Qaantities 
Imported. 


Whiting  and  obalk 


AiistnJi*n 

Spi^kling 

Other  kinds 
Woodenware 

Moulding! 
Wool— 

Qreasj 

Sconred 
Woollen  piece- goods 

Blankets 
Woolpaoks 
Woolpockets 

Tarns 

Ooir,  flax,  and  bemp 

Zinc — 

Perforated  sheet 

Plain  sheet 

Spelter 
Zinc  mannfaotores 


Minor  articles  required  for 
the  making-op  of  apparel 

Articles  and  materials  suited 
only  for  and  to  be  used 
sokdy  in  the  fabrication 
of  goods  in  tbe  colony    . . 

Miscellaneous  goods — 
Manufactured  . . 
Unmanufactured 
Vanilla  beans  . . 

Paroels  Post 

EzcisK  Dcnss. 

Tobaooo,  manufactured 

Ogars 

Cigarettes  made  by  hand  . . 

Pnarmaoopoeia  tinctures,  es- 
■ences,  extracts,  and  medi- 
cinal spirits  containing 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
proof  spirit 

Pharmacopcsia  tinctures, 
ito.^  containing  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit 

dUioary  and  flavouring 
tstences 


12,348  cwt. 

62,856  gals. 
11,212 
60,048    • 


,149,7341b. 
256,401  « 

«  • 

24,616  pairs 
85,304  doz. 
620    . 


474  cwt. 
7,686    . 
4,319    . 


27,752  lb. 


Value  of 

Total 
ImportP. 


Entered  for  Home 

Consumption  on 

Importation  and 

ex  Warehonse. 


Amount  of 
Duty  received. 


£ 
1,398 

21,643 
20,164 
22,030 
23,110 
12,535 

30,707 

7,037 

319,770 

9,811 

36,864 

268 

5,534 
10,692 


854 
9,382 
4,534 

154 


8,086 


23,495 

12,839 
4,540 
8,348 

109,683 


12,344  owt. 

55,321  gals. 

10,348    . 

57,923    , 
£14,983 
£12,157 


£317,089 
£9,767 


£5,709 


£154 


51,9301b. 
2,160. 
238  . 


53,501  . 

1,545  • 
288  gals. 


< 


£    s.  d. 
617    4    9 

13,830  7  0 
4,656  11  11 

17,377  0  7 
2,996  14  8 
1,823  11  7 


63,417  15  11 
1,953  9  3 


1,141  17  0 


31  4  0 


22,405  10  5 


;  2,596  10  0 
162  0  0 
11  18  0 


2,006  5  7 

19  6  2 
172  19  0 


lU 


XSW  ggAlASr  omcukiL 


Xht^  Ctisaomd^  aoii  exeiae  (^mti^  c«iw£w£t£  (itiraig  t&e  last 
y^^kCH^  a£H  ^Qwrt  ia  datiail,  aific  ohe  caar  of  ctfwinmfr  per  hemd  of 
popuJauiOQt  indttsnre  acii  «iscliufl^e  'rf  If.toris^  Sor  ffaeit  year : — 


iflw; 

«> 

I9K 

ISM. 

«. 

Customs  Dutibj*. 

a 

6 

£ 

& 

£ 

Sptrite 

-3»4,:£LttJ 

:»5.  H3^ 

Uil^.;«6^ 

•Mi.(]9» 

4rr^.9i€ 

'^irw 

:*>,  JIK 

aLUiw- 

:ia,04S 

a&,t3l4r 

J5.^ 

A.e,  Btei".  iiu. 

ItK-jaS) 

L1K1S»- 

:r,  iy4i 

LT.oSii 

IS.^-f? 

(vi(utf6^  ';t(uur<ia«K  'inu  ^ud 

^,H7| 

71,4^1) 

77  ;«D 

*i.M5T 

•»,-«» 

Tooacco  . . 

■J44.T6yf 

26T    Jltr 

■2m,<)ST 

2Ta,nol 

298  .•}!•> 

■]»QHk 

76,')'!HI 

T».ti7& 

79, AT^ 

6&.9«1' 

45,ifl6 

Ooflce,  Cocoa,  tic. . . 

J  y      1    — — , 

.5,-t6:-j: 

t>.  JoQ; 

.3,:ffl& 

4.<47 

Sii^^f  aod  Xcxl&H»e^ 

:  4i>,  74ts 

U'4.^5^V 

162.787; 

168-,  S7H* 

tTJ-Ote 

Opiam     . . 

"j,')2o' 

.>,5U1 

ti.rs9^ 

6.426i 

«.^^ 

Othex  'joo4»  by  Wei^iit 

I^f7 .  ii^ 

Hft-7.  TSS- 

:«>*>.' )Hr 

I7R.ay4i 

LTi.aee. 

^  vaioctuu 

'i:34,'>4^f 

6:^7.  ")«)*> 

tiea,72ii 

;';a,ti44l* 

9i»,=ai 

'  jtdcc  Ducie» 

i02.')20f 

U)5/JH-r 

n.iSS' 

'^4^.ti&T 

59.  »:* 

Paraaift  Pom^ 

-N'vilii 

ll,7!i5' 

14,3bbt 

m.tiia 

ia-«5& 

ToUis,  CufrU)m^  Duties 

l,*Ui,  16111 

/J«il,72t>i2 

.'J42,<J02Di,i7D.354,i 

,T!U.7» 

K>UJli>ii   DvTUBSv 

Ttnctuxeb — New  Ze«^&£id 

'^ba| 

n444j 

-3i.oa« 

:i,tai' 

^a-i3ft 

Crgfurts  OtgArettttii,  Aixd  So^if 

— >wiw  -  ZealMiu-roAouia*;- 

tiueU    . . 

lyi: 

152i 

'ii 

1^ 

LT4 

TocwifCcu  —  New  -  ^«^aaU  - 

roiUiaiauluced    .. 

•3»  ^6ht 

'2,*&A\ 

2.j2m 

l^YTB 

a,^s 

Bcer — N>^w  Tj^duAna 

71,760^ 

75, :b4. 

78,266- 

S6,lil. 

!»,!« 

Totai.%  KxctitJ  DuLie«  . . 

75,  ^y 7} 

7»»^A:i. 

SJi.7I5i 

S9,2B4. 

94,L53 

Maoris*^ 
Ditto* iucluJiiJt;  Xaocisj 


'i.      ii    ^  d.     ii    -i,  d,      a 


(L     il 


»v 


2  :u 


'J 

3 


2   13 
2     u 


3 


2   14 
2  U 


2  16  10 

2  U     0 


a  16     4 

a  13   .7 


Revenue   froai  Kx -ist  ^>uLiet» 
pec  ii<a&d  of  nitiaii  Mopula- 

Ditto    iiii  luJui^  Ma>.  I  ..-.J 


0     -3      10;0     1      VI  0     2     Ify  0     2     4      0 
,)     1    11-7  0     2     0-4  0     2     1-1  0     2     2-70 


i    5 
•2     1-5 


iht  Customs  revenue  r'or  the  yeaa:  lyOl  auiouuted  to  £2*191.79^, 
:  the  excise  duties  to  ii9iJ53.     The  revenue  from  Cub^ouih.  w^ 


and  tue  excise  auties  to  byi.i'j.:>.  ine  revenue  irom  GuBtoms-  _ 
jb2  1Gb,  4d.  per  hetul  of  iX)puiatiou  excluding  Maoris,  ami  .H2  L3»w  5d. 
if  they  be  included.  In  1866  the  Customs  revenue  wa»  i^  6s.  SL 
pet  head  of  European  populatiou,  and  from  tiiat  tiuie  the  propor- 
tion  increased  slowly   year   by   year  until   l^y2,    when    it   reaefatti 


£  8.  d. , 

Id90 

..298 

1896 

1801 

..297 

1897 

Ides 

.  2  11  6 

1898 

1898 

..  2  10  4 

1899 

1894 

.264 

1900 

1895 

.269 

1901 
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£2  lis.  6d.  per  head.  Daring  the  next  two  years  there  was  a 
falling-off;  but  1895  and  following  years  show  increases,  the  pro- 
portion for  1900  being  higher  than  in  any  year  since  1883.  Details 
for  twelve  years  are  given : — 

CasTOMS  Revenue  peb  Head  of  Eubopban  Popclatidn. 

iS     8.     d. 

..  2    9  11 

..  2  18    0 

..  2  18    8 

..  2  14    6 

. .  2  16  10 

..  2  16    4 

Dating  from  1890,  the  taxation  by  way  of  Customs  and  excise 
duties  together  increased  from  £2  lis.  2d.  in  that  year  to  £2  lis.  lid. 
in  1896,  to  £2  15s.  Id.  in  1897,  to  £2  15s.  5d.  ina898,  to  £2  16s.  8d. 
in  1899,  to  £2  198.  2d.  in  1900,  and  declined  to  £2  iSs.  9d.  in  1901. 

There  was  an  alteration  of  tariff  in  1895  in  certain  items,  but 
the  amount  of  duty  paid  in  1899  does  not  bear  a  higher  proportion 
to  the  total  value  of  imports  (less  specie)  for  that  year  than  the  duty 
paid  in  1894,  prior  to  the  new  tariff,  to  the  imports  of  that  year. 

In  the  year  1900  certain  duties  were  lowered  and  exemptions 
granted.  Tea  is  now  charged  only  2d.  per  pound,  instead  of  4d. ; 
currants  and  raisins  are  lowered  to  Id.  per  pound  ;  candles  are  Id.  ; 
cocoa  and  roasted  coffee,  3d.  There  is  also  reduction  on  stearine 
for  match  making,  on  paraffin- wax,  and  wax  matches.  Patent  and 
proprietary  medicines  bear  15  per  cent,  duty,  also  certain  drugs  and 
chemicals.  Steam-engines,  or  paits  thereof,  are  charged  5  per  cent. 
The  new  exemptions  are  various. 

With  these  circumstances  there  has  been  a  greater  import  of  tax- 
able articles,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  purchasing  power 
had  increased.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  value  of  imports  rose 
from  £5,990,177  (excluding  specie),  in  1894,  to  £11,353,416  in  1901, 
notwithstanding  the  changes  of  tariff. 

The  tariff  has  been  given  in  full  in  this  book  (see  pages  83  to  99.) 
Hie  rates  of  duty  levied  include  16s.  per  gallon  on  spirits ;  30s. 
per  gallon  on  perfumed  spirits;  7s.  per  pound  on  cigars  and  snuff; 
178.  6d.  per  1,000  of  2^1b.  and  under,  and  6d.  per  ounce  weight 
over  2^1b.  per  1,000,  on  cigarettes;  3s.  6d.  per  pound  on  ihanu- 
factured  and  2s.  on  unmanufactured  tobacco.  Sparkling  wine  is 
chained  9s.  a  gallon ;  Australian,  5s. ;  other  kinds,  6s. ;  ale  and 
beer,  2s.  The  duty  on  tea  is  2d.  the  pound ;  on  cocoa,  chocolate, 
uid  chicory,  3d. ;  raw  coffee,  2d. ;  roasted,  Sd.  Sugar,  molasses, 
uid  treacle  pay  |d.,  and  glucose  Id.  per  pound.  Opium  is  charged 
406.  per  pound.  The  remainder  of  the  Customs  revenue,  with  small 
exception,  is  made  up  of  charges  on  goods  by  weight,  ad  valorem 
duties,  ranging  from  5  to  40  per  cent.,  and  receipts  from  the  foreign 
parcels  post.  There  is  also  an  excise  duty  of  Is.  per  pound  on 
tobacco;  Is.  6d.  per  pound  on  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  snuff;  3d.  per 
gallon  on  beer;  9d.  per  pound  on  tinctures,  &c.,  manufactured  in 
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the  colony,  containing  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  proof  spirit,  and 
3d.  per  pound  when  less  than  50  per  cent.  Also,  128.  per  gallon  on 
culinary  flavouring  essences  ;  and  20s.  on  perfumed  spirits. 

By  "  The  Tobacco  Excise  Duties  Act,  1896,**  the  excise  duty  on 
cigarettes  made  in  the  colony  is  now  (from  the  31st  December,  1896) 
2s.  6d.  per  pound  on  machine-made  and  Is.  per  pound  on  hand-made 
cigarettes.  * 

''  The  Tobacco  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,**  enacts  that  all 
packages  of  manufactured  tobacco  shall  be  labelled  before  leaving 
the  manufactory,  and  provides  for  the  issue  of  warrants  to  use 
cutting-machines  for  cutting  duty-paid  manufactured  tobacco  for 
sale  (or  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  by  hand),  aod  to 
manufacture  cigarettes  by  hand,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  duties  authorised  by  "The  Timber  Export  Act,  1901,"  will 
be  found  given  on  page  99  in  detail  with  the  full  tariff. 


SECTION  ni.— EXPORTS  AND  TOTAL  TRADE 

Thb  value  of  all  the  exports  in  1901,  exclusive  of  horses  and 
forage  sent  to  South  Africa  with  the  New  Zealand  Contingents, 
was  £12,881,424;  the  value  of  New  Zealand  produce  exported, 
£12,690,460:  an  average  of  £16  6s.  3d.  per  head  of  popiilation, 
against  £17  Is.  lid.  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  in  the 
Talue  of  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  for  1901  in  respect  of 
Ihat  for  1900  amounts  to  £364,789,  or  2*79  per  cent. 

A  comparative  table  showing  the  value  of  New  Zealand  domestic 
exports  for  fourteen  years  is  given  further  on,  with  comments. 
The  continuous  rise  observed  from  1895  to  190O  was  arrested  in 
1901. 

A  comparative  statement  of  exports  according  to  value  for  the 
two  years  is  given,  showing  the  amounts  for  various  principal 
articles,  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  colony,  classified 
according  to  their  nature  into  groups  : — 


Thb  Mihs. 

Coal 
Gold 
Silyer,  and  minerals    . . 

Tear  1900. 

£ 
98,186 
..     1,489,602 
52,474 

Year  1001. 

142,176 

1,758,784 

74,008 

1,969,968 

17,851 

8,201 

965 

Increase 

in 

1901. 

£ 

44,040 

814,182 

21,529 

879,751 

Decrease 

in 

1901. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Total       . . 

..     1,590,212 

18,644 
1,962 
1,078 

•  • 

Thb  Firhbbibs. 
Fiah 
OyftecB 
Other 

1^249 

798 

•  • 

118 

Total       .. 

21,674 

22,017 

12,458 
446,114 

294,699 
1,191 

848 

•  • 

Thb  Fobxst. 

KAori-gom     . . 
Timber— 

8awn  and  hewn 

Other 

7,192 
622,298 

282,174 
1,485 

5,261 

.  • 

62,525 

•  • 

176ii79 

•  • 
294 

Totol       . . 

868,144 

754,457 

•  • 

108,687 

Ahimals  and  Pboduob. 

Baoon  and  hams 

Beef  and  pork  (salted) 

Batter 

Cheese 

Hides 

Life-stock 

16,777 

9,580 

740,620 

229,111 

42,089 

89,676 

17.732 
10,226 
882,406 
288,685 
48,470 
16,518 

955 

695 

141,786 

9,574 

1,481 

•  • 
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Incrc 

»ase 

Decrease 

Tear  1900. 

Year  1001. 

in 
1901. 

in 
19UL 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Animals  and  Pboducb — corUd, 

Preserved  meats 

94,524 

87.683 

•  • 

6,841 

Frozen  meat 

.     2,123,881 

2,253»262 

129, 

381 

•  « 

Rabbit-skins  . . 

41,689 

57,046 

15. 

357 

•  • 

Sausage-skins 

48,158 

39,498 

3,660 

Sheepskins  and  pelts  . . 

279,391 

264,579 

14,812 

Tallow 

368,473 

351,710 

16,763 

Wool 

.     4,749,196 

3,699,103 

.     1 

,050,003 

Other 

8,794 

7,280 

1,514 

Total 

.     8,786,858 

7,969,197 

•  • 

817,661 

AOBICULTUBAL  PbODUOTS. 

1 

Bran  and  sharps 

13,062 

15,294 

2,232 

•  • 

Chaff 

76 

92 

17 

a  • 

Flour 

17,044 

8,495 

•  • 

8,549 

Grain — 

Barley 

28,236 

13,241 

•  • 

14,994 

Beans  and  peas 

25,275 

26,028 

753 

•  • 

Maize 

24,675 

15,085 

■  • 

9,490 

Malt 

50,606 

32,252 

•  • 

18,254 

Oats 

552,270 

922,301 

370,031 

•  • 

Wheat 

351,494 

276,111 

•  • 

75,388 

Hops 

13,874 

17,189 

3,315 

•  « 

Oatmeal 

26,622 

27,591 

969 

•  • 

Potatoes 

25,184 

90,658 

65,524 

•  • 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover) 

93,006 

69,937 

•  ■ 

23,069 

Other 

9,393 

18,112 

8,719 
301,821 

«  •                     ' 

Total 

.     1,230,666 

1,532,386 

•  • 

Manufactures. 

Apparel 

3,654 

7,227 

3,573 

•  • 

1 

Leather 

112,867 

112,400 

•  * 

467 

Phorminm  (New  Zealand  hemp 

>)         332,182 

195,728 

•  • 

136.454 

Woollen  manufactures 

12,528 

13,759 

1,231 

•  • 

Other  manufactures    . . 

88,111 

96,028 
425,142 

7,917 

•  • 

Total       . . 

549,342 

•  • 

124,200 

Miscellaneous 

13,454 

17,298 

3,844 

•  • 

Total  exports   (colonial  produc 

:e 

and  manufactures) 

.    13,055,249 

12,690,4o0 

•  • 

364,789 

k>p6cie            •  •             •  •            • 

22,903 

11,614 

•  • 

11,289 

Other     exports      (British     an 

d 

foreign)  .. 

168,009 

179,350 

11,341 

•  • 

Total  exports  ..£13,246,161    12,881,424  ..         364,737 

The  class  designated  **  Animals  and  Produce  "  shows  by  far  the 
greatest  value,  the  sum  for  1901  being  £7,969,197,  which  includes 
£3,699,103  for  wool  and  £2,253,262  for  frozen  meat.  The  total 
value  of  exports  in  this  class  decreased  during  the  year  by  £817,661, 
on  a  total  of  £8,786,858  in  1900. 
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'*  The  Mine "  takes  second  place  among  the  classes  for  total 
value,  with  an  export  of  coal,  gold,  silver,  and  other  minerals 
amounting  to  £1,969,963  for  1901,  being  an  increase  of  £379,751  on 
£1,590,212,  the  export  for  the  previous  year. 

•*  Agricultural  Products,"  principally  grain,  potatoes,  and  seeds, 
take  third  place,  and  show  an  advance  of  £301,821  on  the  value 
exported  in  1900,  oats  and  potatoes  contributing  the  bulk  of  the 
increase. 

"The  Forest"  shows  the  export  for  last  year  to  be  £754,457, 
which,  on  account  of  a  falling  off  in  the  kauri- gum  industry,  gives 
a  decrease  of  £108,687.  • 

"Manufactures"  are  set  down  at  £425,142  in  1901,  being 
£124,200  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  Phormium  shows  a  decline 
on  the  operations  for  1900  of  £136,454.  Woollen  manufactures  sent 
abroad  increased  slightly  ;  and  leather  decreased  by  £467. 

The  smallest  group  in  respect  to  value  is  "  The  Fisheries,"  which, 
however,  shows  an  increase  in  value.  The  total  for  the  group  was 
£22,017  last  year. 

The  exports  of  New  Zealand  produce  or  manufacture  for  the 
two  last  years  have  also  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  quantity,  and 
the  articles  are  again  grouped  in  the  next  table  according  to  the  same 
classification  as  that  used  for  purposes  of  comparing  the  values. 

QuAiffnnss  of  the  Pbincipal  Abticles  of  New  Zealand  Pboduce  exported. 


Items. 

Tear  1900. 

Year  1901. 

IncreAse 
in  1901. 

Decrease 
in  1901. 

The  Mine:— 

Coal 

Tons 

112,707 

159,643 

46,936 

•  • 

Gold 

Oz. 

373,614 

455,558 

81,944 

•  • 

Silver 

«f 

326,467 

571 , 134 

244,677 

« • 

Minerals 

Tons 

2,335 

945 

•  • 

1,390 

The  Fisheries : — 

Fish 

Cwt. 

11,283 

11,020 

•  • 

263 

Oysters 

Doz. 

234,992 

383,680 

148,688 

.. 

Whalebone 

Lb. 

6,608 

1,232 

•  • 

6,376 

The  Forest  :— 

• 

Fungus 

Cwt. 

4,139 

5,902 

1,763 

•  • 

Gum  (kauri) 

Tons 

10,159 

7,541 

•  • 

2,618 

Timber  (sawn  and  hewn)  Ft. 

57,517,085 

71,822,369 

14,305,284 

•  • 

Animals  and  Produce : — 

Bacon  and  hams 

Cwt. 

5,334 

5, -500 

166 

•  • 

Beef  and  Pork  (salted) 

4V 

8,192 

8,281 

89 

.. 

Butter 

It 

172,583 

201.591 

29,008 

•  • 

Cheese 

t 

102,849 

104,294 

1,445 

•  • 

Hides 

No. 

47,292 

47,875 

583 

•  • 

Live-stock  .. 

m 

5,674 

4,298 

•  • 

1,376 

Meats  (preserved) 

Cwt. 

44,402 

35,258 

•  • 

9,144 

(frozen) 

If 

1,844,831 

1,857,547 

12,716 

•  • 

Saosagfi-skins 

m 

9,391 

9,133 

•  • 

258 

Skins  (rabbit) 

No. 

5,690,893 

7,112,008 

1,421,115 

•  a 

.     (sheep)  and  pelts 

n 

4,669,430 

4,601,631 

•  • 

67,899 

TaUow 

Cwt. 

367,780 

335,360 

•  • 

32,420 

Wool 

Lb. 

140,706,486 

146,820,079 

6,113,698 

•  • 
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QUANTITIBS  OF  THE   PBINOIPAIi  AbTIGLBS    OF    NsW  ZbALAND  PbODDCE 

"Ei^ORTED— continued. 


Items. 

Tear  1900. 

Tear  1001. 

Increase 
in  1901. 

Decrease 
in  1901. 

Agricultural  Produots : — 

Bran  and  sharps       • .  Tons 

4,492 

4,754 

262 

•  • 

Chaff           . .            » »      0 

25 

28 

8 

•  • 

Flour           ..            ..      IT 

2.618 

1,305 

1,308 

Grain,  barley            ..  Bush. 

248,048 

119,779 

123,269 

0     beans  and  peas       , 

174,623 

166,184 

8,339 

«     m^e 

«     malt               ..       » 

193,720 

124,447 

69,273 

220,893 

141,324 

79,569 

«      oats                   ..        m 

5,818,648 

10,514,924 

4,696,276 

•  • 

«     wheat                      « 

2,867,069 

2,301,092 

•  • 

565,977 

Hops           ..            ..  Owt. 

2,876 

4,298 

1,422 

•  • 

Oatmeal      ..            ..  Tons 

2,972 

3,323 

351 

•  • 

Potatoes      ..            ..      » 

13,422 

22,834 

9,412 

•  • 

Seeds  (grass  and  clover)  Bush* 

851,630 

294,347 

•  * 

57,283 

Manufactures : — 

Ale  and  beer             . .  Oals. 

18,615 

19,449 

834 

•  • 

Cordage       ..            ..  Owt. 

1,532 

647 

•  • 

885 

Leather       ..            ..  Cwt. 

18,131 

18,281 

150 

•  • 

Phormium  (New  Zea- 

land hemp)            . .  Tons 

15,906 

10,171 

•  • 

5.785 

Soap            ..             ..  Owt. 

3,936 

6,014 

2,078 

•  • 

*  At  901b.  to  the  bushel. 

The  numerical  increases  in  such  articles  as  butter,  oats,  wool, 
coal,  silver,  gold,  timber,  potatoes,  hops,  rabbitskins,  and  soap,  are 
all  most  satisfactory,  and  in  some  cases  (notably  butter,  timber,  gold, 
silver,  coal,  oats,  and  potatoes)  very  considerable ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  export  of  tallow,  sheepskins,  pelts,  and  phormium,  and  gome 
other  items  (including  kauri-gum),  dechned  in  1901.  The  rates  of 
increase  and  decrease  for  the  principal  articles  are  exhibited  in  the 
table  following : — 

Imcbbasss. 


Bate  of  Increase  per 

Bate  ot  Increase  per 

Export  of 

Cent,  in  1001  over 

Export  of                    Cent,  in  1901  orer 

Qaantiey  in  1900. 

Quantity  lu  1900. 

Oats  . . 

..  Bush.    ..     80-71 

Ohaff               ..  Tons      . 

.     1200 

SUver 

..  Oz. 

. .     74-95 

Oatmeal         ..  Tons 

.     11-81 

Potatoes 

..  Tons 

. .     7012 

Leather           ..  Owt. 

.       8-27 

Oysters 

..  Doz. 

..     63-27 

Bran  and  sharps  Tons 

.       5-88 

Soap 

..  Owt. 

. .     62-79 

Ale  and  beer  . .  Qals.     . 

.       4-48 

Hops 

..  Cwt. 

. .     49-44 

Wool               ..Lb. 

4-84 

Fungas 

..  Owt.      . 

.     42-59 

BaooQ  and  hams  Cwt. 

811 

Ooals 

..  Tons 

. .     41*65 

Cheese             ..  Cwt. 

.       1-40 

Rahbit-skins 

..  No. 

. .     24  97 

Hides              ..  No. 

.       1-28 

Timber 

. .  Pt. 

. .     24-87 

Beef  and  pork..  Owt. 

.       109 

Gold 

..  Oz. 

. .     21-94 

Meat  (frozen) . .  Cwt. 

0-60 

Batter 

..  Owt. 

. .     16-81 

<i.5aMes 

Jl.aB8.TM 

tvmjeK 

'*.T«U» 

Mhm.ni 

«1,B1JIB 

M,SU.BU 

ttjttum 

^4lll« 

jUMMB 

esjaoLui 

tafiB»,m 

C8.390.us  fMTTJM   dt^ifla  £v>fauim  £u.nuio  Ma.iiH.SM  JUiMa.«B 
1895       1B96       1897        1898       1899       1900       1901 


1 

t 

J 


i  . 


EXPORTS. 

Ibl 

DSCBEASBS. 

Export  of 

Bate  of  Decrease  per 

Cent,  in  1001  over 

Quantity  in  190C. 

Export  of 

Rate  of  Decrease  per 

Cent,  in  1901  over 

Quantity  in  1900. 

Whalebone 

. .  Lb. 

•  • 

81-36 

Preserved  meat 

Cwt. 

20-59 

Mint  rals 

..  Tons 

69-63 

Wheat 

Busb. 

19-74 

Cordage 

. .  Cwt. 

57-77 

Seeds 

Busb. 

16-29 

Barley 

..  Bush. 

50-72 

Tallow 

Cwt. 

8-82 

Float 

..  Tons 

50-06 

Beans  and  peas 

Busb. 

4-78 

Phormium 

. .  Tons 

3606 

Sausage-skins.. 

Cwt. 

2-75 

Malt.. 

. .  Busb. 

36-02 

Pish  . . 

Cwt. 

2-33 

Maze 

. .  Bush. 

35  76 

Sheepskins  and 

Gum  (Kauri) 

. .  Tons 

25-77 

pelts 

No. 

•  • 

1-45 

Live- stock 

. .  No. 

24-25 

The  position  as  to  value  in  respect  of  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
1888  to  1901  inclusive,  is  presented  in  a  table  giving  the  domestic 
exports  for  each.  The  most  important  items  of  export  given  under 
the  heading  *'  Other  New  Zealand  Produce "  are  coal,  silver, 
minerals,  fish,  oysters,  fungus,  kauri-gum,  timber,  bacon  and  hams, 
salted  and  ^preserved  meats,  tallow,  sheep-  and  rabbit-skins,  hides, 
sausage-skins,  and  live-stock.  The  aggregate  value  of  these  in  1901 
was  £1,881,114. 


Exports  op  New  Zealand  Pboduce. 


d 
o  o 


Wool. 


Gold. 


Frozen 
Meat. 


Butter 

and 
Gheeee. 


Agricul- 
tural 
Produce. 


Manu- 
factures 


other 
N.Z.  Pro- 
duce. 


Total. 


1888,3.115,098 


1889 


18904450.599 


1891 
1892J 


18933.774,788 


1894 
1895 


1897 
1896 
1899 


3.976,375 


4.129,686 
4,313,307 


4.827.016 
3,662,131 


1896  4,391,848 


4.443.144 
4.645,804 
4.324,627 


1900  4,749,196 


1901 


3,699,103 


914,309 

785,490 

751,360 

1,007,172 

951,963 

915,921 

887,865 

1,162,181 

1,041,428 

980,204 

1,080,691 

1,513,180 

1,439,602 

1,753,784 


£ 

628,800 
783,374 
1,087,617 
1,194,724 
1,033,377 
1,085,167 
1,194,545 
1,262,711 
1,251,993 
1,566,286 
1,698,750 
2,088,856 
2,123,881 
2,253,262 


£ 

197,170 
213,945 
207.687 
236,933 
318,204 
354,271 
366,483 
378,510 
411,882 
553,122 
539,466 
713,617 
969,731 
1.121.091 


£ 

905,907 

1,424,297 

1,289,864 

894,467 

1,035,637 

716,546 

317,655 

326,029 

572,355 

495,175 

410,677 

913,678 

1,230,565 

1,532,386, 


£ 

283,383 
569,880 
547,947 
420,357 
367,677 
345,636 
224,958 
188,702 
198,081 
197,601 
253,805 
378.066 
549.342 
425,142 


£ 

1,260,461 
1,288,647 
1,393,687 
1,516,755 
1,345,703 
1.365,164 
1,266,626 
1,409.889 
1,309,749 
1,360.735 
1,695,795 
1,867,716 
1,992,932 
1,905,692 


£ 

7,255,128 

9,042,008 

9,428,761 

9,400,094 

9,365,868 

8,557,443 

9,085,148 

8,390,163 

9,177,336 

9,596.267 

10,324.988 

11.799,740 

13,055,249 

12,690,460 


The  preceding  tahle  shows  that  the  value  of  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce  fell  from  £9,428,761  in  1890  to  £8,390,153  in 
1895.  rose  in  1896  to  £9,177,336,  in  1897  to  £9,596,267,  in  1898  to 
£10,324,988,  in  1899  to  £11,799,740,  in  1900  to  £13,055,249,  and  in 
1901  declined  to  £12,690,460. 

Thus  there  was  a  net  increase  of  exports,  since  1895,  to  the 
value  of  £4,3oO,307,  all  New  Zealand  produce,  and  far  more  than 
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a  recovery  to  the  figures  for  1890  and  1891  (after  which  had 
followed  a  decrease  in  values).  With  the  amouut  of  increase  in 
money  must  he  considered  the  state  of  prices  of  the  various  kinds 
of  produce. 

The  export  of  wool,  measured  by  quantity,  rose  from  102,817,077  lb. 
in  1890  to  146,820,079 lb.  in  1901,  or  at  the  rate  of  4280  per  cent., 
and  that  of  frozen  meat  from  898,894  cwt.  to  1,857,547  cwt. 

Gold,  too,  which  was  exported  to  the  quantity  of  187,641  oz.  in 
1890,  increased  to  455,558  oz.  in  1901,  the  rate  of  increase  being 
upwards  of  142*78  per  cent. 

Be-exports. 

The  re-export  trade  of  the  colony  would  seem  from  the  sub- 
joined figures  to  have  been  almost  stationary  for  the  last  ten 
years,  the  figures  for  1890  and  1901  only  difiFering  by  a  sum  of 
£38,795.  .  The  re-exports  of  merchandise  in  1901  were  valued  at 
£179,350,  or  only  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports, 
excluding  specie. 


EXPOBTS   OF   BbITISH,   FOREIGN,   AND  OTHEB  CoiiONIAL  PbODUCB 

(excluding  Spscib). 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 


£ 

..     140,655 

1896 

..     160,765 

1897 

..     125,062 

1898 

..     123,402 

1899 

..     136,402 

1900 

..     127,966 

1901 

£ 

122,571 
144,965 
124,850 
123,682 
168,009 
179,350 


With  these  sums  may  be  contrasted  the  re-export  trade  of  New 
South  Wales— a  State  having  less  than  double  the  population  of 
New  Zealand — which,  exclusive  of  specie,  amounted  in  1900  to 
£4,708,567,  or  no  less  than  2116  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  goods 
exported. 

Exports  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands, 

The  exports  from  the  North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively, 
excluding  **  Parcels  post,"  during  the  last  three  years  were  as 
under: — 


Tear. 

North  IslaDd. 

Middle  Island. 

Proportion  to 

Total  Export. 

£ 

£ 

North  Island. 

Middle  Island 

1899  .. 

..     6,011,289 

6,916,290 

50-40 

4960 

1900  .. 

..     6,707,964 

6,626,397 

50-70 

49-30 

1901  .. 

..     6,077,724 

6,787,546 

47-24 

62-76 

The  Middle  Island  exported  in  1901  more    than    half   of   the 
total  for  the  two  islands. 

Wool  exported  and  prodticed. 

The  quantity  of  wool  exported  in  1901,  as  previously  shown,  was 
146,820,0791b.,  valued  at  £3,699,103,  an  increase  of  6,113,5931b.,  or 
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4*34  per  cent,  on  the  quantity  exported  in  the  previous  year,  but  a 
decrease  of  £1,050,093,  or  22*  11  per  cent,  on  the  value.  The 
annual  production  of  wool  is  best  estimated  by  taking  the  exports 
for  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  commencement 
of  shearing,  and  adding  thereto  the  quantity  used  in  the  colony  for 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  following  shows  the  produce  for  each  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  ending  on  the  30th  September : — 


Tear  ending  aOth  September. 

Qa&ntitj 
exported. 

Qasntity 

parchased  by 

Local  Mills. 

Total  Annual 
Produce. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1888 

89,276.268 

4.079,563 

93,355,831 

1889             

96,618,507 

3,566,004 

99,174,511 

1890 

102,522,185 

2,979,293 

105,601,478 

1891 

108,619.473 

2,918,073 

111,537,546 

1892 

110,860,050 

3,388,954 

114,1^49,004 

1898 

119,643,874 

2,629,855 

122,273,729 

1894 

128,480,457 

2,476,155 

130,956,612 

1895 

129,333,769 

8,299,132 

132,632,901 

1896 

128,309,678 

3,989,934 

132,299,607 

1897 

134,410,955 

3,298,469 

137,709,424 

1898 

150,401,399 

3,763.831 

154,165,230 

1899 

143.644.203 

4,258,505 

147,902,708 

1900 

144.829,515 

3,223,392 

148.052.907 

1901 

143.064,789 

4,629,924 

147,694,713 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
crease since  1898,  the  wool-clip  has  increased  by  over  68  per  cent, 
during  the  last  fourteen  years. 

To  arrive  at  a  perfectly  correct  estimate  of  the  increase  in  wool 
production 'it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
portion of  greasy,  scoured  (and  sliped),  and  washed  wool  exported 
each  year,  the  washing  process  of  course  greatly  reducing  the 
weight.  The  percentages  of  greasy,  scoured,  and  washed  wool  to 
the  total  quantities  exported  during  the  last  four  years  are  :— 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Oreasy. 
Per  Cent. 

Scoured  and  SUped. 
Per  Cent. 

Washed. 
Per  Cent. 

78  62 

20-36 

102 

77-64 

21-64 

0-82 

78-62 

20-10 

1-28 

78-25 

20-61 

1-14 

The  increase  in  the  wool-production  is,  of  course,  mainly  due  to 
the  greater  number  of  sheep — namely,  20,233,099  in  April..  1901, 
against  15,423,328  in  May,  1889.  A  comparative  statement  for 
several  years  is  supplied,  showing  the  number  of  flocks  in  groups  of 


sizes: — 
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saw    MMAJLAafU  QWWUCIA^ 


GV  Wtjoems^  USBO  tm  J3&L^ 


iiiae  of  ffloeita. 


UirderSOO   .. 

T.66a 

a,82a 

10,314 

12^026 

ixsm 

12^239 

11. TOO 

goo  and  under  LOOO.. 

1.52& 

2,083 

2,.tiiT 

i,605  , 

a,708 

2,810 

3.099 

1,000         ,,          2^)0.- 
3,000        .          5,000.. 

364 
366 

i,L<>a 

761 

1,409 
993 

1,460 
1       892 

'-  2.413- 

2,631^ 

2,87T: 

5,000         ,        10,000.. 

fflv3 

314 

34g 

340 

341 

3@ 

3ffr 

10,000       ^        20,000.. 

236 

231 

230 

231 

231 

196 

199 

90,000  and  ogwacds  . . 

160 

176 

179 

147 

144 

139 

138 

Totttla 

11,309 

13,530 

15,837 

17,703 

18,722 

18,367 

18,380 

•  Fmm  T.OOft  to  'iJOli^  I,7!W  flocks :  from  IJXIQ  to  5.000,  «14  Socte, 
^  ?rnm  I,0«)  to  i.iOO,  1,371  flocks*;  from  2.  00  to  3.0OQ,  650  docks. 
:  From  UOQO  co  i^SOA,  XltB  flocks;  from  'i^JOu  co  a.UQU,  fSm  docks. 

It  will  be  apparenc  that  the  general  tendency  of  increase 
the  year  IBOO  is  Cowards  the  multiplication  of  the  snaller  flocks, 
whose  owners  are  better  able  to  cope  with,  the  rabbit  difficulty 
than  the  large  mnholders. 

Export  of  Eabbit'Skins. 

Prior  to  1878  rabbit-skins  were  a  very  small  item  in  the  exports, 
bnt  in  thafi  year  the  number  sent  ont  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
3,951,209.  tea  years  afcer  ( IS88)  the  export  had  risen  to  11.809,407, 
from  which  it  iacreased  to  17.041,106  in  1893,  the  greatest  number 
as  yet  exported  in  a  year.  From  1895  the  fall  was  rapid,  and  the 
export  for  1898  only  reached  6,607, 93-:^  skins.  In  1899  there  was 
a  si:«^hc  upwarl  tendency,  the  numoer  exported  being  7,891,643, 
whicti,  however,  fell  to  5,690,893  in  the  year  1900,  while  in  1901 
7,122,008  skin:>  were  exported. 

The  tigures  for  the  years  in  which  there  has  been  decline  are 
quoted  : — 


Tear. 

1893 
18^4 

isye 

1897 


Nomber  of  R&bbit-skms 
ttxporteiL 

17,041. loe 
14,267,:385 
15,229,314 
10,828,612 
8,099,334 


Year. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


SFomlMr  of 

6,607.9S4 

7,891,648 
..        5,690,893 

..       7,112,008 


From  the  above  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  importance  of  the  export 
has  very  much  diminished.  The  fall,  represented  in  money  Tsdne, 
has  oeen : — 

Value  of  Sal>bit-ikiB» 

£ 
..   51,607 
..   81,118 
. .   41,689 
..   57,046 

While  the  amount  of  money  received  for  this  prodoce  oi  the 

colony  shows  less  profit  than  formerly,  it  may  be  a 


Vnmr 

Value  of  Babbit^akina 

Tear. 

xoar. 

exported. 
..     138,952 

1893 

1898 

1894 

..       87,993 

1899 

1895 

..       85,022 

1900 

1896 

..       65,599 

1901 

1897 

..       47,472 

FROZEN   MEAT   EXPORTED. 
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result,  as  seemingly  indicating  some  abatement  of  the  rabbit  pest. 
Large  quantities  of  frozen  rabbits  are  now  exported,  and  are  alluded 
to  in  the  remarks  on  the  frozen  meat  industry  on  the  next  page. 

Export  of  Sheepskins  and  Pelts, 

These  form  a  more  important  article  of  export  at  the  present 
time  than  the  rabbit-skins,  though  in  the  year  1888  the  position  was 
the  reverse  as  regards  value  in  money.  In  1888  the  number  of 
sheepskins  and  pelts  sent  away  from  New  Zealand  was  1,646,401, 
against  4,601,531  in  1901,  a  rise  of  179*49  per  cent,  for  the  period 
between  those  years.  The  value  increased  from  £83,574  to  £264,579, 
or  216*58  per  cent.     Figures  for  the  last  eight  years  are  quoted : — 


VAA-r 

Export  of  SheepskioB 

"VoM-r 

Export  of  Sheepskins 

XtMkk. 

aDd  Pelts. 

XOOlA  • 

and  Pelts. 

No. 

No. 

1894      .. 

..     2,681,662 

1898     . . 

..     4,995,326 

1895      .. 

..     3,280.639 

1899     . . 

..     4,960,054 

1896      .. 

..     3,001,791 

1900     .. 

..     4,669,430 

1897       .. 

..     3,688,061 

1901     .. 

..     4,601,631 

Export  of  Tallow, 

Besides  wool  and  meat,  tallow  is  largely  exported,  and  since  the 
year  1888,  when  136,460  cwt.  were  sent  away,  the  export  in- 
creased to  335,360  cwt.  in  1901.  In  value  this  export  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  either  sheepskins  or  rabbit-skins,  and  the  money  is 
indeed  more  than  the  total  for  those  two  articles  taken  together. 
The  eight  latest  years  show  the  following  results : — 


TaitiOW  exported. 

Tears. 

Cwt. 

£ 

Years. 

Cwt. 

£ 

1894      .. 

..     199,400 

204,499 

1898     . . 

..     347,160 

302,141 

1895      .. 

..     263,560 

260,999 

1899     .. 

..     338,620 

311.649 

1896      .. 

..     222,540 

208.821 

1900     .. 

..     367,780 

368,473 

1897      .. 

..     310,200 

269,964 

1901     .. 

..     335,360 

351,710 

Frozen  Meat  exported. 

Frozen  meat  now  takes  second  place  among  the  exports  of  New 
Zealand  produce.  In  1901,  1,857,547  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,253,262, 
were  shipped  in  the  colony.  An  account  of  the  development  of 
the  industry  was  given  in  a  special  article  in  the  Year-book,  1894. 
The  total  export  for  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  trade 
has  been : — 


Tear. 

1882  . 

1883  . 

1884  . 

1885  . 

1886  . 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


lib. 

1,707,328 

9,853,200 

28,445,228 

33,204,976 

38,758,160 

45,035,984 

61,857,376 

73,564,064 

100,934,766 

110,199,082 


Year. 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Lb. 
97,636,567 
100,262,463 
114,827,216 
127,018,864 
123,676,544 
167,687,152 
173,798,576 
208,972,624 
206,621,072 
208,045,264 
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The  above  figures  for  1899  include  129,224  cwt.,  or  4,876,534 
(number)  of  frozen  rabbits  and  hares  in  the  skin ;  those  for  190Q 
include  12.260  (731  cwt.)  of  hares,  and  6,501,997  rabbits,  weighing 
167,971  cwt.,  valued  at  £154,856,  and  those  for  1901,  inchide  42,202 
(2,943  cwt.)  of  hares,  and  4.830,669  (124,353  cwt.)  of  rabbits,  valued 
at  £117.813,  so  that  these  animals  can  hardly  now  be  looked  apon 
as  wholly  a  nuisance. 

To  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the  meat  export  in  1901  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  consideration,  with  the  amount  of  £2,253,262, 
value  of  frozen  meat  before  stated,  £10,858  for  frozen  fish;  also 
the  value  of  preserved  meats,  £87,683;  of  salted  beef  and  pork, 
£10,225;  and  of  bacon  and  hams,  £17.732. 

Oold  exported. 

The  amount  of  gold  exported  in  1901  was  455,558  oz.,  an  in- 
crease of  81,944  oz.  on  the  quantity  exported  in  1900. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  duty  to  the  31st  December, 
1901,  which  may  be  reckoned  as  approximately  the  amount  obtained 
in  the  colony,  was  15,064,469  oz.,  of  the  value  of  £59,159,884.  For 
fuller  information,  see  special  section  on  mining. 

Grain  exported. 

The  value  of  the  grain  exported  in  1901  was  £1,285,811.  The 
grain  exports  for  1900  and  1901  were  made  up  as  under  : — 

1900.  1901. 


Bushels. 

£ 

Bushels. 

£ 

Wheat    .. 

..     2.867.069 

361.494 

2.301.092 

276,111 

Oats 

..     6,818,648 

662,270 

10,614.924 

922,301 

Barley     . . 

243.048 

28.236 

119,779 

13,241 

Malt 

220.893 

60.606 

141,324 

82,262 

Maize 

193.720 

24.676 

124,447 

16,086 

Pea8  and  beans 

174.623 

26.276 

166.184 

26,028 

Bye  and  unenumc 

(rated 

11.946 

1.669 

6.766 

793 

Total  quantity  and  value    9.629,847  £1,084.014  13,373,616  £1,285,8U 

Compared  with  the  previous  year  the  quantity  and  value  of  grain 
exported  in  1901  show  excellent  increase. 

Ontil  1899  the  decline  in  the  export  of  wheat  had  been  very 
great,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures : — 


v^^.  Wheat  exported. 

^^^^'  Bushels. 

1890  ..  ..     4,467.026 

1892  ..  ..     2,460.774 

1894  228,904 

1896  ..  ..         463.123 


v«„.  Wheat  exported. 

""•  Bushels. 

1898  ..  ..  10.090 

1899  ..  ..     2,901,676 

1900  ..     2.867,069 

1901  ..  ..     2,301,092 


The  imports  of  wheat  during  1898  exceeded  the  exports  by  upwards 
of  50,000  bushels,  but  in  1899.  1900.  and  1901  the  imports  were 
practically  nil,  the  small  quantity  introduced  into  the  colony  being 
for  seeding  purposes  only. 
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In  oats,  the  quantity  exported  in  1901  shows  a  large  increase 
over  that  for  the  previous  year : — 


1891 
1692 
1894 
1896 


Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

4,052,414 
3,880,444 
1,968,288 
2,247,058 


Tear. 

1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Export  of  Oats. 
Bushels. 

816,210 

3,520,734 

5,818,648 

10,514,924 


The  acreages  under  cereals  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  : — 


1889-1900. 

Acres. 

Land  in  wheat  (for  threshing)  . .       269,749 

oats  «  ..       898,248 

barley  ,  ..         48,008 


1900-1901. 
Acres. 

206,465 

449,584 

80,881 


1901-1903. 

Acres. 
168,462 
406,924 

26,514 


Butter  and  Cheese  exported. 

The  total  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  exported  in  the  past 
thirteen  years,  and  the  amount  of  either  commodity  sent  to  the 
United  Kingdom  is  tabulated : — 


Year. 

Total 

Export  of 

Butter 

Butter* 

Exported  to  the 

United 

ILiDgdom. 

Total 

Export  of 

Cheese. 

Cheese 

Exported  to  the 

United 

Kingdom. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

1889     .. 

37,955 

21,099 

26,558 

7,683 

1890     . 

84,816 

26,579 

40,451 

31,043 

1891     . 

89,480 

28,989 

39,770 

29,565 

1892     . 

58,930 

41,509 

41,498 

30,000 

1893     .. 

68,149 

52,863 

46,201 

41,567 

1894     .. 

60,771 

58,845 

55,655 

54,540 

1895     .. 

57,964 

55,194 

76,743 

73,369 

1896     .. 

71,853 

60,092 

71,872 

58,692 

1897     . 

99,002 

79,849 

77,683 

67,681 

1898     .. 

96,801 

80,814 

68,711 

41,412 

1899     . 

136,086 

121,602 

69,440 

40,901 

1900     . 

172, 5a3 

105,871 

102,849 

81,908 

1901     . 

201,591 

170,903 

104,294 

74,510 

Of  the  butter  exported  in  1901, 170,903  cwt.,  valued  at  £740,980, 
were  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom;  3,826 cwt.,  value  £18,415, 
to  New  South  Wales  ;  14,488  cwt.,  value  £64,973,  to  Victoria ; 
2,956 cwt.,  value  £14,624,  to  Tasmania;  2,493 cwt.,  value  £11,251, 
to  Western  Australia ;  1,480  cwt.,  value  £6,438,  to  South  Australia  ; 
482  cwt.,  value  £1,928,  to  Fiji;  4,089  cwt.,  value  £19,118,  to  Cape 
Colony  and  Natal;  854 cwt.,  value  £4,573,  to  the  South  Seas; 
7 cwt.,  value  £38,  to  the  United  States  of  America,  West  Coast; 
6  cwt.,  value  £26,  to  Japan  ;  and  8  cwt.,  valued  at  £40,  to  other 
countries. 

Of  the  cheese  exported,  74,510  cwt.,  valued  at  £168,159,  were  sent 
to  the  United  Kingdom ;  16,572  cwt.,  value  £38,531,  to  New  South 
Wales;  6,478 cwt.,  value  £15,353,  to  Victoria;  4,796 cwt.,  value 
£11,503,  to  Western  Austraha ;  and  1,033  cwt.,  value  £2,723,  to  the 
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other  Australian  States.  While  the  quantity  of  butter  exported 
in  1901,  201,591  cwt.,  shows  an  increase  of  431  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  exported  in  1889,  the  increase  in  the  export  of  cheese 
during  the  thirteen  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  293  per  cent. — 
104,294  cwt.  in  1901,  as  against  26,658  cwt.  in  1889. 

Phormium  exported, 

Phormium,  of  which  10,171  tons  (excluding  342  tons  of  tow), 
valued  at  £195,728,  were  exported  in  1901,  shows  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  export,  on  comparing  the  figures  for  last  year  with 
those  for  1900,  when  the  quantity  sent  away  was  15,906  tons.  Out- 
side of  the  question  of  prices,  a  large  permanent  development  of  this 
industry  depends  on  the  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  the 
plants  used,  and  on  improvements  in  the  method  of  preparing  the 
fibre. 

Kauri-gum  exported. 

The  export  for  1901  (7,541  tons)  is  a  substantial  one.  The  value 
was  £446,114,  or  an  average  of  £59  3s.  2d.  per  ton.  Full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  uses  of  this  resin  and  the  kauri-gum  industry  generally 
is  given  in  a  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  the  Year-book  for  1900. 
It  embraces  interesting  matter  from  the  report  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission which  investigated  the  whole  subject  in  1898. 

Exports  from  different  Ports,  dc. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  exports  from  each 
port  in  New  Zealand  for  the  last  two  years,  arranged  in  order  of 
magnitude  for  1901 : — 


1901. 

1900. 

£ 

£ 

Lyttelfcon  . . 

.   2,489,470 

2,522,912 

Wellingbon 

.   1,943,963 

2,345,395 

Auckland  . . 

.   1,922,792 

2,068,361 

Dunedin   .. 

.   1,463,237 

1,478,071 

Invercargill  and  Blufi 

.   1,005,278 

741,750 

Timaru 

.       849,986 

932,949 

Napier 

.       806,110 

770,159 

New  Plymouth 

.       436,580 

399.700 

Greymouth 

.       406,966 

265,385 

Poverty  Bay 

373,817 

450,125 

Wanganui 

284,162 

386,960 

Oamaru    . . 

.       260,903 

324,616 

Kaipara    . . 

.       192,316 

144,680 

Wairau  and  Pioton 

.       127,705 

141,039 

Nelson 

87,218 

58,303 

Waitara    . . 

68,794 

104,221 

Westport  .. 

61,965 

45,897 

Patea 

49,190 

37,717 

Hokitika  .. 

34,818 

25,475 

Tauranga  . . 

■                        •  • 

646 

The  decrease  of  exports 

during  1^ 

K)l  was  £14,834  at  Dunedin, 

£33,442   at   Lyttelton.   £145,569    at 

Auckland, 

and    £401,432  at 

Wellington. 

DETAILS  OF  ALL  BXP0BT8. 
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Details  op  all  Exports,  1901. 


Articles  exported. 


^cid— 

Carbolio 

Unenumerated 
/Alkali  - 

Soda,  caosiio 

UneDQmerafeed 
Ambergris 
Animals,  living — 

Birda 

Dogs 

Cattle  (horned) 

Horses 

Pigs 

Poultry 

Sheep 

Other  kinds 
Apparel  and  slops 
Anns,  ammunition,   and 
sives — 

Aocontrements 

Cartridges  .. 

Dynamite    . . 

Firearms 

Fuse 

Ordnance  stores 

Livhofracteur,  &o. 

Powder,  blastmg 

Powder,  sporting 

Swords 

Unenumerated 


lb. 

m 

owt. 

lb. 

No. 


m 
m 


explo* 

No. 

m 

lb. 

No. 

coils 

•  • 

lb. 

No. 


Bacon  and  hams — 

Bacon  . .  owt. 

Hams  •  •  tt 

Bags  and  sacks — 

Comsaoks    ..  ..         doz. 

Unenumerated  . .  m 

Basketware  and  wickerware 
Beer  ..  ..        galls. 

Belting,  leather  . .  lb. 

Beverages,  non-alcoholic — 

Aerated  and  mineral  waters,  doz 

Limejaioe,  unsweetened   galls. 

Uneuumerated  . .  « 

Bicycles  and  tricycles  . .  No. 

Materials  for 
Biscuits — 

Fancy,  Ac.  . .  lb. 

Ship's  plain  . .         owt. 


Quantities. 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


British, 
Foreign, 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Manu- 
factures. 


Value  in  Sterling. 


1,792 


14 

20 

290 

265 

75 

3,684 

8,668 


16 


800 


2,589 
2,911 


679 
19,449 


2,200 
36 


8,365 
4,793 


20 


1 
84 


11 


8 


38 
8 


8 


500 

176 

88 

160 

150 

150 

525 

30 


202 
376 


7,340 
10 

22 
1,736 

226 


Produce 
and 

Manu- 
factures 

of  the 
Colony. 


British. 
Foreiffn, ! 
and  other 
Colonial 
Produce 

and 
Manu- 
factures. 


£ 


12 


100 

1 

66 

2,407 

8,628 

130 

581 

4,705 

7^227 


103 


139 


7,319 
10,413 


149 

23 

2,176 


360 

5 

3 

68 


71 
3,536 


1 
44 


180 


10 
1,813 


66 

58 

15 

227 

272 

346 

11 

6 

148 

119 

60 


7,727 
1,248 

2 
1,675 

8 

8 
1,011 

1,854 
1,483 


Total. 


1 
12 

1 

44 

100 

1 

66 

2,407 

8,808 

130 

581 

4,705 

10 

9,040 


66 
156 

16 
227 
272 
485 

11 

6 

148 

119 

60 


7,819 
10,418 

7,727 

1,397 

26 

3,851 

3 

358 

1,016 

3 

1,922 

1,483 

71 
3,536 


raw  ZBAIiAND  OTFICIAIi  TSAS-BOOK. 
Dhaiu  or  u^  EzFOBia,  ISOl—amliiuud. 


QnudUM. 

T^uainBUrUnc. 

BriUtfa. 

BrlUah, 

Piodna 

S1& 

FradOM 

StSi, 

Coloolkl 

Artie].*  eipomd. 

■od 

_jS. 

Teul 

PivlBeB 

oltba 

oliha 

Cal«T. 

MUID- 

COIOB,. 

lUOB- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

BUeking         

180 

l« 

Bokti                                           No. 

"   1* 

"  1 

"966 

100 

l.OBE 

Bonet                                         tons 

10 

43 

d 

B«to,[MriBt*d 

2. 470 

2^457 

4.9!? 

Boou  uid  ihow            . .  do(.  pn. 

"360 

365 

1,356 

955 

3,311 

Bnui                ..                        (ou 

*.400 

13,851 

is.sa 

- 

2 

"  8 

10 

Bncbi,  F>n    ..                          No. 

3,300 

39 

BniKhware  uid  biDoou 

33 

41 

Buttei                                        owt. 

•101.S31 

882,406 

MS.M 

CMaiM                                         lb. 

100 

411 

3 

12 

14 

CsnM  &nd  nttou 

__ 

SI 

i\ 

Ouins 

"93 

» 

:; 

746 

:^ 

0»rritigos,  4o.— 

Gnrritmei    ..                          No. 

21 

t 

751 

48 

■m 

Cart«,  drsjB,  Mid  wkgenu 

OS 

309 

309 

PenunbulUon 

i 

8 

S 

MAteriklglm 

y. 

11 

"51 

«t 

C»aki,  empt;                 . .          No. 

1,031 

915 

353 

655 

1,008 

Omeat                           ..    burelg 

47 

aoo 

30 

133 

la 

Chafi                                          totu 

as 

92 

31 

60 

■  ■ 

assiesa 

"73 
■303 

7i 
338.685 

aoj 

"19 

13 

ij 

8,806 

143il76 

8.867 

151  .MS 

3,264 

337 

ST 

51 

BO 

6 

33 

47 

i,15G 

663 

14 

119 

1.242 

380 

dbtahiS  of  all  bxpobts. 
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Details  op 

ALL  EXPOBTS,  1901^continued. 

Quantities. 

Yalue  in  Sterling. 

British. 

British. 

Produce 

Foreign, 
aod  other 

Produce 

Foreign, 
and  other 

*   -    *■•  -• ^-..    -       M.    .    m 

and 

and 

ArtiOlat  exponM. 

llaon- 

Colonial 

Manu- 

Colonial 

Trk^mi 

factures 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

XOwmlt 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Maou- 
factoree. 

Colony. 

Ifann- 
faoturee. 

•tto»-«m(tiui«<i. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

WMto                                   owt. 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

18 

18 

Wiok                                      lb. 

•  • 

203 

•  • 

14 

14 

Btlery 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

162 

163 

toon                                        No. 

466 

•  • 

399 

•  • 

399 

to^ptrj 

•  • 

•  • 

174 

2,153 

2,327 

Ukce  and  laeoB 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

78 

78 

Ingg,  ehamio&ls,  and  droggisto' 

Obemioals  n.o.e. 

•  • 

•  • 

3C4 

130 

434 

Drags,  drogRints'  snndrias,  and 

ftpoihoearies*  wares 

•  • 

•  • 

674 

2,802 

3,476 

Sheep-dip    .. 

•  • 

•  • 

699 

3,223 

3,922 

DisinleoiantM 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

83 

47 

rJ^W 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

83 

88 

butbenware 

•  • 

•  • 

408 

945 

1,353 

Eggs               . .                        doB. 

2,805 

•  • 

145 

•  • 

145 

bigine-parking             . .         owt. 

8 

22 

47 

163 

210 

E^^oet,  flavouring    ..       galls. 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

7 

7 

Ettenkialoilfl..                          lb. 

•  • 

9 

•  • 

3 

3 

^ftncj goods  and  toys.. 

•  • 

•  • 

1,096 

2,687 

3,782 

^re  hoee  and  other  appliances 

•  ■ 

•  • 

4 

• . 

4 

fbh- 

Dried                                      wt. 

192 

68 

293 

143 

436 

Potted  and  preserved            lb. 

248,698 

74,698 

6,700 

2,073 

8,773 

Piosm                                 owt. 

8,607 

•  • 

10,858 

•  • 

10,858 

Or*             ..             ..          No. 

216,000 

•  • 

215 

•  • 

215 

^oxtt             ..             ..        tons. 

1,305 

•  • 

8,495 

•  • 

8,495 

^oods,  Animal — 

Unenameraked 

•  • 

•  • 

103 

•  • 

103 

?ood»,  farinaceous — 

MMMTia  and  cornflour        lb. 

•  • 

2,200 

•  • 

20 

20 

UDsnumerated 

•  • 

•  • 

128 

•  • 

128 

rndts— > 

Bottled  and  preserved         doz. 

60 

121 

19 

43 

62 

Dried:  Currants       ..           lb. 

•  • 

23,741 

•  • 

362 

362 

Raisins    ..                        .  , 

•  • 

8,568 

•  • 

201 

201 

Unenumerated 

•  • 

14,46(5 

•  • 

342 

342 

Fresh                                        ^ 

24,468 

•  • 

262 

•  •• 

262 

Palp  and   partially  preserved 

fruit        ..             ..           lb. 

•  • 

150 

•  • 

6 

5 

?uiigoa                         ..         owt. 

6,902 

•  • 

12,453 

. . 

12,463 

Panituie  and  upholstery 

•  • 

•  • 

1,033 

477 

1,610 

KADOk                             ..               » 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

3 

3 

^imiiture,  knife,  and  plate  pow- 

der and  polish 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

208 

208 

192 
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Dbtails  of  all  Expobts,  1901 — continued. 


Articles  exported. 


Qaantilies. 

British. 

ProdQce 

Foreisn, 
and  other 

and 

Manu- 

Colonial 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 

factures. 

Value  in  Sterling. 


Fare 

Glass  bottles,  empty 

Qlassware 

Glue  and  size.. 

Glycerine 

Gold  . . 

Grain  and  pulse — 

Barley 

Beans  and  peas 

Maize 

Oats 

Bye 

Wheat 

Unenumerated 

Ground,    „ 
Grease 
Grindery 
Gum,  kauri 

Haberdashery 

Buttons 
Hair 
Hardware,  hoUoware, 

mongery 
Hats  and  caps 
Hay  and  straw 
Hemp 
Hides 
Honey 
Hops 

Horns  and  hoofs 
Hosiery 


cwt. 

oz. 

bush. 
If 

H 


centals 
cwt. 

•  • 

tons 


•    191 

792 

466,568 

119,779 

166,184 

124,447 

10,514,924 

6,767 

2,301,092 

8 


7,641 


and 


cwt. 
iron- 

•  • 

doz. 
tons 

No. 

lb. 

cwt. 

tons 


799 


88 
814 

47,876 

18,636 

4,298 

73 


Indiarubber  and  guttapercha  goods 
Ink,  printing  . .  . .  lb. 

Instruments,  musical — 

Harmoniums  and  organs     No. 

Pianofortes . .  . .  ^ 

Unenumerated 
Instruments,  scientific 

,  surgical  and  dental 

,  surveying 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bar,  bolt,  and  rod    . .  tons 

Bolts  and  nuts  . .         cwt. 

Galvanised  manufactures 

Hoop  tons 


6 
34 


15 

7 


167 
10 

648 


36 

2 
21 


4 

670 


Produce 

and 

Manu- 

factnres 
of  the 

Colony. 


British, 

Foreien.  I 

and  other. 

Colouial  I 

Produce  ' 

and      ! 

Mann-    ' 

factures. 


Total 


6 


24 

94 

1,170 

1,763,784 

13,241 

26,028 

16,085 

922,301 

791 

276,111 

2 


446,114 


3,120 

490 

346 

2,700 

43] 470 
374 

17,189 

1,024 

795 


222 


70 
589 


26 


18 


18 

10 

6 


709 
18 


2,778 
239 

440 


134 

631 

361 
4 

65 

726 

356 

776 

92 

40 

67 
647 
220 

14 


1 


1,11 
1,753,81 

13,34 
26,W 
15,08 

922.J 
791 

276,] 


446,11 


3,: 

2,70< 

44{ 

43,47C 

37^ 

17,323 

1,02^ 

i,Eai 

361 


62 

72« 

35fi 

776 

99 

40 

57 
547 
44) 

14 
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Dbtails  op  all  Expobts,  1901 — cotUintud* 


Qaantiliea. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British, 

Brittoh, 

Prodaoe 

Foreifm. 

Prodnce 

Foreiffn, 

and  other 

Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Mann- 

and  other 
Colonial 

and 
Mann* 

Total. 

facta  res 

Produce 

facturea 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

KlanU' 

Colonj. 

Ifann- 

facturea. 

facturea. 

on  and  steel — continued. 

Pig  ..  ..         tons 

Pipes  and  fittings     . .  » 

Sheet  and  plate 

Sheet,  galvanised  corrugated  cwt 

Staples  and  standards  ton 

Tanks,  each  400  galls.  No. 

Tank«,  each  200  galls. 

Wire,  fencing,  barbed  tons 

Wire  netting 

MM,  jellies,  and  preserves       lb. 

Allies,  concentrated    . .  • 

teiveUery 

[Amps  and  lanterns 

jard..  cwt. 

tiMid,  pigs  and  bars      . .         tons 

tisather  . .  cwt. 

Uatber       manufactures,       un> 

enumerated 
Utne  ..  ..       bush, 

^en  piece-goods 
tinsf  ed  . .  centals 

Machinery  and  machines — 

Agrictiltural 

I)airying 

Dredging      .. 

£leetrio 

Engines,  gas  and  oil . .  No. 

Engines,  boilers  for  . .  No. 

Floor-milling 

Oas-making 

Mining 

Pap-r  milling 

Pnoting 

Refrigerating 

Sewing  and  knitting  No. 

Wood-working 

Wool- pressing 

UDenumerated 

Materials  for,  and  parts  of 
"tit..  ..  ..       bush. 

Manures,  unenomerated         tons 
Marble,  dressed 
Katobes  and  vestas — 

Wiic  gross 

Wooden       ..  , 

Hats  and  matting 
Heal,  oaten    ..  ..    centals 


7,708 


650 

8 

18,281 


2,480 
i',140 


141,3^4 
230 


66,460 


1 
18 

1 
2,688 

1 
57 
19 
46 


5,984 
1,733 


5 
91 


3 
3 


180 


2.767 
5,771 


£ 

£ 

5 

364 

13 

2,456 

17 

194 

38 

640 

68 

140 

89 

•  • 

55 

36 

200 

10 

112 

1,377 

•  • 

114 

83 

112,400 

387 

23 

60 

113 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

770 

•  • 

4,244 

9,259 

43 

632 

840 

2,639 

3 

689 

•  • 

140 

•  • 

6,397 

4 

175 

•  • 

558 

134 

615 

•  • 

165 

•  • 

418 

25 

1,252 

9 

675 

•  • 

116 

409 

•  • 

426 

6,926 

• 

•  • 

917 

32,252 

•  • 

1,061 

•  • 

108 

•  • 

•  • 

575 

•  • 

494 

1,100 

57 

27,591 

.  • 

£ 

.       5 

364 

13 

2,456 

17 

194 

38 

640 

68 

229 

55 

23e 

122 

1,877 

197 

112,787 

83 
113 

14 
770 

13,503 
675 

3,479^ 
692 
140 

6,397 
179 
558 
749 
165 
418 

1,277 
684 
116 
409 

7,352 

917 

32,252 

1.061 
108 

675 

494 

1,157 

27,591 
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Details  of  all  Expobts,  1901— continued. 


- 

Qaan  titles. 

■ 
Value  in  Bterlins. 

Britieh. 

British. 

Prodace 

Foreicn, 

and  other 

Colonial 

Prodntie 

Foreifirn, 

and  otber 

Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
M&na- 

and 
Mann- 

Total 

factures 

Produce 

facturea 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

i 

Colony. 

BlaoQ- 
facturee. 

Colony. 

Mann- 
factnres. 

\ 

£ 

£ 

MeatR —  . 

Beef,  f reph  . . 

cwt. 

130 

•  • 

165 

•  • 

1( 

»      frozen 

«r 

221,211 

•  • 

258,961 

•  • 

258,9( 

»     salted 

«f 

7,357 

•  • 

8.463 

•  ■ 

8,4< 

Ridne)  s,  frozen 

» 

6,279 

•  • 

9,681 

•  • 

9,5( 

Lamb,  frozen 

oaroases 
=  cwt. 

1,613,017 
613,187 

•  • 

781,831 

•  • 

781,8J 

Mutton     (whole    car- 

canes),  fresh 

cwt. 

8 

•  • 

11 

•  • 

1 

Mutton,  frozen  (whole 

carcAses) 

ft 

carcases 
=cwt. 

1,806,671 
942,846 

•  • 

1,027,668 

•   • 

1,027,66 

Mutton  (joints),  frozen 

m 

43,092 

48,410 

•   • 

48,41 

Pork,  frozen 

m 

3,341 

•  • 

6,586 

•   • 

6,53 

Pork,  salted 

cwt. 

924 

■  • 

1,762 

•  • 

l.Tfi 

Poultry,  frozen 

pairs 

1,946 

•  • 

419 

•   • 

41 

Veal,  frozen 

cwt. 

107 

•  • 

173 

•   • 

17 

Other  kinds,  frozen  . . 

m 

1,189 

•  « 

1,831 

■   • 

1,88 

Babbits,  frozen  in  the  skins  No. 

=  cwt. 

4,830,669 
124,353 

•  • 

114,552 

•   • 

114,5S 

Hares,  frozen  in  the  skins    No. 

=  cwt. 

42,202 
2,943 

•  • 

8,261 

•   • 

3,36 

Potted  and  preserved 

0 

35,268 

2 

87,683 

23 

87,70 

Extract  of  meat 

lb. 

3,615 

•  • 

847 

•  • 

84' 

Unenumerated 

cwt. 

346 

•  • 

607 

•  • 

W 

Medicines,  patent  and  proprietary 

•  • 

»  • 

438 

293 

IK 

Metal,  Manufactures  of 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,294 

6,116 

7,411 

Typewriters 

No. 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

17 

1' 

Metal,  old 

cwt. 

7,792 

•  • 

3,206 

•  • 

3,» 

Milk,  preserved 

lb. 

946,772 

40,724 

17,805 

841 

18,64< 

Millinery — 

Feathers,  ornamental 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

55 

•  • 

5J 

Other  kinds 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

32 

338 

37i 

Minerals — 

Antimony  ore 

t(  ns 

30 

\  • 

136 

1S« 

Oopper  ere  . . 

ft 

8 

105 

la 

Fireclay 

m 

16 

89 

sfi 

Manganese 

m 

208 

614 

6M 

Quartz,  auriferous     . . 

m 

390 

6,663 

6,66S 

Scheelite  ore 

m 

2 

83 

83 

Sulphur 

m 

143 

860 

86(J 

Unenumerated 

m 

146 

630 

630 

NaUs 

cwt. 

•  • 

528 

•  • 

467 

461 

Naphtha 

galls. 

•  • 

1,413 

•  • 

130 

ISO 

Nuts- 

Almonds  in  shell 

lb. 

•  • 

356 

•  • 

7 

7 

Unenumerated 

m 

78 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

i 
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Dbtails  of  all  Exports,  1901-'eontinued, 


Quantities. 

Val 

ue  in  Sterling. 

British, 

BritiBb, 

Produce 

Foreicn, 

and  other 

Colonial 

Produce 

Foreisn, 

and  otiiex 

Colonial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Manu- 

and 
llanu- 

Total. 

factures 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 

Colony. 

Uanu- 

1 

factures. 

factor  es. 

1 

1 

£ 

£ 

& 

i/%ri . . 

No. 

•  • 

6 

•    ■ 

2 

2 

Oil- 

Cwilor,  balk 

galls. 

•  ■ 

845 

•    • 

42 

42 

Cod-liver 

«r 

•  • 

17 

■     • 

4 

4 

Colia 

galls. 

•  • 

1,155 

•    • 

168 

163 

Coooftnai 

250 

•  • 

26 

■  • 

26 

Fish,  peDguio,  and  seal 

1,171 

m   • 

77 

•  • 

77 

LinMod 

•  • 

3,054 

•     • 

629 

629 

Mineral,  kerosene 

•  • 

99,886 

•     • 

4,924 

4,924 

olher  kinds 

•  • 

440 

•     • 

40 

40 

N^atofoot     . . 

160 

50 

7 

10 

17 

OliTe,  bulk  . . 

•  • 

806 

•  • 

42 

42 

Wbale 

5,544 

•  • 

480 

»  • 

430 

Unenamerated,  bulk 

154 

6,261 

37 

597 

634 

,               boUled,doz.pt8. 

•  • 

28 

•  • 

19 

19 

Oilmen's  stores 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

248 

1,474 

1,722 

Onions 

owt. 

85,195 

186 

11,199 

120 

11,819 

Oysters 

doz. 

383,680 

•  • 

8,201 

•  • 

3,201 

Paints  and  colours — 

Gronnd  in  oil 

owt. 

8 

410 

12 

646 

658 

Mixed  ready  for  use  . . 

« 

•  • 

885 

•  • 

1,455 

1,455 

Unenumerated 

m 

860 

2 

142 

5 

147 

Paper  bags 

m 

1,168 

5 

977 

11 

988 

Piper- 
Printing 

♦ 

6 

148 

10 

180 

190 

Wrapping    . . 

«r 

970 

169 

750 

221 

971 

Pearl  barley    .. 

» 

70 

•  • 

33 

•  • 

33 

Perfumery — 

Perfumed  spirits 

galls. 

•  • 

48 

•  • 

78 

73 

Unenumerated 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

16 

Pbonnium 

tons 

10,171 

195,728 

•  • 

195,72a 

Tow 

m 

842 

1.140 

•  e 

1,140 

Pbotograpbio  goods 

•  . 

•  • 

13 

384 

347 

Pickles 

galls. 

•  ■ 

*io7 

•  • 

13 

19 

Pictures,  puntings,  drawings,  &c. 

•  • 

859 

915 

1,774 

Picture-frames  and  mounts 

•  • 

9 

6 

15 

Pitch 

owt. 

507 

*  6 

112 

7 

119 

Plants*  shrubs,  Ae. 

•  • 

■  ■ 

609 

2 

611 

Plate  and  platedware   .. 

•  • 

•  • 

108 

2,398 

2,506 

Pollard  and  sharps 

tons 

854 

1,443 

•  • 

1,443 

Potatoes 

«r 

22,062 

90,658 

« . 

90,658 

Printing  materials 

«  • 

•  • 

•  • 

393 

893 

PmYisions  n.o.e. 

•  • 

•  • 

7,909 

854 

8,763 

Pumps 

•  • 

•  • 

49 

299 

348 

Sl^ 

cwfe. 

960 

•  • 

842 

•  • 

842 

Rice 

«r 

•  • 

1,850 

•  • 

1,044 

1,044 
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Dbtails  op  aij:.  Expobts,  1901— eoiUmusd. 


■ 

Qoantities. 

Value  in  Sterlinf. 

British. 

British. 

Prodnee 

Foreign, 

Produce 

Foreien. 

and  other 

Colonial 

Artieles  •zporl«d. 

and 
Mann- 

and  other 
Colonial 

•od 
Mann- 

Tolal 

factnres 

Prodaee 

factures 

Prodaee 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Maon- 
factnres. 

Colony. 

Mana- 
factaree. 

£ 

£ 

1 

Bogs 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4,681 

70 

4,7? 

;  Saccharine 

oz. 

•  • 

280 

•  • 

14 

I 

Saddlery  and  harness  . . 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

723 

142 

66 

Salt 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

Sashes,  window 

pairs 

1,291 

•  • 

894 

•  • 

8S 

Sances 

gaHs. 

4 

170 

5 

109 

M 

Sausage-skins 

•  cwt. 

9,133 

98 

39,498 

585 

40.0S 

Seeds — 

1 

Grass  and  clover 

m 

1       52,562 

20 

69,937 

45 

69, 9S 

Unenumerated 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

1,472 

504 

1,^? 

Ship-chandlery,  n.o.e.  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

298 

739 

1,03 

Silk  piece-goods 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

492 

i% 

Silver 

oz. 

671 , 134 

•  • 

65,258 

•  • 

65,2a 

Skins— 

Calf  and  other 

No. 

3,709 

•  • 

386 

•  • 

38 

Rabbit 

»r 

7,112,008 

•  • 

67,046 

«  • 

57,0* 

Sheep,  with  wool 

0 

238,833 

•  • 

30,039 

•  • 

3C.03 

Sheep,  without  wool 

0 

4,362,698 

1,236 

234,540 

70 

2i«,6i 

Soap — 

Ck>mmon 

cwt. 

6,014 

4 

4,732 

5 

4,7f 

Unenumerated 

lb. 

•  • 

4,153 

•  • 

201 

iO] 

Specie- 

Gold 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7.679 

7.671 

Silver 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3,875 

3,S?! 

Copper 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

60 

6i 

Specimens,  illustrative  of  natural 

science 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

971 

4 

973 

Spices,  unground 

lb. 

•  • 

22,075 

•  • 

6,352 

6,353 

Spirits — 

Bitters,  cordials,  and 

liqueurs 

galls. 

18 

16 

1< 

Brandy 

* 

997 

623 

5Si 

Geneva  and  gin 

m 

1,249 

336 

^ 

Methylated 

m 

260 

25 

£ 

Bum 

m 

383 

78 

'i 

Whisky 

m 

8.104 

3,256 

3.^ 

Sporges 

lb. 

100 

35 

$ 

Stationery 

•  • 

•  • 

i',566 

1.763 

3,32£ 

Stearine 

lb. 

12,742 

•  • 

246 

^ 

Stone- 

Building 

tons 

701 

•  • 

721 

•  « 

72 

Wrought 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

104 

•  • 

)W 

Greenstone 

c^t. 

201 

•  • 

1,535 

•  • 

1,5S5 

Pumice 

tons 

938 

•  • 

2,814 

•  • 

2,6U 

Suffar — 

Refined 

lb. 

577.966 

149,484 

4,916 

1,195 

6,111 

Molasses  and  treacle 

* 

2,900 

•  • 

14 

.. 

U 

DBTAUiS  OF  ALL  BXP0BT8. 


m 


DbtaHiB  of  AI.L  EzpoBis,  1901— cofUinued, 


Qnantiliee. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

Britiah. 

Britidi, 

Prodnce 

Foreisn, 

and  otber 

Colonial 

Prodnce 

Foreign, 

and  other 

Colonial 

ArticlM  exported. 

and 
Hana- 

and 
Hann* 

Total. 

faotaree 

Produce 

faotnres 

Prodnce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Mana> 

Colony. 

l£ann- 

t 

faotnree. 

factnrei. 

Tallow  tons 

Mntfccm      stock,      and      oleo- 
mugaruae  . .         tons 

Oil  tons 

Taipanlfni  and  tents   . . 
Tkiming  materials — 

Ba^  tons 

Tea  •  •  •  •  ID. 

Tertile   piece-goods,  other   than 

sUk,  cotton,  linen,  or  woollen 

Artiolas  made  np  ^m,  other 
than  apparel 
Timher — 

Logs,  hewn  . .    sap.  ft. 

Sawn,  nndressed       . .    sup.  ft. 
dressed  , 

Staves  No. 

Unenomerated 
Tin,  sheet  owt. 

Cnware 
Tobaooo — 

Hanii^tared  Ih. 

Cigars  » 

Cigarettes   . .  « 

Tobaooo-pipes  and  oases,  &o,     . . 
Tools,  nnennmerated  . . 
Tramway  plant 

Turpentine  gals. 

Twine  lb. 

Binder  owt. 

Nets  and  netting 

Umhtellas  and  parasols 

Varnish  and  gold  size  . .        gals. 
Vegetables 


15,5d9 

1,163 
6 


50 


2.298,589 

65,869,783 

8,653,997 

67,800 


Watches 

No. 

Wax- 

Beetwaz 

owt. 

Parafin 

lb. 

Whalebone     . . 

cwt. 

Wine- 

Anstialian  .. 

gals. 

Sparkling   .. 

m 

Other  kinds 

m 

Woodenware  .. 

•  • 

Wool 

Qreasy 

lb. 

14-Tearbook 

175 
3,976 


12 


4 
11 

80 

•  • 

114,878,603 


97,214 


315 


85,799 

3,601 

15,160 


8 
1,368 


795 

.  • 

1,258 
16,143 


645 
375 
998 


166,698 


319,824 

31,785 

101 

6 

157 


19 

6,701 

266,718 

21,280 

432 

602 

"245 


70 


4 
6,153 


6 
144 


20 
220 


40 
1,098 

2,643,491 


£ 


60 

4)185 

997 

15 


304 
132 

5,839 

950 

4,735 

92 

723 

8 

1 

87 

•  • 

6 

194 

415 
11 

1,065 
'183 


206 
713 
590 
958 


£ 
819,824 

31,785 

101 

66 

157 
4,185 

997 

34 

6,701 
266,718 
21,280 
432 
602 
304 
377 

5,839 

950 

4,735 

92 

793 

8 

1 

41 

6,153 

6 

194 

421 
155 

1,065 

20 
183 
220 

206 

713 

630 

2,056 


4,464  2,647,955 
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Dbtails  of  all  Expobts,  1901 — corUintted. 


Quantities. 

Value  in  Sterling. 

British, 

British. 

1 

Produce 

Foreign, 

and  other 

Colonial 

Produce 

Foreign, 

and  other 

OoloDial 

Articles  exported. 

and 
Manu- 

and 
Manu- 

TotaL 

factures 

Produce 

factures 

Produce 

of  the 

and 

of  the 

and 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

Colony. 

Manu- 
factures. 

Wool — continued. 

£                 & 

£ 

Scoured 

lb. 

16.097,841 

88.672 

595.296 

3,819 

599,115 

Sliped 

m 

14,165,715 

•  • 

404.419 

• 
•  • 

404,419 

Washed 

lb. 

1,677,930 

•  • 

55.897 

•  • 

55,897 

Wool  packs 

doz. 

13 

42 

14 

40 

54 

Woollen  piece-goods 

,       blankets           doz. 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

.7.563 

1.846 

9,409 

pairs 

1.316 

•  • 

1,484 

•  • 

1,484 

Yams                           . . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

81 

35 

66 

Zinc,  spelter 

cwft. 

403 

13 

364 

16 

380 

Goods,  miscellaneous — 

Manufactured 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

240 

235 

475 

Unmanufactured 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1,144 

234 

1,378 

Parcels  Post  . . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

i 

16,154 

•  • 

16.154 

Total  Value  of  Trade, 

The  value  of  the  total  trade  of  New  Zealand  advanced  from 
£13,431,804  in  the  year  1886  to  £24,699,339  in  1901.  But  of  these 
amounts  some  portion  was  coin.  Excluding  the  specie,  the  figures 
for  1886  are  £12,863,736,  and  for  1901,  £24,223,226. 


Year. 

Total  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports 

(excluding 

Specie). 

Bxports 

(excluding 

Specie). 

Exoessof 

Bxports  over 

Imports 

(excluding 

Specie). 

1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

13,431,804 
13,111,684 
13,709,225 
15,650,727 
16,072,245 
16,070,246 
16,477,907 
15,896,879 
16,019,067 
14,950,353 
16,458,425 
18,072,216 
18,748,555 
20,677,968 
23,892,257 
24,699,339 

£ 
6.759,013 
6,245,515 
5,941,900 
6,308,863 
6,260,525 
6,503,849 
6,943,056 
6,911,515 
6,788,020 
6,400,129 
7,137,320 
8,055,223 
8,230,600 
8,789,633 
10,646,096 
11,817,915 

£ 

6,672,791 

6,866,169 

7,767,325 

9,341,864 

9,811,720 

9,566,397 

9,534,851 

8,985,364 

9,231,047 

8,550,224 

9,321,105 

10,016.993 

10,517,955 

11,938,335 

13,246,161 

12,881,424 

£ 
6,319.223 
6.064.281 
5,430.050 
5.980.583 
5.928,895 
6,431,101 
6,742,544 
6,494.279 
5,990,177 
6,115,953 
7,035,379 
7,994,201 
8,211,409 
8,613,656 
10,207,326 
11,353,416 

£ 

6,534,518 

6.680,772 

7,403,206 

9,183,954 

9,569,316 

9,560,859 

9,490,920 

8,680,845 

9,221,550 

8,518,119 

9,299,907 

9,741,222 

10,449,838 

11,923,422 

13,223,258 

12,809,810 

£ 
215.290 
616.491 
1,972,156 
8.203.371 
3,640,421 
8,129,758 
2,748,876 
2,186.566 
3,231,373 
2.402,166 
2,264,528 
1,747.021 
2,238.429 
3,309.766 
3.015,982 
1,516,394 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  TBADB. 
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The  trade  for  these  years  has  been  selected  for  exhibition  in 
tabular  form  because  during  each  of  the  series  there  was  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports,  whereas  previously  the  reverse  obtained, 
and  the  colony  was  purchasing  to  an  extent  not  covered  by  the 
value  of  the  export.  During  the  last  sixteen  years  the  excess  of 
exports  over  imports,  excluding  money  sent  to  and  from  the  colony, 
amounted  to  a  total  sum  of  £37,438,038. 

How  different  the  foregoing  conditions  were  from  those  previously 
obtaining  will  be  seen  by  observing  the  balance  of  trade  for  the 
years  18181  to  1885  inclusive  : — 


Tear. 

1881 
1882 
1888 


Excess  of  Imports 
over  Exports. 
£ 
.     1,406,898 
.     1,948,485 
761,988 


Year. 

1884 
1885 


Excess  of  Imports, 
over  Exports. 

235,981 
539,239 


The  gradually  declining  excess  of  imports  turned  in  1886  and  1887 
to  a  small  excess  of  exports,  but  subsequently  the  excess  of  exports 
was  very  great,  and  attained  the  sum  of  £3,640,421  in  the  year  1890. 

Again  considering  the  results  for  the  sixteen  years,  1886-1901, 
during  which  the  balance  was  in  favour  of  the  exports,  the  external 
trade  is  shown  for  each  year  per  head  of  population,  the  calculations 
being  made  exclusive  as  well  as  inclusive  of  specie,  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  exact  conclusions  as  regard  trade  in  goods.  In  the 
year  1894  the  imported  money  amounted  to  a  sum  of  £797,843, 
making  a  substantial  difference  in  the  rates. 

Excluding  specie,  the  trade  per  head  of  population  increased 
from  £22  Is.  7d.,  in  1886,  to  £31  28.  9d.  in  1901 :  imports  from  £10 
17s.  Id.  to  £14  lis.  lid.,  and  exports  from  £11  4s.  6d.  to  £16 10s.  lOd. 


( 

Inolading  Specie. 

Excluding  Specie. 

Tsar. 

Total  Trade 
per  Head 

of  Mean 
Population 
(excluding 

Maoris). 

Imports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Popalation 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

•Exports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Total  Trade 

per  Head 

of  Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

Imports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Popalation 

(exclnding 

Maoris). 

Exports  per 

Head  of 

Mean 

Population 

(excluding 

Maoris). 

1886 

£      s.   d. 
28     1    5 

£      s.    d. 

11  12     2 

£      s.    d. 
11     9    3 

£      s.    d. 
22     1     7 

£      s.    d. 
10  17     1 

£      s.    d. 
11     4     6 

1887 

21  19    8 

10    9    5 

11  10    3 

21    7    5 

10    3    4 

11     4     1 

1888 

22  12  11 

9  16    4 

12  16    7 

21    4    0 

8  19    5 

12     4     7 

1889 

25    9  11 

10    5    6 

15    4    5 

24  15    9 

9  15    6 

15    0     3 

1890 

25  13  10 

10    0    2 

15  18    8 

24  19    4 

9  11    0 

15    8    4 

1891 

25  10    4 

10    6    6 

15    3  10 

25    7  10 

10    4    3 

15    3    7 

1892 

25  13    2 

10  16    3 

14  16  11 

25    5    6 

10    9  11 

14  15    7 

1898 

24    0    9 

10    9    0 

13  11    9 

22  18  11 

9  16    5 

13    2    6 

1894 

23  11    9 

9  19  11 

13  11  10 

22    7  11 

8  16    5 

13  11    6 

1895 

21  11  10 

9    4  10 

12    7    0 

21    2    8 

8  16    8 

12    6    0 

1896 

23    5    8 

10    1  11 

13    3    9 

23    2    2 

9  19    1 

13    3     1 

1897 

25    0  11 

11    3    3 

13  17    8 

24  11     7 

11     1     7 

13  10    0 

1898 

25    9    3 

11    3    7 

14    5    8 

25    6  11 

11    3    1 

14    3  10 

1899 

27  11    5 

11  13    1 

15  18    4 

27    7    8 

11    9    8 

15  18    0 

1900 

31    5    9 

13  18  10 

17    6  11 

30  13    8 

13    7    4 

17    6    4 

1901 

31  15    0 

15    3  10 

16  11     2 

31    2    9 

14  11  11 

16  10  10 
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The  highest  record  of  trade  (excluding  specie)  was  that  for  1874, 
when  the  rate  per  head  was  £41  4s.  5d.,  the  imports,  in  consequence 
of  the  large  expenditure  of  borrowed  money,  amounting  at  that 
time  to  £24  17s.  per  head,  against  £14  lis.  lid.  in  1901. 

It  has  been  customary  to  leave  out  the  Maoris  in  estimating  the 
sum  per  head,  for  their  industries  and  necessities  swell  the  volume 
of  trade  in  comparatively  so  slight  a  measure  that  the  amount  per 
head  of  European  population  can  be  more  truly  ascertained  by 
omitting  them  altogether. 


Trade  with  different  Countries,  States,  or  Colonies. 

The  trade. with  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  amounted  to 
£16,181,206,  comprising  65*51  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

With  the  Australian  States,  trade  was  done  during  1901  to 
the  value  of  £3,973,151;  of  which  New  South  Wales  claimed 
£2,246,091,  and  Victoria  £1,396,264,  made  up  as  follows  :— 

Exports  fbom  Nbw  Zealand. 

To  New  South  Wales.  1901  ..  ..     1,024,066 

^  Victoria,  1901  ..  764,833 


Exports  to  New  Zealand. 

£ 

From  New  South  Wales,  1901     . .  . .  . .     1,222,026 

«      Victoria,  1901      ..  ..  ..        641,431 

The  latter  amounts,  in  each  case,  represent  the  declared  values 
of  the  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  the  States  mentioned,  not 
their  export  value  as  gi^en  in  the  New  South  Wales  and  Victorian 
returns. 

Included  in  the  exports  to  New  Zealand  from  New  South  Wales 
is  coal  to  the  quantity  of  149,004  tons,  valued  at  £150,670. 

The  trade  with  Fiji  and  the  other  Pacific  Islands  (including 
Norfolk  Island)  decreased  from  £622,056  in  1900  to  £605,516  in 
1901. 

Both  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1901 
show  an  increase  when  compared  with  the  previous  yeajr*s  figures. 

Of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1901  the  values  of 
the  principal  New  Zealand  products  were :  Goal,  £1,941 ;  kauri- 
gum,  £290,510;  hides,  £3,490;  sheepskins,  £6,641;  rahbit-skins. 
£7,267;  sausage-skins,  £18,597;  onions,  £2,185 ;  grass-seed,  £6,740; 
and  phormium,  £20,424. 


TBADB   OF  AUSTBAIiASIA. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  total  trade  with 

the   United   States  for  each  of  4;he  past  ten  years,  1892  to  1901 

indasiye,  daring  which  period  the  trade  has  increased  consider- 
ably. 


Tbadb  with  the  Unitbd  States. 


Imports  from 

Exports  to 

Total 
Trade. 

Teu. 

Atlantic 

Paoiflo 

Atlantic 

Pacific 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

Ports. 

M 

M 

M 

£ 

1892 

344,799 

36,828 

459,314 

61,483 

902,424 

1893 

345,743 

33,635 

430,842 

65,706 

875,926 

1894 

359,196 

85,495 

230,829 

56,367 

681,887 

1895 

351,823 

42,410 

298,536 

18,103 

710,872 

1896 

419,689 

73,151 

263,564 

63,025 

819,429 

1897 

521,939 

106,105 

252,013 

123,083 

1,003,140 

1896 

700,555 

99,856 

337,059 

286,074 

1,423,544 

1899 

687,906 

87,403 

387,614 

45,885 

1,208,808 

1900 

958,286 

103,587 

424,314 

34,482 

1,520,669 

1901 

1,174,745 

240,515 

332,175 

186,904 

1,934,339 

The  development  in  the  decennial  period  is  at  the  rate  of  114*35 
per  cent.,  or  an  increase  in  value  of  £1,031,915. 

The  trade  with  India  and  Ceylon  reached  a  total  of  £478,757, 
against  £391,301  in  1900.  The  imports — tea,  rice,  castor-oil,  wool- 
packs,  &c, — were  reckoned  at  £468,561,  leaving  a  balance  of  only 
£10,196  for  exports. 


Trade  of  Australasia, 

The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of 
what  are  now  the  Australian  States  and  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand 
for  the  year  1900 :— 


Total  Value  of 

Bxeessof 
Exports 

Excess  of 

Stftte  or  Colony. 

Imports 

oyer 

over 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

M 

£ 

£ 

({ oeensland 

7,184,112 

9,581,562 

2,897,450 

•  • 

New  South  Wales 

27,661,071 

28,164,516 

603,445 

•  • 

^otoria 

18,801,811 

17,422,552 

•  • 

879,259 

Soaih  Australia  .. 

8,034,552 

8,029,157 

•  • 

5,395 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory 

189,667 

162,219 

22,552 

•  • 

Western  Australia 

5,962,178 

6,852,054 

889,876 

•  • 

Tsimama 

2,073,657 

2,610,617 

536,960 

•  » 

New  Zealand 

10,646,096 

13,246,161 

2,600,065 

•  • 
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In  the  preceding  table  is  given  the  total  trade  inwards  and  out- 
wards of  each  State  and  colony^  counting  twice  over  the  value  of 
goods  produced  in  one  State  or  colony  and  carried  thence  into 
another,  and  reckoning  the  same  goods  three  times  where  they  are 
imported  from  without  into  one  State  or  colony  and  re-exported 
thence  in  the  same  year  into  another.  But,  in  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  trade  of  Australasia  as  a  whole,  it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  inter-state  traffic  altogether.  From  the  following 
table  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  exchanged  between  the 
various  States  has  accordingly  been  excluded  : — 

EzTBBHAii  Trade  of  Austbaulsia. 


Tear. 

Totol  Trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Bzeees 

of 
Imports. 

Exoees 

of 
Ezparte. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1885 

72,220,444     41,136,088 

1 

31,084,406 

10,051,632 

•  • 

1890 

1 

75,148,818     88,451,160 

36,692,658 

1,758,502 

1891 

84.,566,778     41,325,033 

43,240,745 

1,916.712 

1892 

75,825,983     34,529,501 

40,796,432 

6,266,931 

1898 

67,788,788     27,925,990 

89,862,748 

11,936,758 

1894 

65,192,202  i  26,063,630 

39,128,572 

18,064.942 

1896 

67,624.317     27,425,725 

40,198,592 

12,772.867 

1896 

74,511,262  I  34,420,596 

40,090,666 

6,670,070 

1897 

83,569,568     37,862,741 

45,706,827 

7,844,086 

1898 

85,600,442 

37,310,583 

48,289,859 

10,979,276 

1899 

97,637,194 

39,990,123 

57,647,071 

17,656,948 

1900 

104,298,717 

48,351,933 

55,946,784 

7,594,851 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  year  1885  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  for  Australasia  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£10,051,632.  and  that  five  years  later  the  excess  of  imports  had 
fallen  to  £1,758,502.  In  1891  the  position  was  completely  re- 
versed, the  exports  exceeding  the  imports  by  £1,915,712.  This 
excess  increased  to  £6,266,931  in  the  following  year  (1892),  and  to 
£13,064,942  in  1894,  but  decreased  to  £12,772,867  in  1896.  to 
£5,670,070  in  1896.  It  was  £7,844,086  in  1897,  £10,979,276  in 
1898,  and  in  1899  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to 
£17,656,948.  In  1900,  however,  there  was  a  falli'ng-off  in  the  value 
exports,  and  the  excess  amounted  to  only  £7,594,851. 


TBADB   OF  AUSTRALASIA. 
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The  trade  per  head  of  the  population  in  each  of  the  States  of 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  in  1900  was  : — 

Tbads  psb  Hibad  of  thb  Population  nr  1900. 


Slate  or  Colony. 

Mean  Popula- 
tion'. 

Imports. 

BxportB. 

Total  Trade. 

£    B.     d. 

•  £    B.    d. 

£     B,    d. 

Queensland 

490,325 

14  13     0 

.19  10  10 

34    3  10 

New  South  Wales  . . 

1,354,335 

20.    7    0 

20  15  11 

41     2  11 

Victoria    . . 

1,191,600 

15    7    2 

14  12    5 

29  19    7 

South  Aastralia 

353,895 

22  14    1 

22  13    9 

45    7  10 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory     . . 

4,690 

29  15    7 

34  11    9 

64    7    4 

Western  Aastralia  . . 

177,480 

33  11  10 

38  12    2 

72    4    0 

Tasmania 

172,776 

12    0    0- 

15      t  2 

27    2    2 

New  Zealand 

763,594 

13  18  10 

.17    6  11 

81    5    9 

Bat  the  values  of  the  exports  of  the  Australian  States,  more 
especially  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  are 
largely  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  articles  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  other  States,  colonies,  and  countries. 

The  value  of  home  productions  or  manufactures  exported  from 
each  State  or  colony  in  1900,  and  the  rate  per  head  of  mecui 
population,  were  as  follow : — 


Home  Produce 

Per  Head  of 

state  or  Colony. 

exported. 

Population. 

£ 

£    B.   d. 

Queensland 

.      9,354,689 

19    1    7 

New  South  Wales    .. 

.     18,873,488 

13  18    9 

Viotoria 

.     13,918,556 

11  13    8 

South  Australia 

.      8,610,517 

10    4    1 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory     . 

160,466 

34    4    3 

Western  Australia  . . 

.       6,639,827 

37    8    8 

Tasmania  .. 

.       2,595,309 

15    0    6 

New  Zealand 

.     13,055,249 

1          11 

The  next  table  sets  forth  the  amount  of  the  trade  of  each  of 
the  above-named  States  and  colony  with  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1900:— 


Imports  from 

Exports 

Total  Trade 

with 

state  or  Colony. 

the  United 

to  the  United 

thA  TTnitAd 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

Kingdom. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Qoeensland 

3,100,706 

3,271,656 

6,372,362 

New  South  Wales 

9,923,117 

8,273,272 

18,196,889 

Tietona  .. 

7,056,028 

6,363,685 

18,418,713 

Soath  Australia    .. 

2,397,684 

2,325,519 

4,723,203 

Ditto,  Northern  Territory  .. 

32,403 

24,760 

57,163 

Western  Australia 

2,225,746 

4,268,419 

6,494,165 

TiMmania 

628,663 

688,600 

1,817,268 

Hew  Zealand 

6,504,484 

10,259,342 

16,763,826 

ao4 
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llie  Statement  appended  shows  the  relative  importance  of  Atib- 
tralasia  as  a  market  for  the  productions  of  the  United  Kingdom : — 

BzpoBTS  OF  Hon  Pboductiohs  fbom  thk  Uhitbd  KmoDOM,  in  1900, 

M 

Britiah  India  and  Oeylon  31,948,638 


Qermany  •  • 

Anstialasia    •  •  •  • 

Fianco  •  •  •  • 

United  Statoe 

Cape  o!  Good  Hope  and  Natal 

Rnasia 

Holland 

Belginia 

Japan 

Italy 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Domioion  o!  Canada 

Argentine  Bepnblio 


27,999,712 

27.061,678 

19,977,912 

19,780,881 

12,757,876 

11,001,800 

10,937,401 

10,776,705 

9,775,166 

8,772,114 

8,719,431 

7,605,267 

7,142,738 


The  exports  to  other  countries  did  not  amount  to  £7,000,000 
in  any  one  case. 

^'•/Australasia  as  a  whole,  with  a  population  of  about  4,500,000, 
thus  take  the  third  place  in  importance  as  consumers  of  British 
produce,  the  exports  thereto  being  nearly  seven-eighths  the  value  of 
similar  exports  to  British  India,  with  its  290,000,000  inhabitants. 


SECTION  IV.— POPDLATION. 

Thb  population  of  New  Zealand  (exclnsive  of  the  Cook  and  certain 
other  Islands  which  were  proclaimed  to  be  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  colony  on  and  after  the  11th  June,  1901),  as  estimated  for 
the  3l8t  December,  1901,  with  the  increase  for  the  year,  is  shown 
below : — 

PopolAtioii  as  enumerated  at  the  oensui  of  Slsfc    Penoni.  Males.  Females. 

Maioh,  1901  (ezclosive  of  Maoris)  . .            ..     772,719  405,992  866,727 

Increase   from   Slst  March  to  dlst   December, 

1901:— 

By  excess  of  births  over  deaths           ..            ..        9,580  4,498  5,087 

^cess  of  arrivals  over  departures       ..            ..        5,858  8,788  1,620 

Bitimated  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris  (also  )-«„  ^--     ...  ooo      o-o  .^. 
Cook  and  other  Islands),  on  Slst  December,  1901    p»^»«^^    414,22a      873, 4»4 

Maori  population,  census,  1901  ..  48,148      28,112        20,081 

Total  estimated  population  of  Ck>lon7  (ex- 
cluding Cook  and  other  Islands)  on  Slst 
Deoenober,  1901  ..  ..  ..     880,800    487,885      898,465 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to 
tile  population  of  the  newly  annexed  Islands  in  time  for  this  publi- 
cation. A  census  is  being  taken  of  the  principal  islands,  but  the 
results  are  not  yet  available. 

The  number  of  the  Chinese  in  New  Zealand  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1901  was  estimated  to  be  2,846  persons,  of  whom  31  were 
females. 

Incbbasb  of  Population. 

The  increase  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  1901  was : — 

Fir$t  Quarter, 

Inereaie  from :  TotaL  Males.  Females. 

Excess  of  hirths  over  deaths              ..            ..  3,277  1,560  1,717 

Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures  ..             ..  1,164  804  860 

4,441  2,864  2,077 


Second  Quarter. 

Excess  of  births  over  deaths                             ..        8,817  1,522  1,795 

Excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  (decrease)..         -711  -568  -148 

2,606  95  1,662 
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Third  QmarUr. 


of  biztbs  over  deaths 
of 


3.895 
1,903 


1.366 
1,597 


1,529 
30S 


4,797 

3,963 

1,834 

Ftmrtk  Qmartsr, 

of  Urtbs  over  deaths 

of  am?als  orer  departozes 

3,368 
4,167 

1,605 
2,709 

1,763 
1,458 

7,535 

4,314 

3,221 

Tmr  1901. 
of  hirths  OTwr  deaths 
of  arrivals  orer  deptfturee 

13,857 
6,532 

6,053 
4,542 

6,804 
1,980 

19,379 

10,595 

8.784 

The  movement  of  popnlatdon  since  1885  is  given  next.  Al- 
tboagh  the  large  increase  in  1893  by  excess  of  arrivals  over 
departures  was  not  maintained  daring  the  eight  following  years,  the 
wrrivals  in  the  colony  nevertheless  exceeded  the  departures  in  each 
of  these  years,  and  the  total  excess  of  arrivals  for  the  ten-year 
period  1892-1901  inclusive  is  found  to  be  35,678  persons,  drawn  from 
other  States,  colonies,  or  countries.    The  number  may  be  somewhat 

g eater  than  the  actual  fact,  but  probably  not   very  much    so. 
rference  to  the  possible  source  of  error  and  its  degree  will   be 
found  further  on. 


BttiuiAted 
Popnistion 

Increase  daring  the  Tear 

Centesimal 
Increase 

Te*r. 

• 

on  the 

3l8t 

December. 

By  Excess  of 

Births 
OTcrDeatha 

By  Excess  of 

Arrivals 

oyer 

Deparlnres.* 

Net 

Increase. 

on 
PopnlatioQ 
of 
PreTioosTsH 

1885      .. 

675,172 

13,612 

-2,744t 

10,868 

1-93 

1886 

589,886 

13,164 

1887 

608,861 

12,998 

1888 
1889 

607,880 
616,052 

13,194 
12,685 

-17,194t 

68,886 

10-24 

1890 

625,508 

12,284 

1891 

634,058 

11,756 

. 

1892 

650,433 

11,417 

4,958 

16,376 

2-58 

1898 

672,265 

11,420             10,412 

21,832 

3-36 

1894 

686,128 

11,610               2,258 

13,863 

2-06 

1895 

698,706 

11,683                  896 

12,678 

1*83 

1896 

714,162 

12,180               1,472 

13,662 

1-95 

1897 

729,056 

12,142               2,762 

14,894 
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1898 

743,463 

11,711               2,696 

14,407 

1-98 

1899 

756,606 

11,166 

1,887 

13,042 

1-76 

1900 

768,278 

12,346 

1,831 

14,177 

1-87 

1901 

787,667 

12,867 

6,622 

19,379 

2-52 

*  Corrected  where  necessary  in  accordance  with  censnt  results.  The  amount  of  loss 
by  departures  in  the  period  1886-91.  though  correct  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  be  alio- 
oated  with  exactness  to  the  respective  years.  I  Loss. 
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Arrivals  and  Departures. 

The  Qomber  of  persons  who  arrived  in  the  colony  in  the  year 
1901  was  25,086,  an  increase  of  7,012  on  the  number  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  Of  the  arrivals  in  1901,  22,666  persons  were  classi- 
fied as  adults,  being  above  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  2,420  as 
children.  The  total  number  of  males  was  16,968  and  of  females 
8418.  The  arrivals  from  the  United  Eangdom  numbered  2,563, 
and  from  AustraUa  19,923.  Besides  these,  334  persons  came  from 
iiji,  and  2,266  from  the  South  Seas  and  other  ports,  including 
arrivab  by  mail-steamers  from  San  Francisco. 

Classified  in  respect  of  birthplace,  it  is  found  that  4,768  of  the 
arrivals  were  persons  bom  in  Australasia,  19,381  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  54  in  other  British  possessions.  Of  883  persons 
bom  in  foreign  countries  who  arrived  during  1901,  169  were  bom 
in  Germany,  104  in  France,  269  in  the  United  States,  32  in  Deu- 
mark,  and  36  in  Sweden. 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1901  are  noticed  146  ''race-aliens,"  or 
persons  of  other  than  European  descent.  Particulars  of  birthplace 
and  sex  are  as  under : — 

Birthplace. 
AsIa  Minor    . . 
Ofaina  . . 

Syria  . . 

Pacific  Islands 

^ *M^     ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

India  •  •  . .  . . 

New  Zealand.. 

Total  ..  ..     122  24  146 

The  practice  of  nominating  immigrants  to  be  brought  out 
partly  at  the  Government  expense  has  been  discontinued  since  the 
16th  December,  1890,  and  there  was  no  free  immigration  in  the 
year  1901.  Certain  reductions  are,  however,  arranged  by  the  Agent- 
General  with  the  shipping  companies  in  fares  for  men  with  moderate 
means  who  intend  to  take  up  land  and  settle  in  the  colony. 

Only  75  Chinese  (74  men  and  1  woman)  arrived  in  the  colony 
during  1901,  but  145  ^140  men  and  5  women)  left,  the  departures 
thus  exceeding  the  arrivals  by  70. 

The  total  departures  in  1901,  including  1,178  officers  and  men  of 
the  contingents  for  service  in  South  AMca,  were  18,564  persons, 
being  2,321  more  than  in  1900.  Thus,  the  movement  of  population 
both  to  and  from  the  colony  is  found  to  have  been  greater  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

The  departures  from  the  colony  by  the  Union  Steamship  Com- 
pany's boats,  as  given  through  the  Customs  Department,  are  checked 
by  special  returns  kindly  furnished  by  the  pursers  of  the  steamers, 
and,  where  persons  who  did  not  book   their  passages  have  been 


M. 

P. 

Total 

6 

4 

10 

74 

1 

75 

17 

10 

27 

21 

7 

28 

1 

0 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
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omitted,  the  necessary  additions  are  made.  The  parsers'  returns 
also  serve  feo  prevent  the  occasional  omission  of  the  fall  number 
of  persons  leaving  by  any  one  vessel,  which  sometimes  had  hap- 
pened previous  to  the  introdaccion  of  this  check.  Unless  more 
passengers  are  at  any  time  of  great  pressure  taken  away  from 
New  Zealand  than  can  lawfully  be  carried,  the  returns  of  outgo  of 
population  should  prove  very  fairly  correct,  and  indeed  the  last 
census  shows  that  the  estimated  population  even  after  five  years' 
interval  was  a  very  close  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  departures  in  1901, 17,123  persons  were  over  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  1,441  children.  More  than  twice  as  many  males  left 
the  colony  as  females,  the  numbers  being  12,436  and  6138  respec- 
tively. The  departures  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
1,152  persons,  and  those  to  AustraUa  numbered  15,218.  Besides 
these,  215  persons  left  for  Fiji,  and  1,979  for  other  ports  (including 
passengers  for  San  Francisco,  and  the  troops  for  South  Africa  before 
mentioned). 

In  1891  the  colony  lost  population  by  excess  of  departures  over 
arrivals,  but  in  each  of  the  years  1892  to  1901,  inclusive,  New  Zea- 
land has  drawn  to  itself  more  population  than  it  has  parted  with, 
notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  Australian  and  other  gold-fields. 

Census,  1901. 

The  population  of  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris),  as  returned 
in  the  census  schedules  for  the  night  of  the  31st  March,  1901, 
was  772,719  persons,  of  whom  2,857  were  Chinese,  and  2,407  half- 
castes  living  amongst  and  as  Europeans. 

A  census  of  the  M6U3ri  population  was  taken  during  February  of 
1901,  when,  according  to  preliminary  returns  made  by  the  enumera- 
tors, the  number  of  the  Native  race  was  found  to  be  43,1^ 
persons,  including  3,133  half-castes  living  as  Maoris.  196  Maori 
women  were  returned  as  married  to  European  husbands.     The  com- 

Slete  population  (European  and  Maori)  of  the  colony  was  therefore 
15,862  persons,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  specifying 
the  numbers  for  each  sex  : — 

Population  (exclusive  of  persons  of  the  ab- 
original native  race,  of  mixed  European  and 
Native  blood,  and  Chinese) 

Half-castes  and  persons  of  mixed  race  living 
as  and  among  Europeans 

Obinese 

Aboriginal  natives  (including  196  Maori  wives 
of  Europeans) 

Half-castes  and  persons  of  mixed  race  living 
among  and  as  members  of  Maori  tribes    . . 

Total  population  on  81st  March,  1901 

^  Not  inoladlDg  862  i>erBon8,  offloers  and  orews  of  two  British  meo-of-war. 


Persons. 

Mftles. 

Feioftle*- 

767,456 

401,979 

865,476 

2,407 
2,857 

1,188 
2,825 

1,219 
33 

40,010 

21,418 

18,598 

3,133 

1,694 

1,489 

815,862 

429,104 

886,758 

POPULATION. 
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The  total  half-caste  or  mixed  European  and  Native  population 
was  5,540  persons.  The  number  of  half-castes  living  among  Europeans 
increased  since  1896  by  148,  or  at  the  rate  of  655  per  cent.  In  that 
year  the  number  of  M6U3ri  wives  of  Europeans  was  229 ;  in  1901  it 
was  196.  The  Chinese  decreased  from  3,711  at  the  time  of  the 
census  of  1896  to  2,857  in  March,  1901 ;  or  at  the  rate  of  2301  per 
cent.,  caused  mainly  by  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals. 

The  Maori  population  fell  from  41,993  in  1891  to  39,854  in  1896, 
and  increased  to  43,143  in  1901,  according  to  the  returns. 

The  increase  on  the  total  European  population  between  April, 
1896,  and  Slst  March,  1901,  amounted  to  69,359  persons,  or  a  rate  of 
9*86  per  cent.  Between  the  census  of  1891  and  that  of  1896  the 
numerical  increase  was  76,702  persons,  or  12*24  per  cent.  The 
average  annual  increase  in  the  period  1896-1901  was  at  tHe  rate  of 
1*90  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  colony  on  3l6t 
March,  1901,  was— 


North  Island  and  adjacent  islets  (exclusive 
of  Maoris)                                      ••             •• 

Middle  Island  and  adjacent  islets  (exclusive 
of  Maoris)        ..            ••            .. 

Stewart  Island    . . 

Chatham  Islands  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 

Kezmadec  Islands 

Persons. 
890,571 

881,661 

272 

207 

8 

Males. 
206,606 

199,108 

166 

112 

5 

Females. 
188,965 

182,558 

106 

95 

8 

Total  for  the  colony  (exclusive  of  Maoris) 

772,719 

405,992 

366,727 

Propobtion  op  the  Sexes  and  Density  op  Population. 

The  gradual  equalization  of  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  and  growing 
density  of  population  and  dwelhngs  in  the  colony  are  alluded  to  in 
a  farther  table.  tl 


Dftteof 
Snumeration. 

December,  1861 
February,   1871 
April,  1881      .. 
AprU,  1891      . . 
March,  1901   . . 


Number  of 

Females  to 

100  Males. 

6216 
70-52 
81-72 
88-26 
90-38 


Number  of 
Persons  to  a 
Square  Mile. 

0-944 
2-456 
4-693 
6024 
7-427 


Number  of 

Persons  to 

an  lohabited 

Dwelling. 

4-42 

4-48 

512 

5-06 

4-86 


Number  of 

Inhabited 

Dwellings  to 

a  Square  Mile. 

0-214 

0-548 

0-917 

1-191 

1-527 


Incbeasb  of  Population  at  Successive  Censuses. 

The  increase  of  population  of  European  descent  at  successive 
census  periods  has  been  : — 


Date  of  Enumeration. 
December,  1858 

1861 

1864 

1867 


Population.       Numerical  Increase.     Centesimal 
Persons.  Persons.  Increase. 

59,413 

99,021 
172,158 
218,668 


89,608 
73,187 
46,510 
37,725 


39-99 
73-86 
2701 
17-25 
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Febniary,  1871 

Pcqpulfttioi 
Persons. 

256,398 

Hfttch, 

1874 

299,514 

m 

1878 

414,412 

April, 

1881 

489,933 

March, 

1886 

578,482 

April, 

1891 

626,658 

m 

1896 

703,360 

March, 

1901 

772,719 

Nomerical  lucreaae.     CentewlTml 

Persons.  Increase. 

43,121  16-82 

114,898  38-36 

75,521  18-22 

88,549  18-07 

48,176  8-33 

76,702  12-24 

69,359  9-86 


Populations  of  Pboyincial  Districts. 

These  are  stated  as  in  March,  1901,  and  at  the  previous 
eensns.  Taranaki  stands  first  for  rate  of  progress  with  an  increase 
of  21*42  per  cent,  in  five  years,  Wellington  comes  next  with  16  per 
cent.,  Auckland  third  with  14*57,  Marlborough  and  Nelson  have 
increased  from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  Canterbury  and  Otago  somewhal 
over  5  per  cent. 


PmvinolA.1  Dintrifitfi 

Population, 
AprU,  1896. 

Population, 
March,  1901. 

xnc] 

1 

A  A %fV aUVACU    A^ID WAIVVO* 

Nnmerioal. 

CentMimAL 

Pereons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Auckland  . . 

153,564 

175,938 

22,374 

14-57 

Taranaki  .. 

31,175 

87,855 

6,680 

21-42 

Hawke'8  Bay 

34,038 

85,424 

1,386 

407 

Wellington 

121,854 

141,354 

19,500 

1600 

Marlborough        «  . 

12,483 

13,926 

843 

6-75 

Nelion 

35,734 

37,915 

2,181 

610 

Westland  .. 

14,469 

14,506 

37 

0-26 

Gant«rburj 

135,858 

143,041 

7,188 

5-29 

Otago 

163,944 

173,145 

9,201 

5-61 

Obatham  lelandf 

}                 234 

207 

-27 

-11-64 

Kermadeo  Islanc 

is                   7 

8 

1 

14-28 

Totals 

703,360 

772,719 

69,359 

9-86 

(—)  Decrease. 

Population  op  Counties  and  Bobouohs. 

New  Zealand  is,  by  "The  Counties  Act,  1876,"  divided  into 
oounties  and  boroughs,  excepting  certain  outlying  islands,  which 
are  not  within  county  boundaries.  It  is  provided  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Act  that  boroughs  shall  not  be  included  in  counties.  Id 
March,  1901,  the  number  of  the  counties  was  86.  Of  these,  the 
North  Island  had  52,  with  a  population  amounting  altogether  to 
216,725  persons.    The  Middle  Island  had  33  counties,  the  population 


Population  (excluding  Maoris)  of  the  ProTlnclal  Districts  and  of  the 
North  and  Middle  Islands  at  the  Censuses  of  1806  and  1901. 


MAROH.  1901. 


APRIL.  1S9a. 
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{Th§  Maori  population,  which  Is  not  dealt  with  In  the  diagrams,  was  ra- 
turned  in  1896  as  39,864  persona,  and  in  1901  as  43,143  persons.) 
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being  200,618  persons.     Stewart  Island  is  a  county  in 
a  population  of  253  persons,  exclusive  of  persons 
The  names  and  populations  of  the  various  counties 
with  their  interior  boroughs  set  opposite,  were  as 
date  of  the  enumeration : — 


itself,  and  had 

on  shipboard. 

in  the  colony, 

under  at  the 


Conntiefl. 

Moogonui 

On  sbipbocurd ... 
Wbftngaroa 
Hokianga 

Ob  shipboard ... 
Bar  of  Islands  ... 

On  shipboard... 
Hobson     

On  shipboard 
Whsngarei 

On  shipboard 
Otematea 
Bodnev 

On  shipboard ... 

W&itemata 
On  shipboard... 

au6n  ...  ••• 


Msnnkan 
Coromandel 

Oo  shipboard... 
Tbsmes... 

On  shipboard... 
Ohinemnri 

On  shipboard  .. 

Piftko         

Wsikato 

W&ijpa 

BsgUn   ... 
Xswhia  ... 

On  shipboard  ... 
Wmi  Tanpo 
Bast  Tanpo 
Botoma... 
Taoranga 

Whakatane 
OpotikL.. 

On  shipboard ... 
Waiapn ... 
Cook 

Wairoa 

Hawke's  Bay     ... 


Clifton 

Taranaki 

On  shipboard ... 
Stratford 
nawora ... 
*  i.i^a      ...  ••. 

Waitotara 

Wanganni 
B^tikei 
aiwiioa ...  ... 

Orooa    ... 


Pohangina 
Manawatn 


Census, 
1901. 

Boroughs. 

2,274 

18 

927 

1,767 

22 

2,587 

26 

4,813 

163 

6,380 

Whangarei 

•  •• 

81 

2,721 

3,678 

17 

7.035 

Birkenhead 

•  •  • 

27 

Devonport 

•  •• 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

19,314 

Grey  Lynn 
Auckland 

•  •• 

•  •• 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

Paruell  ... 

•  •* 

Newmarket 

•  •• 

Onehnnga 
On  shipboard... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

12,306 

4,169 

14 

6,043 

Thames ... 

■  •• 

8 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

9,978 

50 

2,436 

Te  Aroha 

•  •  ■ 

3,163 

Hamilton 

•  «• 

3,580 

Cambridge 

«•• 

1,607 

1,113 

1 
287 

256 

1,307 
1,720 

TauraAga 
On  shipboard ... 

•  •  • 

779 
1,438 

•  •  • 

5 

711 

I 

6,393 

Qisbome 

•  •• 

On  shipboard 

>•• 

1,773 

6,833 

Napier  ... 

•  •• 

On  shipboard ... 

•  «• 

Hastings 

•  •  • 

2,535 

11,194 

92 

5,081 

New  Plymouth... 

•  •  a 

Stratford 

•  •• 

8,347 

Hawera 

•  •• 

3,046 

Patea     ... 

•  •• 

3,476 

Wanganui 

•  •• 

On  shipboard 

•  •• 

4.018 

7.570 

Marton  ... 

•  •• 

2.844 

6,778 

Feilding... 

•  •• 

Palmerston  North 

•  •• 

1,536 

3.000 

Foxton  ... 

•  •• 

Census, 
1001. 


1.429 


1,057 

8,828 

1 

4,110 

84.213 

874 

4.566 

2,060 

3,015 

47 


4,009 
11 


888 

1,253 

989 


946 
1 


2,737 
68 

8,774 

241 

3,650 

4.406 

2,027 

2.131 

091 

7,329 

5 

1,101 

2,298 
6,534 

1,211 
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Connties. 

Census, 
19Q1. 

Borou^is. 

Horowhenua 

•  •  ■ 

••• 

4,664 

Waipawa 

•  •• 

•  •• 

9,486 

Dannevirke 
Woodville 

Patangata 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,976 

Pahiatua 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,600 

Pahiatua 

Akitio    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,048 

Castlepoint 
Bketahona 

•  •• 

•  •• 

457 

••• 

•  •• 

2,388 

Mauriceyille 

•  •• 

••• 

1,127 

Masterton 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,123 

Masterton 

Sooth  Wairarapa 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,419 

Carterton 

Greytown 

Hatt       „., 

••• 

■  •• 

•  •• 

7,171 

Wellington 

On  shipboard ... 
Onslow  ... 
Melrose ... 
Petone  ... 
liOwer  Hntt 
Karori  ... 

Sounds  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

946 

On  shipboard 

I... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Biarlborongh 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •« 

6.618 

Blenheim 
Picton    ... 
On  shipboard ... 

Kaikonra 

••• 

•  «• 

•  •• 

1,765 

Oollingwood 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,490 

On  shipboard 

••• 

•  •• 

28 

Waimea 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

7.833 

Motueka... 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

Bichmond 

Nelson  ... 

On  shipboard... 

Buller 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,868 

Westport 

On  shipboard 

I... 

•  «• 

•  •• 

4 

On  shipboard... 

Inangahna 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •■ 

4.605 

Qrey 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

4,971 

Bmnner 
Greymouth 
On  shipboard  ... 

Westland 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

« •• 

4,405 

Hokitika 

On  shipboard... 
Kumara 
Boss 

Amuri  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  «• 

1.142 

Oheviot ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,120 

Ashley  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

11,609 

Kaiapoi ... 
Bangiora 

Belwyn  ... 

•  •• 

•  t* 

•  •• 

30,787 

Lyttelton 
On  shipboard ... 

Christchurob 

New  Brighton    ... 
Sydenham 
St.  Albans 

Linwood 

Woolston 

Sumner 

Akaroa  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8,669 

Akaroa  ... 
On  shipboard... 

Ashburton 

•  •• 

•  •• 

«•• 

11,342 

Ashburton 

Gersldine 

•  •• 

••• 

•  •• 

6,991 

Temuka... 

Levels   ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

6,496 

Timaru  ... 
On  shipboard 

Maokenaie 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1.642 

Waimate 

•«• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

6,653 

Waimate 

Waitaki... 

••• 

•  •  • 

««• 

9,066 

Oamaru 

On  shipboard ... 
Hampden 

Walhemo 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2,014 

Palmerston  South 

Waikouaiti 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4,088 

Bawksbury 
Port  Chalmers  ... 
On  shipboard... 
North-east  Valley 
Maori  Hill 
West  Harbour    ... 

19QL 
a,S15 

1. 


S.9tt 
1»906 
1,188 

4S»688 


1.490 
9,906 
3,780 
1.888 
1,818 


9.888 
875 


643 
7.010 

157 
8.928 


1.S78 

3.748 

80 

1.946 

6 

1.181 

614 


1,796 
1.768 

4.028 

881 

17.638 

1,008 

11,404 

6,607 

6,787 

8.539 

844 

659 

5 

2.382 

1,465 

6,424 

69 

1,359 

4,836 

17 

831 

738 
690 
2,056 
149 
3,587 
1.560 
1,465 
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OoonliM. 
PeniBMiU 

Tftiari    ... 


Brace    ... 

aatha  ... 
Maniototo 
Vincent 

Uke      ... 

Soatbland 


Oensus, 
1901. 

Boroughs. 

Census, 
1001. 

2,MV1 

7.179 

Dnnedln 

•  •• 

•  •• 

24,879 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

••• 

TBxH 

Boslyn  ... 

•  •• 

••• 

4,€» 

Momington 

•  •• 

••• 

4,006 

Caversham 

•  •• 

•  •• 

5,266 

Bt.  Hilda 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,706 

South  Dnnedln... 

•  •• 

•  •> 

6,368 

Green  Island     ... 

•  •« 

•  •• 

667 

Moegiel  ... 

••• 

•  •• 

1,468 

4,762 

Milton    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,241 

Eaitangata 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,468 

6,272 

Lawrence 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,150 

Roxburgh 

•  •• 

•  •• 

478 

Tapanni 
Baldutha 

•  •• 

•  •• 

350 

6,445 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,017 

8,792 

Naeeby  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

605 

4,362 

Cromwell 

•  •• 

•  •• 

642 

Alexandra 

«•• 

•  •• 

818 

2,535 

Arrowtown 

••• 

•  •• 

410 

Queen  stown 
Gore 

•  •• 

•  •• 

690 

22,583 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

2,354 

Mataura 

•  •• 

•  a  • 

867 

Winton 

•  •• 

•  •• 

474 

Invercarffill 

•  •• 

•  •• 

6,215 

Invercargill  North 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

925 

Invercargill  South 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,874 

Invercargill  East 

•■■ 

•  ft* 

939 

Avenal    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

356 

Gladstone 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

329 

CaQ]p))eIItown  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1,850 

On  shipboard ... 

•  •• 

•  ■• 

303 

7,989 

Biverton 

t«* 

•  •• 

815 

124 

253 

19 

Wallace 
Pierd 

Stewart  Island  ... 
On  shipboard ... 

The  total  county  population  amounted  to  417,596,  or  54*04  per 
cent,  of  the  total  for  the  colony.'*'  In  counties  are  included  all 
towns  not  constituted  municipal  boroughs;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  living  ya.  many  of  the  boroughs  can  hardly  be 
called  town  population.  The  population  in  boroughs  was  350,202 
persons,  or  45*32  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  For  every  100  persons 
resident  in  counties  in  1901  there  were  84  residing  in  boroughs, 
b  1896  the  counties  had  391,735  persons,  and  the  boroughs  307,294, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  every  100  persons  in  counties,  78  were 
residents  of  the  boroughs.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
of  the  town  to  the  county  population  was  greater  in  1901  than  in 
1896. 


Chief  Citibs  and  Sububbs.  , 

The  Cities  of  Auckland,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  have  con- 
siderable suburbs.  The  suburban  population  of  Wellington  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  following  gives  the  names  and  populations 
of  the  several  localities  which  may  fairly  be  termed  suburbs  of  the 
four  principal  cities : — 


*  For  population  of  ridiDgs*  road  districts,  and  looalitiet,  see  Oettsas  ▼olume.  Part  I. 
15— Yew.book 
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Suburbs  of  Auckulnd. 


Suburbs  of  Ghristchurch. 


Boroughs — 

Birkenhead 

Devonport 

Newmarket 

Grey  Lyon  (Newton) 

Pamell 
Road  Diatricks— 

Arch-hill 

Eden  Terrace 

Bpsom 

Mount  Albert 

Hount  Eden 

Mount  Roskill    . . 

One- tree  Hill 

Point  Chevalier 

Bemuera  • . 

Northcote  Riding 
Outlying   portion  of  Pamell 

Riding,  being  land  in  the 

Domain  with  hospital  on  it 

Total  suburbs 
Auckland  City 

Total  Auckland  and 
suburbs 


Population.' 
Census.  1901 
1.057 
3,823 
2,060 
4,110 
4,566 

1,671 
2.011 

750 
2,085 
5,129 

581 
1,283 

684 
2,186 

767 


250 


33,013 
34,213 


67,226 


Suburbs  of  Wbllinqton. 


Boroughs— 
Onslow 
Melrose 
Karori 


Total  suburbs 
Wellington  City 


1,499 
2,995 
1,212 

5,706 
43,638 


Total  Wellington  and 

suburbs  ..     49,344    \ 


Boroughs — 

Sydenham 

St.  Albans 

Linwood 

New  Brighton  . . 

Woolston 
Road  Districts — 

Spreydon 

Halswell  (part).. 

Riccarton  (part) 

Avon  (part) 

Heathcote  (part) 


Total  suburbs 
Christchurch  City 


Popul&tkn. 

Census,  1901. 
11,404 
6,607 
6,737 
1,008 
2,532 

1,457 
156 
4,371 
2,843 
2,388 


Total    Christchurch 
and  suburbs 


39,503 
17.538 


57,041 


In  laying  off  the  suburbs  of  Christ- 
church the  boundaries  of  the  Christ- 
church Health  District  have  been 
mainly  followed. 

Suburbs  of  Dunsdin. 

Boroughs — 

Caversbam        ..  5,266 

Maori  Hill  1,550 

Momington       ..  4,008 

North-East  Valley  3 ,  527 

Roslyn               ..  4,632 

St.  Kilda           ..  ..       1,700 

South  Dunedin  5,363 

West  Harbour  . .  . .       1 ,  466 

Total  suburbs         ..     27,511 
Dunedin  City         ..     24,879 

Total   Dunedin  and 
suburbs  . .     52,390 


The  increase  of  population  for  ten  years  at  the  four  chief  centres, 
with  their  suburbs,  was : — 


Censns, 

Census, 

Numerical 

Increase 

1891. 

1901. 

Increase. 

percent 

Auckland  and  suburbs 

.     51.287 

67,226 

15,939 

3108 

Wellington  and  suburbs 

..     34,190 

49,344 

15,154 

44*32 

Chrifttchuroh  and  suburbs 

.     47,846 

67,041 

9,195 

19-22 

Dunedin  and  suburbs 

rr«i                1  1             >                          •          •           t 

.     45,869 

•  .    •                         Oil 

62,390 

6,521 

r     .            ^ 

14*22 

Thus  the  two  principal  cities  of  the  North  Island  are  found  to 
have  progressed  between  1891  and  1901  at  a  greater  rate  than 
those  of  the  Middle  Island,  and  Wellington  in  particular  to  have 
developed  at  more  than  three  times  the  rate  of  Dunedin,  and  more 
than  twice  as  fast  as  Christchurch. 
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While  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  present  what  is  termed  by 
the  statistician  of  the  former  colony  "  the  disquieting  spectacle  of 
capital  towns  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  embracing 
in  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  territory  of  which 
4hey  are  the  centre/'  New  Zealand  is  saved  from  this  by  the 
configuration  of  the  country,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  four  chief  towns,  besides  others  of  secondary  importance  but 
oevertheless  trading  centres  of  considerable  consequence. 

PopuiiATiON  OP  Town  Districts  and  Small  Centres. 

Besides  the  boroughs,  there  were  35  town  districts  (including 
the  special  town  district  of  Botorua,  constituted  under  "The 
Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881,")  which  are  portions  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated.  One  only  of  these,  Hamp- 
8tead,  has  more  than  1,000  inhabitants.  A  list  of  these  town  dis- 
tricts is  subjoined,  with  populations,  as  in  1901 : — 


Town  Ditlricto. 

Popala- 

tlOD. 

Town  Districts. 

Popnla ' 
tfon. 

Kftino 

.       260 

Taradale 

763 

Hel«D8viUe    . . 

631 

Ormondville  . . 

469 

P&pdraia 

286 

Waipawa       . . 

669 

Te  Awamuta . . 

.       865 

Kaikora  North 

268 

Kihikihi 

.       222 

Featherston  . . 

629 

Ngaruftwahift               . .  i 

246 

Johnson  vllle  . . 

602 

Botorua* 

914 

Havelock 

316 

Opotiiri 

627 

Amberley 

417 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 

.       765 

Son th  bridge  . . 

396 

Oponake 

466 

Hampstead    . . 

.    1.118 

loglewood 

719 

Tinwald 

561 

NonnaDby 

370 

Qeraldine 

868 

Hanaia 

447 

Allanton  (formerly  Qrey) 

227 

Waterley 

416 

Oatram 

420 

Lethbridge 

230 

Clinton 

431 

Bolls 

.       501 

Wyndham 

417 

Haloombe 

336 

Otautau 

448 

Cljde  (Wairoa) 

628 

In  addition  to  the  boroughs  and  town  districts  above  referred  to, 
the  census  results  showed  for  1901  throughout  the  colony  no  less 
than  683  places  of  the  nature  of  townships,  villages,  or  small  centres 
without  boundaries.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  populations 
of  these  small  centres  are  all  strictly  accurate,  even  for  the 
census  date,  or  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  fit  for  comparison 
one  with  another.  In  different  cases  more  or  less  of  surrounding 
country  may  have  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  centre,  but 
there  is  at  least  at  each  place  mentioned  some  sore  of  nucleus  of 
population,  if  not  a  well-defined  village  or  township.  In  making 
the  statement  the  best  has  been  done  with  a  difficult  matter,  and 


*  Oonstitnted  ondsr  '*  The  Tberm&l-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881.' 
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the  information  is  given  as  useful — ^in  some  cases,  like  that  of 
Waihi  and  Beefton,  important  —  even  if  open  to  objection  here 
and  there.    The  county  in  which  each  is  situated  is  also  given  : — 


Abbotsfordy  Taieri 

Adair,  Levels 

Adam«'8  Flat,  Brace  . . 

Adamson's,  Southland 

Addison's  Flat,  Buller 

Ahaora,  Orey 

Albany,  Waitemata 

Albert  Town,  Vincent 

Alford  Forest,  Asbborton 

Alfredton  (and  viciniby).  Master- 
ton  . .  . .  . . 

Allandale,  Waihemo   . . 

Allenton,  Ashburton    . . 

Alma,  Waitaki 

Alton,  Patea . . 

Anderson's  Bay,  Peninsula 

Annat,  Selwyn 

Antonio's  Flat,  Inangahua 

Aongatete,  Tauranga  . . 

Aoroa,  Hobson 

Apiti,  Pohangina 

Aramoho,  Waitotara  .. 

Arapohu,  Hobson 

Aratapu,  Hobson 

Arden,  Taieri 

Argyle,  Southland 

Arthurtown,  Westland 

Arundel,  Geraldine 

Ashley,  Ashley 

Ashhurst  (and  yicinity),  Oroua 

Athol,  Southland 

Avondale,  Eden 

Awahuri,  Manawatu   . . 

Awakino,  Kawhia 

Awanui,  Waiapu 

Awhitu,  Mftnukau 

Bain  ham,  Tolling  wood 

Bald  Hill  Flat,  Vincent 

Ballance,  Pahialua     . . 

Bannockburn,  Vincent 

Barkly,  Southland 

Barry 'r  Bav,  Akaroa   . . 

Basting'H,  Tuapeka 

Beaconsfield,  Levels    . . 

Beck's,  Maniototo 

Belfast,  Selwyn 

Beiaeld      Village 
Geraldine  .. 

Belgrove,  Waimea 

Bendigo,  Vincent 

Bennett's,  Ashley 

Berwick,  Taieri 

Blackball,  Grey 

Black's  Point,  Inangahua 

Blackwater,  Inangahua 

Blair  Taieri,  Taieri      . . 


Population. 
284 


/. 


Settlement, 


a06 
76 
69 

ao8 

219 
87 
73 

221 

332 
116 
837 
123 

58 
667 
105 

51 

22 
373 
128 
1,002 
189 
556 

87 

80 

74 

38 
202 
545 

72 
826 

42 
124 

51 
413 
126 
175 

73 
394 

63 
164 

28 
122 

67 
613 

166 

166 

49 

77 

87 

382 

815 

149 

35 


Bine  Spur,  Westland  . . 

Bombay,  Manokaa 

Bowentown,  Tauranga 

Brighton,  Buller 

Brighton,  Taieri 

Brightwater,  Waimea 

Broad  Bay,  Peninsula 

Brockville,  Taieri 

Buckley,  Cook 

Buffalo    (and    vicinity),    Ck>ro- 

mandel 
Bull  town,  Ohinemuri . . 
Bunny  tborpe      (and      yicinity), 

Oroua 
Burke's,  Mackenzie 
Burnside  (and  vicinity),  Taieri 
Burn  veil  and  Lovell's  Flat,  Bruce 
Bur  wood,  Selwyn 
Oabbage  Bay,  Ooromandel 
Gallaghan's,  Westland 
Cambrian's,  Maniototo 
Cambridge  West,  Waipa 
Cape  Foulwind,  BuUer 
Capleston,  Inangahua. . 
Cardrona,  Lake 
CastlecUffe,  Waitotara 
Castlepoint,  Cas^lepoint 
Centre  Bush,  Southland 
Charleston,  Buller 
Charlton,  Southland  . . 
Chatton,  S  mthland 
Cheltenham,  Kiwitea . . 
Chertsey,  Anh burton   . . 
Clareville,  Wairarapa  South 
Clarkville,  Ashley 
Ciifden,  Wallace 
Clifton,  CoUingwood   . . 
Clyde,  Vincent 
Coalbrookdale,  Buller.. 
Coal  Creek,  Tuapeka  . . 
Ooalgate  (and  vicinity),  Selwyn 
Cohden,  Grey 
CoUingwood,  CoUingwood 
Cooptown,  Aknroa 
C(m>mandel,  Corommndel 
Oourtenay,  Selwyn 
Crofton,  Rangitikei     . . 
Cromarty,  Fiord 
Crushington,  Inangahua 
Cullensville,  Marlborough 
Culverden,  Amuri 
Daorp,  Southland 
Dalefifld,  Wairarapa  South 
Danieltown,  Wallace  . . 
Darfleld,  Selwyn 
Dargaville,  Hobson 


PopolatioiL 
1S5 
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Deborfth,  Waitaki  84 

Deborah  Bay,  Waikouaiti  . .  163 

Denlair,  Wanganui     . .  61 

Deoniston,  Bailer       . .  793 

Dillman's,  Westland  . .  . .  168 

DiptoD,  SoafchlaDd      . .  . .  68 

DoylesiOD,  Selwyn      . .  . .  154 

Dromore,  Ash  burton  . .  . .  78 

Drammond,  Wallace  . .  24B 

Dmry  (and  vioinity),  Manukau  364 

Danback,  Waihemo    . .  . .  165 

DuDganviile*  Grey       . .  . .  90 

Donkeld,  Tuapeka  105 

Doosandel,  Selwyn     ..  ..  236 

Duntroon,  Waitaki      . .  181 

Donetown,  Wanganui  . .  355 

Daraaohelle's  Bay,  Akaroa  . .  145 

EftBt  Olive,  Hawke*s  Bay  . .  141 
East    Dipton     (and     vicinity), 

Southland                 ..  ..  189 

Eastern  Bosh,  Wallaoe  . .  17 

Eastown,  Wanganui   . .  2^8 

Eas(  Winton,  Southland  . .  155 

Edendale,  Southland  . .  180 

EgmoQt,  Taranaki      . .  . .  33 

Eketahuna,  Eketahuna  310 

Ellesmere,  Selwyn      ..  l63 

Eltham,  Hawera         . .  400 

Eofield,  Waitaki          ..  161 

Bpworth,  Geraldine     ..  ..  105 

Ettrick,  Tuapeka         ..  68 

Evansdale,  Waikouaiti  . .  52 

Ewebum,  Maniototo  . .  . .  103 

Pairdown.  Bailer        . .  . .  75 

Fairfax  (and  vicinity),  Bruce    . .  183 

Fairfield,  Taieri           ..  ..  110 

Faitlie,  Mackenzie      . .  597 

Feldwick,  Wallace      . .  23 

Feudal  ton,  Selwyn      . .  . .  309 

Femhills,  Southland  . .  . .  70 

Femside  (and  vicinity),  Ashley  550 

Femtown,  CoHingwood  ..  81 

Flax  Swamp,  Waikouaiti  . .  87 

Flaxton,  Anhley           . .  . .  17 

Fordell,  Wanganui      . .  . .  283 

Fortrose,  Southland    . .  . .  131 

Frankton,  Lake           . .  . .  285 

Frasertown,  Wairoa    . .  . .  175 

Cklatea,  Whakatane  ..  14 

Garfield.  Wallace         ..  ..  42 

(Georgetown,  Waitaki . .  . .  84 

German  Bay,  Akaroa  . .  . .  155 

Gibbston,  Lake            . .  . .  158 

Gibbstown,  Gollingwood  . .  192 

Gimmerbam,  Maniototo  . .  196 

Gleuavy,  Waimate      . .  98 

Gleniti  (and  vicinity).  Levels    . .  99 

Glenoronv,  Lake         ..  ..  18 

Glenore,  Bruce            ..  ..  81 

Glentunnel,  Selwyn    ..  ..  153 


Population. 

Golden  Gross,  Ohineoiuri  . .  383 

Gk>ld8borough,  Westland  . .  146 

Gordon  Special  Settlement,  Piako  89 

Governor's  Bay,  Akaroa  . .  169 

Grabamstown,  Whangarei  . .  60 

Granity  Creek,  Buller  . .  366 

Grassmete,  Southland  . .  137 
Greatford  (and  vicinity),  Rangi- 

tikei  ..  ..  ..132 

Greendale,  Selwyn      . .  340 

Green  Island  Bush,  Taieri  . .  229 

Greenlane,  Eden         . .  191 

Greenpark,  Selwyn     . .  336 

Greer  ton,  Tauranga  . .  99 

Grove  town,  Marlborough  . .  352 

Gamtown,  Coromandel  . .  107' 

Hakaru,  Otamatea      . .  44 
Hakataramea      (and     vicinity), 

Waimate    ..             ..  ..  264 

Hamilton,  Maniototo  . .  27 

Hampden,  Waipawa   . .  261 

Hamua,  Pahiatua       ...  . .  202 

Haumer  Springs,  Amuri  . .  154 

Harwood,  Southland  . .  . .  81 

Heistings,  Thames       . .  112 

Hastwell,  Maurioeville  . .  220 

Hatter's,  or  Nelson  Greek,  Grey  156 

H^warahu,  Maoukau..  ..  62 

Havelock,  Hawke's  Bay  . .  374 

Hawarden,  Ashley  66 

Hawea,  Vincent          . .  39 

Hawthomdale,  Southland  . .  42 

Heddon  Bush,  Wallace  . .  146 
Henderson  (and  vicinity),  Waite- 

mata           . .  357 

Henley,  Taieri              . .  122 

Herbert,  Waitaki         . .  282 

Herbertville,  Patangata  . .  129 

Heriot  (and  vicinity),  Tuapeka. .  206 

Highcliffe,  Peninsula  . .  . .  222 

Hikurangi,  Whangarei  . .  495 

Hikutaia,  Thames       . .  . .  152 

Hillgrove,  Waitaki  37 

Hindon,  Taieri             . .  . .  192 

Hirstaeld,  Wallace      . .  52 

Hobsonville,  Waitemata  . .  194 

Hodgkinson,  Wallaoe  . .  48 

Hohoura,  Mangonui  . .  272 

Holmesdale,  Wallace  . .  . .  19 

Horndon,  Selwyn        . .  •  •  188 

Hororata,  Selwyn  269 

Ho  wick  (and  vicinity),  Manukau  617 

Hiiia,  Taranaki           . .  . .  54 

Huiakama,  Stratford  . .  45 

Huirangi,  Taranaki     ..  ..  40 

Hukerenui,  Whangarei  . .  110 

Hunterville,  Rangitikei  . .  576 

Huntly,  Waikato         . .  . .  622 

Hurunui,  Ashley          . .  . .  58 

Hyde,  Maniototo         . .  . .  164 
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Leilbflald,  AiU«]r 
LeppertiQ,  Tvaokld  .. 
Lenn,  HoioifheDDa  ..   1 

Liehfield.  Piako 
Lim«  HilU,  SoathUnil 
Liaooln  (bdiI  Tislnitj),  S«I«7d  . . 
Liotlaj,  Sonthlaad      .. 
Linton.  Oronk 
LitUe  Ak»lo»,  Akkiv*. . 
LivingBtone,  Wkiteki . . 
Longbum  (uid  Tiaiaitj),  Otosa 
Loog  BQ*fa,  SoothUad 
LoDgfocd,  IiuuiB>biik. . 
Iiongridga.  Soathluid . . 
Lowboni,  YineenC 
Lowthsr,  SoDtbland    .. 
Lngg&ta,  VinosDl 
Lumsdan,  SontUluid  . . 
Lumsdea  Bxtenaion,  Soatfaluid 
Lvall,  Bullei . . 
Uacutdrew.  Soathluid 
Haoatown,  Lkka 
Ukckkytowa       (nod      fielnit;), 
Ohinemari..  ..  ..    1 

MaaluDiie,  Cheviot     . . 
M&cittfl'g  (and  Tioinit;),W»ibeni<) 
MabBDO.  Wkitaki 
Ubidfind,  SoathUad  .. 
Uokftkahi,  F&hiatiui   . . 
MokarawB.Sauthl&ad  .. 
Moketu,  T&amnga 
Mftkikihi.  WaintaU     . . 
Mokomkko  (and  vloinitj),  Pkhia- 

Mnkuri,  Pahiatna 
Makutoku,  Wupavn  . . 
Muiakau,  Horowhanna 
HiuideTillB.  Sonthlwid 
Muigahao,  Pahiatua.. 
Maugamahoe.  MaurioeTilla 
MangAJnaica,  Pahiata^ 
MajigaoDobo,  Bangitikei 
MaDgare  (md  TioinitT).  HamUoKl 
MangaCainoko,  Pahiatua 
Maogawai,  Otatnatea  .. 
Manga  weka  (and  viclnltj),  Rangi- 

likai 
Mangonai,  Mangonui  . . 
Mauafordtonn,  VVaikouaiti 
MnDurena,  Maoukau  .. 
Maniitahi,  Patea 
Maori  Gully,  Grey 
Mapoutika,  WestlaDd.. 
Marima,  Pahiatua 
Mamden.  Ocey 
MaohalltowD,  Kinitaa 
Marti  nboni  ugh     (and     vioinlt;), 

Woirarapa  SouLb 
MatakaDui,  Vincent    . . 
MaCakaoa,  Rodnay 
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Hatakohe,  Oiamatea  . .  838 

Matamaa,  Waipawa    ..  292 
Maaku  (and  vioioitj),  Manakau      306 

Haarioeville,  Maurioeville  . .       203 

MaxwelltowD,  Waitotara  . .       207 

Hayfield,  Waitemata  . .  112 

Meanee,  Hawke's  Bay  . .        63 
Modbury     Village     Settlement, 

Ashley         ..             ..  ..130 

Menzies*  Ferry,  Southland  . .        91 

Mercer  (and  vicinity),  Manukau        208 

Merrvjigs,  Inangahaa . .  68 

MertoD,  Waikouaiti  170 

Kethven,  Ashbnrton    . .  296 

Ifiddlemaroh,  Taieri  . .  226 

Hidhirst,  Siratford      . .  330 

Milford,  Gtoraldine  157 

Millwood,  Soathland  . .  75 

Mohaka,  Wairoa  119 

Mokan,  Kawhia  70 

Mokihiooi,  Boiler  29 

Mokoreta,  Soathland  . .  47 

Morley,  Wallace  70 

Morrinsville,  Piako  300 

Moestown,  Waitotara  . .  225 

Mota,  Cook    ..  64 

Moatere,  Waimea  129 

Morawai,  Cook  23 

Morohiaoo,  Inangahua  . .       104 

KeaTeeville,  Thames  . .  25 

Ketherton,  Ohinemari  . .       155 

Nefig,  Vincent  168 

Newman,  Bketahuna  . .  178 

Newport,  Hobson  129 

Ngahaoranga,  Hutt  168 

Ngahere,  Grey             . .  123 

Ngaire,  Stratford  81 

Ngakawaa,  Bailer       . .  12 

Ng^iara,  Wait&ki  201 

Niagara,  Southland  . .        87 

Nightcaps,  Wallace     . .  373 

Nikau  (and  vicinity),  Pahiatua         114 

Nokomai,  Soathland  ..  ..       113 

Nolan,  Hawera  129 
Norman  by.  Levels  130 
NoTMwood  (and  vicinity),  Wai- 
pawa 914 
Northcote,  Waitemata  . .      767 
North  Taieri  (and  vicinity),  Taieri      602 
No  Town,  Grey            . .  66 
Nukumaru,  Waitotara  . .        61 
Oaklands,  Peninsula  . .  76 
Oakora.  Taranaki  44 
Oban,  Stewart  Island  . .  80 
Ohaeawai,  Bay  of  Islands  112 
Ohau  (and  vicinity),  Horowhenaa      309 
Ohaupo,  Waipa           ..  ..250 

Ohioemato,  Rotoroa  . .  . .       107 

Ohingaiti  (and  vioinitv),  Rangi- 

tikei            ..             .'.  ..464 


Population. 

Ohiwa.  Opotiki 

19 

Ohoka,  Ashley 

426 

Okaiawa,  Hawera 

94 

Okaihau  and  Omapere,  Bay  of 

Islands 

273 

Okain's  Bay,  Akaroa  . . 

278 

Okarits,  Westland       ,. 

66 

Okato,  Taranaki 

92 

Okoroire,  Piako 

211 

Omahu,  Thames 

268 

Omata,  Taranaki 

41 

OngaoDga,  Waipawa   . . 

107 

Ophir,  Vincent 

132 

Opitonui,  Ooromandel 

277 

Opua,  Bay  of  Islands  . . 

62 

Opuriao,  Whakatane. . 

161 

Oraka,  Wallace 

185 

Orari,  Geraldine 

118 

Ormond  (and  vicinity),  Oook    . . 

482 

Oropi,  Tauranga 

53 

Orwell  Creek,  Grey 

59 

Otahuhu,  Manukau     . . 

1,211 

Otaki  (and  vicinity),  Horowhenua 

629 

Otakia,  Taieri 

102 

Otara,  Opotiki 

150 

Otara,  Southland 

135 

Otawa,  Manukau 

53 

Otekaike,  Waitaki 

54 

Otiake,  Waitaki 

118 

Otorohanga,  Kawhia  . . 

150 

Owaka,  Clutha 

635 

Owen  Junction,  Inangahua 

28 

Owharoa  (and  vicinity),  Ohine- 

muri 

485 

Oxford  East,  ARhley    . . 

311 

Oxford  West,  Ashley  . . 

176 

Paeroa,  Ohinemuri 

1,504 

Pahia,  Wallace 

151 

Pahautanui,  Hutt 

104 

Paikakariki,  Hutt 

160 

Pakawau,  Collingwood 

39 

Pakington,  Manukau  . . 

69 

Panmure,  Eden 

259 

Papanui,  Selwyn 

270 

Paparata,  Manukau    . . 

180 

Papatoitoi  (and  vicinity),  Manu- 

kau 

219 

Parangahaiu,  Akitio  . . 

55 

Paraparaumu,  Hutt    . . 

198 

Parkville,  Eketahuna.. 

202 

Patumahoe,  Manukau 

148 

Patutahi  (and  vicinity),  Cook   . . 

228 

Peel  (and  vicinity),  Geraldine  . . 

170 

Pembroke,  Lake 

130 

Pigeon  Bay,  Akaroa    . . 

157 

Pihama,  Hawera 

27 

Pine  Hill,  Waikouaiti . . 

41 

Pipiriki  (and  vioiniiy),  Wanganui 

233 

Piritarau,  Waiapu 

164 

Pirongia  East,  Waipa  . . 

89 

220 
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Pleasant  Point,  Levels  . .  749 

Pleasant  Valley,  Waikouaiti  . .  50 

Pleokville,  Eketahuna  . .  71 

Plimmerton,  Hutt       . .  . .  92 

Pohangina,  Pohangina  . .  167 

Pokeno  (and  vicinity),  Mannkaa  460 

Porirna,  Hutt  . .  80 

Porangabau,  Patangata  . .  187 

Poro-o-torao,  Clifton   . .  . .  235 

Port  Albert,  Bodney    . .  241 

Pott  Awanui,  Waiapu. .  . .  51 

Port  Moeraki,  Waitaki  . .  197 

Port  Waikaco,  Raglan  . .  14 

Portobello  Town,  Peninsula  . .  50 

Puangi,  Clifton  . .  40 

Puhoi,  Rodney  . .  39 

Pnkekohe  East,  Manukan  . .  331 

Pukekobe,  Manukau    . .  . .  611 

Pukerau,  Soutbland    . .  . .  129 

PuDgarehu,  Taranaki . .  . .  143 

Puni,  Manukau  . .  . .  212 

Purakanui,  Waikouaiti  . .  31 

Puriri,  Tbames  . .  220 

Putara,  Eketabnna     . .  29 

Putiki,  Wanganui       . .  . .  145 

•Queensbury,  Vincent  . .  . .  54 

Raetihi  (and  vicinity),  Wanganui  433 

Raglan,  Kaglan  114 

Rabotu,  Taranaki        . .  80 

Reikaia,  Asbburton      . .  . .  439 

Rakaia  Village  Settlement,  Ash- 
burton        . .  . .  . .  187 

Rakaunui,  Akitio        . .  . .  46 

Rama  Rama,  Manukau  . .  204 

Rangiriri,  Waikato      . .  . .  76 

Rangiwahia  (Pemberton),Kiwitea      88 

Rata  Settlement,  Rangitikei  . .  210 

Raupo,  Otamatea        . .  . .  108 

Rawene,  Hokianga      . .  103 

Redcliffe,  Waimate     . .  . .  86 

Redwood  Town,  Matlborougb  . .  143 

Reefton,  Inangabua    . .  . .    1,722 

Reidston,  Waitaki       ..  ..  80 

Ren>^ioktown,  Marlborougb  . .  292 

Reynolds,  Waikouaiti . .  . .  35 

Riccarton,  Selwyn       . .  . .  313 

Ricbmond,  Selwyn       . .  . .  252 

Richmond  Grove,  Soutbland  . .  101 

Rikiorangi,  Hutt         . .  . .  138 

Rimu,  Westland  . .  . .  148 

Rimu,  Soutbland         . .  . .  56 

Riversdale,  Soutbland  . .  312 

Riwaka,  Waimea         . .  687 

Rookville,  ColUngwood  . .  102 

Rolleston,  Selwjm        . .  85 

Bongotea,  Manawatu  . .  . .  229 

Rotherbam,  Amuri      . .  146 

Hotorua,  Rotorua*       . .  . .  759 

Round  Hill  Diggings,  Wallace  . .  178 


Popnlatioa. 

Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  Islands  . .  119 

Runciman,  Manukan  . .  . .  90 

Russell,  Bay  of  Islands  . .  246 

Sandymount,  Peninsula  . .  177 

Sanson,  Manawatu      . .  . .  210 

Sawyer's  Bay,  Waikouaiti  . .  905 

Soarborougb,  Levels    . .  . .  54 

Scarborough       (and      vicinity), 

Pahiatua    . .             . .  . .  196 

Scotsburn,  Gfraldine  ..  ..  24 

Sefton  (and  vicinity),  Ashley  . .  620 

Selwyn,  Selwyn            . .  . .  33 

Serpentine,  Maniototo  . .  44 

Shaftesbury,  Piako      . .  . .  85 

Shannon,  Horowbenua  . .  272 

Shawfield,  Waikouaiti  . .  125 

Sheffield,  Selwyn  . .  153 

Shiel  Hill,  Peninsula  . .  . .  86 

Shirley,  Selwyn            . .  . .  165 

Sbortland,  Tbames      ..  ..1,217 

Silverstream,  Mackenzie  . .  98 

Skippers,  Lake             . .  . .  99 

Soutbbrook  (and  vicinity),  Ashley  1,070 
Spring  Creek  (and  vicinity),  Marl- 
borough     . .             . .  . .  264 

Springfield,  Selwyn     . .  . .  247 

Spring  Grove,  Waimea  . .  348 

Springston,  Selwyn      . .  . .  644 

Stafford,  Westland      . .  . .  116 

St.  Andrew'f),  Waimate  . .  127 

St.  Batban's,  Maniototo  . .  231 

St.  Heller's  Bay,  Eden  . .  24 

St.  Kilda,  Buller          . .  . .  16 

Stirling  (and  vicinity),  Bruce  . .  233 

Stoke,  Waimea             . .  511 

Stratbmore,  Stratford..  ..  54 

Studholme  Junction,  Waimate  138 

Swannanoa,  Ashley     . .  . .  100 

Swanson,  Waitemata  . .  . .  147 

Tabeke,  Hokianga       . .  . .  21 

Taiaroa  Heads,  Peninsula  . .  45 

Taibap^  (and  vicinity),  Kangitikei  461 

Taipa,  Mangonui  . .  20 

Tairua,  Thames            . .  . .  860 

Taitapu,  Selwyn           . .  . .  268 

Takapau  (and  vicinity) ,  Waipawa  431 

Tamaki  West  (and  vicinity),  Eden  351 

Tarras,  Vincent            . .  . .  168 

Tatararaki,  Hobson  . .  348 

Taueru,  Masterton       . .  . .  189 

Tauherenikau,  Wairarapa  South  113 

Taupaki,  Waitemata  . .  . .  131 

Taupiri,  Waikato         . .  . .  136 

Taupo,  East  Taupo      . .  . .  79 

Tavistock,  Waimate    . .  . .  28 

Taylorville,  Wanganui  . .  33 

Te  Anui,  Wallace         . .  . .  16 

Te  Aroha  West,  Piako  . .  158 

Te  Ante,  Waipawa       . .  120 


*  Special  Town  District  under  "  The  Thermal  Springs  District  Act,  1881." 
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TeddiDgtoo,  AJcaroa 

Te  Horo,  Horowbenaa 

Te  Eopnm,  Hobson    . . 

Te  Kaili,  KawbU 

Temple  ton,  Selwyn 

Teoneroa,  Fiord 

Te  Poke  (aod  vicinity),  Taoranga 

Te  Teko,  Wnakatane  . . 

Tbornbury,  Wallace    . . 

Thorpe,  Waimea 

Tikorangi,  Clifton 

Tiniroto,  Cook 

Tinai,  Castlepoint 

Tokaanu,  East  Taupo 

Tdui-Toka,  Otamatea. . 

Toko,  Stratford 

Tokomaru,  Horowbentia 

Tokomaru  (and  vicinity),  Waiapa 

Totara,  Whangaroa 

Totara,  Waitaki 

Totara  East,  Grey 

Toakau,  Manukau 

Tnamarina,  Marlboroogh 

Tomai,  Waikouaiti 

Tataekara,  Pabiatna  . . 

Taraa,  Tbames 

Uf^r  Hutt,  Hutt 

Urenni,  Clifton 

ntikn,  Rangiiikei 

Vaazhall,  Peninsula    . . 

Vogeltown,  Taranaki  . . 

Waddington,  Selwyn  . . 

Wade,  Waitemata 

Waianiwa,  Southland 

W&iau,  Amuri 

Waiau,  Manukau 

Waibi,  Ohinemuri 

Waihola,  Bruoe 

Waibou  (and  vicinity),  Piako 

Waikaia,  Southland    . . 

Wai^aka,  Southland   . . 

Waikanae*  Horowhenua 

Waikare,  Ashley 

Waikawa,  Southland  . . 

Waikiwi,  Southland    . . 

Waikoikoi,  Clutha 

Waunangaroa,  Buller 

Waima,  Uokianga 

Waimata,  Cook 

Waimate,  Bay  of  Islands 

Waimatukn,  Wallace  . . 

Waimea  West,  \yaimea 

Wainniomata,  Hutt    . . 

Waiomio,  Bay  of  Islands 

Waiorongomai,  Piako . . 

Waiotabi,  Opotiki 

Waipahi,  Clutha 

Waipara,  Southland    . . 

Waipara,  Ashley 

Waipipi,  Manukau 

Waipiro  (and  vicinity),  Waiapn 


Population. 
69 


98 
825 
134 

67 

37 
477 

20 
262 
100 

29 

62 
295 

55 

96 
240 
116 
196 
155 
176 
188 
418 

44 

22 

5d 
244 
809 
165 
297 

52 
176 
134 
229 

52 
153 

63 
3,813 
190 
410 
230 
112 
149 
417 

44 
152 

13 
151 

43 
117 
105 
166 
221 

48 

74 
154 
117 
130 

17 
141 
185 
118 


Population. 

Waipori,  Tuapeka       . .  . .  211 

Waipu    CentnJ    (and   vicinity), 

Whangarei..            ..  461 

Waipukurau,  Waipawa  . .  566 

Wairaki,  East  Taupo  . .  . .  25 

Wairio  (and  vicinity),  Wallace. .  271 

Waitahuna,  Tuapeka  . .  . .  801 

Waitati    (and    vicinity),  Wai- 
kouaiti       ..             ..  ..  272 

Waitekauri,  Ohinemuri  . .  441 

Waitotara,  Patea         . .  . .  178 

Waituna,  Kiwitea        . .  58 

Waiwera,  Waitemata . .  . .  59 

Waiwera,  Clutha          . .  167 

Waiuku,  Manukau      . .  205 

Wakefield,  Waimea     . .  479 

Wallacetown,  Southland  . .  160 

Wallingford,  Patangata  . .  90 

Wangaehu,  Wanganui  . .  19 

Wangamomona,  Stratford  ..  23 

Wanstead,  Patemgata  . .  Ill 

Waotu,  West  Taupo    . .  71 

Warepa,  Clutha  217 

Wark worth,  Rodney    . .  . .  572 

Washd>ke,  Levels        ..  ..  217 

Waterford,  Tauranga  . .  50 
Waterton    (and   vicinity).  Ash- 
burton        . .            . .  . .  197 

Wayne's,  Waihemo     . .  . .  24 

Weber,  Patangata       . .  . .  159 

Weedon*s,  Selwyn        . .  . .  106 

Wereroa,  Horowhenua  . .  58 

West  Olive,  Hawke's  Bay  ...  333 

West  Melton,  Selwyn  . .  . .  280 

Weston,  Waitaki          . .  . .  237 

Whakataki,  Castlepoint  . .  50 

Whakarewarewa,  Rotorua  . .  48 

Whakatane,  Whakatane  . .  239 

Whangapoua,  Coromandel  . .  61 

Whangaroa,  Whangaroa  . .  100 

Whare  Flat,  Taieri      . .  . .  93 

Whenuakiti,  Coromandel  . .  40 

Whitecliffs,  Selwyn     . .  . .  98 

Whitmore,  Oroua         . .  . .  80 

Whitstone,  Waitaki     . .  . .  51 

Wickliffe  Bav,  Peninsula  . .  30 

Wimbledon,  Patangata  . .  90 

Winchester,  Geraldine  . .  170 

Windsor,  Waitaki        ..  130 

Woodbury,  Geraldine  . .  Ill 

Woodend,  Ashley         . .  . .  365 

Woodend,  Southland  . .  . .  115 

Woodfield,  Southland . .  . .  34 

Woodlands,  Southland  . .  207 

Woodside,  Taieri          . .  222 

Woodside,  Wairarapa  South     . .  23 

Woodstock,  Westland . .  . .  189 

Woodstock  Village    Settlement, 

Ashley        . .            . .  . .  50 

Wrey's  Bush,  Wallace  289 

Yaldburst,  Selwjn      . .  148 


ND  OVFIOUL   YBAB-BOOK. 


s  OF  Adjacent  IstiAMus, 

ioQB  of  the  islands  adjacetit  to  and  io- 

in  March,  1901  :— 


1 , 156  TD6  403 

iiol  iQcluded  withio  the  boundacies  at 

jopulatiou  of  1,15B  pereonB  (tjxcluaive  of 
).  Ouly  tliree  o{  tbe  islands  had  &  popo- 
isc  ceuijus.  The  popuiaiion  q(  the  GreM 
J6  from  307  to  510  p«rBons :  Wailieke 
J6  to  1C2  jiireoiiB.  Butopeans-  at  ii&> 
from  234  to  207. 
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Population  op  Australasia. 

The  growth  of  population  in  Australasia  over  a  period  of  forty 
years  is  shown  in  a  comparative  table.  The  total  for  March,  1901 » 
being  4,557,323  persons,  is  greater  than  the  population  of  Ireland 
or  Scotland  for  1900*  and  one-seventh  part  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  for  that  year.  Australasia  has  now  twice  the 
population  of  Denmark,  over  one-third  more  than  Switzerland,  and 
nearly  that  of  the  Netherlands. 


Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Persons, 

Census. 

1860. 

1870. 

1880. 

1890. 

March.  1901. 

New  South  Wales . 

348,546 

498,659 

747,950 

1,121,860 

1,362,200 

Vicioria   . . 

537,847 

726,599 

860,067 

1,133,266 

1,201,506 

Queensland 

28,056 

115,567 

226,077 

392,965 

503,266 

Soath  Aastralia 

124,112 

183,797 

267,573 

319,414 

862,604 

Western  Australia . 

15,227 

25,084 

29,019 

46,290 

182,553 

Taimania . . 

87,775 

100,765 

114,762 

145,290 

172.475 

New  Zealand 

79,711 
.  1,221,274 

248,400 

484,864 

625,508 

772.719 

Australasia . . 

1,898,871 

2,730,312 

3,784,593 

4,557,323 

SECTION  v.— RELIGION. 

Of  the  various  religious  denominations,  the  Church  of  England 
has  most  adherents  in  the  colony.  They  numbered  314,024  at  the 
date  of  the  census  ;  or,  including  1,239  Protestants  not  more  speci- 
fically described,  315,263  persons,  being  40*84  out  of  every  100  of 
population.  The  Presbyterians  numbered  176,503  persons,  or 
22*87  per  cent.,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  came  next  with  108,960, 
or,  including  Catholics  not  further  defined,  109,822,  which  gives  a 
proportion  of  14*23  per  cent.  The  Methodists  were  83,802,  or  10*86 
in  every  100  persons.  Of  other  denominations,  the  Baptists,  of 
whom  there  were  16,035,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  7,999  persons, 
were  those  returning  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
the  proportions  being  208  and  104  respectively.  18,295  persons 
objected  to  state  their  reUgious  behef,  or  2*38  in  every  100. 

The  numbers  and  percentages  for  five  censuses  are  given  in 
tabular  form,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  degree  of  increase  relatively  to 
the  population  being  observed  :— 


Denominations. 

Ohurch  of  England  and  Pro 
testants  (undefined) 

Presbyterians 

Methodists 

Baptists     . . 

Congregationalists  . . 

Lutherans 

Salvation  Army 

Society  of  Friends  . . 

Unitarians 

Other  Protestants  . . 

Roman  Catholics  and  Catho 
lies  (undefined)   . . 

Greek  Church 

Hebrews    . . 

Buddhi&ts,  Confucians 

Other  Denominations 

No  Denomination  . . 

No  Religion 

Unspecified 

Object  to  state 


Number  of 

Adherents 

in  1901. 

315,263 

176,503 

83,802 

16,035 

6,699 

4,833 

7,999 

313 

468 

16,877 

109,822 

189 

1,611 

2,432 

1,347 

8,240 

1,109 

882 

18,295 


Proportion  per  Oent.  of  Population. 


1881. 

41-60 
2308 
9-53 
234 
137 
1-18 

006 
010 
1-26 

1408 
001 
0-31 
101 
Oil 
0-89 
006 
0  27 
2-85 


1886. 

4017 
22-59 
9-65 
2-48 
1-36 
102 
0  91 
0  05 
008 
1-55 

13-94 
001 
027 
0-77 
0-10 
105 
017 
050 
3-44 


1891. 

4051 
22-62 
1014 
2  37 
107 
090 
1-50 
005 
005 
1-82 

13-96 
001 
0-23 
0  63 
0-12 
1-32 
0-25 


1896. 

40-27 
2278 
10-44 
2-28 
0-97 
0-79 
1-50 
005 
005 
216 

1407 
002 
0-22 
0-48 
016 
1-22 
0-27 


2-46        2-27 


190L 


4084 
2287 
1086 
2-08 
0  87 
0-63 
1-04 
004 
006 
219 

1423 
002 
0-21 
030 
0-17 
1-07 
014 

2-38 


772,719    100-00    100  00    10000    100*00    100*00 

Here  the  proportion  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  is 
shown  to  have  been  40  per  cent,  since  1886,  but  a  little  higher  pre- 
viously.    Presbyterians  have  been  22  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 


*  "  Unspecified  "  not  taken  into  aocoant. 


HEIilGIOHS  OF  THS  PEOPUC.— Proportion  per  cent  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Denominattons  to  the  Population  in  1891  and  1901. 


I 


1901 


1891 


Ghurch  of  Engltsd 
Presbyterians  ... 
Boman  Catholics 
Methodists 
Others  ... 


••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 


Proportions  per  Cent, 
of  Population. 

1901.  1891. 

40*84  40*51 

22*87  22*62 

14*23  13*96 

10*86  10*14 

11*20  1277 


100*00 


100-00 


I 

1901 


1891 


8 

I 


1901 


1891 


1891 


i 


1901 


1891 
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at  each  enumeration,  but  the  prcfportion  of  MethodistB  rose  steadily 
from  9  53  to  10  86.  Congregationalists  declined  from  1*37  per  cent, 
in  1881  to  0*87  per  cent,  in  1901 .  Lutherans  are  fewer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  at  each  succeeding  census,  while  the  Salvation 
Army  increased  from  0*91  in  1886  to  1*60  in  1891  and  1896,  de- 
creasing again  to  104  in  1901. 

Roman  Catholics  and  Catholics  undefined  formed  practically 
14  per  cent,  of  the  people  at  each  of  the  census  years.  The  pro- 
portion of  Buddhists  and  Confucians  diminishes  with  the  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  colony.  In  1886  the  percentage  of  persons  objecting 
to  state  their  religion  was  3*44,  which  fell  to  2*45  in  1891,  and, 
further,  to  227  in  1896,  rising  slightly  in  1901  to  2*38  per  cent. 

A  fuli  statement  of  the  particulars  for  all  denominations,  as  at 
the  census  of  1896  and  1901,  is  given,  with  the  numerical  and 
centesimal  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case.  Amongst  1,093  given 
as  ** Other  Protestants,"  247  described  themselves  as  ''Church  of 
God,"  201  as  **  Christians  of  no  Denomination,"  145  as  *'  Inde- 
pendents," 41  as  **  Our  Father's  Church,"  33  as  **  Conditional  Im- 
mortalists,"  31  as  **  Gospel  Mission,"  29  as  "Forward  Movement," 
26  8k8  ''  Central  Mission,"  and  the  remainder  variously  in  very  small 
numbers. 

NUMBBBS  FOB  EACH  DENOMINATION,  AND  InCBEASE. 

Census,  1901.  Census,      Increase  or  Decrease. 

Bellgioas  DenominatioiM.        , ' x        1896.      ^ ^- — ^ 

Persons.     Males.     Females.  Persons.  Numerical.  Centfrsimal 

Toul  population               ..  772,719    405,992    366,727  703,360      69,369          9*86 


Total  for  specified  religions  771,837    405,372    366,465    702,238      69,599  9'91 


Episcopalians — 

Church  of  England,  and 

Episcopal  iaos         no( 
oiherwiee  defined 

814,024 

165,100 

148,924 

281,166 

32,858 

11-69 

Protestants,  ondesoribed 

1,239 

742 

497 

1,643 

-404 

-24-59 

PrsibTteiiens 

176,503 

92,406 

84,097 

159,952 

16,551 

10-35 

Methodists— 

Wesleyan  Methodists  . . 

71,034 

35,362 

35,672 

63,873 

7,661 

1209 

Primitive  Methodists  . . 

10,143 

5.046 

5,097 

7,041 

3,102 

4406 

Meihodisto  (undefined) 

2,396 

1,183 

1,213 

2,893 

-497 

-1718 

Others 

229 

122 

107 

60 

169 

.  • 

Baptists 

16,035 

7,574 

8,461 

16,037 

-2 

-001 

Cangregationalists 

6,699 

3,154 

3,545 

6,777 

-78 

-1-15 

Lutherans,  *  Qerman   Pro- 

testants 

4,833 

3,063 

1,770 

5,538 

-705 

-12-73 

Unitarians 

468 

283 

185 

375 

93 

24-80 

&3oi«tT  of  Friends 

313 

195 

118 

321 

-8 

-2-49 

^QTohof  Christ  (Christian 

Disciples,    Disciples    of 

Christ,  Disciples) 

6,105 

2,860 

3,245 

5,859 

246 

4-20 

Biethren    (Chriotian    Bre- 

thisn,    Uxclu«iTe    Bre- 

thren,   Open    Brethren, 

Plymouth  Brt  threr)     . . 

7,484 

8,450 

4,034 

5,035 

2,449 

48-64 

NoTB.— The  minus  sign  (-)  indicates  decrease. 
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Numbers  fob  bach  DsNOMiNATioif,  and  IscRakBR— continued. 


Censns,  1901 

.. 

Oeneas, 

Increase  or  Decresse. 

ReligiotiB  Denominations. 

1 

IfiOft 

>v 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Nnmerloal. 

CentesinuJ 

Believers  in  Christ 

31 

14 

17 

77 

-46 

-69-74 

Evangelists     (Evangelical 

Union,           Evangelical 

Ohuroh,         Evangelical 

Ohristians,    Evangelical 

Brethren) 

21 

16 

5 

33 

-12 

-36-36 

Nonconformists 

61 

36 

25 

95 

-34 

-35-79 

Salvation  Army 

7,999 

3,807 

4,192 

10,532 

-2,533 

-24-05 

Christadelphians 

989 

497 

492 

952 

37 

8-89 

Sweden  borgians          (New 

Church,  New  Jerasalem 

Church) 
Seventh- day  Adventists   . . 

169 

72 

87 

191 

-32 

- 16-75 

864 

357 

507 

776 

88 

11-34 

Students  of  Truth 

33 

17 

16 

340 

-307 

-90-29 

Dissenters 

3 

3 

•  • 

65 

-62 

-95-38 

Christian  Israelites,  Israel- 

1  v9B      •  •                      •  •                      •  • 

34 

19 

15 

61 

-27 

-44-26 

Other  Protestants 

1,098 

577 

516 

1,710 

-617 

•  • 

Roman  Catholics 

108,960 

56,490 

52,470 

97,625 

11,435 

11-73 

Catholics  (undefined) 

862 

480 

382 

1,279 

-417 

-32-60 

Greek  Church     . . 

189 

134 

55 

116 

73 

62-93 

Catholic  Apostolic 

326 

^   140 

186 

247 

79 

81-98 

Other  Sects- 

Hebrews 

1,611 

826 

785 

1,549 

401 

Mormons,       Latter-day 

Saints 

272 

145 

127 

289 

-17 

-6-88 

Spiritualists   . . 

499 

240 

259 

376 

123 

32-71 

Buddhists,    Confucians, 

&c. 

2,432 

2,413 

19 

3,391 

-959 

-28-28 

Others 

250 

162 

88 

187 

63 

•  • 

No  Denomination- 

Freethinkers  .. 

2,856 

2,245 

611 

3,983 

-1,127 

-28-30 

Agnostics 

552 

413 

139 

562 

-10 

-1-78 

Deists,  Theists 

59 

51 

8 

46 

18 

28-26 

No  Denomination 

4,740 

3,006 

1,734 

3,898 

842 

21-60 

Doubtful 

33 

14 

19 

46 

-13 

-28-26 

No  Religion — 

No  Religion    . . 

1,012 

752 

260 

1,605 

-693 

-36-95 

Atheists 

80 

67 

13 

117 

-37 

-31-62 

Secularists 

17 

12 

5 

153 

-136 

-88-88 

Object  to  state   . . 

18,295 

11,827 

6,468 

15,967 

2,328 

14-58 

Unspecified 

882 

620 

262 

1,122 

-240 

-21-39 

Note.— The  minus  sign  (-)  indicates  decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  by  thet  table  that,  of  the  larger  Protestant  de- 
nominations, the  Wesleyan  Methodists  increased  since  1896  from 
63,373  to  71,034  persons,  being  at  the  rate  of  12  09  per  cent.; 
Presbyterians  from  169,952  to  176,603,  or  10*36  per  cent. ;  and  the 
Church  of  England  from  281,166  to  314,024.  or  11-69  per  cent. 
Baptists  returned  practically  the  same  number  of  adherents  as  in 
1896.  The  Salvation  Army,  which  increased  its  numbers  by  1,149 
persons  between  1891  and  1896,  being  at  the  rate  of  12*26  per  cent., 
now  show  a  decrease  of  2,633  persons,  or  24*06  per  cent.  The 
numbers  of  the  Brethren  show  an  increase  of  48*64  per  cent.,  and 
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ihe  Seventh-day  Adventists  11*34  per  cent,  increase  ;  but  the  Con- 
gregationalists  have  decreased  1*15  per  cent,  and  Lutherans  12*73 
per  cent.  Of  the  Protestant  bodies  having  but  few  members  in  the 
colony,  the  Unitarians  increased  from  375  to  468,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends  fell  in  number  from  321  to  313. 

Boman  Catholics  added  11,435  to  their  number,  being  11*73  per 
cent.,  a  rate  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Hebrews  were  1,649  in  1896,  and  1,611  in  1901,  adiSference  of 
62.  Spiritualists  progressed  considerably,  their  numbers  rising  from 
376  to  499,  an  increase  of  32*71  per  cent.  Freethinkers  decreased 
from  3,983  to  2,856,  or  28*30  per  cent.,  which  is  worthy  of  remark 
when  contrasted  with  the  increase  of  1401  per  cent,  gained  between 
1886  and  1891 ;  and  Agnostics,  who  numbered  562  in  1896,  now 
show  a  decrease  of  10. 

Proportions  of  the  Sexes  in  the  Various  Denominations, 

While  the  number  of  males  is  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  females  in  the  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian,  Boman  Catho- 
lic, and  sundry  other  religious  denominations,  the  contrary  result  is 
found  in  the  following  cases,  the  proportion  per  cent,  being — 

Wesleyan  MethodiBts 
Primitiye  Methodists 
Baptists    .. 
Gongregationalist  . . 
Oburoh  of  Christ    . . 
Brethren  . . 
Salvation  Army 
Seventh-day  Adventists 

Amongst  those  persons  grouped  as  of  "  No  Denomination,"  "  No 
Religion,*'  and  "  Object  to  state,"  the  proportion  of  females  is  very 
small,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  next  figures  : — 

No  Denomination — 

Freethinkers 

Agpiostics 

I>eists,  Theists    . . 

Ko  Denomination 
No  Religion — 

No  Religion 

Atheists 

Secalarists 
Object  to  state 

Sunday-schools, 

The  attendance  at  Sunday-schools,  with  remsirks  thereon,  is 
given  in  Section  IX.,  under  the  heading  of  "  Education.'* 


Hales. 

Females. 

. .     49-78 

50-22 

. .     49-75 

50-25 

. .     47-23 

52-77 

. .     47  OS 

5292 

. .     46  86 

58-15 

. .     4610 

53-90 

. .     48-84 

51-16 

. .     41-82 

58  68 

Males. 

Females. 

7860 

21-40 

74-82 

25-18 

86-44 

13-56 

63-42 

36-58 

74-81 

25  69 

83-75 

16-25 

70-59 

29-41 

64-70 

35-30 

SBCITION  VI.— BISTHPLACE. 

Of  the  population,  exclusive  of  Maoris  (772,719  peraoDs),  all  bat 
442  were  described  as  to  birthplace  on  the  ceosuB  schedules.  The 
number  of  the  New  Zealand-born  was  516,106,  and  of  those  bora 
in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  Fiji,  27,215,  making  543,321  bom  in 
Australasia.  The  New-Zealand- bom  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  with  every  successive  census.  In  1886,  5189  per  cent,  of 
the  population  were  born  in  this  colony ;  in  1691,  the  perceut^e 
was  58  61.;  in  1896  it  was  62  85;  and  in  1901  it  had  reached  66  83, 
adding  to  which  3'52  per  cent,  bora  in  Australia,  &c.,  makes  7035 
out  of  everv  100  persons  living  in  New  Zealand  who  were  bora  in 
Australasia. 

205.111  persons,  or  2656  par  cent,  of  the  popiUation,  were  bom 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  which  number  was  divided  as  under : — 

_         .,..,.,.      ,  NombM  of  Percent. 

Bom  la  UmWd  Kingdom—  Penom.  otPopaUtlon. 

England  111,964  11-50 

W»le»     ..  1,766  0-22 

Sootluid  47,638  6-aD 

Irtiand   ..  13,521  S'&4 

see, 111  36-S6 

Besides  these,  there  were  4,049  persons  bom  in  other  British 
possessions. 

Summarising  these  results,  it  is  found  that  752,481  of  the  popula- 
tion, or  9?-43  per  cent.,  were  born  in  the  British  possessions,  made 
up  as  follows  : — 


Born  in 

Nnmber  of 

Per  Cent. 

ofPopal^oD. 

543,321 

7035 

United  Kingdom     .. 

205,111 

9656 

Olher  British  PoBsewiong      . . 

4.049 

0-63 

752,481  97*43 

>us  bom  in  foreign  countries,  or  2-41 
born  at  sea;  and  442  whose  birth- 

lation  increased  from  441,661  in  18K 
1686  per  cent.,  between  1896  and 
eing  74,445  persons.  The  numbeiB 
ecreased  altogether  by  10,050  in  the 


pKqmrUofM  of  New  Z«>Ud(1  and  AtutrmUaa  Bom  In  wvbtj  II 
UTlug  In  New  ZeklAnd  K  "  ""' " 


lEXPLAHATIOH  Of  DIABRAH.-Oiil  of  ettry  100  penont  litrng  In  Ntw 
Ztaknd  tt  the  etniat  of  1901,  tlxtyseran  won  found  to  hart  batti  born  lit 
tUt  eokutf  uid  thnt  penont  tt  '■—  •— "  '■■ 


'.0  hate  been  born  In  Australia.) 


1871 


1886         18gi        1B96 


AUSTRALIAN-BORN 

0U8U8 

(INCLUDEO  IN  FIRST 

PREVIOUS  COLUMN). 

COLUMN). 

1871 

350,393 

93.474 

12.426 

290. S14 

122,635 

174,128 

1881 

489.933 

578,482 

300,190 

366,716 

10O1 

778,719 

8, 


Bom  in 


ITHPLAOB. 

Persons. 

Deoreate  since  1806b 

1901. 

Nomerical. 

4,677 

883 

2,677 

2,613 

..       111,964 

1,765 

47,868 

48,524 

3-93 

17-83 

611 

5-46 

220 


England     . . 
Wales 

Sooiland    . . 
Ireland 

The  numbers  of  Australian-bom  are  found  to  have  increased  for 
each  State.  The  number  born  in  New  South  Wales,  living  in  New 
Zealand,  was  4,536  in  the  year  1896,  and  6,430  in  1901,  an  increase 
of  41-75  per  cent.  There  were  10,471  persons  in  this  colony  in  1896 
bom  in  Victoria,  and  12,583  at  last  census,  or  an  increase  of  20*  17 
per  cent,  in  five  yesirs.  New  Zealand  also  gained  on  the  number 
bom  in  Queensland,  there  being  1,271  in  1901,  against  930  in  1896, 
or  36-36  per  cent,  increase.  And  similarly  on  the  South  Australian, 
Western  Australian,  and  Tasmanian-bom. 

The  number  of  the  people  born  in  foreign  countries  was  found  to 
be  18,593,  being  2*41  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Besides  these,  1,203 
persons  were  returned  as  bom  at  sea.  The  greatest  number  of 
foreigners  were  Germans  (4,217).  Next  come  persons  born  in  China 
(2,902).  Swedes  and  Norwegians  numbered  2,827.  There  were 
2,120  persons  from  Denmark  and  her  possesions,  and  1,874  persons 
from  Austria-Hungary.  . 

The  numbers  of  those  bom  in  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Poland,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Portugal,  Greece, 
China,  Africa,  and  North  (so  described)  America  all  decreased  since 
1896. 

The  following  table  gives  full  details,  and  exhibits  under  the  head 
of  "Allegiance  "  the  number  of  British  and  foreign  subjects  in  New 
Zealand: — 


NUMBBBS  OF  EACH  NATIONALITY,   AND  InCBBABB,   1896  TO  1901. 


Wlmeboorn. 


Oensns,  1901. 


OensQS,  1896. 


Increase  or  Decrease. 


Persons.  Males. 

Mpopolation              ..  772,719  406,992    366,727    703,360 
M  for  speeified  birtb- 

FlMM             ..             ..  772,277  406,690    866,687    702,766 

Utiih:— 
Ufiitod  Kingdom,— 

EofflAnd 

W&T 

SooUana      .. 

IreUnd 
^uMaaia  and  Fiji, — 

Hew  Zealand 

QoMBaland.. 

Hew  Sonth  Wales    . 

Viotoria 

Sooth  AnstraUa 


Females,     ^•"o*^"-       Numerical.    CentesimaL 


111,964 

1,766 

47,858 

43,624 


64,216 

1,076 

27,616 

23,430 


47,748  116,641 

689  2,148 

20,342  60,436 

20,094  46,037 


616,106  257,828  268,278  441,661 

1,271  646  626  930 

6,430  3,396  3,036  4,636 

12,683  6,630  6,053  10,471 

1,675  807  768  1,222 


69,369 
69,621 


-4,677 

-383 

-2,677 

-2,613 

74,446 

341 

1,894 

2,112 

353 


NoTB. — The  minus  sign  (-)  indicates  decrease. 


9*86 
9-89 


-8-93 

-17-83 

-611 

-5-46 

16-86 
36-36 
41-75 
2017 
28-88 


16-Tear.book 
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VVbTAITA  rIOfW) 

■»  V  «»  ^  ^^^«  «AJ 

CensnSflSQl.              ^ 

lensus^lSQS. 
Persons. 

Increase  or 

k^ 

4       « 

tenons. 

Males. 

Females. 

NnmerieaL 

Genteoini 

Australia  and  Fiii^-cofUd, 

• 

Western  Australia    .^ 

190 

103 

87 

112*  • 

78 

69-64 

Tasmania   .. 

3,720 

2,084 

1,636 

3,160* 

56a 

17-72 

Australia    (State   not 

-  • 

. . 

named) 

1,222 

669 

558 

1,200 

22 

183 

Fiji 

224 

98 

126 

151 

73 

48-34 

Other  British  Possessions 

f—"" 

Gibraltar     . . 

48 

24 

24 

49 

-1 

-2-04 

Malta 

55 

37 

18 

71 

-16 

-22-54 

India  and  Ceylon 

1,286 

722 

564 

1,341 

-55 

-4-1 

Oape  of  Good  Hope  . . 

141 

72 

69 

246 

-105 

-42-68 

St.  Helena  . . 

43 

25 

18 

50 

-7 

-14-00 

British  North  America 

(Canada).. 

1,544 

947 

597 

1,412 

132 

9-35 

West  Indies 

206 

144 

64 

247 

-89 

-16-79 

Others 

724 

408 

316 

334 

390 

116-76 

Foreign : — 

Austria  Hongary 

1,874 

1,713 

161 

881 

993 

112-71 

Belgium 

117 

84 

33 

138 

-21 

-15  22 

Denmark  and  Possessions 

2,120 

1,384 

736 

2,125 

-5 

-0-24 

France  and  Possessions 

609 

409 

200 

698 

-89 

- 12  75 

Gtennany 

4,217 

2,748 

1,474 

4,595 

-378 

-8-23 

vrreece                            •  •  ■ 

123 

94 

29 

127 

-4 

-315 

Italy 

428 

355 

73 

423 

5 

118 

Netherlands    and    Pos- 

. 

9 

sessions 

116 

105 

11 

132 

-16 

-12-12 

Poland 

97 

65 

32 

101 

-4 

-3-96 

Portogal  and  Possessions 

172 

151 

21 

173 

-1 

-0-58 

Bossia  and  Possessions 

387 

339 

48 

365 

22 

6-08 

Spain  and  Possessions. . 

59 

41 

18 

88 

-29 

-32-96 

Sweden                         •  • 

1,548 

1,837 

211 

1,514 

34 

2-25 

Norway 

1,279 

931 

348 

1,261 

18 

1-43 

Switzerland    . . 

333 

251 

82 

342 

-9 

-2^ 

Other  Eoropean  Coon  tries 

30 

20 

10 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

China 

2,902 

2,866 

36 

3,719 

-917 

-21-97 

Africa 

103 

54 

49 

134 

-31 

-23-13 

America.  North  America 

776 

501 

275 

969 

-193 

-19-92 

United  States  of  America 

881 

592 

289 

780 

101 

12^ 

Other  Foreign  Countries 

422 

289 

133 

485 

-63 

-12-99 

At  sea 

1,203 

590 

613 

1,323 

-119 

-9-00 

Unspecified 

442 

302 

140 

604 

-162 

-96-82 

AlUgiance, 

-  • 

British  subjects               •  •  ' 

761,104 

896,053 

365,053 

690,003 

71,101 

10-30 

Foreign  subjects 

11,615 

9,940 

1.675 

13,357 

-1,742 

-13-04 

NoTB. — ^The  minus  sign  (— )  indicates  decrease. 


SECTION  VII.— CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  THE 

PEOPLE. 

Of  403,167  males,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  273,118  were  returned  as 
onmarried,  118,475  as  husbands,  10,653  as  widowers,  and  926  were 
Unspecified  as  to  conjugal  condition. 

These  figures  show  a  proportion  of  67*90  per  cent,  of  males  to 
have  been  unmarried,  29*45  as  husbands,  and  2*65  as  widowers,  or, 
eliminating  all  males  under  14  yesirs  who  were  necessarily  un- 
married, 53-91  per  cent,  not  married,  42*29  per  cent,  husbands,  and 
380  widowers. 

Of  females,  numbering  altogether  366,696, 'there  were  230,510 
unmarried,  117,821  wives,  17,902  widows,  and  462  .not  specified  as 
to  condition.  Or,  represented  proportionally,  of  females  at  all  ages, 
6294  per  cent,  were  not  married,  32*  17  were  wives,  and  4*89 
widows.  Shutting  off  those  under  14  years,  the  proportions  stand 
as  4518  unmarried,  47*59  wives,  and  7*23  widows. 

The  proportions  for  successive  census  periods  exhibit  on  the 
male  side  a  rise  in  the  percentage  of  the  married  men  and  a  steady 
increase  in  regard  to  widowers  since  the  year  1878.  On  the  female 
side  the  percentage  of  the  unniarried  rose  with  regularity  until  the 
year  1891,  while  the  married  diminished ;  but  since  that  date  there 
has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  percentage  .of  the  .married.  The 
percentage  of  widows  increased  steadily.  Chinese  are  excluded 
irom  the  calculations. 


IC^es.  Females. 


Unmarried.  Married.  Widowed.  Uomarried.  Married.  Widowed. 

1878  ..  7009  2806  1-85  62-69  84-82  8-09     , 

1881  ..  70-89  ^-78  1*88  68-64  88-05  881 

1886  ..  70-36  27-61  2Q4  64-59  81-74  8-67 

1891  ...7002  27-61  2-37  64-95  80-94  4-11     . 

1896  ...69-48  2797  2'65  64-87  81-10  4-53 

19Q1  ..  67-90  29-45  2-65  62-94  82*17  489     . 

The  proportions  at  diflEierent  age-periods  show,  for  males,  that 
the  unmarried  decrease  from  99  per  cent,  at  the  peri6d  17-20  to  65 
per  cent,  at  the  period  25-30  years.  At  30-Sl5  years  the  hubaqds, 
who  were  only  34-61  per  cent,  at  the  previous  period,  exceeded  the 
unmarried,  the  proportion  being  of  husbands  58*54,  unmarried, 
40-30,  divorced  008,  and  widowers  1*08  per  cent.  At  80-85  years 
the  widowers  were  in  the  highest  proportion  per  ceiit.,  the  figures 
being  15*71  unmarried,  39*85  husbands,  019  divorced,  and  44*25 
widowers. 

Of  the  females,  99  per  cent,  were  spinsters  at  the  period  14^18 
years ;  thence  onwards  the  proportion  diminished  and  the  wives  ^nd 
widows  increased,  until  at  25-30  years  the  wives  wer&in  the  highest 
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proportion — 1.0.,  54-07  per  cent., against  4501  of  unmarried  females, 
006  of  divorced,  and  0-87  widows.  At  70-75  years  the  widows  had 
increased  so  as  to  exceed  the  wives,  being  5331  per  cent,  against 
IS  63,  whilst  tha  spinsters  had  diminished  to  4-16  per  cent.  At  85 
and  Qpwarda  the  mdows  were  81-01  per  cent,  of  the  whole  namber 
of  females. 

The  proportion  of  married  women  under  20  years  of  age  is  still 
■teadily  diminishing,  while  the  propc»tion  from  35  to  45  years  has 
an  increasing  tendeney.  Women  in  New  Zealand  are  therefore  not 
now  marrying  at  snch  early  ages  as  they  did  in  fcxmer  years.     The 

oeaa  hnnga  the  relatire  pn^wrtions  dosw  to  those  thac  obtain  in 
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■  Ae^  15  TO  45. 


Vadw  aOjwn  110        *4A        a-16        1-Sl        119        119        (KN 

9>M>di»Ba«i3»TMn..    3»-33      61iX>      «MS      6iM»      fiO-U      5»5T      SQ-9i 
3&  .  U     .     ..    3»AS      3»-«S      37-31      3S-I6      3»«S      3»-3l      3»)8 

M»S»    iOO-iXi    lOtHW    lOtHJO    KXMD    ItKK»    lOCHU 
Tbs  aombera  and  Mt^toctioDa  accocifing  to  eanja^  coidititHi  for 

each  age-pebod  ai»  o^hi^ted  in  full  decail : — 


U9,1T5  10,658 
11S,401  lQ.su 
US,  101        lO.Sil 


CONJUGAL  CONDITION   OF  THB   PBOPIiB. 


23a 


speoified  AgM 


Females, 
TotaL        Unmarried.        Wives. 
866,695        230,861        117,821 


Widows.    Divorced. 
17,902  149 


866,487    230,284    117,746    17,881 


L4  jean  And  npwuds       247,828        111,625        117,746        17,881 


149 
149 


Not 
■toted. 
462 

427 

427 


Qnder  14  yean 
14  jean  to  15  jean 


15 
L6 
17 
18 
19 
» 
21 
S5 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
€0 
66 
TO 
75 
80 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 


85  yean  and  upwards 
tJnspeoified 


118,659 

8,358 

8,376 

8,689 

8,430 

8,425 

8,438 

8,583 

33,369 

33,227 

27,271 

21,216 

17,347 

13,995 

11,990 

9,963 

8,017 

6,027 

3,286 

1,679 

852 

340 

208 


118,659 

8,358 

8,375 

8,677 

8,352 

8,215 

7,924 

7,593 

24,114 

14,918 

6,986 

3,373 

1,783 

966 

665 

467 

347 

253 

134 

86 

26 

13 

77 


1 

10 

72 

193 

501 

963 

9,090 

17,923 

19,617 

16,854 

14,182 

11,309 

9,239 

7,144 

5,222 

3,283 

1,404 

515 

173 

51 

75 


5 

67 

290 

593 

929 

1,342 

1,683 

2,068 

2,330 

2,422 

2,468 

1,687 

1,074 

649 

278 

21 


PBOPORTIONS  to  BVBBY  100  UYINO  AT  BACH  AOB. 


Ages. 
Ailages  .. 

^woified  ages 

14  jaan  and  upwards 

Under  14  jean 
14  jean  to  17  jean 


17 

.        18  . 

18 

.    19  . 

19 

,        20  . 

90 

.    21  . 

21 

.        25   . 

25 

,    30  . 

30 

,    35  . 

35 

.    40  . 

40 

45  . 

45 

50  . 

SO 

65  . 

55 

60  . 

60 

.        65  . 

65   . 

.    70  . 

70 

,    75  . 

75 

80  . 

30   , 

,    85  . 

85  yean  and  upwards 


Males, 
Unmarried.        Hnsbands. 
67-84  29-45 


Widowers. 
2-65 


67-84 
53-82 


99-95 
99-81 
9967 
98-89 
90-79 
64-91 
40-30 
28  66 
23-25 
20-06 
18-72 
1808 
18-51 
23-37 
20-65 
19-64 
16-71 
8-06 


29*46 
42-29 


2-66 

sio 


•  • 

•  • 

0-65 

•  • 

•  • 

0-19 

•  • 

0-33 

•  • 

110 

001 

909 

0-11 

34-61 

0-45 

58  54 

108 

69-31 

1-86 

78-27 

3-35 

75-07 

4-62 

74-53 

6-52 

72-35 

9-39 

69-61 

11-84 

59-00 

17-48 

55-31 

23-91 

48-87 

31-36 

39-85 

44-25 

33-60 

58:07 

8 

16 

35 

33 

21 

17 

5 

6 

6 

2 


2 

6 

16 

13 

22 

90 

80 

40 

27 

19 

20 

13 

16 

20 

21 

11 

4 

4 

3 

35 


Divorced. 
0-06 

0-09 


0*01 
0-03 
008 
0-17 
0-13 
0-25 
0-23 
0-18 
0-14 
0-15 
0-13 
e-13 
0-19 
0-27 


9M 
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AU 


U 


Ub4v 

Uj^mn 

tt  tt 

14yM] 

rsiolSjiMn 

15 

IS 

• 

ie 

IT 

• 

IT 

IS 

m 

IS 

li> 

» 

1^ 

90 

f 

30 

21 

m 

21 

95 

m 

^ 

30 

m 

30 

35 

m 

3& 

4C 

*» 

4a 

45 

* 

4& 

50 

>* 

5a     . 

55 

• 

9& 

6<' 

« 

60 

65 

M 

6& 

TO 

» 

TO 

75 

• 

75 

80 

m 

80 

85 

m 

8&7«M 

sandapwacda 

69^0 
45-19 


39-17 
39-17 
47-39 


4-88 


0H>4 


om 

0-13 
085 
9-30 
595 

u-e 

97-33 
54-07 
T2^)4 
79^4 
SI-64 
80^a 
77-14 
71-8a 
65  30 

43^53 

30*75 
90-40 
1513 


006 

o» 

0^ 

9-13 
4-38 

7-75 
19^>4 
17-97 


4IiB 

64-19 

76-58 
^•01 


0<B 
006 
0-13 
0-lS 
0-19 
0-19 
OOi 

o« 

OOT 
004 


ZfCroo 
9015 
97-69 

OOUCf 

72^46 
45-01 
95  65 
15  92 
»>99 

6-91 

555 

4  70 

434 

4-91 

4-16 

513 

3-07 

3-86 

CoSJUOAXi   COMDfTDOIf  0»  C 

Of  2,8S5  male  Chmeso  liirmg  in  the  colony^  61  w«fe  slated  ms 
mazried  and  13  widowed.  The  instcnctiofr  on.  tdie  eensos  schedule 
was  thafi  Chinese  not  haying  wives  in  this  colony  or  anj  Anssrmiias 
Stalie  should  be  retained  as  nnmamed.  Of  ^  Chinese  femmlec, 
IS  were  retomed  as  married^  12  of  the  rest  bein^  70<XQ^  people 
under  14  years  of  age,  and  2  hoxn  25  to  2!^  years,  old.  'Ttm  half* 
caste  Chinese  are  referred  tx>  on  page  236. 

Bachblobs  A»I>  ^mSTSBS. 

Of  272,685  onmarried  males  of  specified,  agesy  99,844  were  orer 
20  years  of  age»  aad»  of  280,284  unmarried  fomaiesy  106^416  were 
foood  to  be  over  15  years;  the  excess  of  spinsters  over  ha<riiek«s 
was  therefore  3,572.  Accepting  the  above  as  the  marnagpable 
the  number  of  bachelors  to  every  100  spinsters  was  97  (nearly). 

That  a  process  of  equalisation  in  the  numbers  of  bachelocs  and 
spinsters  has  been  going  on  steadily  during  past  years  is  proved  by 
the  results  of  previous  censuses. 

KuMaaa  of  TUfiwrioas  aqsd  90  Yxabs  aso  upwabds  to 

Spinsters  hs^ms>  15  Lsa>  upwabos. 


1878 

ISl 

1881 

16a 

1886 

19S 

1891 

106 

1896 

as 

1901 

37 

BIBTH  BATB8.  23ft 

Husbands  AND  Wives. 

The  nnmber  of  husbands  of  specified  ages  was  118,4D1,  and  of 
wives  117»746,  giving  an  excess  of  husbands  over  wives  amounting 
lo  655.  This  excess  of  husbands  is  almost  entirely  accounted  for 
by  the  arrival  during  the  last  few  years  of  a  number  of  Austrian 
giun-diggers  in  the  Auckland  Provincial  District — married  men, 
who  didnot  bring  their  wives  with  them. 

Widowers  and  Widows, 

The  widowers  of  specified  ages  numbered  10,641,  and  the  widows 
17,881,  being  a  proportion  of  60  widowers  to  every  100  widows. 
At  the  census  of  1896  the  proportion  was  62  to  every  100  widows. 

DrvoBCBD  Pebsons. 

Four  hundred  and  four  persons — ^namely,  255  men  and  149 
women — were  entered  on  the  census  schedules  as  being  divorced. 
These  numbers  are  not  likely  to  represent  fully  tbe  actual  facts,  but 
are  interesting  as,  no  doubt,  an  approximation  to  tbe  truth. 

Mabbiaob  Bates  in  Austbalasia. 

It  was  remarked  in  the  report  on  the  census  of  1896  that  the 
marriage  rate  in  New  Zealand,  from  being  the  highest  in  Austral- 
asia, had  fallen  among  the  lowest,  and  that  the  same  process  had 
been  going  on  in  regard  to  birth  rates.  The  lapse  of  five  years 
places  New  Zealand  in  a  much  better  position,  tbe  marriage  rate 
being  only  slightly  lower  than  in  Tasmania  and  Western  Aus- 
tralia, but  higher  than  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  Queensland. 

Mabbiaob  Ratbs  pbb  1,000  of  Population. 

1874.    1886.    1891.    1806.    1900. 


Qaeensland 

. .     8-62 

8-67 

7-18 

6-23 

6*88 

New  Sonfeh  Wales 

. .     7-70 

7-99 

7-39 

6-35 

7-38 

Victoria  .. 

..     6-33 

7-84 

7-69 

6*00 

6-96 

Soath  Australia    . . 

..     800 

6-24 

7-31 

5-88 

6-50 

Westom  Aaskralia 

. .     6-96 

7-98 

800 

6-83 

10-27 

Tasmania 

. .     6-83 

7-26 

6-63 

6-32 

7-71 

New  Zealand  ..     8*81        5*99        6*04        5*94        7*67 

In  the  year  1880,  New  Zealand  had  the  highest  birth  rate  in 
Australasia,  but  since  1887  the  position  has  been  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. 

BiBTH  Ratbs  pbb  1,000  of  Population. 


1887. 

1801. 

1806. 

1900. 

Qaeensland  .. 

. .     38-09 

36-35 

32*85 

80-21 

New  Sonth  Wales 

. .     36-42 

34*50 

30  66 

27*48 

Victoria 

. .     32  39 

33-57 

28*57 

25*82 

Soath  Anstralia 

..     34-63 

33-92 

30*23 

25*78 

Western  Australia 

. .     87-34 

34*85 

25*62 

31*46 

. .     33-87 

33-37 

3010 

28*25 

New  Zealand 

. .     32-09 

29*01 

26-78 

25*60 

m 
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HaLF-OUTB    CaiNBBE. 

The  Bchedoles  showed  that  at  the  time  of  the  ceneaB  43  European 
igomen  were  married  to  Chinese,  the  result  of  each  miions  being  106 
ohildren  (60  mates  and  46  females).  If  these  half-caste  children  be 
added  to  the  number  of  pore-bred  Chinese  in  the  colony  the  result 
would  be, — 


OUnaM  halt-HwtH 


3,835 


SECTION  Vin;— AGES :  MINORS,  ADULTS,  AND  OLD 

PEOPLE. 

The  number  of  persons  under  21  years  in  March,  1901,  was  359,723, 
and  over  21  years  412,356,  besides  640  unspecified  i^s  to  age,  but 
nearly  all  adults. 

Comparison  of  the  population  under  and  over  21  years  for  1886, 
1891,  1896,  and  1901,  shows  that  the  number  over  21  years  is 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  population  at  all  ages. 

Pbopobtions  peb  Cent,  of  Pbbsons— All  Aobs. 

1886.  1891.  1886.  1901. 

Under  21  years        ..  ..        58-47        52-46        49-94        46*59 

Orer  21  years  ..  ..        46-58        4754        5006        58-41 


10000      10000      10000      10000 

The  males  under  21  yesirs  in  1901  were  181,753,  and  the  adults 
223,807,  leaving  432  unspecified  as  to  age,  but  of  whom  few  were 
ehildreD.  The  females  under  21  numbered  177,970,  and  adults 
188,549,  leaving  208  unspecified.  The  proportions  per  cent,  of 
population  over  21  years  of  age  of  each  sex  are  higher  for  1901  than 
far  1896. 

Pbopobtions  peb  Cent. 

Bfales.  Females. 

1896.            1901.  1896.            1901. 

Under  21  years        .»            ..        47-72        4477  52-89        48-58 

Orer  21  years           ..            ,.        52-28        55-23  47-61        51-47 


100-00      10000      100-00      10000 

The  proportion  of  aged  people  in  the  colony  increases  with  time, 
&pd  the  progression  is  very  important  to  notice.  The  figures  for 
nine  census  years,  extending  from  1867  to  1901  are  quoted : — 

PsBSOifs  66  Ysabs  and  itpwabds  peb  Gent,  of  Population. 

1867  ..    0-86      I      1878  ..1-29      |      1891  ..     2-29 

1871  ..     1-08  1881  ..     1-41      I      1896  ..     2  9t 

1874  ..     1-22      I      1886  ..     181      |      1901  ..     406 

The  numbers  at  the  age-periods  most  often  in  request  may  be 
^OBcribed  thus :  Infancy  and  extreme  youth  (under  6  years) — ^males 
^,324 ;  females,  42,482 :     School  age  (5  to  16  years)— males,  86,414 ; 


ass 


faoialM,  84.647  :  WooiMi  mX  the  reproduetiTe  age  (15  to  45  years) — 
183.887  :  The  athletic  age  (21  to  40  years)— males,  121,939 ;  females, 
1 15,099:  The  luiiitia  age  (17  to  55  years)— males  only,  212,065: 
Thd  elilerly  period  of  life  (55  to  65  years)— males,  26,514 ;  females, 
17.980:  Oldage  (65  years  and  upwards) — males,  19,218;  females, 
1:1,135, 

The  totAl  number  of  males  liable  to  be  called  out  for  service  in 
ibd  miliiiA  in  Marcb,  1901,  was,  in  round  numbers,  129,000,  consisting 
ttf  all  u^tUda  between  17  and  40  years,  with  the  unmarried  between 
40  and  65  xdara,  let«  the  exemptions,  numbering  about  37,880 
par^oud,     Tbdv  are  classified  as  under : — 

86,397 

15,4(07 
18,901 

11,700 


ClaM     I*.  l>«aifML  Wcwmb  IT  aad  SO 
eUu    n,  M*m*a.  UlwuMi  IT  Md  30 


IVilM 


vV  :«^^c*f^  Mri*  >*w«««*  *^^  ,ia>i  ^.^ 


166,880 
..     37,880 

1^,000 

43a30, 


If^  jh  vt^r>)i^  :»v^  ^oiT't  jt  >v^«  Si»iLmx3i,  vi»  booseholder  was 
r^^ik^  »  >M.i>>»  :m  v)t^  <^Mi>ai^  iuthAim»  ^iitf  iwafah  of  his  or  her 
r^i^LW«7  v)«?i<2ia  u  "tt^ttrs  Mhk  'T*nn  ruti  jxajtmaSDam  thus  obtained, 
4i  vwK(:<  )t^  'hA.i*  .3\AinjxiiM  ^thj^y^it)^  "zhf  "nuttiutT  ^x.  wraons  at  each 
>t,*»^  vi  *^t,,  Jk^xx  4tii3  tiMhO  -H  ^J*iir  >»iattinw  sx  'zijf  .ariocT,  and  from 
'^.i>  uiv^    c<aiv^m(^  '4(^uin<tH  ^ai%;ii  '^U  nu  immc  <m  snxzid  inieresung, 

^^i  \io  v'k£  Xiw^ii,  ''A?L,  :rttM»  -vtjw  in  ^iawr  ZtfaJand  26,56S 
>v*5^.»c»  ,v   V   -v,vw>  ^\   t^t^   vui    n»¥A4.n^-wjfT  inii.  bossE  twenty -fife 
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had  resided  twenty-five  years  and  over  in  the  colony  whose  ages 
were  not  stated,  and  273  adults  unspecified  both  as  to  age  and  length 
of  residence,  as  well  as  163  adults  bom  in  New  Zealand  whose  ages 
were  not  given. 

Aliens  are  included  in  the  foregoing  figures,  but  Maoris  are 
excluded.  There  were  11,615  foreign  subjects  (of  all  ages)  in  New 
Zealand  on  the  31st  March,  1901. 

Of  the  New  Zealand  born,  171  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of 
65  years  at  the  time  of  the  census ;  22  were  64  years  old ;  43  were 
63 ;  42  were  62 ;  43  were  61 ;  130  were  said  to  be  60 ;  167  were 
59;  243  were  68 ;  321  were  57 ;  386  were  56 ;  and  410  were  66  years 
old.    These  have  been  included  in  the  figures  previously  given. 


SECTION  IX.— EDUCATION  OF  THB  PEOPLE. 

The  replies  given  at  the  Census  by  householders  showed  that  in 
every  100  persons  living  (excluding  Chinese),  82*78  per  cent,  could 
read  and  write,  1*95  could  read  only,  and  15*27  were  unable  to  read. 
The  proportion  per  cent,  unable  to  read  fell  from  23*72  in  1878  to 
2119  in  1886,  to  16*51  in  1896,  and,  further,  to  15*27  in  1901.  Of 
those  who  could  read  only,  the  proportion  diminished  from  6*76 
in  1878  till  in  1901  it  stood  at  1*95  per  cent.  The  following  shows 
the  percentages  at  each  census  period  : — 


Bead  and  Write 

Readonly. 

Cannot  Bead. 

Tear 

_  _ 

.. 

•&  V*  • 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

\.  Males. 

Females.  Persons. 

Males.  Females. 

1878 

. .     69*52 

7211 

66-33 

6*76 

5-91 

7*80 

28*72 

21-98 

25-87 

1881 

. .     71-32 

73-31 

68*94 

6-63 

5-01 

6*39 

23*05 

21-68 

34*67 

1886 

. .     7401 

75-40 

72*41 

4-80 

4*36 

5-31 

2119 

20*24 

22  28 

1891 

. .     77-27 

77*97 

76-48 

3-97 

374 

4-24 

18*76 

18*29 

19*28 

1896 

..     80-60 

8106 

80-09 

2-89 

2-71 

308 

16-51 

16*23 

1683 

1901 

. .     82  78 

83*08 

82-44 

1*95 

1*81 

210 

15*27 

1511 

1546 

Besides  the  improvement  in  the  degree  of  education  shown  above, 
which  is  observed  in  respect  of  females  as  well  as  males,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  whereas  the  difference  in  the  percentage  able  to  read 
and  write  is  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  male  sex  for  the  year 
1878,  the -proportions  approximate  more  closely  at  each  successive 
census  year,  until  in  1901  there  are  found  to  have  been  82*44  per  cent, 
of  the  female  sex  who  could  read  and  write,  against  83*08  of  males. 
The  education  of  the  females,  taking  as  a  standard  the  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing,  is  thus  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  males.  But 
with  a  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education  this  would  be 
expected  in  time,  and  the  census  results  have  no  longer  the  degree 
of  importance  or  interest  they  had  years  ago. 

It  is  in  considering  the  proportions  of  the  population  at  different 
age-periods  that  the  improvement  in  education  is  even  more  clearly 
proved,  as  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  dealing  with  those  subjects. 

Here  it  is  found  that  in  1901,  of  persons  at  the  age-period  10-15 
years,  99*24  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write,  while  0*34  per 
cent,  could  merely  read,  and  0*42  per  cent,  were  unable  to  read. 
The  proportion  who  could  not  read  increased  slowly  with  each 
succeeding  quinquennial  period  of  age,  until  at  50-55  years  it  stood 
at  3-23  per  cent.  At  75-80  years  the  proportion  was  6*45,  and  at 
80  and  upwards  it  had  advanced  to  7*68.  Similarly,  the  proportion 
of  persons  who  could  read  only  increased  from  0*34  at  10-15  years 
to  1*86  at  the  period  50-55,  and  again  to  7*75  at  80  and  upwards. 
The  better  education  of  the  people  at  the  earlier  ages  is  thus  ex- 
hibited. The  numbers  upon  which  the  above  proportions  are  based 
are: — 


SBTJCATION  OF  THJS  FEOPLE.— Showing  the  Percentage  of  the 
Total  Population  able  to  read  and  write,  to  read  only,  and  unable  to 
read,  as  aaoertalned  at  the  Gensuses  of  1881, 1891,  and  1901. 


Raid  and  write 

_l L_ 


1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

% 

% 

% 

Bead  and  write 

••• 

82-78 

77-27 

71-32 

Bead  only 

«•• 

1-95 

8-97 

5-63 

Cannot  read    ••• 

••• 

15-27 

18-76 

231fi 

Cannot  read 


10O1      1801      1881      1901     1891      1881     10O1     1801      1881 
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EDUCATION   OF  THE   PEOPIiB. 
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Statistics  showing  the  proportion  of  persons  married  in  different 
years,  and  who  signed  the  register'  witn  a  mark,  corroborckte  the 
census  results  as  to  advance  in  education.  In  the  year  1881,  32 
males  and  58  females  per  1,000  of  either  sex  were  found  to  be 
illiterate,  as  being  not  able  to  sign  their  names.  These  proportiona 
fell  to  19*21  males  per  1,000  and  28*96  females  per  1,000  of  each 
sex  in  1886,  and  again  to  16-33  and  19*23  in  1890;  in  1895  the 
proportions  stood  at  9*48  for  males  and  the  same  for  females,  and  in 
1900  only  5*29  for  males  and  5*12  for  females. 

A  table  is  next  given  to  show  particulars  in  respect  of  the 
various  principal  religious  denominations,  and  of  marriages  by 
Registrars: — 

Pbbsons  in  svbby  1,000  Mabbubd  who  signed  bt  Mabk. 

1886.  1890.  1805. 


Denomination. 

M.  F.  M.  F. 

Ohuroh  of  Eng- 
land              ..  16-69  2715  9  33  12-00  608  486  3-21  321  3*01  5^ 

Preabyteriana  . .  10*25  29  61  979  7*62  8*59  1527  6  00  1-00  2-59  3^ 

Wesleyans     and 

other  Methodists  32-41  41-79  6-33  14-78  15-20  1014  4-65  4-65  3*96  3-i 

BomanOatholioe  117-78  13333  46*45  6557  35-26  42-82  17-39  28-26  9*46  6-: 

Other  denomina- 
tions             ..  10*36  20  72  11-49  22-99  1500  000  1000  1000  0-00  (H 

By  Registrars  . .  39-22  98  51  35-98  6203  29  77  4060  2202  20-73  1329  10 ! 


Total  marriages    3204      57-98    19*21    28*96    16-33    19-23      9*48      9-48    5  29    5 

In  all  the  preceding  proportions  and  numbers  the  Chinese  have 
been  excluded. 

Occupiers  of  houses  were  directed,  in  filling  up  census  schedules, 
io  see  that  Chinese  should  be  set  down  as  unable  to  read  or  write 
unless  they  could  read  and  write  English.  Out  of  a  total  of  2,857 
Chinese,  385  were  returned  in  conformity  with  these  instructions  as 
•capable  of  reading  and  writing  English,  20  as  able  to  read  only,  and 
2,452  as  not  able  to  read  or  write ;  but  of  these  2,452,  no  less  than 
823  are  stated  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  Chinese,  and  17  to  read 
only  in  that  language. 

Attbndancb  at  School  (as  shown  fob  Maboh,  1901,  bt  Census 

BBSULTS.) 

An  inquiry  was'  made  as  to  the  number  of  children  attending 
schools  of  various  kinds,  besides  those  receiving  tuition  at  home; 
also,  as  to  the  number  of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers. 
Whil^  information  is  always  obtainable  from  the  -Educational  De- 
partment as  to  children  attending  public  schools,  the  number  at 
private  schools  can  only  be  got  at  by  means  of  the  census,  or  by 
special  applications  made  for  the  purpose  to  the  proprietors,  which  is 
done  once  a  year.  The  census  figures  serve  to  check  the  returns 
received  from  private  schools ;  while  for  Sunday-schools  and  tuition 
at  home  there  is  no  other  source  of  information. 
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The  compiled  tables  give  tbe  attendance  for  March,  1901 : — 

Total.         Boys.  Girls. 

At  Oovemment  primaiy  sohools  . .  . .     132,911  68,860  64,551 

Al  college,  high,  grammar,  or  private  sohools   . .       19,837        8,994  10,843 

Being  taaght  at  home  . .  . .  . .        5,055        2,215  2,840 

Ck)mpari8on  with  former  censuses  shows  increasing  numbers  at 
the  schools,  but  latterly  a  decline  in  the  home  tuition.  Possibly  a 
gradually  advancing  density  of  population  in  the  country  districts 
accoonts  for  the  diminution,  in  the.  children  taught  at  home.  The 
figures  at  last  five  successive  censuses  are : — 

At  Oovemmant  ^*  College,  6igh.     Receiving 
Ai  i*overnmen»        Grammar  Tuition 

or  at 

Private  Schools.       Home. 

13,538  7,348 

14,948  7,667 

-17,047  8,178 

17.600  6,352 

19,837  5.055 

As  to  attendance  at  Sunday-schools,  a  comparison  can  only  be 
made  if  the  teachers  be  included  with  the  scholars.  Proceeding  on 
these  lines  a  large  development  is  found  since  1878  : — 

CensosTear. 

1878  •  •  •  •  ^  • 

XOOO    •  •  •  •  at  • 

lovO  •  •  •  •  •  • 

A«^^X    •  •  •  •  •  a 

The  excess  of  females  over  males  would  seem  to  grow  greater, 
considered  numerically,  as. well  as.  in  proportion  to  the  numbers, 
with  time. 

Comparing  the  results  as  to  teachers  a^d  pupils  separatlBly  for 
1901  and  1896,  an  increase. of  188. is  found  in  the  Sunday-school 
teachers,  and  of  2,179  in  the  number  of  scholars,  the  increase  being 
more  marked  in  the  female  than  in  the  male  sex. 


Primary 

- 

Schools. 

April,  1881      . . 

87,811 

March,  1886   .. 

a  a        110,644 

April,  1891     . . 

..       124,068 

April,    1896             a  a 

a.       133,364 

March,  1901    .. 

a.        132.911 

Totals. 

Males. 

Females 

62,273 

30.707 

31.566 

99,884 

48,509 

51,375 

116.045 

54,063 

61,982 

118,412 

54,834 

63,578 

Geosos  Year.  Teachers. 


PnpUs. 


Males.  Females.  TotaL 


1901  ..     11,299  60,932  56,181  107,113 

1896  ..     11,111  50,096  54,838  104,934 


iDcrease.a  188  836  1,343  2,179 

School  Statistics  to  318t  Decbmbbb,  1900. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  collect  the  full  statistics  relating 
to  schooling  for  the  year  1901  in  time  for  this  work,  and  the  figures 
for  the  previous  year  are  accordingly  given. 
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The  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  scholars,  as  in  December^ 
1900,  are  shown  in  the  following  summary : — 


Description  of  Sohoola. 


Nnmber 

of 
Schools. 


I 


Teachers. 


SeboUzs. 


BUBOPEAN. 

Pablio    (Qovemment)    schools    (scholars  other 
than  Maoris  and  half-castes) 

Public  (Government)  schools  (half-castes  liying 
among  Europeans) 

Oolleges,  grammar,  and  high  schools  (aided  or 
endowed)               .  •            •  >            •  •            •  • 

Private  and  denominational  schools  (excluding 
Maori  scholars)     . . 

Industrial  schools  and  orphanages 

Native  village  schools,  European  children  at- 
tending  ..            «>            >•            ••            ••' 

Private    Native    boarding-schools,    European 
children  attending 

School  for  Deaf-mutes 

Jubilee  Institute  for  Blind     . . 

< 
1,674 

26 

304 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
1 

3,686» 

150 

831 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

128,902 

• 

I     1.086 

2,792 

1?.555 
717 

347 

90 
45 
18 

Totals — European           ..            ..  ' 

2,006 

4,568 

148,782t 

Description  of  Schools. 

Number 

of 
Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

Native. 

Native  village  schools  supported  by  Government 
(excluding  European  children  stated  above) . . 

Private  Native  boarding-schools  (maintenance 
of  scholars  paid  by  Government) 

Private  Native   boarding-schools  (maintenance 
of  scholars  paid  from  endowments) . . 

Private  Native  day-schools    . . 

Public  (Government)  schools,  Maoris  attending 

Public  (Government)  schools,  half-castes  living 
as  Maoris  attending 

Private  and  denominational  schools  for  Euro- 
peans, Maoris  attending     . . 

89 
4 
8 

•  • 

•  • 

151t 
12 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,762 

> 

71 

* 

181 

93 

1,283 

203 

47 

Totals — Native 

96 

169 

4,539 

*  And  181  sewing-mistresses. 

fin  addition  to  the  above,  the  census  results  showed  that  6,066  children  (S,S16boTS, 
8,840  girls)  were  being  taught  at  home  in  March,  1901.  Attendance  at  Sunday-schools  is 
^ven  on  p.  243. 

X  And  8  8e?ring-mistresses. 

Thus  at  the  end  of  1900  there  were  2,100  schools  of  all  classes 
at  which  members  of  the  European  and  Maori  races  were  being 
educated.  This  was  an  increase  of  21  on  the  number  in  1899.  The 
public  primary  schools  numbered  1,674  in  1900,  against  1,645  in 
1899.  The  number  of  aided  or  endowed  colleges,  grammar,  and 
high  schools  was  26,  one  more  than  in  the  previous  year.     The 
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nmnber  of  private  schools  from  which  returns  were  received  by  the 
Begistrar-General  was  304,  a  decrease  of  3.  There  were  also  ten 
industrial  schools  and  orphanages,  public  and  private,  as  well  as  a 
school  for  deaf-mutes  subsidised  by  Government,  and  a  school  for 
the  blind,  which  have  not  been  included  in  the  increase  shown  for 
the  year. 

The  number  of  schools  established  for  the  education  of  the 
Native  or  Maori  rsice  was  96,  five  more  than  in  1899. 

Edacation  at  the  public  schools  is  free  (except  that,  at  such  as 
2ixe  also  district  high  schools,  fees  are  charged  for  the  teax^hing  of 
the  higher  branches)  and  purely  secular.  The  attendance  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  is  compulsory,  except  when 
special  exemptions  are  granted,  or  a  child  is  being  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently educated. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  primary  schools  are  required 
by  the  Education  Act  to  be  the  following :  Beading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history, 
elementary  science  and  drawing,  object-lessons,  vocal  music,  and  (in 
the  case  of  girls)  sewing  and  needlework,  and  the  principles  of 
domestic  economy.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  instruction 
in  military  drill  of  all  boys  in  these  schools. 

"  The  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction  Act,  1900,*'  provides 
for  manual  and  such  subjects  of  technical  instruction  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  under  this  statute  being  included  in  the  list 
of  subjects  named  in  the  Education  Act.  Thus  manual  instruction 
may  be  given  in  ordinary  school- hours. 

Public  (Government)  Schools, 

Compared  with  1899  there  was  in  1900  a  further  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  pubUc  schools  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  although  the  average  attendance  shows  an  increase  of  1,431  for 
the  whole  year  and  2,448  for  the  fourth  quarter,  which  is  thus  com- 
mented upon  in  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education : — 

There  have  been  sinoe  1893  two  methods  of  oaloalatiDg  the  average  attend- 

noe  al  any  given  aohool.    To  find  the  one,  called  the  **  strict  average,"  account 

has  been  taken  of  all  the  half-days  on  which  the  school  has  been  open ;  the  other, 

the  **  working  average,"  has  been  found  by  omitting  from  the  calculation  all 

those  half-days  on  which  less  than  half  the  number  on  the  roll  are  present. 

For  the  last  eight  years  the  capitation  grants  have  been  paid  to  Education 
Boards  on  the  working  average,  the  Order  in  Oouncil  authorising  such  payment 
having  been  renewed  from  time  to  time.  It  has  now  been  finally  decided  to 
adopt  the  working  average  as  the  basis  of  payments  to  Boards  and  of  all  tables 
iod  returns ;  the  working  average,  in  fact,  becomes  henceforth  the  only  average 
leoognised,  and  the  strict  average  disappears. 

The  working  average  for  1900  was  111,747,  an  increase  of  1,481  on  that  of 
1899,  which  was  110,316.  In  1898  the  average  was  111,636,  and  in  1897, 
112,328. 

The  following  table  shows  the  attendances  from  1877  to  1900 : — ' 
17— Yearbook 
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School  Attendance  and  Yeably  Imcbeasb  from  1877  to  1900. 


School  Attendance. 


Yearly  Increase  on 


Year 


1^ 


Average  Attendance*,  a  «  «  >j 

49  O  A  a 


Fourth 
Quarter. 


Whole 
Year. 


15" 

"^^  5.0  a 
o  K  «  2 

S  «  »'3 


^  a  o 


9  O 

.on 


«a  hi 
l^  tf  « 

o  S'o 


Average  Attendanoef 


Fourth 
«^uarter. 


Whole 
Year. 


1877 

•  •• 

65,688 

1878 

50.849 

66,040 

1879 

60,707 

75.666 

1880 

68,124 

82,401 

1831 

74,350 

83,560 

1882 

76,309 

W,179 

1883 

79,416 

92,476 

1884 

84,883 

97,238 

1885 

90,670 

102,407 

1886 

95.377 

106,328 

1887 

99,206 

110,919 

1888 

103.534 

112.685 

1889 

104.919 

115,456 

1890 

108.158 

117,912 

1891 

110.685 

119,523 

1892 

113,279 

122.620 

1893 

114,305 

124.686 

1894 

116.819 

127.300 

1895 

113,000 

129.856 

1896 

122.425 

131.037 

1807 

123,533 

132.197 

1898 

123.892 

131.621 

1899 

123,207 

131.315 

1900 

123,416 

130.724 

49,435 

67,301 

62,946 

63,009 

66,426 

70,077 

74,660 

80,183 

83,361 

87,386 

90.849 

94,308 

96,670 

96,264 

100,917 

99,872 

107.032 

108,708 

110.274 

111.952 

109.561 

109.050 

lll,40j 


45,521 

63,097 

60,625 

61,822 

as, 709 

67,873 

72,657 

78.327 

80,737 

83,637 

90.108 

93,374 

94.632 

97.058 

99,070 

98,615 

104,996 

108,394 

110,517 

112,328 

111.636 

110.316 

111.747 


•  •• 

•  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

9,352 

73-8 

8.858 

10.526 

74-6 

8,417 

6,835 

74-2 

6.235 

1,150 

73-6 

1,930 

3.619 

74-0 

3,107 

5,297 

751 

6,467 

4,762 

76-6 

6,787 

5.160 

761 

4,707 

3,921 

77-0 

8,829 

4,591 

79-3 

4,328 

1,766 

60*3 

1,385 

2,771 

79-9 

3,230 

2,456 

80-3 

2,507 

1,611 

80^ 

1.614 

8,097 

78-5 

2,026 

2,U66 

81-8 

2,514 

2,614 

82-8 

3.081 

2,556 

88-3 

2.525 

1,181 

83-9 

1,106 

1.160 

a3-4 

359 

[-576] 

82-6 

[-685] 

[-306] 

841 

209 

[-5911 

7,866 
6.645 
63 
8,417 
3,651 
4.573 
5.53S 
3,178 
4.02S 
3,463 
3,459 
2,362 
[-406] 
4.653 

[-1,045] 
6.279 
1.076 
1.566 
1,678 

[-2,801] 
[-511] 
2.448 


7.546 
7,566 
1,197 
1,887 
3,664 
5,284 
5.G70 
2.410 
4.900 
4.471 
3,966 
1,258 
2;4a6 
2,012 

[-455] 
4,875 
3,398 
2,123 
1,8U 

[-692] 

[-i.sao] 

1,431 


*  From  1877  to  1893  (inclusive)  the  "  strict "  average  is  given,  and  for  subsequent  yean 
the  "  working  "  average. 

f  From  1877  to  1894  (inclusive)  the  increase  on  the  "  strict "  average  is  given,  and  for 
subsequent  years  that  on  the  "  working  "  average. 


The  average  of  the  weekly  roll-numbers  throughout  the  year  shows  a 
farther  falling-o£f  from  that  of  1899,  which  was  less  than  the  year  before,  the 
figures  being  132,897  for  1900,  as  against  133,540  for  1899,  a  deorease  of  643. 
If  we  attempt  to  discover  the  reason  for  this  faJling-off  in  the  roll-number  by  an 
examination  of  the  roll- numbers  at  the  end  of  the  year,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
due  to  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  young  children  entering  the  schools, 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  was  235  more  at 
the  end  of  1900  than  in  December,  1899.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
children  over  fourteen  years  of  age  was  407  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  a  fact 
that  seems  to  show  that  a  slightly  greater  number  obtained  employment  as  soon 
as  the  labour  age  was  reached.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  falling-off  of  419 
in  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen.  It 
might,  for  instance,  be  due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  an- 
f  jrtunately  escape  going  to  school  altogether,  or  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
on  the  rolls  of  private  schools.  In  any  case,  the  decrease  is  not  such  as  in 
a  single  year  need  cause  alarm.  It  iB,  however,  refreshing  to  note  that  the 
average  attendance  for  the  whole  year  is  greater  than  in  any  previous  year 
except  1897.  Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  weekly  roll-number,  it 
gives  84*1  par  cent,  as  representing  the  regularity  of  attendance  during  the  year. 
This  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  percentage  for  any  previous  year.  In 
1897  the  average  attendance  reached  83*9  per  oent.  of  the  roll,  but  in  1899  it  fell 
to  B2'6  per  cent. 
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Technical  Education. 

As  stated  previously,  the  new  Manual  and  Technical  Instruction 
Act  of  1900  provides  for  manual  and  such  subjects  of  technical 
instruction  as  are  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  statute 
being  included  in  the  list  of  subjects  named  in  the  Education  Act ; 
and  the  same  Act  allows  part  of  the  ordinary  school-time  to  be 
given  to  elementary  manual  instruction.  During  1900,  subsidy  was 
paid  on  classes  in  freehand  drawing  (from  flat  and  round),  shading, 
drawing  from  nature,  painting,  modelling,  mechanical  drawing, 
engineering  and  machine  construction,  geometry  and  perspective, 
design  and  ornament,  architecture  and  building  construction, 
mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  science  (botany,  chemistry, 
and  physics),  woodwork,  plumbing  (theoretical  and  practical), 
domestic  instruction,  English  and  commercial  subjects,  and  sing- 
ing. 

There  are  eight  fully-equipped  Technical  or  Art  Schools,  the 
classes  in  which  during  1900  were  attended  by  about  3,000 
students. 

In  connection  with  the  Canterbury  College  there  is  an  endowed 
School  of  Engineering  and  Technical  Science,  the  students  in  which 
work  for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  engineering.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  students  attended  in  1900. 

The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College  has  an  endowment  of  over 
60,000  acres  of  land,  and  possesses  extensive  buildings,  and  an 
experimental  farm  of  a  very  complete  character.  The  students  work 
for  the  university  degree  of  B.Sc.  in  agriculture.  There  were 
twenty-five  students  in  1900. 

There  are  several  Schools  of  Mines  located  in  districts  in 
which  mining  is  actively  carried  on,  and  the  Otago  University 
maintains  a  professorial  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  which 
the  Government  makes  an  annual  grant  of  £500.  The  number  of 
students  in  mining  in  1900  was  326,  fifty-nine  of  whom  were 
at  the  Otago  University. 

With  the  view  of  encouraging  attendance  at  technical  schools 
and  classes,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Railway  De- 
partment by  which  teachers  of  classes  registered  with  the  Minister 
of  Education  may  give  certificates  to  their  pupils  which  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  railway  tickets  at  special  rates. 

The  following  table  shoMys  the  results  of  examinations  conducted 
ia  the  colony  on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  London, 
and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute : — 
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1900. 
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The  twenty -fourth  annua]  Feport  of  the  Minieter  of  Edncation  gave 
the  following  remarkB  on  manna]  training  and  technical  instruction : — 

Last  ;«u  wfta  mtiked  b;  tha  most  impoituit  step  that  bu  Tet  boen  taken 
ID  this  colony  tor  the  Kdiaooement  of  mannal  uid  taabntaal  initruoiion — n&mel;. 
the  puaiog  ol  the  Haoukl  und  Technical  Initmotion  Aat.  Air* adj  a  oonaidetkbU 
impetai  to  prograas  in  this  direotion  is  muiifeat,  bnl  tha  biatorjr  ol  it  belongs 
almoit  entirely  to  the  preaent  ycfti  (1901),  tttid  not  to  the  year  ol  whioh  'Com 
rapoit  tre&ta.  Oi-ganiEiog  lospeotora  have  binn  appointed,  and  tha  regulattom 
raquiied  to  elTe  efleot  to  the  Aot  have  ba«D  iasned.  The  Aot  and  ragnlailODs  will. 
it  ia  believed,  ofier  a  degree  of  enoonugsmeot  (a  tnanaal  and  teobnioal  edacation 
at  liberal  aa  ia  offered  by  the  Stat*  In  any  patt  of  the  world.    The  InapootOTa 
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have  already  (Aagaat,  1901),  visited  nearly  every  part  of  the  colofty,  have  met 
teachers  and  others  interested,  giving  model  lessons  and  such  information  and 
«dvioe  as  will  enable  local  controlling  antborities  to  begin  work  on  the  best  lines 
or  extend  the  work  that  has  already  been  begun.  The  Inspectors  have  also  in 
hand  a  series  of  small  manuals  suggesting  suitable  programmes  of  work  in 
manual  and  technical  classes.  One  of  these,  on  **  Modelling,"  has  already 
appeared,  and  two  others,  on  "  Woodwork  "  and  **  Oardboard-modelling  "  re- 
spectively, will  be  ready  shortly.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the 
movement  is  the  degree^  of  interest  that  is  being  manifested  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  hand-and-eye  training  into  the  schools  of  the  colony,  which  is,  it 
i j  satisfactery  to  note,  most  marked  in  the  matter  of  the  increasing  adoption  of 
kindergflurten  methods  into  the  teaching  of  the  infant  classes.      .    .    . 

The  controlling  authorities  recognised  are  Boards  of  Education,  governing 
bodies  of  secondary  schools,  university  colleges,  and,  in  the  case  of  certam 
classes  in  existence  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  managers  of  those  classes. 
School  classes,  or  classes  held  in  connection  with  primary  or  secondary  schools, 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Boards  of  Education  or  of  the  governing  bodies 
respectively.  **  Special  classes" — that  is,  continuation  classes,  or  classes  for 
manoal  or  technical  instruction — established  by  the  same  bodies  are  also  under 
their  control.  **  College  classes  *'  are  classes  for  higher  technical  instruction 
established  and  controlled  by  a  university  college.  Glasses  may  also  be 
established  by  any  suitable  public  association  or  corporation  acting  jointly 
with  a  Board  of  Education  or  university  college ;  these  are  called  '*  associated 
classes,"  and  all  the  contributing  bodies  may  have  a  voice,  according  to  the 
share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  borne  by  them,  in  the  election  of  the  managers 
of  the  classes.  The  grants  for  capitation  on  the  average  attendance  are  twice, 
or  nearly  twice,  as  liberal  as  under  the  former  Act,  and  many  classes  that  could 
not  be  recognised  before  may  be  recognised  now.  Subsidies  are  payable  upon 
bequests  and  bn  voluntary  contributions.  Grants  are  also  made,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, towards  the  cost  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  material ;  and  a  system  of 
scholarships  will  be  initiated  shortly,  to  lead  from  the  day  schools  to  the 
technical  schools,  and  to  afford  to  the  best  students  in  the  latter  opportunities  for 
obtaining  higher  technical  instruction.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  but  not  yet  perhaps 
generally  understood,  that  the  Act  and  regulations  offer  just  as  great  inducements 
for  dairy  clashes  and  for  agricultural  instruction  as  for  other  forms  of  technical 
education ;  even  more,  perhaps,  for  in  certain  oases  capitation  may  be  paid  to 
country  classes  at  one  and  a  half  times  the  rate  paid  to  town  classes. 

It  is  hoped  that,  especially  in  the  schools,  the  fact  will  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  manual  training  should  not  be  treated  as  a  subject  apart  from  the  rest  of 
education,  but  that  it  should  be  co-ordinated  with  the  other  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  that  its  introduction  should  have  a  marked  influence  in  making  all 
methods  of  teaching  more  concrete,  more  direct,  and  more  natural.  The  training 
of  the  perceptive  powers  by  observation  and  attention,  the  development  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  the  training  in  the  ready  and  clear  expression  of  thought,  the 
growth  of  literary  and  artistic  taste,  and  of  a  sturdy  manly  morality,  all  taken 
together — not  any  one  of  them  separately — will  make  good  citizens  and  good 
workmen. 

It  is  for  the  local  controlling  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  colony  to  take  up 
the  work  that  it  is  now  made  possible  for  them  to  do ;  it  is  for  the  various  public 
associations  and  corporate  bodies  to  do  their  utmost  to  encourage  those  depart- 
ments of  the  work  in  which  they  are  most  interested ;  and  it  may  not,  perhaps, 
be  too  much  to  hope  that  there  may  be  found  private  donors  to  whom,  as  else- 
where, more  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  endowment 
of  technical  education  may  seem  an  object  worthy  of  their  generosity. 

The  total  expenditure  under  the  head  of  technical  instruction,  exclusive  of 
grants  for  building,  for  the  year  1900  was  £2,723,  as  follows :  Capitation,  £1,555 
5a.  8d. ;  special  grants  under  Act  of  1895,  £400;  subsidies  on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions under  section  17  of  the  Act  of  1900,  £335  4s  lid. ;  incidentals,  £483  78.  6d. 
Details  for  capitation  and  grants  are  given  in  the  next  table. 
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New  Zealand  University, 

The  introduction  of  university  education  into  New  Zealand  was 
effected  by  the  Superintendent  and  Provincial  Council  of  Otago, 
who  in  1869  passed  an  Ordinance  under  which  the  University  of 
Otago  was  established.  Following  closely  on  the  founding  of  this 
institution  was  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  New  Zealand 
under  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  **  The  New  Zealand  Uni- 
versity Act,  1870."  This  University  subsequently  received  a  Royal 
charter,  whereby  the  degrees  which  it  confers  are  declared  entitled 
to  **  rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  "  throughout  the  British 
Empire  *'  as  fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  had  been  conferred  by  any 
university  of  the  United  Kingdom."  It  was  apparently  contem- 
plated by  Parliament  {vide  section  19  of  the  Act  last  quoted)  that 
the  New  Zealand  University  and  the  Otago  University  should  be 
amalgamated ;  but  the  negotiations  for  this  purpose  having  failed 
the  two  institutions  remained  for  some  time  distinct  bodies.  In  the 
year  1874,  however,  the  University  of  Otago  surrendered  or  put  in 
abeyance  its  power  of  conferring  degrees,  and  became  affiliated  to 
the  University  of  New  Zealand,  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  University  of  New  Zealand  should  not  directly 
exercise  functions  of  teaching. 

In  the  year  1873  the  Superintendent  and  Provincial  Council  of 
Canterbury  passed  an  Ordinance  for  founding  **The  Canterbury 
College,"  and  the  college  was  accordingly  established  with  the 
same  standard  of  university  education  as  that  of  the  University 
of  Otago,  but  without  the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 

In  December,  1878,  a  Royal  Commission  on  University  and 
Secondary  Education  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  which  met  in 
July,  1879,  and  reported  that  two  colleges,  with  an  income  of  £4,000 
each,  ought  to  be  established  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  and  that 
suitable  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  £12,500  each,  should  be  erected  in 
those  cities.  In  the  following  year  the  Royal  Commission  repeated 
these  recommendations. 

**  The  Auckland  University  College  Act,  1882,"  which  became 
law  on  the  13th  September  in  that  year,  definitely  established  the 
college,  and  endowed  it  with  a  statutory  grant  of  £4,000  per  annum. 
By  **The  Auckland  University  College  Reserves  Act,  1885,"  three 
blocks  of  land,  containing  about  10,000  acres  each,  and  a  block 
containing  about  354  acres,  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  promoting  higher  education  in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  became 
vested  in  the  Council  of  University  College. 

The  Auckland  University  College  was  affiliated  to  the  University 
of  New  Zealand  by  the  Senate  of  the  university  on  the  6th  March, 
1883,  and  on  the  21st  May  in  the  same  year  the  college  was  opened 
by  the  Governor. 

Nothing  was  done  for  Wellington  until  the  year  1894,  when  an 
Act  was  passed   entitled  ''The  Middle  District  of   New  Zealand 
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University  College  Act,  1894,"  which  said  *'  There  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  the  City  of  Wellington  a  college  to  be  connected  with  the 
University  of  New  Zealand,"  and  provision  was  made  for  a  governing 
body  to  be  called  the  Council,  but  no  provision  was  made  for  any 
pecuniary  grant  nor  any  endowment,  and,  though  certain  members 
of  the  Council  were  appointed,  nothing  could  be  done  for  want  of 
funds. 

Not  xmtil  1897  were  the  needs  of  Wellington  actually  attended  to. 
In  the  session  of  Parliament  that  year  the  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Seddon, 
P.C,  Premier  of  the  colony,  introduced  the  Victoria  College  Act :  an 
Act,  as  stated  in  the  preamble,  ''to  promote  higher  education  by 
the  establishment  of  a  College  at  Wellington  in  commemoration  of  the 
sixtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,"  the  college 
being  intended  to  embrace  in  its  work  the  Provincial  Districts  of 
WelSngton,  Taranakl,  Hawke'sBay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  and  West- 
land.  The  Act  was  passed  on  the  22nd  December,  1897,  and  the 
Council  was  formed  as  provided  in  the  Act,  and  the  work  of  organiza- 
tion was  begun.  The  Act  provides  for  the  payment  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Fund  of  a  grant  of  £4,000  a  year,  and  also  requires  the 
Council  to  give  six  scholarships  each  year,  called  "  Queen's  Scholar- 
ships," to  persons  of  either  sex  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  upon 
the  results  of  an  examination  under  such  conditions  as  the  Council 
may  provide.  The  Act  further  sets  apart  a  parcel  of  land  4,000 
acres  in  extent  in  the  Nukumaru  Survey  District  (Wellington  Pro- 
vincial District)  as  an  endowment  for  the  college. 

The  Council  of  the  college  has  established  four  chairs :  classics, 
English,  mathematics  and  mathematical  physics,  and  chemistry 
and  physics  ;  and  lectureships  in  French,  German,  mental  science, 
jurisprudence  and  constitutional  history,  general  history,  and 
political  economy  and  law.  It  is  intended  as  funds  allow  to  add 
other  subjects. 

The  New  Zealand  University  is  not  a  teaching  body,  as  above 
explained,  undergraduates  hitherto  for  the  most  part  keeping  their 
terms  at  one  or  other  of  the  affiliated  institutions :  the  Auckland 
University  College,  the  Victoria  College,  the  Canterbury  College, 
and  the  University  of  Otago,  each  of  which  has  now  a  staff  of 
professors  and  lecturers.  On  the  1st  June,  1901,  the  number  of 
graduates  who  had  obtained  direct  degrees  was  757. 

The  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  roll  of  the  University 
at  that  date  was  2,481  (exclusive  of  such  as  had  not  performed 
any  academical  act  for  a  period  of  ten  years),  but  only  1,175 
were  keeping  terms  (not  including  undergraduates  who  had 
not,  in  the  last  two  years,  entered  at  a  college  or  come  up  for 
any  college  or  university  examination),  of  whom  776  were  males 
and  399  females.  Ninety-nine  of  the  males  and  twenty-two  of  the 
females  were  medical  students.  The  numbers  of  students  attend- 
ing lectures  at  the  affiliated  institutions  during  the  year  1900-1901 
were  as  follow  :  At  the  Auckland  University  College,  100  matricu- 
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lated  and  91  non-matriculated;  at  Canterbury  College,  125  matri- 
culated and  93  non-matriculated;  at  the  Otago  University,  217 
matriculated  and  40  non- matriculated.  The  Victoria  College^ 
before-mentioned,  affords  further  facilities  for  university  students/ 
and  in  June,  1901,  had  a  total  of  139  students  on  the  roll — 94 
matriculated  and  45  non-matriculated. 


Private  and  Denominational  Schools. 

There  were  304  private  schools  in  the  colony  at  the  end  of  1900^ 
a  decrease  of  3  on  the  number  in  1899 :  28  were  for  boys,  51  for 
girls,  and  225  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of  papils  a^ 
tending  them  was  15,555 — namely,  6,152  boys  and  9,403  girls,  not 
counting  Maoris,  23  boys  and  24  girls.  The  number  of  European 
pupils  at  these  schools  was  more  than  in  1899  by  260.  Of  the 
private  schools,  132  were  Boman  Catholic,  with  an  attendance  of 
10,687  pupils. 

The  following  gives,  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  number  of  private 
schools  and  of  Europeans  attending  them,  the  number  of  Koman 
Catholic  schools  and  pupils  being  also  shown  separately : — 


Number 

of 
Private 
Schools. 

Papila. 

Included  in  Prevkras^ 
Nombers. 

Year. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Schools. 

Pnpils  at 

Boys. 

Girla. 

Totals. 

xioman 

Catholic 

Schools. 

1891  . . 

1892  . . 

1893  .. 

1894  . . 

1895  . . 

1896  . . 

1897  . . 

1898  .. 

1899  . . 

1900  . . 

281 
274 
299 
302 
298 
283 
278 
294 
307 
304 

6,234 
6,321 
6,431 
6,117 
6,187 
5,845 
5,974 
6,043 
6,219 
6,152 

7,908 
8,135 
8,491 
8,510 
8,472 
8,102 
8,473 
8,739 
9,076 
9,403 

14,142 
14,456 
14,922 
14,627 
14,659 
13,947 
14,447 
14,782 
15,295 
15,555 

110 
105 
111 
117 
114 
115 
120 
124 
133 
132 

10,144 

10.111 

10, 26a 

9,953 

10,458 

9,590 

9,642^ 

10,175 

10,526 

10,687 

The  total  number  of  children  of  European  descent  (including 
such  half-castes  as  live  among  Europeans)  known  to  be  receiving 
education  at  school  at  the  end  of  1900  was  148,782;  of  these, 
140,796  were  from  5  to  15  years  of  age.  The  census  showed  also 
5,055  children  receiving  tuition  at  home  in  1901,  against  6,352 
in  1896.  No  doubt  increased  school  accommodation  in  country 
places  does  away  with  the  need  for  tutors  and  governesses  to  a 
certain  extent. 

The  distribution  of  the  private  schools  in  the  various  provincial 
districts  of  the  colony  is  shown  in  the  two  following  tables : — 


PBIYATE   AND  DBNOBUNATIONAIi   SCHOOLS. 
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Schools  for  Natives, 

The  number  of  Native  village  schools  at  the  end  of  1900  eitl 
supported  or  subsidised  by  the  Government  was  89,  or  one  m( 
than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  In  addition,  there  were  fc 
boarding-schools  for  Native  children,  the  cost  of  whose  maintenaii 
was  partly  paid  either  by  the  Government  or  from  endowments,  a 
three  private  Native  day-schools.  The  number  of  Maori  childi 
attending  schools  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1900  was  4,539 
namely,  2,610  males  and  1,929  females.  These  included  280  iM 
castes  at  the  Native  village  schools  who  were  living  as  members 
Maori  tribes,  and  203  at  public  European  schools. 

The  numbers  at  the  several  schools  in  1899  and  1900  were 
follow : — 


Schools. 


Maori  Children  attending  Schools. 
Boys.  Qirls. 


Total  of  bot 
SexM. 


1899. 


1900. 


1899. 


1900. 


1899.     I  190 


At  public  European  schools 
At  Native  village  schools 
At  subsidised  or  endowed  board- 
ing-schools 
At  private  European  or  Native 
schools . . 

Totals 


'   914 
1,567 

839 
1,576 

647 
1,186 

597 
1,186 

112 

111 

80 

91 

;   114 

84 

40 

55 

2,707 

2,610 

1,958 

1,929 

1,661  '  1,4 
2,753  ;  2.^ 

192  '     i 

154  !      1 


4,660  I  4,5 


There  was  thus,  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  97  in  the  number  of  Mao 
boys,  and  24  in  the  number  of  Maori  girls,  attending  school. 

Seventy-one  out  of  the  eighty-nine  Native  village  schools 
operation  on  31st  December,  1900,  were  under  the  charge  of  maste 
and  seventeen  under  mistresses,  and  one  under  the  joint  control 
a  master  and  mistress ;  there  were  besides  forty-one  assistant 
and  eight  sewing-mistresses.  The  salaries  paid  to  the  head-teache 
range  from  £61  to  £280,  and  those  for  assistants  and  sewiiij 
mistresses  from  a  nominal  sum  to  £50. 

The  expenditure  on  Native  schools  for  1900  was  as  followi 
Teachers'  salaries  and  allowances,  £13,206  93.  9d.  ;  books  an 
school  requisites,  £492  3s.  2d. ;  repairs  and  small  works,  ^i1 
5s.  lid.  ;  inspection,  £960  19s.  lOd. ;  boarding-schools  and  schola 
ships,  £1,846  18s.  5d. ;  buildings,  fencing,  furniture,  &c.,  £2,74 
38. ;  technical  instruction  classes,  £111  14s.  6d. ;  sundries,  £1^ 
17s.  6d. :  total,  £19,985  12s.  Id. 

Income  and  Expenditure  of  Education  Boards, 
The  total  income  of  the  various  Education  Boards  for  the  yea 
1900  was  £496,423.  The  grants  by  Government  amounted  t 
£447,375,  an  increase  of  £11,323  on  the  grants  in  1899.  Thes 
grants  consist  of  (a)  a  statutory  allowance  of  £3  15s.  per  chil 
in  daily  average  attendance,  {b)  a  further  capitation  allowance  c 
Is.  6d.  for  scholarships,  (c)  a  varying  sum  for  school  buildings,  ^* 
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^  grants  for  technical  education.  The  income  from  reserves 
Ranted  to  £41,381,  and  that  from  local  receipts,  &c.,  to  £7,667. 

The  total  expenditure  in  1900  amounted  to  £490,378,  of  which 
16  sum  of  £401,977  was  laid  out  on  the  maintenance  of  the  schools. 

The  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Education  Boards,  numbering 
lirteen  altogether,  are  tabulated  below,  with  further  particulars : — 

RXCBIPTS  AND  EXPSNOITUBB  OF  EdUCATIOM   BoABOS. 

BeeeipU. 
«  Btlanee,  Ist  January,  1900 
GoT«mment  granta— 

Maintenance     ... 

Buildings 

Technical 
Beterres  revenues 
Local  receipts — ' 

Fees,  donations,  Ac. 

RanU,  sales,  Ac 
Interest    ... 
Befonds,  deposits,  &c.     .. 


£     s.  d. 

Expenditure. 

£      s.  d. 

6,520  13  10 

By  Boards'  administration  ... 

14,532    4    0 

Inspection  and  examination 

14.698  18    4 

387.637  10    8 

Teachers'     salaries     and 

58,740  12    6 

allowances,  and  training 
Incidental     expenses     of 

360.764    6    9 

996  16    9 

41,381    1    8 

schools ... 

32,823  17    5 

Scholarships 

8,388  17    0 

4.664    3    9 

Manual  and  technical  in- 

1.126 18    1 

struction 

5.7S0  18    2 

85  13    7 

Interest    ... 

327    9  11 

1,790    1    0 

Buildings,  sites,  plans,  Ac, 

51,805  18    3 

Refunds  and  sundries 

1,315  12    4 

Balances  ... 

} 

m 

11,565    8    8 

ie501,943  10  10 

»)1,943  10  10 

Particulars  of  the  scholarships  and  the  expenditure  of  the  Boards 
thereon  in  1900  are  given  in  detail.  The  only  institutions  for  the 
training  of  teachers  are  in  North  Canterbury  and  Otago.  These 
Iwo  institutions  have  received  grants-in-aid  of  £500  each. 

Scholarships. 


Education 
Districts. 

Number 
held  in     i 
Dec.,  1900. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Period  of 
Tenure. 

Boards' 
Expenditure 
on  Scholar- 
ships in  1900. 

Annual  Value,  dkc. 

iackluid           ^ 
ti»Mki            _ 

WwgUHii          _ 
Wdhofton 
H»wkstBay      ... 

JttlbOKHlgh       ... 
JWwn 

^•Usnd 

Jorth  Canterbury 
BOfQth  Canterbury 

0«Ho     

8<wail»nd 

77 
15 

18 
44 

26 

5 
9 

8 
7 

38 
80 

51 
81 

45 
8 

9 
27 
14 

1 

4 

3 
3 

19 
16 

35 
13 

32 

7 

9 
17 
12 

4 
•    5 

5 
4 

19 
14 

16 
8 

Tears. 
3 

2 

Varies 
2 
2 

2 
Varies 

3 
2 

2 
2 

Varies 
Varies 

£     s.  d. 
1,611    5    5 

269    6    5 

583    7    0 
951    0    0 
483  13    6 

186  13    4 
877    7    6 

U2  10    0 
99    5    6 

1,266    5    0 
346  17    6 

1,242    a    4 

•                        • 

612  16    8 

5  at  £30,  20  at  £26.  19  at 

£20, 33  at  £16. 
2  at  £35, 1  at  £19, 1  at  £17, 

1  at  £16,  2  at  £14, 7  at 

£10,1  at  £7  66. 
11  at  £40, 1  at  £32, 6  at  £15. 

11  at  £35, 33  at  £15. 

7  at  £30  4s.,  3  at  £12  48., 
16  at  £10  4s. 

5  at  £40. 

6  at  £50  10s.,  1  at  £25, 2  at 
£5. 

4  at  £35, 4  at  £10. 

2  at  £23,  1  at  £8 18s.,  4  at 

£8. 
18  at  £40,  20  at  £90. 
Varies  from  £2  lOs.  to 

£26 10s. 

8  at  £40,  4   at  £35,  1  at 
£24,  1  at  £22. 20  at  £20, 
4  at  £17. 13  at  £15. 

12  at  £36, 9  at  £20. 

Totslg,lM0  ... 
__Totala.  1899  ... 

349 
341 

197 
201 

152 
140 

••• 

•  •• 

8,142  10    9 
8,424    4    2 

Inoome  and  Expenditure  of  Secondary  or  Superior  Schools. 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the 
year  1900,  as  furnished  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  secondary  or 
superior  schools  in  the  colony,  shows  the  total  receipts  to  have  been 
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^66,430.  To  this  total,  rents  and  sales  of  reserves  contribute 
X26,745 ;  interest  on  investments,  and  other  receipts  froia  endo^ 
ments,  £4,875;  fees,  £31,067  ;  and  miscellaneous,  £3,743. 

The  total  expenditure  amounted  to  £76,561,  of  which  sum  oflBci 
management  and  expenses  absorbed  £2,648 ;  teachers'  salaries 
£33,585 ;  scholarships  and  prizes,  £2,570 ;  buildings,  furniture,  in 
Burance,  rates,  and  rent,  &c.,  £8,153 ;  and  other  expenditure 
£29,605.  Included  in  the  last  item  is  a  sum  of  £15,661,  capita 
invested,  which  cannot  be  classed  as  ordinary  expenditure. 

A  summary  of  the  accounts  for  the  year  1900,  exhibiting  furthe 
details,  is  given  below  : — 


To 


Secondary  or  Superior  Schools,  1900. 

Expmditure. 
By  Liabilities  on  iBt  January, 

Ji^MI  •••  •••  ••• 

Expenses  of  management 

Scnool  salaries    ... 

Boarding-Bchool  aocounte 

Examination  expenses  ... 

SchoIarBhips  and  prizes ... 

Printing;,  stationery,  ad- 
vertising, fuel,  light,  &o. 

Buildings,  furniture,  in- 
surance, rent,  and  rates 

Expenditure  on  endow- 
ments ... 

Capital  invested ... 

Interest   ... 

Sundries  not  classified    ... 

Credit  balances,  3lBt  De- 
cember, 1900     ... 


Receipts. 

£         B. 

d. 

Credit   balances    on    1st 

January,  IVOO  ... 

19,859    3 

6 

Endowment  reserves  sold 

3,207    9 

0 

Morti^age  moneys  repaid 
Bents  of  reserves 

8,556    0 

6 

23,537  10 

6 

Interest  on  investments 

1,810    0 

1 

Beserves  Commissioners' 

payments 
School  fees 

3,065    1 

9 

24.792    6 

1 

Boarding-school  fees 

6,274  19 

8 

Books,  Ac,  sold,  and  re- 

funds ...            ...          ... 

159    9 

6 

Sundries  not  classified  ... 

1,025  10  10 

Debit  balances,  31st  De- 

cember, 1990    ... 

6,028  17 

8 

i91,318    8 

0 

•.  ^ 


S,2S2  14 
2,647  13 
33,584  19 
4,796  9 
301  9 
2,569  15 


3,154    2  li 

8.153  12   I 

2,809  16  U 

15,661    2   f 

1.610  14   C 

1,271  10  10 

12,534    6   6 

£91,316    8   0 


Ifidustrial  Schools, 
The  cost  of  the  Government  schools  and  the  amount  recovered 
{from  Charitable  Aid  Boards,  from  parents,  from  sale  of  farm  pro- 
duce, &c.)  are  next  shown : — 


Cost  op  Government  Industrial  Schools,  1900. 

School. 

Gross  Cost  of 
School. 

Cost  of 

Boarding  out 

(Included  in 

preceding 

column). 

Salaries  of 

School  staff. 

(Incjuded  in 

first  column.) 

Becoveries. 

Net  Cost. 

Auckland 

Burnham 

Gaversham 

Te  Oranga  Home 

Ueoeiving-home, 

WelliDglon 
Rdoeiving-home, 

Christohurch 
Totals 

£          8. 

2,134  17 

7,132     2 

7,257  17 

976  18 

468    8 

22  18 

d. 
8 
2 
4 
6 
8 

9 

£      8.     d. 

712  16  11 

2,541     0     1 

3,323     9     9 

64  16    3 

•  • 

£     s.     d. 

193  17     7 

1,405     8  11 

975     3     2 

130    0    8 

18  17    4 

9  15    6 

£      s.     d. 

628  9  0 
1,656  19  1 
2,898    8  10 

261     9    8 

100    6    3 

•  • 

£     a    d. 

1,506    8    8 

5,475    8    1 

4,869    6    6 

714    8  10 

368    2    0 

22  18    9 

17,991  17 

8 

6,632    3    0 

2,733    3     1 

5,645  12  10 

12,446  4  10 

Salary  and  expenses  of  Visiting  Officers 
Travelling-expenses  of  other  officers 
OoAtingenoies 

Total     . . 


52610  3 

80  15  0 

10   7  0 

£13,063  17  1 
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The  next  table  shows  payments  made  by  the  Government  on 
account  of  inmates  in  private  industrial  schools,  the  recoveries,  and 
the  net  expenditure  by  the  Government.  The  contributions  from 
Charitable  Aid  Boards  to  these  schools,  being  made  directly  to  the 
managers,  are  not  included  in  the  recoveries  shown. 

GovsRNiiENT  Expenditure  on  Pbivatb  Industrial  Schools  (B.O.),  1900. 


School. 

Payments. 

Beooveriea. 

Net  Expenditure  by 
Government. 

Si.  Mary's,  Auckland  . . 

St.  Joseph's,  WelliDgton 

St.  Mary's,  Nelson 

S&.  Vincent  de  Paul's,  Dunedin 

£  B.  d. 
1,423     4    0 

311  11    0 

1,684  18  10 

62  17    0 

£  8.  d. 
128     0     4 

24  0  4 
217     9  11 

4     0    0 

£        s.    d. 
1,295     3     8 

'287  10     8 

1,367    8  11 

48  17    0 

Totals      ..             .. 

3,372  10  10 

373  10    7 

2,999    0    3 

During  1900,  inmates  were  maintained  in  five  other  institutions, 
and  the  expenditure  on  this  account  was  as  follows :  Mission  Home, 
Jerusalem,  Wanganui  (Mother  Aubert's),  £124  16s. ;  St.  Mary's, 
Richmond,  Christchurch,  £84  Is.  6d. ;  Samaritan  Home,  Christ- 
church,  £3  lOs. ;  Mount  Magdala,  Christchurch,  £214  7s.  9d. ; 
Levin  Memorial  Home,  Wellington,  £27  19s.  Id. 

The  total  number  of  inmates  of  the  two  kinds  of  industrial 
schools  is  given  for  the  years  1899  and  1900,  and  the  variations  in 
the  numbers  boarded  out,  in  residence,  or  at  service  : — 


Inmates,  1899  and  1900. 


Boarded  out. 


o 


« 


9 
U 


Q 


In  Residence. 


o 

o 

Q 


o 

OB 


o 


9 
U 

Q 


At  Service, 


c 

9 

Q 


3 

u 

% 


Q 


Totals. 


o 

9 


s 

9 
U 

V 

a 


9 

U 

% 


Goremment  Schools — 

Auckland  .. 

BarDham  .. 

Cavenham 

Te     OraDga     Home, 
Christchurob 
PriTate  Schools — 

St.  Mary's,  Auckland 

St.  Joseph's,  Welling- 
ton 

St.  Mary's,  Nelson  . . 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul's, 
South  Dunedin 

Totals 


44 

2 

■  • 

46 

9 

7 

• . 

16 

1 
36 

•  • 

4 

82 

89 

5 

•  • 

168 

4 

*  • 

162 

104 

4 

..  lOB* 

262 

30 

•  • 

292 

524 

38 

•  • 

206 

•  • 

12 

194 

87 

8 

•  • 

95 

202 

3 

•  • 

205 

495 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

13 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

•  • 

96 

4 

•  • 

100 

29.. 

2 

27 

125 

2 

*  • 

3 

•  • 

1 

2 

51 

•  • 

2 

49 

28 

3 

•  • 

31 

82 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

1 

5 

229 

•  ■ 

27 

202t 

101 

•  • 

1 

100 

336 

•  • 

29 

•  • 

417 

•  • 

6 

•  • 

14 

•  • 

14 

2 
87 

•  • 

16 

3 
661 

5 
42 

•  • 

7 

8 
696 

17 

7 
65 

•  • 

409J690 

29]598 

1,668 

30 

V 

9 

Q 


94 
562 
494 

13 


127 
82 

307 
24 


*  Including  seven  children  in  the  receiving-homes, 
receiving-home. 


f  Including  one  child  in  a 
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In  the  Government  schools  the  policy  is  to  board  out  all  children 
of  suitable  age  and  character.  The  authorities  of  the  private 
schools  do  not  adopt  the  boarding-out  system. 

Institute  for  the  Blind, 

The  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  a  private  institution,  and  is 
not  in  any  way  under  Government  control,  although  it  has  received 
grants  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  OonsoUdated  Kevenue,  and 
receives  payment  from  the  Education  Department  on  account  of 
pupils  for  whose  tuition  the  department  is  responsible. 

The  payments  made  on  behalf  of  such  pupils  to  the  Institute 
during  the  year  amounted  to  £838  158.  5d.,  towards  which  the 
parents  contributed  £31  8s.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  end  of 
1900  was  fifteen. 

School  for  Deaf-mutes. 

The  roll  of  this  school  includes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all 
the  known  deaf-mutes  of  school  age  and  of  sound  intellect  in  the 
colony  who  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Education 
Department.  The  metbod  of  instruction  used  at  Sumner  is  the  oral 
method,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  a  vast  predominance  of  expert 
opinion. 


SECTION  X.— SICKNESS  AND  INFIBMITY. 

Ah  mstmction  was  given  in  the  census  household  schedule  that 
in  regard  to  all  persons  **  laid  up  or  unahle  to  follow  their  usual 
occupation,"  by  reason  of  illness  or  accident,  the  fact  was  to  be 
stated  when  the  form  was  being  fdled  up.  And  by  means  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  the  proportion  of  persons  incapacitated 
from  work  on  the  day  of  the  census  has  been  ascertained,  and  is 
shown  in  the  tables  according  to  age-periods. 

Besides  persons  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident,  those  afflicted 
with  certain  infirmities  are  also  distinguished.  These  include  the 
"deaf-and-dumb,"  "blind,"  ''lunatics,"  ** idiots,"  "epileptics," 
"paralytic,"  "crippled  and  deformed,"  "debilitated  and  infirm," 
and  "  deaf  only." 

The  result  of  the  investigation  under  this  head  shows  that  9*28 
persons  in  every  1,000  were  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident  on 
the  3l8t  March,  1901,  using  the  word  "  sickness  "  to  mean  inabiUty  to 
work  on  that  day ;  and  that,  besides  these,  there  were  7*20  persons 
in  every  1,000  who  were  either  affected  with  blindness,  or  deaf- 
and-dumb,  lunatic,  idiot,  epileptic,  &c.,  the  proportion  per  1,000 
persons  Uving  stated  to  be  suffering  from  sickness,  accident,  and 
infimoities  being  16*48 :  for  males,  2009  per  1,000  living,  and  for 
females,  1249. 

The  sickness  and  infirmity  of  the  males  is  thus  found  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  females,  as  was  the  case  in  1896,  when  the  propor- 
tion was  20*92  for  males  and  14*36  for  females. 

The  numbers  and  proportions  of  males  and  females  suffering 
|n>m  sickness,  accident,  or  specified  infirmity  in  this  colony,  accord- 
ing to  age-periods,  will  be  found  tabulated  in  the  Eeport  on  the 
Census.  In  regard  to  males,  after  the  period  35-40  the  proportion 
of  sickness  rises  steadily  at  each  quinquennium  of  age ;  while  under 
iK^ent  the  proportion  is  highest  at  the  period  of  70-75  years. 
The  rate  of  sickness  per  1,000  males  living  at  35-40  years  was 
5-68,  and  this  increased  to  18*38  at  55-60,  to  54*62  at  65-70,  and  to 
70*18  at  80  and  upwards.  In  regard  to  females,  the  sickness  is  not 
80  great  at  40-45  years  as  at  35-40,  but  from  this  point  it  increases, 
snd  from  50-55  very  rapidly,  though  the  nimibers  on  which  the  pro- 

18— Year-book 
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portions  are  bsised  are  admittedly  small  from  this  age  onwards.  The 
rates  per  1.000  were  697  at  35-40  years,  13-95  at  55-60,  and  4782 
at  80  years  and  upwards. 

Females  are  proved  to  be  very  much  less  liable  to  accident  than 
males,  the  proportions  being  0*63  per  1,000  of  females,  and  303  per 
1,000  of  males;  or  better  stated  for  this  purpose,  6*27  per  10,000 
females  and  30*28  per  10,000  males.  As  with  sickness,  the  pro> 
portions  increase  with  advancing  age :  for  instance,  among  males. 
3*37  per  1,000  were  suffering  from  accident  at  the  group  20-25 
years,  3*75  per  1,000  at  40-45,  10*24  at  65-70,  and  12*90  at  the 
group  70-75  years.  Among  females  the  highest  proportion  per  1,000 
is  found  at-  75-80  years,  being^  a  rate  of  5*36,  or  53*60  per  10,000 
living. 

Sickness  and  infirmity  can  be  compared  for  New  Zealand,  in 
respect  of  persons  over  15  years  of  age,  with  the  results  of  the 
census  of  1896  and  previously.    The  proportions  are :  — 

Pboportiom  FEB  1,000  Persons  over  15  Years. 


OensuB  1874 

Sickness  and 
Accident. 

12-64 

Specified 
InflrmiUes. 

5-82 

Total  SieknesB 
and  Infirmity. 

17-96 

.       1878 

11-16 

5-70 

16-86 

.       1881 

11-20 

7*22 

18-42 

1886 

12-61 

7*82 

20-43 

„       1891 

12-78 

11-08 

23-86 

1896 

14-28 

11-41 

25-69 

.       1901 

12-72 

10-29 

2801 

Specified  Infirmities, 

The  total  of  these  under  the  various  heads  amounted  to  5,574  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages.  The  males  were  3,466,  and  the  females 
2,108,  the  proportions  for  every  10,000  persons  being  71*98 :  for 
males  85*21,  and  for  females  57*35  per  10,000  of  each  sex  respec- 
tively. These  infirmities  are  specially  treated  of  one  by  one  in  the 
succeeding  paragraphs. 

Deaf  and  Dumb, 

There  were  226  persons — 134  males  and  92  females — returned 
as  deaf  and  dumb,  or  dumb  only :  of  these  45  were  inmates  of  the 
Sumner  Institution,  leaving  181  deaf-mutes  who  were  living  »t 
home  or  in  some  other  private  residence.  The  total  shows  a  pro- 
portion of  2*91  persons  per  10,000  living,  against  2*86  ascertained 
in  1896.  The  proportions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  taken  according 
to  the  sexes  did  not  differ  much.  The  figures  are  given  for  six 
census  years. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  (m  Sbzbs). — Pbopobtions  psb  10,000  of  Popui^ltioh. 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Fonalei. 

OeDsuB  1878 

2-25 

2-18 

OenBos  1891 

•• 

280 

2*49 

.       1881 

2-28 

2-45 

.      1896 

•  • 

2*99 

2-71 

.      1886 

2-37 

2-22 

•       1901 

•  • 

3*28 

2-51 

BLIND. 
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The  numi^rs  at  the  census  of  1901  for  qainqaennial  ag^-periods 


are:- 


NuifsaBS  OF  TBB  DiuF  Ain>  Dumb  at  Last  Gbnbus. 


M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

All  ages 

• 

•            •  < 

134 

92 

40  years  to  45  years 

5 

5 



— 

45 

.        50 

m 

6 

1 

Under  5 

years 

•  • 

>  •         •  • 

•  • 

50 

.        55 

m 

8 

5 

5  jean 

to  10  years 

18 

16 

55 

.       60 

m 

5 

1 

10       ^ 

15 

m 

82 

14 

60 

.        65 

m 

8 

1 

15       . 

20 

t 

18 

10 

65 

70 

m 

*  • 

1 

30       . 

25 

tf 

16 

8 

70 

75 

m 

•  • 

•  • 

25       , 

80 

m 

8 

12 

75 

.        80 

• 

1 

2 

30       . 

35 

m 

12 

8 

80 

«    and  upwards 

•  • 

•  • 

35       . 

40 

m 

6 

8 

Uni 

specified 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

The  highest  numbers  are  shown  at  the  stges  10  to  15. 

The  occupations  (past  or  present)  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
returned  in  1901  as  under : — 


Occupations  (past  ob  pbbsbnt)  of  thb  Dbaf 

M.         P. 


Diaoghtoman 
Hotel  servant 
Domeetio  servant 
Charwoman 
MiUanan 
Storekeeper's  as 

nstant 
Pdnter's  asaistan  t 
Saddler 
Taimer 

Cabinetmaker 
Tailor . . 
Dressmaker 
Bootmaker 
Labourer  at  frees 

ing-works 
Brewer's  aeslstan  t 
FellmoDger 
Carpenter 
Labourer 
Paoner 
Gardener 
Farmlabonrer 


CO 

a 


^ 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
4 

a 

13 


u 

a 
P 


a 


•  •  dk          •  •  •  • 

•  •  ^            •   •  •   • 

1  ..     ..  3 
1 

•  •  X         •  •  •  • 

•  •  X        •  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  A        •  •  •  • 

•  •  X         •  •  •  • 

1 

.  .  A        ■  •  •  • 

.  •  *  •           A  ft 

•  •  X            •   •  •   • 

1 

•  •  X         •  •  •  • 

•  •  X         •  •  •  • 

1  3     ..  .. 

1  8     ..  .. 

• .  o     •  •  .  ■ 

1  12     ..  .. 


AND  Dumb. 

M. 


P. 


Sheep-farmer    . . 

Shepherd 

Dairy-farmer     . . 

Independen  t 
means  . . 

No  oconpation  . . 

Domestic  duties 

Scholar,  private 
school 

Scholar,  govern- 
ment school  .. 

Receiving  tuition 
at  home 

Dependent  on  re- 
latives 

Inmate  of  deaf 
and  dumb  in- 
stitution 

Industrial  school 

Occupation  not 
stated 


^ 


S     is 

O        O 

fl 


► 

O 

1 

1 

4 

2 
8 


1  .. 
4  .. 

2  .. 

8  .. 

oo  . .      . . 

2  1.. 
8  6.. 

3  2.. 
41  20      5 

45  24      1 

18  8      7 

226  68    66 


Si 

I 


1 

2 

1 

11 


20 
1 


Si 

I 


•  •  .  • 


•  •  •  • 

1    37 


1      2 
40    52 


There  were  297  males  and  156  females,  making  a  total  of  453 
persons  returned  as  blind,  including  63  who  were  given  in  the 
schedules  as  ** nearly"  or  "partly"  blind.     Of  the  above  total 
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mimber,  15  were  inmates  of  the  Jubilee  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Auckland.  It  would  thus  appear  that  only  one  out  of  every  thirty 
persons  in  the  colony  who  soffered  from  blindness  had  been  received 
into  the  institution.  The  number  of  blind  persons  in  1896  was  344. 
The  proportions  in  every  10,000  of  population  show  a  continuous 
rise  at  successive  censuses,  and  that  there  is  more  blindness  amongst 
males  than  females. 


Pbopobxions  of  Blind  to  byxby  10,000  Psoflk. 

Persons.        Males. 

Females. 

1974 

2-34            2-45 

218 

1878 

2-66            2-42 

2-73 

1881 

2-82           2-93 

2*68 

1886 

8-22            8-66 

2-70 

1891 

4-37            4-91 

3-74 

1896 

• 4-90            5-69 

4-01 

1901 

5-87            7-82 

4-26 

The  proportion  of  the  blind  per  10,000  persons  living  in  the  past 
has  been :  for  England,  about  8*79 ;  for  Ireland,  11*30 ;  for  Scot- 
land, 6-95;  for  Germany,  7  93;  for  France,  837;  and  for  Italy, 
7*63.  For  the  Australian  States  the  figures  are :  Victoria,  8*72 ; 
New  South  Wales,  6*59 ;  Australian  Continent,  7*38. 

The  number  of  the  blind  in  quinquennial  periods  of  age  is  stated 
for  each  sex.  Of  297  maies,  100  were  under  and  197  upwards  of  50 
years  old.    Of  156  females,  63  were  under  50,  and  93  over  that  age. 

NUMBBBS  OF  THB  BUND  AT  AOS-PBBIODS- 


Persons. 

M. 

P. 

PersoDB. 

M. 

F. 

Allageg 

•  • 

•  • 

453 

297 

156 

40  years 

to  45  years 

18 

11 

7 



— 

45 

m 

50     . 

22 

10 

IS 

Under  5 

years 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

3 

50 

m 

55     . 

23 

16 

7 

6  years 

to  10  years 

16 

9 

7 

55 

m 

60     . 

45 

32 

13 

10 

15 

m 

17 

11 

6 

60 

m 

65     . 

37 

22 

15 

15 

20 

m 

15 

11 

4 

65 

m 

70     . 

74 

53 

21 

20 

25 

m 

20 

10 

10 

70 

m 

75      . 

46 

28 

18 

25 

30 

m 

14 

9 

5 

75 

m 

80     . 

36 

25. 

11 

30 

35 

tf 

17 

13 

4 

80  and  upwards 

29 

21 

8 

35 

40 

m 

21 

16 

5 

Of  the  total  number  of  the  blind,  453  persons,  there  were  43  in 
regard  to  whom  no  information  as  to  occupation  is  given  on  the 
household  schedule,  71  (females)  were  returned  as  engaged  in 
domestic  duties,  15  persons  as  inmates  of  the  blind  institute,  10  as 
dependent  relatives,  132  as  of  no  occupation,  21  as  labourers,  21  as 
farmers,  9  as  farm  labourers,  6  as  dairy  farmers,  5  as  sheep-farmers, 
8  as  carpenters,  10  as  pensioners,  6  of  independent  means,  and  the 
rest  (96)  of  various  occupations  in  small  numbers  each.  A  complete 
statement  is  added,  in  regard  t6  which  it  must  be  remarked  that 
many  of  the  occupations  are  evidently  the  past  occupations  of  per- 
sons whom  blindness  has  prevented  from  continuing  to  work  at  their 
usual  caUing. 


LUNACY. 
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OCCXTPATTONS  (PA8T  OB  FBBSBITr)  07  THB  BlIKD. 


Male.     Female. 


Bamster  (not  in 
piaoiioe) 

Siugeon 

Teacher    of    the 
blind 

School-teaoher  .. 

MoaiciaQ 

Skreet  modcian 

Oigan-grinder   • . 

Ck>mmedian 

Boarding  -  house 
keeper 

Hotelkeepex 

Domestic  servant 

Cook    .. 

Capitalist 

losarance    agent 

Proprietor  of 
hoQses 

Newsyendor 

Batcher 

Assistant  batcher 

Piih-hawker 

Fruiterer 

Grocer . . 

Seed  merchant  . . 

Hawker 

Storekeeper 

Commercial    tra- 
veller 

Cab  proprietor  .. 

Mariner 

Waterman 

Lamper 

Compositor 

Piano- taner 

Basketmaker 

Saddler 

Shipwright 

Cabinetmaker    . . 

Boot-  and    shoe- 
maker 

Stonemason 


I 


1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

4 
2 


> 
o 


1 
1 

2 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 

2 
1 

•  • 

1 
2 
1 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

4 
2 


Si 

u 

p 


I 


Male.     Female. 


Oarpenter 

Plumber 

Painter 

Contractor 

Labourer 

Farmer 

Farm  labourer 

G^ardener 

Market-gardener 

Settler . . 

Dairy-farmer 

Sheep-farmer 

Shepnerd 

Fisherman 

Bushman     • 

Gum-digger 

Miner  .. 

Miner,  coal 

Miner,  quartz 

Miner,  alluvial 

Inspector  of  min 

erals.. 
No  occupation 
Independent 

means 
Pensioner 
Annuitant 
Domestic  duties 
Scholar,    Gk>vem 

ment  school 
Scholar,     private 

school 
Receiving  tuition 

at  home   * 
Dependent  on  re 

lative 
Inmate  of   Blind 

Institute 
Occupation     not 

stated 


8 
1 
1 
1 

21 
21 
9 
1 
2 
1 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 

1 
132 

6 
10 

3 
71 


10 


15 


3 
8 


Si     1     8' 
did 

o     P     6 

8  . 
1  . 
1  . 
1  . 

21     . 
20     . 

9  . 

1  . 

2  . 
1  . 
6  ..  1 
4  ..  1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
4 


•  •  X        •  •         •  • 

11    80      2    39 


■ .       ft     •  •       ^ 

•  *        o     •  •      . 
. .      . .       3    68 


7 
7 


43      5    16 


22 


Totals      . .  453    31  266    20  136 


Lunacy. 

The  lunatics  enumerated  were  2,675  persons,  1,599  males  and 
1,076  females,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  inmates  ol  the  asylums  for 
the  insane  in  the  colony.    Departmental  returns  show  2,672  persons 

g:icluding  21  Maoris)  as  the  total  number  of  inmates  on  the  31st 
ecember,  1900. 


1 
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Gompanson  with  the  results  of  previous  censuses  shows  a  con- 
tinusJly  increasing  proportion  of  lunatics  to  the  population  in 
respect  of  either  sex,  and  that  there  is  considerably  more  lunacy 
among  the  men  than  women. 

Lunatics. — Pbopobtions  p8b  10,000  of  Population. 


Penoni. 

Males. 

Females. 

Cenans  1874 

19-93 

28*28 

15-48 

.       1878      .. 

ao-86 

2607 

15-54 

^       1881       .. 

22-86 

27-80* 

17-43 

/      1886       .. 

26-60 

81-08 

2118 

.       1891       .. 

27-82 

31-28 

23*92 

^       1896 

3118 

85-70 

26-02 

.       1901       . . 

84-47 

89-23 

2919 

The  number  of  males  who  were  lunatics  was  highest  at  the 
period  45-50  years,  and  the  females  at  40-45,  as  will  be  found  by  the 
loUowing  statement : — 

Lunatics. — ^Numbers  at  Quinquennial  Aoe-Pbbiods. 

Persons.  M.  F. 

AUages..  :.  ..  ..     2,675        1,699        1,076 


Under  5 

years 

•  •            . . 

2 

1 

1 

6  years 

to  10  years 

5 

3 

2 

10        . 

15 

»             .  • 

19 

11 

8 

16        . 

20 

•              . . 

43 

22 

21 

20        . 

25 

4»                                       •   . 

114 

63 

51 

26        . 

30 

•                                        •    • 

186 

108 

78 

30        . 

85 

tt                                       •   • 

245 

141 

104 

35        . 

40 

m                               •  • 

257 

145 

112 

40        . 

45 

m                               .  . 

312 

176 

136 

45        . 

50 

m                             •  • 

. .  *      338 

213 

120 

50        . 

55 

•                              .  . 

296 

177 

119 

55 

60 

H                                      .   • 

298 

191 

107 

60 

65 

»                                      .   • 

244 

139 

105 

66        . 

70 

m                        •  • 

162 

109 

63 

70        . 

75 

0                        •  • 

88 

60 

28 

75        • 

80 

m                        •  • 

35 

21 

14 

80  years 

and  upwards 

22 

11 

11 

Unspeoified 

•  •                      •  • 

14 

8 

6 

The  proportion  of  lunatics  per  10,000  males  living  at  the  above 
age-periods  was  only  5*18  at  15-20  years,  but  had  advanced  to  59*67 
at  35--40  years,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  the  period  55-60,  when 
the  proportion  was  139*30.  In  the  case  of  females,  the  proportion 
rose  to  a  maximum  of  130*97  at  60--65. 

In  1900  one  person  in  every  288,  exclusive  of  Maoris,  in  New 
Zealand  was  afflicted  with  lunacy. 

Idiocy, 
The  number  of  idiots  of  both  sexes  enumerated  in  the  census 
was  105,  against  144  in  1896  ;  the  proportion  to  10,000  of  popula- 
tion being  1*36  against  2*02  at  the  previous  census.  As  with  lunacy, 
the  proportion  of  idiocy  amongst  the  males  (1*43  per  10,000)  is 
higher  than  amongst  the  females  (1*28). 


SECTION  XI.— METEOROLOGY. 


Tbmpbbatubb,    Hainfall»    Atmosphbric    Pressube,   and    Wind, 

TSBOUOHOUT   NeW   ZEALAND,   AS  OBSEBVED  AT   ElQHT 

Stations,  fob  the  Yeab  1901. 


{From  Tables  prepared  by  Sir  James  Hector,) 


The  Obssbyations  wbbe  taken  at  9.80  a.m. 


Stations  and  Months. 


Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Bainfall. 

Mean  Height 
of  Barometer. 

i 

3 

1 

Wet 
Days. 

Fall. 

Anokland  (Ut.  SG^*  50'  S. ; 
long.  174*»  60'  40'  E. ;  alt. 
1S5  ft.). 


Jannazy 
Fehraary 
Maroh 
April 

^7 

Jnna 

July 

AagOBt 

September 

Ootober 

NoTember 

December 


Botoma  (lat.  88°  9'  S.; 
long.  11&*  15'  £.;  alt. 
990  ft). 


Jannary 

Febmary 

Marob 

Jane 

July 

Aogost 

September 

Ootober 

Nofttnber 

December 


oFahr. 

*>Fahr. 

1 

790 

1 
480 

76-5 

60-6 

740 

530 

72-5 

46-5 

66-6 

420 

640 

370 

690 

380 

620 

89-6 

640 

460 

720 

440 

700 

430 

760 

610 

910 

860 

860 

41*6 

800 

87-5 

760 

31-6 

700 

280 

610 

290 

610 

26*0 

660 

270 

660 

380 

770 

290 

78-5 

340 

800 

880 

No. 


16 
12 
16 
10 
18 
18 
26 
13 
12 
10 
11 
14 


12 

10 

10 

12 

6 

17 

16 

12 

13 

8 

6 

16 


PreraiUng 
Wind. 


oehes. 

Inches. 

8*220 

• 

29-960 

3-980 

29  990 

5*110 

30O04 

1*120 

30*070 

0*980 

30100 

2-760 

30  090 

9140 

29-790 

3-220 

30-130 

0*860 

80*170 

3*110 

30*180 

1.440 

30080 

3*670 

29*820 

8*610 

80*060 

6*690 

30*210 

3*780 

80*160 

1*240 

30*260 

0*680 

80*190 

6*280 

30*300 

6*920 

29-820 

8*220 

80*270 

8060 

80*810 

2*980 

30*290 

1*200 

30-280 

8*040 

29*960 

sw. 

8W. 

SW. 

NE,  SW,  SB. 

SW.       . 

NE,  SB. 

NB,  SW. 

SW,NB. 

SW,  NB. 

NB.  SW,  SB. 

SW.  S. 

SW,  NW,  NB. 


W,  N.  SW. 

N.NW. 

SW. 

SW,  S. 

SW.W. 

N.  SW. 

SW,  W. 

SW. 

N.  SW,  W. 

N.NW. 

SW.W. 

SW.W. 
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Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Bainfall. 

1 

Height 
remoter. 

stations  and  Months. 

• 

s 

■4» 

CO 

■4»  OB 

PrevaiUng 
Wind. 

v 

•a 

3 

Lowe 

Fall. 

New  Plymouth  (lat.  89^  3' 

oPahr. 

opahr. 

No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

36"  S.  ;i    ng.  174°  4'  68^' 

• 

E. ;  alt.  loan. 

• 

January 

840 

420 

18 

3-740 

29-990 

W.NB. 

February 

•     -                •  • 

810 

470 

17 

4-650 

80-110 

W,  SW. 

March 

800 

450 

21 

2-840 

30102 

SE.  N. 

April 

870 

390 

15 

3-510 

30-210 

NW,  SB. 

May 

880 

340 

26 

3-415 

30160 

SW,  NW. 

June 

840 

32-0 

23 

7-440 

30-210 

NE,  S. 

July 

840 

300 

26 

8-390 

29-840 

SE. 

August 

840 

310 

19 

3-820 

30-210 

SE.  SW. 

September   . 

860 

370 

20 

4-850 

30-250 

NE,  SW. 

October 

91-0 

320 

17 

3-930 

30-240 

NE,  SW. 

November    . 

920 

360 

19 

8-350 

80-150 

SW,  NW. 

December    . 

»                                  •   • 

880 

400 

25 

8-605 

29-860 

SW,  NW,  NE. 

Wellington  (lat.  41''  16'  25" 

• 

S. ;  long.  174°  47'  26"  E. ; 

# 

alt.  140  ft.). 

January 

790 

44-0 

12 

4-142 

29-851 

NW. 

February 

750 

460 

12 

2-650 

29-963 

NW.  N.  SB. 

March 

73-5 

450 

15 

2046 

29-997 

S.NW. 

April 
May 

740 

370 

11 

2-346 

30059 

NW.- 

660 

360 

11 

1-943 

29-977 

NW. 

June 

680 

320 

17 

4-470 

80-042 

NW.  S. 

July 

580 

300 

20 

5-496 

29-762 

S,  NW. 

August 

59-8 

320 

13 

3-550 

30-086 

NW.  S. 

September    . 

68-6 

890 

17 

5-319 

30081 

NW,  S. 

October 

650 

40-5 

14 

3-480 

30058 

NW. 

November    . 

78-5 

380 

15 

2-180 

29-966 

NW,  N.  S. 

December     . 

75-5 

44-0 

18 

3-985 

29-480 

NW,  N,  S. 

Hokitika  (lat.  42°  41'  30^'  S. ; 

long.  170°  49'  E.;    alt. 

12  ft.). 

January 

830 

41-5 

12 

10-490 

29-841 

SW.  NW. 

February 

80-5 

460 

11 

8-690 

29-984 

SW. 

March 

690 

410 

11 

9-500 

29-960 

SW,  NW. 

Anril 
May 

.    790 

31-0 

16 

12160 

80066 

SW,  NW. 

670 

32-0 

19 

14-260 

30-022 

SW,  NW.  B. 

June 

650 

290 

16 

15-790 

30-022 

NW,E. 

July 

670 

260 

10 

3-990 

29-727 

E. 

August 

590 

290 

18 

9-490 

80-105 

SW,  B. 

September   . 

64-5 

350 

19 

11-240 

80-104 

SW,  NW. 

'     October 

640 

380 

18 

12-630 

80-060 

SW,  NW. 

November    . 

650 

390 

20 

;     9140 

80003 

SW,  NW. 

December     . 

750 

41-5 

18 

1   16-590 

29-710 

SW,  NW. 
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Temperature 
in  Shade. 

Rainfall. 

Height 
rometer. 

Stations  and  Montha. 

• 

§ 

• 

•^  « 

Prevailing 
Wind. 

s 

1 

PaU. 

Mean 
OfBa: 

linooln    Ck>Uege,    Oanter- 

o  Pahr. 

oPahr. 

No. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

boiy  pat.  43?  32'  16^  S. ; 

long.  172**  88'  69^  B. ;  alt. 

65  ft.) 

Jamuury 

86-6 

380 

11 

3-370 

29-787 

NB.  SW. 

Febrnary 

88-0 

390 

11 

1-486 

29-911 

NB,  SW. 

March 

88-2 

38-8 

18 

1-470 

29-967 

NB,  SW. 

^ 

81-6 

28-6 

11 

2090 

29-977 

NB,  SW. 

76-2 

23-8 

6 

1031 

29-892- 

NB,  SW. 

Jone 

72-9 

21-1 

7 

0-860 

30-070 

NB,  SW. 

July 

54-4 

280 

21 

6-345 

29-828 

SW,  NB. 

Angust 

710 

23-6 

9 

0-836 

80-061 

NB,  SW. 

September    . 

72-6 

290 

9 

0-466 

80-003 

SW,  NB. 

October 

861 

32-4 

4 

0-910 

29-891 

NB.  NW. 

November 

81-9 

34-9 

10 

1-420 

29-887 

NW,  NB.  SB, 

SW. 

December 

81-0 

41-2 

17 

2-746 

29-667 

SW,  NB,  NW, 

Danedin  (lat.  ^  52'  11"  S. ; 

long.  170^  81'  r  B. ;  alt 

aooft.). 

January 

820 

380 

16 

7-640 

29-718 

SW,  W. 

February      4 

830 

480 

16 

4-642 

29-835 

W,  SW. 

March 

760 

380 

14 

1-768 

29-892 

NB,  SW. 

^ 

1   760 

33-0 

14 

2-200 

29-876 

SW. 

640 

360 

16 

4-394 

29-782 

SW. 

Jane 

660 

320 

6 

1-466 

29-699 

N.NB.SW. 

Jnly 

600 

260 

14 

3-606 

29-278 

SW. 

AngnBt 

600 

300 

16 

2-962 

29-944 

SW,  NB. 

September    . 

67-0 

34-0 

12 

1-226 

29-884 

NE,  W. 

October 

78-0 

320 

10 

1-384 

29-791 

W,NB. 

November 

760 

340 

16 

2-642 

29-711 

SW,  W. 

December    . 

70-0 

380 

24 

3-742 

29-626 

N,  NB,  SW. 

duUham  lelaDds  Oa^*  ^9°  52' 

8.;long.l76*»42' W.;alt. 

100ft). 

January 

710 

400 

14 

6-240 

29-680 

NW,  SB.  SW. 

Febmaiy     . 

680 

430 

9 

1-610 

29-790 

NW,  SW. 

March 

660 

390 

15 

2-170 

29-460 

SB.  SW. 

tC     : 

660 

890 

14 

2-670 

29-850 

N,  SW. 

630 

360 

17 

1-690 

29-640 

SW,  N. 

June 

590 

340 

15 

1-380 

29-960 

N,  SB. 

July 

660 

31-0 

24 

2-740 

29-520 

SW. 

Aogost 

660 

310 

21 

3360 

29-760 

SW,  S. 

September   . 

580 

820 

16 

2-620 

29-880 

SW,  N,  NW. 

October 

630 

360 

10 

0-890 

29-830 

SW,  N,  NW. 

November    . 

670 

340 

18 

2-260 

29-680 

SW,  NW. 

December    . 

700 

400 

17 

3-770 

29-580 

B,  NW. 

370 
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Eight  Stations:  Ck)iffPABATiyB  Table;  Ybab  1901. 


Temperature 
in  Shade. 

BainfkU. 

Mean  Height  of 
Barometer.  . 

• 

Stations. 

Highest,  and 
Date. 

Lowest,  and 
Date. 

Days  on  which 
Rain  fell. 

Greatest 

Pall, 
and  Date. 

Wind. 

Botoma          ... 
,  NewPlymoulh 
Wellington 

HoUtika          

Lincoln 
Dunedin 
Ohatham  Islands 

opahr. 

79-0, 

6  Jan. 

91-0, 

8  Jan. 

92*0, 
11  Nov. 

79D, 
19  Jan. 

88-0. 
22  Jan. 

86-5. 

9  Jan. 

8S-0. 
14  Peb. 

71-0. 
6  Jan. 

*>Pahr. 

37-0, 

23, 26  June 

960. 
7  July 

80-0. 
7  July 

80*0, 
5  July 

26-0. 
7  July 

211. 
26 June 

25-0. 
IJuly 

81-0. 

12. 22  July 

9  Aug. 

No. 
176 

186 

245 

175 

188 

184 

178 

189 

Inches. 
1*690, 
80ct. 

3*850, 
11  Aug. 

8*480, 
19  Dec. 

27  Sept. 

4-860, 
8  Dec. 

1*680, 
24  July 

1-710, 
96  Jan. 

1-600, 
18  Jan. 

Inches. 
80O98 

80175 

80*111 

99-974 
99-906 

29^44 
99-718 

8W.NB,NW. 
8W,  N.  W. 
8E,  SW,  NE. 
NW.a 
SW,  NW. 
NB,8W.NW. 
SW.  NB.  W. 
SW.  N,  NW. 

?£    IS 


?3    5 


?^T7?    ^3?    6    3    36 


^""'886' 


SECTION  XII.— THE  MAORI  POPULATION. 

The  census  of  the  Maori  population — that  is,  full-blooded  Maoris, 
with  all  half-oastes  living  as  members  of  a  Native  tribe — ^was  taken 
under  the  supervision  of  the  officers  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1901.  The  enumeration  of  the  Natives 
cannot  be  effected  for  one  particular  night,  as  is  done  with  Euro- 
peans, but  it  is  done  as  quickly  and  thoroughly  as  is  possible  unde^ 
the  circumstances  existing. 

The  enimieration  was  made  to  state  the  names  of  the  Natives  ii^ 
the  Sub-Enumerator's  books,  besides  information  as  to  sex,  age, 
principal  tribe,  sub-tribe,  or  hapu  to  which  belonging,  and  particulars 
as  to  extent  of  cultivations  owned  individually  or  communally,  with 
live  stock. 

Enumerators  for  the  Maori  census  were  directed  to  report  on  the 
health  of  the  Natives,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  generally  good— 
that  is,  no  epidemic  disease  was  observed,  though  occasional  oat- 
breaks  of  influenza,  fevers,  &c.,  had  happened  since  1896. 

The  departmental  report  of  1st  June,  1901,  comments  thus : — 

As  a  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  increases  among  the  Maoris  it  may  be 
expected  tfaat  certain  oanses  of  disease  will  gradnaUy  disappear.  But  it  it  use- 
less to  expect  the  social  habits  of  a  people  to  conform  to  another  standard  all  at 
once.  While  it  it  true  that  social  conditions  are  susceptible  of  almost  infinite 
modification,  it  is  equally  true  that  such  modification  can  occur  only  after  long 
periods  of  time.    .    .    . 

The  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  tend  to  uplift  the  Maoris.  The  transform- 
ing powers  of  education  and  association  are  at  work,  and  must  in  time  have  their 
effect.  The  village  schools  are  steadily  improving  the  general  standard  of  know- 
ledge among  the  Maori  people  as  a  whole,  while  the  higher  schools  turn  out  i 
number  of  intelligent  young  fellows  who  want  only  the  opportunity  to  show  the 
value  of  the  training  tney  have  received.  Suitable  openings  in  the  public  serviee 
are  limited,  but  the  Oovemment  has  displayed  a  sympathetic  regard  for  de- 
serving Maori  youths  wherever  possible.  There  are  now  two  Native  medictl 
students  attending  the  Otago  University,  and  the  recent  appointment  of  Dr. 
Pomare  as  Kative  Health  Officer  is  expected  to  do  much  good  in  the  directioD  of 
sanitary  and  social  reform.  Much  also  is  hoped  from  the  Maori  Ck>nncil8  Act  of 
last  session,  which  confers  on  the  Natives  a  limited  measure  of  local  self-govern- 
ment, and  enables  them  to  regulate  and  control  habits  and  customs  which  sie 
harmful  alike  to  the  individual  and  the  community.  Many  of  the  older  ghia^ 
as  well  as  the  educated  younger  generation,  are  showing  a  very  intelligeni 
interest  in  the  reform  movement,  but  they  want  to  be  shown  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.    .    .    . 

The  reports  of  the  Enumerators  and  Sub-enumerators  contain  much  of 
interest.  Orime  does  not  prevail  in  any  marked  degree.  The  Natives  as  a  whole 
are  becoming  more  and  more  temperate  every  year.  The  drunken  orgies  tbst 
were  once  common  are  in  a  great  measure  things  of  the  past.  In  several  of  the 
reports  reference  is  made  to  their  adoption  of  the  European  style  of  living ;  tome 
are  sheep- farmers,  others  cultivate  their  land,  while  others  again  engage  in 
various  forms  of  remunerative  labour.  Every  year  the  spread  of  settlement 
brings  them  into  closer  touch  with  theirpakeha  neighbours,  and  subjects  them 
to  the  influence  of  European  example.  Their  ultimate  destiny  must  remain  i 
matter  of  speculation. 

The  proportion  of  the  Maori  population  to  that    of   European 
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descent  was  in  the  years  1896  and  1901  one  Maori  to  every  eighteen 
Europeans.  It  is  in  the  North  Island  that  the  jproportion  of  Maoris 
to  Europeans  is  by  far  the  highest,  being  one  m  every  ten,  against 
one  in  one  hondred  and  eighty-nine  for  the  South  and  Stewart 
Islands. 

The  percentage  of  each  race  to  the  population  was : — 


European 

Per  Cent. 

90-56 

99-50 

70-83 

49-52 


Maori 

Per  Cent. 

9-44 

0-50 
29-17 
50*48 


North  laland 

Middle  Island  .  ■ 

S(e«rart  Island    . . 

Chatham  Islandd 

In  February,  1901,  the  number  of  Maoris  on  the  principal  islands 
of  New  Zealand  was  as  shown  hereunder : — 

Half-castes  living  as  Mem- 
bers  of  Maori  Tribes  (in- 
dnded  in  the  preceding 
Numbers). 


Maoris. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males.    J 

Females 

North  Island  .. 

•  • 

40,716 

21,919 

18,796 

2,617 

1,379 

1.138 

Middle  Island . . 

•  • 

1,909 

1,022 

887 

551 

288 

263 

Stewart  Island 

•  • 

112 

66 

46 

13 

5 

8 

Chatham  Islands — 

Haoiis 

••  • 

180 

90 

90 

34 

14 

20 

Uozioris 

•  • 

31 

15 

16 

18 

8 

10 

Haod  wives  living  with 

Eazopean  hnsbands 

•  • 

196 

•  • 

196 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Totals  ..     43,143      23,112      20,031      3,133      1,694      1,439 

Besides  the  half-castes  included  in  the  above  table,  there  wer& 
2,407  half-castes  (males,  1,188  ;  femsJes,  1,219)  living  with  and 
enumerated  as  Europeans  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

The  above  total  of  43,143  shows  an  increase  on  the  population  as 
enumerated  in  1896  of  3,289  persons.  But  the  figures  for  1896 
showed  a  large  decrease,  and  the  increase  for  the  period  1896-1901 
is  too  great  to  be  taken  as  an  absolute  fact — at  least  to  the  full 
extent  shown.  That  some  degree  of  increase  has  recently  taken 
place  is  highly  probable,  although  averaging  the  results  of  the 
different  enumerations  of  Maoris  made  since  1878  conveys  the  ide&. 
of  a  stationary  population. 

ICaori  Population  as  Enumerated,  1874  to  1901. 

Persons.       InoreAse.     Decrease. 
1874    (first  oeDBUs)      ..  ••     45,470 

1878  .'.  ..  ..     43,695 


1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 


502 


24 
3,289 


1,875 
2,*i28 
2,139 


..  44,097 
..  41,969 

* •      . ■   o9,o54 
..  43,143 

ELllf-castes. 

The  half-caste  population  consists  of  those  who  live  as  members, 
of  Maori  tribes,  and  others  living  with  and  counted  as  Europeans  in 
the  census.  Adding  the  numbers  of  the  two  kinds  gives  the  follow-^ 
^H  figures  for  three  censuses  : — 
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Half-castes 
liviog  as 

Europeans. 
P6raon8. 

2,184 

2,259 

2,407 


Total  HiOf. 

caste 

Popalation. 

Persbna. 

4,866 

.6,762 

5,540 


.  Half-castes  living 
V  -as  Members  of 

Maori  Tribes.  . 
Census,  -     Persons. 

1891  ..        :     ..         2,681 

189^  .   .     ,.  ..         3,503 

1901  ..  ..         3,133 

Here  thQ„lialf-castes  who  were  liviog  as  members  of  tribes  are 
shown  as  decreasing  in  number  since  1896,  while  those  living  as 
Europeans  increased  at  both  periods  under  review. 

Proportions  at  different  Aqe-gboups. 

It  has  been  stated  thai;  the  increase  shown  by  the  census  of  1901 
in  the  Maori  population  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  certainty  to 
the  full  degree  exhibited.  The  proportions  of  the  people  under  and 
over  fifteen  years  are  now  given  for  six  successive  census  years,  and 
the  figures  for  1896  and  1901  tend  to  show  a  grovdng  proportion  a^ 
the  earlier  ages.. 

Proportions  per  100  Persons  Living". — Maoris. 


Males. 


Females. 


1901 
1896 
1891 
1886 
1881 
1878 


tJnder  16  Years.    Over  15  Years. 

35-76  64-25 

35-28  64-72 

33-22  66-78 

•      31-64  68-36 

33-65  6635 

32  00  68-00 


Under  15  Years.    Over  15  Years. 

37-89  6211 

86-82  6318 

35-22  64-78 

33-56  66-44 

34  64  65  36 

31-63  6887 


The  proportions  per  cent,  under  15  yesurs  of  the  young  people  of 
•either  sex  are  somewhat  different  from  those  found  in  the  European 
population,  viz.:  Males  under '16,  32*24;  over  16  years,  67-76; 
and  females  under  15,  34*66 ;  and  over  15  years,  65*34. 

Tribes. 

Of  the  principal  trihes  residing  in  the  North  Island,  the  Ngapuhi 
again  shows  the  greatest  number  of  persons,  and  the  next  in  im- 
portance was  Ngatikahungunu.  Waikato  and  Ngatiporou  had  over 
four  thousand  persons  living.  The  Arawa  had  over  three  thousand, 
Ngatiraukawa,  Barawa,  and  Wanganui  between  two  and  three 
thousand  each.     A  complete  statement  is  given : — 


Ngapuhi 

Ngatikahungunu . . 
Waikato 
Ngatiporou 

Rarawa  . . 

Whanganui 

Ngatiraukawa 

I^gatiawa 

Ngatimaniapoto  .. 

^gatimaru 


Tribes  in- the  North  Uland. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

6,359 

Urewera 

.     1,094 

5,064 

Ngaiterangi 

913 

4,457 

Ngatiruanui 

853 

4,152 

W  hanau-a- Apanui 

711 

3,547 

Taranaki 

639 

2,842 

Whakatohea 

598 

2.327 

Ngatiwhatua 

356 

2,084 

Unspecified 

98 

1  701 

ji ,  §\j±. 
1,570 

40.715 

1,350 
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Principdl  Tribes  in  the  South  Island, 


Kgati  kahoogiina 
Ngatiawft  . . 
Waikato    . . 
Others 


Persons. 

1,649 

211 

85 

64 

1,909 


Principal  Tribe  in  Stewart  Island, 

NgatikahuDgtma       . .  . . 

Principal  Tribes  in  ChatJiam  Islands, 

Ngatiawa  ...  ,•. 

Monof  i        ••  ..  ......  .• 


Persons. 
.     112 


Persons. 
,     180 
.31 

211 


The  total  nmnber  of  Maoris  enumerated  in  each  comity  is  added, 
as  showing  the  localisation  of  the  Natives  throughout  the  colony. 
Farther  particulars  as  to  sex,  age,  &c.,  ^ill  be  found  in  the  complete 
tables  belonging  to  Appendix  B  of  the  Census  volume : — 


Ck>imtie8. 

Persons. 

Counties. 

Persons 

Hongonai 

.     2,093 

Rangitikei 

459 

Whangaroa 

743 

Oroua     . . 

433 

Hokianga 

.     2,330 

Pohangina 

3 

Bsy  of  Islands 

.     2,235 

Manawatu 

252 

Hobton  .. 

984 

Horowhenua 

..     1,036 

Wbangarei 

739 

Wairoa  .. 

..     1,991 

OtMnatea 

186 

Hawke's  Bay 

..     1,605 

Bodney  .. 

173 

Waipawa 

403 

Waitemata 

171 

Patangata 

181 

Eden      .. 

223 

Pabiatua 

24 

Great  Barrier  Island 

37 

Wairarapa  North 

337 

Wsiheke  Island 

70 

Wairarapa  Soath 

476 

Mannkaa 

734 

Hntt 

264 

Ooromandel 

665 

Sounds   . . 

263 

Thames  .. 

.  .      774 

MarlboroDgh 

79 

Ohinemuii 

630 

Kaikoura 

78 

PIsko     ..  . 

409 

Collingwood 

22 

Waikato 

988 

Waimea . . 

107 

Waipa    .. 

226 

Buller     . . 

23 

BagLan  .. 

.     1,499 

Westland 

60 

Kawhia  ., 

.     1,649 

Ashley    . . 

..188 

WestTanpo 

.     1,130 

Selwyn    . . 

66 

Eait  Taapo 

651 

Akaroa    . . 

293 

Rotoma.. 

971 

Levels  and  Geraldine 

134 

Ttaianga 

.     1,801 

Waimate 

65 

Wbakatane 

.     3,170 

Waitaki  .. 

117 

Waiapu.. 

.     2,474 

Waikouaiti 

168 

Cook      .. 

.     1,803 

Peninsula 

92 

Clifton    .. 

420 

Taieri     . . 

42 

TaranaU 

.     1,020 

Olutba    . . 

22 

Stratford 

43 

Southland 

2 

Hawera  .. 

853 

Wallace  . . 

98 

Patea     .. 

•  •          *• 

274 

Stewart  Island 

112 

Waitotara  and  "Wanganui . 

.     1,689 

Chatham  Idands . . 
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SECTION  XIII.— LAW  AND  CBIME. 

CmL  Casks. 

SiTTiNas  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  held  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
at  Auckland,  Gisbome,  New  Plymouth,  Napier,  Wellington,  and 
Wanganui,  in  the  North  Island ;  and  at  Blenheim,  Nelson,  Hokitika, 
Christchurch,  Timaru,  Oamaru,  Dunedin,  and  Invercargill,  in  the 
Middle  Ii^and. 

The  number  of  writs  of  summons  issued  in  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1900  was  414,  against  511  in  1899,  426  in  1898,  460  in  1897,  529  in 
1896,  and  511  in  1895.  The  number  of  civil  cases  tried  decreased 
from  157  in  1899  to  145  in  1900.  Of  these  last,  89  were  tried  before 
common  juries,  10  by  special  jury,  and  96  by  Judge  without  jury. 
The  total  of  amounts  for  which  judgments  were  recorded  in  1900 
was  £31,435.  There  were  42  writs  of  execution  issued  during  the 
year. 

Thirty-four  cases  were  commenced  at  seventeen  District  Courts 
in  1900.  Four  of  these  cases  were  tried  before  juries,  and  15  before 
a  Judge  only,  making  a  total  of  19  cases  tried.  Fifteen  cases 
lapsed  or  were  discontinued.  The  total  of  amounts  sued  for  was 
£6,269,  and  judgments  were  recorded  for  £1,291.  Before  the 
Magistrates'  Courts  19,816  cases  were  tried,  against  23,095  in  1899; 
the  aggregate  sum  sued  for  during  1900  being  £286,719,  and  the 
total  for  which  judgment  was  given  £167,224. 

CouBT  OP  Appeal. 

Three  Crown  (criminal)  cases  were  reserved  from  the  superior 
Courts  to  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  1900.  In  two 
cases  the  convictions  were  affirmed,  and  in  one  the  conviction  was 
quashed.  There  were  appeals  from  27  civil  cases,  of  which  13  were 
allowed  and  14  dismissed.  Judgments  were  given  on  5  other  cases 
removed  to  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

Bankruptcy. 

The  petitions  in  bankruptcy  during  1900  numbered  304,  of  which 
268  were  made  by  debtors  and  36  by  creditors.  This  number  is 
85  fewer  than  the  number  of  petitions  for  the  preceding  yeair. 

Of  the  bankruptcies  in  1900:  in  11  cases  the  liabilities  were 
under  £50;  in  73,  from  £50  to  £100;  in  84,  from  £100  to  £250; 
in  70,  from  £250  to  £500 ;  in  41,  from  £500  to  £1,000 ;  in  13.  from 
£1,000  to  £2,000 ;  in  9,  from  £2,000  to  £5,000 ;  in  3,  £5,000  and 
upwards. 
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The  following  gives  the  number  of  petitions,  the  total  amount 
of  the  unsecured  assets,  the  amount  of  debts  proved,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  dividends  and  preferential  claims  for  the  years 
1896  to  1900 :— 


Debtors' 

No.  of 

Statements  of 

Assets, 

excluding 

Amounts 

secured  to 

Amounts 

Amounts  paid 

Tear. 

Petitions 

realised  by 

Amount  of 

in  Dividends 

in  Bank- 

Official 

Debts  proved. 

and  Preferen- 

ruptcy. 

Assignees. 

tial  Claims. 

Creditors. 

SL 

SL 

£ 

S. 

1896 

412 

115,455 

71,712 

256,870 

37,492 

1897 

415 

73,466 

40,942 

133,344 

45,015 

1898 

407 

90,068 

45,474 

285,154 

30,994 

1899 

389 

69,434 

34,268 

168,931 

30,084 

1900 

304 

77,689 

53,415 

141.800 

37,411 

A  special  article  on  the  present  bankruptcy  law  of  New  Zealand 
was  printed  in  the  Year-book  of  1894.  Beference  is  made  in  it  to  a 
mode  of  private  assignment,  which  has  come  into  such  frequent 
use  as  to  militate  against  conclusions  being  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  figures  above  given. 

DrvoRCB. 

In  1898  the  Legislature  of  New  Zealand  passed  a  Divorce  Act, 
and  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty's  assent  thereto  was  duly 
notified  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  a  Proclamation  dated 
the  1st  April,  1899. 

This  Act  places  persons  of  either  sex  practically  on  an  equality 
as  regards  petitions  for  dissolution  of  marriage ;  the  same  grounds, 
in  substance,  for  a  decree  of  divorce  applying  to  man  or  woman. 

Besides  this  important  alteration  of  the  law,  the  grounds  for 
divorce  are  extended  as  under  : — 

1.  Adultery,  on  either  side. 

2.  Wilful  desertion  continuously  during  five  years  or  more, 

3.  Habitual  drunkenness  on  the  part  of  husband,  along  with 

failing  to  support  wife ;  or  drunkenness  and  neglect,  with  un- 
fitness to  discharge  household  duties  on  the  part  of  the  wife. 

4.  Conviction,  with  sentence  of  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude 

for  seven  years  or  upwards,  for  attempting  to  take  life  of 

petitioner. 

Every  decree  for  dissolution  of  marriage  is  in  the  first  instance  to 

be  a  decree  nisi^  not  to  be  made  absolute  till  after  the  expiration  of 

such  time,  being  not  less  than  three  months  from  the  pronouncing 

thereof,  as  the  Court  shall  by  order  from  time  to  time  direct. 

The  petitioner  need  not  necessarily  move  to  make  absolute  any 
decree  nm  that  may  be  pronounced. 

A  decree  for  a  judicial  separation  may  be  obtained  either  by  the 
husband  or  wife  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  or  of  cruelty,  or  of  deser- 
tion without  cause  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
19— Year-book 
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The  petitions  in  1900  nnder  "Tte  DiToroe  and  Matiinionia] 
CaoBes  Act,  1967,**  were  116  in  munber,  bein^  3  in  excess  erf  tho« 
for  1899:  111  won  for  dissolution  of  maniage,  and  5  for  jxidida 
separation ;  85  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  were  granted 
and  3  for  judicial  separation.  The  pcoceedings  under  the  Act  fen 
the  years  1896  to  1900,  were  as  follows  :— 


Petitk 

ttsfor 

1 

j                  Deereeefor 

Tew. 

Diwcdntion  of 

jQdicija 

DisBolTition  of 

Judicial 

Marriage. 

Separatioa. 

M«rxia«e. 

BepazaXiou. 

1996 

55 

6 

1 

96 

2 

1S97 

48 

10 

'            S3 

1 

1898 

51 

18 

82 

2 

1899 

112 

1 

1             46 

16 

1900 

111 

5 

;     B5 

1 

S 

The  new  Act  has  evidently  opn*ated  in  the  directico^  of  iDcreftfiiDS 
largely  (bat  probably  in  the  main  tefirp<w«ily)  the  number  of 
petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage  or  judicial  sepan- 
tioD. 

The  proportion  of  petitions  and  decrees  for  dissolution  of  marriage 
to  the  number  of  marriages  was  up  till  1898  higher  in  New  Zealand 
than  in  England  and  Wales,  but  lower  than  in  New  South  Wales 
or  Victoria.  The  full  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  new  law  k 
New  Zealand  has  now,  however,  to  be  experienced. 

As  early  as  1889  an  Act  was  passed  in  Victoria  to  allow  of 
diTorces  being  granted  for  wilful  desertion,  habitual  drunkenness 
with  cruelty  or  neglect,  imprisonment  under  certain  circuinstances 
of  either  p«xty,  and  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  This 
multiphcation  of  the  causes  for  divorce  has  largely  increased  the 
proportion  of  decrees  in  that  State. 

An  Act  of  a  similar  tenor  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales  it 
1892,  and  brought  into  working  in  August  of  that  year,  under 
which,  and  an  amending  Act  of  1893,  in  addition  to  adultery  since 
marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  adultery  and  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  the  husband,  petitions  for  divorce  can  now  be  granted  i^ 
that  State  on  any  of  the  following  grounds : — 

Husband  r.  wife :  Desertion  for  not  less  than  three  veaR : 
habitual  drunkenness  for  a  similar  period ;  refusing  to  obev 
an  order  for  restitution  of  conjugal  rights ;  being  imprisoned 
under  a  sentence  of  three  years  or  upwards ;  attempt  to  mar- 
der  or  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  oe 
him  within  one  year  previously. 
Wife  V.  husband :  Adultery,  provided  that  at  the  time  of  the 
institution  of  the  suit  the  husband  is  domiciled  in  New  Soutlj 
Wales ;  desertion  for  not  less  than  three  years  ;  habituai 
drunkenness  for  the  same  period ;  refusing  to  obey  an  ordei 
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for  restitution  of  conjugal  right? ;  being  imprisoned  for  three 

years  or  upwards,   or  having  within  five    years  undergone 

rarious  sentences  amounting  in  all  to  not  less  than  three 

years;   attempt  to  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  inflict 

grievous  bodily  harm,  or  repeated  assaults  within  one  year 

previously. 

To  entitle  either  party  to  seek  relief  on  these  grounds,  he  or  she 

most  have  been  domiciled  in  the  State  at  the  time  of  instituting 

the  suit  for  three  years  or  upwards,  and  should  not  have  resorted 

to  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  the  suit.     When  a  wife  seeks  for  a 

decree  on  the  ground  of  three  years'  desertion,  if  she  was  domiciled 

in  New  South  Wales  when  the  desertion  commenced,  she  shall  not 

be  deemed  to  have  lost    her  domicile  by  reason  of  her  husband 

having  thereafter  acquired  a  foreign  domicile. 

The  divorces  and  separations  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
amce  the  divorce  law  has  been  altered  in  the  direction  of  increasing 
the  grounds  for  decrees  are  as  under.  With  these  are  given  the 
figures  for  New  Zealand  under  the  old  law  up  to  1898,  and  according 
to  the  new  Act  for  1899  and  1900.  The  figures  for  New  South 
Wales  tend  to  show  that  on  altering  the  law  there  was  a  large 
accumulation  of  cases  to  get  rid  of,  which  increased  the  number 
of  decrees  to  a  degree  which  was  not  subsequently  maintiUned. 


New  South  Wales. 

• 

Victoria. 

• 

IS. 

New  Zealand. 

• 

Tetf. 

f 

JadioUl 
SeparattonB 

Divorces. 

Judicial 
Separation 

r 

Divorces. 

Judicial 
Separatioos. 

1893     .. 

806 

9 

85 

7 

25 

1 

1894     .. 

318 

14 

81 

2 

90 

4 

1895     .. 

301 

11,       . 

85 

•  • 

18 

5 

1896     .. 

334 

8 

106 

2 

86 

2 

1897     .. 

246 

13 

117 

. . 

33 

1 

1898     . 

247 

17 

87 

. . 

32 

2 

1899'   . 

1                      •  • 

•  •                  • 

•                      •  • 

. . 

46 

16 

1900*   . 

>                      •  • 

•  •                  • 

•                      •  • 

•  • 

85 

3 

*  Act  of  1886  in  force  in  New  Zealand. 


Criminal  Gases. 


Charges  before  Magistrates. 

The  number  of  charges  heard  before  the  Magistrates'  Courts  in 
1900  was  25,045.  Bepeated  charges  against  the  same  person  are 
coanted  as  distinct.  Of  the  charges  in  1900,  355  were  against 
persons  of  the  aboriginal  native  race,  a  decrease  of  66  on  the 
number  for  the  previous  year. 

If  the  Maoris  be  excluded,  the  number  of  charges  in  1900  is 
foond  to  have  been  24,690,  an  increase  of  2,016  upon  the  number 
for  1899 ;  and  the  proportion  per  1,000  of  population  was  32*34, 
against  30-23  in  1899. 

The  figures,  both  numerical  and  proportional,  covering  a  period 
of  nineteen  years  are  subjoined : — 
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Ohabges  before  Magistrates. 


Year. 

Namber. 

Proportion 
per  1.000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

Year. 

Number. 

Proportioii 
per  1,000  <rf 

Mean 
Population 

1882 
1885 
1888 
1891 
1894 

22,108 
22,709 
18,829 
17,189 
17,353 

43-41 
39-61 
30-88 
27-29 
25-55 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 

19,949 
22,234 
22,674 
24,690 

27-65 
3019 
30-23 
32-34 

Summary  Convictions^  and  Convictions  in  Superior  Courts, 

The  summary  conyictions  in  1900  numbered  19,242,  inclndiDS 
263  Maoris.  773  persons,  27  of  whom  were  Maoris,  were  committed 
for  trial  at  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts,  an  increase  of  63  on 
the  number  committed  in  1899. 

Dealing  with  the  summary  convictions,  and  convictions  in  the 
superior  Courts,  for  all  offences,  the  figures  for  1891  and  onwards 
(excluding  the  Maoris)  are : — 


Years. 

1891— 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

Totals . . 


Number. 


SXTMKABY 
CONYIOTIONS. 

Proportion 
per  1,000  of 

Mean 
Population. 

751  1-19 

1,312  2-08 

10,988  17-45 


13,051 


20-72 


CONVICnONS  Of 
SUPKBIOR  COUBTB. 

ProportiOD 

Number.       PV^S"' 

PopolattoD 

006 

0-23 

0-07 


31 

141 

42 

214 


0-35 


1894— 


Offences  agaftist  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

724 

1,284 

10,605 

1-07 

1-.89 

15-61 

36 

199 

65 

300 

49 

240 

14 

303 

79 

273 

24 

005 
0-29 
0-10 

Totals . . 

12,613 

781 

1,412 

12,682 

18-57 

0-44 

1897— 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

1-08 

1-96 

17-57 

0-07 
0-83 
0^ 

Totals  . . 

14,875 

678 

1,549 

16,059 

20-61 

0-42 

1899— 
Offences  against  the  person 
Offences  against  property  . . 
Other  offences 

0-90 

207 

2008 

0-11 
036 
0-03 

Totals . . 


17,286 


23-06 


1900- 

Offences  against  the  person  724 

Offences  against  property  . .  1,476 

Other  offences      ..            ..  16,789 


376 


0-60 


0-95 

79 

0-10 

1-93 

271 

0-35 

21-99 

19 

0-02 

Totals .  • 


18,989 


24-87 


369 


0-47 
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Inclading  22  Maoris,  the  conyictions  in  the  superior  Courts 
cumbered  391  (persons).  Particulars  of  sentences  for  these  higher 
Courts,  and  of  the  punishments  consequent  on  summary  convictions 
in  the  lower  Courts,  are  appended  in  two  tables : — 

Table   showing   the    Sentenoes    of    Criminals    Tried    and    Oonvicted    in  the 
Sapreme  and  District  Gourts  daring  Five  Years. 


PanlBhments. 

1896. 

1897. 

1806. 

1899. 

1900. 

*»WWI1      *•                *•                «•                                   .. 

Imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour. . 
Fined     . .             . .             . .             . .             . . 

Imprisonment  with  whipping 
Released  under  ••  The  First  Offenders'  Proba- 
tion Act,  1886  " 
Held  to  bail,  or  awaiting  pleasure  of  Court . . 
Sent  to  lunatic  asylum 
Sent  to  industrial  school  . . 

253 
1 

•  • 

43 

13 

1 

•  « 

2 

235 

3 

•  • 

63 

12 

1 

•  • 

3 

286 

19 

2 

50 

21 

3 

2 

306 
2 
2 

61 
12 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

286 

2 

2 

74 
25 

•  • 

1 

Totals    .. 

•811 

t316 

J386 

§383 

391 

•  Indoding  19  Maoris.       -flncluding  12  Maoris.       t  Including  36  Maoris.       |  Inclading 

7  Maoris.       H  Inclading  22  Maoris. 

Table  showing  the  Punishments  inflicted  consequent  on  Sunmiary  Conyictions 

during  Five  Years. 


Ponishments. 


1896. 


1897. 


ItSo. 


1899. 


1900. 


Pine     . .  . . 

Fine  and  imprisonment  . . 

Fine  and  order  made 

Rne  and  reoognisance 

Imprisonment  in  lieu  of  fine 

Imprisonment  and  whipping 

Peremptory  imprisonment 

Recognisance 

Whipping 

Other   •  • 

Totals  .. 


6,425 

•  • 

8 

4 

1,652 

6,821 
5 

8,149 

•  • 

8,229 

•  • 

•  • 

1^409 

1 

1,579 

123 

28 

4,909 

•  • 

liiio 

•  • 

1,762 

l!534 

•  • 

7 
4,619 

1,616 

111 

18 

5,338 

1,683 

118 

28 

5,466 

14,149 

14,875 

16,642 

17,286 

9,206 


1,895 

i!723 

121 

15 

6,029 


18,989 


N.B.— Maoris  have  been  ezcladed  from  this  table. 


Drunkenness. 

Daring  the  five  years,  1896  to  1900  inclusive,  the  consumption  of 
beer  in  the  colony  per  inhabitant  would  seem  to  have  increased, 
the  proportion  having  been  7*5  gallons  in  the  earlier  year,  against 
8*7  gallons  in  the  later  one.  Excluding  the  Maoris,  the  same 
result  is  found  to  obtain,  the  figures  being  7*9  for  the  year  1896 
and  9*2  for  1900.  Wine  and  spirits  also  show  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  per  head  of  population. 
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The  following  calculations  are  made  to  show  Hie  results,  in- 
eluding  and  excluding  Maoris  : — 

Consumption  of  Beer,  Wine,   and  Spibits  per  Head  of  PopuiiATiON 

(including  and*bxoludino  Maoris). 


Inoln 


mnj^ 


Maoris. 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Beer. 
Gal. 

7-453 

7-790 

7-995 

8-150 

8-696 


Wine. 
Gal. 

0-183 

0-188 

0139 

0-141 

0-145 


Spirits. 
Gal. 

0-606 

0*628 

0-634 

0-658 

0-684 


Bxcloding  Maoris, 
^eer. 


t}al. 

7t878 

8-290 

8-427 

8-588 

9-160 


Wine. 
GaL 

0-141 

0-146 

0-146 

0148 

0-152 


Spirits. 
GaL 

0-639 
0-668 
0-668 
0-687 
0720 


The  actual  quantities  of  beer,  wine,  an^  spirits  used  in  tbe 
colony  were,  for  the  five  years : — 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


Beer  for 

ConsamptioD. 

Oals. 

6,565,040 

5,931,550 

6,204,700 

6,437,140 

6,986,900 


Wine  for 

Consumption. 

Gals. 

99,473 

105,060 

107,596 

111,049 

116,188 


Spirits  for 

Consumption. 

Gals. 

461,679 

478,136 

491,846 

515,384 

649,932 


Excluding  Maoris,  the  proportion  of  convictions  for  drunkenness 
per  1,000  of  population  was  9-18  in  1890,  diminishing  to  6*60  in 
1895,  6-82  in  1896,  7-01  in  1897,  7*41  in  1898,  and  8-26  in  1899, 
but  increasing  to  9*50  in  1900.  The  number  of  convictions  to 
which  the  proportions  for  the  years  1896  to  1900  relate  were  as 
under : — 


Year. 
1896 
1897 
1898 


were : — 

Year. 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Number. 

Year. 

4,822 

1899 

5,060 

1900 

5,458 

rges  for   d 

runkennc 

Number. 

Year. 

4,916 

1899 

5,156 

1900 

5,659 

Number. 
6,194 

7,s&a 


Number. 
6,279 
7,819 


Among  the  New  •  Zealand  -  bom  population  of  European  de- 
scent there  is  evidence  of  less  drunkenness  than  among  persons 
who  have  come  to  the  colony  from  abroad.  At  the  oensuB  of  1901, 
out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  over  15  years  of  agQ, 
51*85  per  cent,  were  found  to  have  been  bom  here;  while  the  pro- 
portion of  the  convictibns  for  drunkenness  of  New-ZefiJand-bom 
fluropeans  to  the  total  convictions  was  in  the  year  1900  about  XI 
per  cent.  only. 
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The  prison  statistics  show  for  some  years  back  the  number  of  dis- 
tinct prisoners  received  into  gaol  after  being  convicted  of  drunkenness. 
The  figures  for  the  years  1889-1900  are  as  follow  (readmissions  of 
the  same  person  not  counted) : — 

XteSTDirCT  PBiaOKBBS  COSrVICTBD  OF  DBUKKDKKBSe  BSQBiyilD  INTO  OaOL. 


rear. 

1889 

Kumber. 
..     802 

Ye«r. 
1895 

Number. 
..     469 

1890 

808 

1896 

..     616 

1891 

694 

1897 

•    ..     486 

1892 

688 

1898 

..     520 

1893 

619 

1899 

..     610 

1894 

467 

1900 

..     674 

Here  the  decrease  proceeds  rapidly  and  uniformly  from  year  to 
year  until  the  year  1895, 'after  which  the  figures  rise  somewhat. 
Bnt  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn  so  safely  from  these  prisons 
statistics  as  from  the  convictions  for  drunkenness  previously  stated, 
because  the  punishment  is  more  often  by  fine  than  imprisonment. 
The  convictions  showed  numbers  rising  from  year  to  year,  but  along 
with  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  colony. 

In  Australia  the  consumption  per  head  of  alcoholic  liquors  is 
greater  than  it  is  here.  The  average  for  three  years,  according  to 
Mr.  Coghlan,  is  given  in  the  **  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia,"  and 
quoted  below : — 


SpiiltB. 

Gkal. 
Per  Head. 

Wine. 

Gftl. 

Per  Head. 

Beer. 

Gal. 

Per  Head. 

New  South  Wales. . 

0-73 

0-66 

9-58 

Yiotoria  .. 

0-72 

1*94 

11-76 

Qaeeosland 

0-98 

0-65 

11-58 

Sduth  Australia 

0-39 

2-26 

8-95 

Wasfcem  Australia 

1-85 

107 

23-84 

Tasmania 

0-39 

009 

7-33 

New  Zealand 

0-66 

014 

8-18 

In  each  of  these  States,  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania  and 
South  Australia,  charges  for  drunkenness  are,  in  proportion  Ito 
population,  far  more  numerous  than  in  New  Zealand.  The  order  of 
the  States  for  the  year  1898  in  this  respect  is,  to  quote  from  the 
same  authority,  as  under :— ^ 

OhABQES  of  DbUNEENNESS  in  PbOPOBTION  to  POPUIiATION. 

Western  Australia  . .  . .       18*79  per  1,000 

Queensland  ..  ..  ..  ..       15-28        » 

14-67 
. .  • .        xX'o^  jy 

.  .  .  .  7 *DO  m 


New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

New  Zealand 


*'  The  Inebriates  Institutions  Act,  2898.'' 
Under  this  law,  the  Governor  in  Council  may  direct  that  any 
building  or  estahlishment  which  is  the  property  of  the  Crown  shall 
be  an  institution  for  inebriates ;  and  he  may  appoint  superintendents, 
with  other  officers. 
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Power  is  also  given  to  mske  regulations  for  the  management, 
supervision,  and  inspection  of  these  institutions,  any  of  which  may 
be  separated  into  two  divisions,  with  different  scales  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  fees  to  be  paid  by  patients. 

An  inebriate  may  himself  make  application  to  a  Judge  or  Magis- 
trate for  an  order  committing  him  to  an  institution.  Or,  if  the 
husband,  wife,  or  any  relation  or  friend  of  any  inebriate  applies,  the 
Judge  or  Ms^strate  may  summon  the  inebriate  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  committed ;  when,  if  necessary,  he  may  be  com- 
pulsorily  dealt  with. 

There  are  penalties  for  improper  treatment  of  patients,  and  a 
patient  is  also  liable  if  misconducting  himself.  It  is  also  enacted 
that,  during  the  continuance  of  an  order»  an  escaped  inebriate  may 
be  retaken. 

A  home  has  been  established  at  Waitati,  near  Seacliff. 


Crime  amongst  Maoris, 

The  Native  population  of  the  colony  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  stationary,  and  comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  summary  convic- 
tions by  the  higher  and  lower  Courts  are  given.  The  number  for  1897 
is  swelled  by  108  persons  convicted  of  trespass.  The  figures  relating 
to  the  convictions  by  the  superior  Courts  are  small  and  fluctuating, 
the  proportionately  large  increase  in  1898  being  caused  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  sixteen  convicted  of  conspiring  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  taxes. 


Summary 

OONVICTIGNS    OF 

Maoris. 

Year. 

Number. 

Year. 

Number 

1891     . . 

298 

1896 

..     332 

1892     . . 

293 

1897 

..     460 

1893     .. 

253 

1898 

..     349 

1894     .. 

321 

1899 

..     300 

1895     . . 

316 

1900 

..     253 

Convictions  of  Maobii 

3  IN   SUPBBIOB  GOUBTS. 

Year. 

Co 

DviotioiiB. 

Number  of  1 
oonviot 

Personi 

1891 

7 

7 

1892 

16 

15 

1893 

13 

12 

1894 

25 

24 

1895 

17 

15 

1896 

19 

19 

1897 

16 

12 

1898 

21 

35 

1899 

8 

7 

1900 

22 

22 
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Prisoners  in  Gaol. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  received  in  the  different  gaols  of 
the  colony  during  the  year  1900  was  3,911,  including  persons  await- 
ing trial  but  not  convicted  within  the  year,  and  counting  as  distinct 
persons  repeated  admissions  of  the  same  person,  as  well  as  transfers 
from  gaol  to  gaol  of  convicts  undergoing  sentence.  In  1899  the 
number  received  was  3,774,  so  that  the  figures  for  1900  show  an 
increase  of  137.  Of  3,911  admissions  for  idOO,  54  were  for  debt, 
and  57  on  account  of  lunacy;  while  130  were  Maoris  imprisoned 
for  various  offences.  If  the  debtors,  lunatics,  and  Maoris  be 
excluded,  the  number  of  persons  received  into  gaol  is  reduced  to 
3,670,  against  3,534  in  1899. 

The  number  of  persons  in  gaol  (including  Maoris)  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1900  was  only  2  more  than  in  1899,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  population : — 

Pbisonebs  in  Gaol  (31st  Dbcembeb). 


Year. 

Undergoing 
Sentence. 

Debtors 

and 
Lunatios 

On  Bemand 
and  awaiting 
TriaL 

Total 

1889 

..       611 

3 

19 

633 

1891 

..       494 

4 

36 

534 

1893 

..       463 

6 

33 

502 

1895 

..       631 

5 

46 

582 

1897 

..       623 

•  • 

51 

674 

1899 

..       508 

•  • 

58 

566 

1900 

..       527 

•  • 

41 

568 

Of  the  prisoners  previously  convicted  received  in  1900,  354  men 
and  38  women  had  been  convicted  once ;  217  men  and  26  women 
twice;  1,018  men  and  458  women  three  or  more  times :  making  a 
total  of  1,589  men  and  522  women. 

Besides  the  returns  from  the  Prisons  Department,  a  separate 
card  for  each  admission  is  furnished  for  every  gaol.  Such  cards 
as  show  convictions  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  name 
of  prisoner,  and  where  several  are  found  referring  to  the  same 
person,  all  are  thrown  out  but  one  ;  then  the  number  of  cards 
retained  equals  the  actual  number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners 
received  in  the  various  gaols  during  the  year.  In  1900  this  number 
(excluding  Maoris)  was  2,116,  a  decrease  of  9  on  the  number 
in  1899.  These  figures  do  not  include  children  committed  to  the 
industrial  schools  simply  on  the  ground  that  they  are  neglected  or 
destitute. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  distinct  persons 
(exclusive  of  Maoris)  received  into  gaol  after  conviction  during 
1900,  classified  according  to  nature  of  offence,  religion,  birthplace, 
and  age : — 
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7     iriiion  per  lOOOO 
1    i  Population. 

1896 

..     1,936 

27-11 

1897 

-.     1.884 

'25-84 

1898 

..     1,982 

»•» 

1899 

..     a, 125 

2838 

1900 

..     2,116 

27-71 
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The  number  of  distinct  persons  (exclusive  of  Maoris)  io^riaoned 
after  convictiou,  in  the  past  eleven  year«^  counting  one  offence  oooly 
when  the  same  person  was  imprisoned  more  than  once,  with  the 
proportion  per  10,000  persons  living,  is  added : — 

Distinct  Persons  imprisoned  mfter  OmivicL 

^„_  •«-->-,-—     JftBoportion  per  10,000  ^' 

1880  ..  B,8»7  38-61 

1801  ..  2,118  33-55 

1892  ..  2,164  33-69     . 

1893  ..  2,111  31-92 

1894  ..  1,955  28-78 
1896  ..  1,930  27^ 

There  has  been  since  1890  a  decrease  of  11*72  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  distinct  convicted  prisoners,  and  a  reduction  of  10-90  per 
10,000  in  the  proportion  to  population.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
proportion  for  1898  was  66  per  10,000  persons. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  actual  number  of  imprisonmetrts 
was  much  in  excess  of  the  figures  given,  as  many  persons  were 
several  times  imprisoned,  eithw  for  offences  differing  in  kind  or  for 
repetitions  of  the  same  offence.  Thus,  persons  returned  as  im- 
prisoned for  larceny  underwent  other  imprisonments  for  drunken- 
ness,  Ac.  Some  returned  as  convicted  of  drunkeimess  were  several 
tunes  in  gaol  during  the  yedur  for  the  same  offence,  or  for  another, 
such  as  assault,  riotous  or  indecent  conduct,  Ac.  Often  there 
were  several  charges  preferred  against  the  same  person  at  the 
one  time,  of  which  the  most  serious  followed  by  conviction  has  been 

QUIWVtTU. 

The  proportions  in  every  100  distinct  convicted  prisoners  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  four  principal  religious  denominations,  with 
proportions  of  prisoners  at  each  age-period,  and  particulars  as  to 
birthplaces  and  ages,  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Volume  for  1900, 
on  pages  447  and  449. 

Cost  of  Prisoners. 

The  praeonors  m  gac^  during  the  year  1900  wave  maintained  at 
a  net  coat  to  the  State  of  £29  4s.  6d.  per  head«  against  £30  Ids.  4d. 
in  1899. 

Crime  amongst  the  New- Zealand-bom, 

While  the  New-Zealand-born  formed  at  the  last  census  67  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  population  of  the  colony,  they  contributed  in 
1900  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  received  in  gaol.  Of  the 
New-ZeaJand-born  population,  however,  a  large  number  are  under 
15  years  of  age,  a  period  of  life  at  which  there  are  very  few 
prisoners ;  and,  therefore,  another  comparison  is  necessan^.  It  is 
found  that  the  New-Zealand-born  over  15  years  formed  52  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  above  that  age ;  but,  as  before  stated, 
New-Zealanders  constituted  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
caoeived  in  gaols. 
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The  total  number  of  New- Zealand-bom  distinct  prisoners  (ex- 
cluding Maoris)  received  for  the  year  1900—597  persons— 4s  found 
to  be  34  in  excess  of  the  number  for  1899.  Of  those  received  in 
1900,  94  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  As  before  stated,  the  plan 
adopted  in  preparing  the  foregoing  tables  is  to  count  each  prisoner 
only  once,  and  to  exclude  all  who  are  not  convicted  prisoners,  b^des 
dealing  only  with  the  number  received  during  the  year,  instead  of 
with  the  full  number  in  gaol,  which  would,  of  course,  include  those 
brought  forward  from  the  previous  year.  The  comparative  results 
for  a  series  of  years  given  by  this  method  are  held  to  be  more 
valuable  than  those  brought  out  by  one  which  includes  prisoners 
merely  awsdting  trial,  and  continual  repetitions  of  the  same  in- 
dividuals. 

Bemarks  by  the  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  1901,  the  Inspector  of  Prisons  thus 
comments  on  the  work  of  the  tree -planting  prison  at  Waiotapu,  the 
establishment  of  which  was  mentioned  in  the  last  Year-book : — 

A  new  departure  has  this  year  been  made  by  the  establishment  of  a  tiee- 
plaDtiog  prison  at  Waiotapu,  twenty-three  miles  from  Rotoma  on  the  Qalatea 
and  Taupo  Roads.    The  prisoners  selected  for  this  work  are  all  sening  their 
first  sentences,  and  none  have  been  convicted  of  immoral  or  indeoeot  offeneet. 
Of  course,  the  experiment  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  long  established  to 
say  how  it  will  work  out,  but  so  far  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  ben 
exemplary,  and  the  Forest  Department,  for  whom  the  men  are  working,  report 
that  the  prisoners  are  working  quite  as  well  as  free  men.    They  are  acoom- 
modated  in  huts  similar  to  those  used  by  the  railway  gangers — four  in  a  hut 
There  are  a  total  of  twenty-five  prisoners  and  four  officers.    The  ooet  of  main- 
tenance will,  of  course,  be  considerably  higher  than  in  the  towns,  but  if  the 
desired  effect  of  keeping  these  better  class  of  prisoners  away  from  the  habitual 
criminals,  and  thereby  endeavouring  to  give  them  a  chance  of  reforming,  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  them,  the  extra  cost  will  be  money  well  expended. 

First  Offenders'  Probation  Act. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  persons  were  placed  on  probation  in  the 
year  1900,  as  against  117  in  1899.     Of  these,  32  were  discharged 
after  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  conditions  of  their  licenses,  3 
were  rearrested,  and  77  remained  under  the  supervision  of  Proba- 
tion Officers. 

Of  the  1,232  persons  placed  on  probation  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Act  in  October,  1886,  no  less  than  1,021  had,  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1900,  been  discharged  after  satisfactorily  carrying  out  the  con- 
ditions of  their  licenses,  73  have  been  rearrested  and  sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment,  1  committed  suicide,  2  died,  29 
absconded,  1  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  105  remained  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  their  terms  of  probation.  The  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1900,  made  the  following  remarks, 
which  will  well  bear  repeating : — 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  a  percentage  of  83  have  done  well, 
while  only  a  percentage  of  2-41  have  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Probation 
Officers  and  absconded.    These  statistics  speak  for  themselves,  and  show  thai 
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the  Probation  Offioera,  who  do  the  work  gratuitously,  have  oarefnlly  inquired 
into  and  made  judicious  recommendatione  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  are 
deserring  of  oommendation. 

The  above-quosed  results  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  First  Offenders* 
Probation  Act,  wnich  was  placed  on  the  statute-book  of  the  colony  to  put  first 
offenders  under  a  term  of  surveillance  that  is  calculated  to  give  them  an  extra 
iocentive  to  good  behaviour,  and  to  check  predilections  that  might  end  in  a 
career  of  crime,  is  satisfactorily  attaining  that  end.  A  probationer  has  ever 
before  his  mind  the  inevitable  consequence  which  will  ensue  should  he  deviate 
from  strictest  rectitude  of  conduct  during  his  probation,  while  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  be  contaminated  by  the  evil  associations  which  are  almost  inseparable 
from  a  prison  life.  The  State  is  relieved  of  the  expense  of  his  support,  and  there 
it  much  more  inducement  to  return  to  the  paths  of  honesty  and  industry  than 
there  woold  be  were  he  under  bars  and  bolts  inside  the  walls  of  a  felon's  cell ; 
and,  lastly,  he  is  not  branded  as  a  **  gaol-bird." 

The  amount  of  costs  which  the  various  Courts  directed  to  be  paid 
during  the  year  1900  was  £515  9s.  Id.,  of  which  £242  Ss.  lOd.  has 
been  actually  paid.  The  approximate  cost  of  keeping  these  first 
offenders  had  they  been  sent  to  prison  would  have  amounted  to 
£5,029,  which  sum,  added  to  the  amount  of  costs,  &c.,  actually 
paid,  gives  a  saving  of  £5,271  3s.  lOd. 

Inquests,  . 

The  number  of  bodies  on  which  inquests  were  held  in  1900  was 
967,  including  32  Maoris.  In  735  cases  the  bodies  were  of  males, 
and  in  232  of  females. 

The  inquests  on  suicidal  deaths  in  1900  show  a  decrease  on  the 
number  for  the  previous  year.  The  figures  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years  were : — 


Ymu>  Inquests  on  Saicides. 

^^'  Males.    Females.       Total. 

1896  ..         68  12  70 

1897  ..         42  11  68 
189S  ..         69              8  77 


Vaav  Inqnests  on  Suicides. 

»««^-  Males.    Females.       Total. 

1899  ..         61  13  74 

1900  ..52  11  63 


334 

69 

403 

327 

146 

473 

3 

2 

6 

8 

4 

12 

52 

11 

63 

11 

•  • 

11 

The  verdicts  given  at  the  inquests  held  in  1900  may  be  classified 
as  under : — 

Nature  Of  verdict.  MalS.''""J?eS'j4rKtal. 

Accident 

Disease  and  natural  causes 
Intemperance 
Homicide 
Suicide 
Not  classed 

735  232  967 

Of  the  accidental  deaths,  drowning  is  the  most  fatal  form, 
rhe  verdicts  show  that  130  bodies  were  found  drowned,  giving  a 
percentage  of  32-26  on  the  accidental  deaths  from  all  causes. 

Fire  Inqttests, 

The  inquests  on  fires  held  during  1900  numbered  39.  In  seven 
cases  the  verdict  was  incendiarism ;  in  four,  accident ;  and  in 
twenty-eight  no  evidence  was  forthcoming. 


SECTION  XIV.— LOCAL  GOVBBNING  BODIES. 

GOUNTIEB,   BaBOUGHS,   BTC. 

For  porpoBes  of  local  goTemraent  New  Zealand  is  divided  into 
coQnties  and  boroogba.  Although  the  boroughs,  oi  which  there  were 
101  in  March,  1901,  lie  geographically  within  the  counties,  yet  by  the 
law  they  are  not  considered  as  part  of  them.  On  the  3l8t  March, 
1901,  the  counties  numb^»d  86.  The  number  is  increased  from 
tame  to  time  as  need  is  found  for  further  division.  In  the  year 
1878  there  were  only  63  counties.  Interior  to  the  counties 
are  the  road  and  town  districts,  but  much  of  the  country  is  out- 
lying, many  road  districts  having  been  merged,  especially  on  gold- 
fields  territory. 

There  were,  however,  227  road  districts  (three  without  Boards) 
in  existence  in  March,  1901,  and  35  town  districts.  One  of  these 
latter  is  the  special  Town  District  of  Eotorua,  constituted  under 
"The  Thermal-Springs  Districts  Act,  1881."  Besides  the  above 
there  were  29  river  protective  districts  (excluding  Inch  Clutha, 
in  Bruce  County,  whicn  is  also  a  road  district),  1  drainage  district 
(Christchurch),  2  water-supply  districts,  and  17  land  drainage  dis- 
tricts under  the  Land  Drainage  Act  of  1893  (two  without  Boards). 
The  Harbour  Boards  numbered  26. 

These  bodies  levied  rates  in  the  financial  year  1900-1901  to  the 
amount  of  £784,023,  of  which  £490,789  consisted  of  general  rates, 
and  £243,234  special  and  separate  rates.  The  sum  of  £81,561  was 
raised  by  Ucenses,  and  £17,558  by  other  taxes,  making  £833,138 
altogether,  which  sum  is  equivalent  to  £1  Is.  9d.  per  head  of  the 
mean  European  population.  In  the  year  1899-1900  the  local  taxa- 
tion was  £1  Is.  7d.  per  head,  or  2d.  less  than  in  1900-1901. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  on  the  next  page  that  since  1881 
revenue  derived  from  rates  has  nearly  trebled  itself,  having  increased 
from  £249,087  in  1880-81  to  £734,023  in  1900-1901.  Eevenue  from 
Government  and  other  sources  has,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased 
in  the  same  period,  twenty-one  years,  from  £352,540  to  less  than 
one-half,  viz.,  £168,785.  Receipts  which  cannot  be  classed  as 
"revenue"  were  £889,705  in  1880-81,  against  £825,039  in  1900- 
1901 ;  but  these  figures  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  circum- 
stances, such  as  large  operations  by  way  of  construction  of  works,  for 
which  money  has  to  be  specially  raised. 
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The  indebtedness  of  local  governing  bodies  on  account  of  out- 
standing loans  has  increased  in  twenty-one  years  by  nearly  149  per 
cent.,  from  £3,039,807  to  £7,563,069,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed 
from  Government  under  **  The  Boads  and  Bridges  Construction  Act, 
1882,"  and  •'  The  Government  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act,  1886," 
which  represented  a  further  indebtedness  of  £902,769  at  the  end  of 
March,  1901. 

^  Taxation  by  LocaIi  Bodies. 

Table  showing  the  Reyenne  of  Local  Qoverning  Bodies  derived  from  Rates,. 
Ltoenses,  and  other  Taxes  daring  the  Year  1900-1901. 


Bates. 

1. 

Other  Taxes. 

Local  Bodies. 

Licensei 

Total. 

General. 

Special  and 
Separate. 

£       B.  d. 

£      s.  d. 

£       s. 

d. 

£     s. 

d. 

£       s.  d. 

Conntie?  • 

i80,aa2 18  8 

40,893  16    5 

21.300    2 

8 

9,836  11 

9 

254.079    9   6 

Borou^B* 

Town  Boards*     ... 

148.436  19    3 

183.606    7    0 

62,611  11 

3 

6,031    3 

7 

890.778    1    1 

3,2R3    5    1 

153    1    4 

3,511    5 

9 

173  10 

5         7.120    2   7 

Boad  Boards*      ... 

91,796    7    8 

12,688  19    3 

2,129    0 

1 

1,5C9    6 

6     106.123  13   1 

River  Boards*     ... 

6.793    6    4 

1,588  U    1 

■  •• 

... 

1      8.381  IT   5 

Land -drainage 

1 

1 

Boards* 

2,050  19    7 

1,069  10  10 

2  15 

8  >      3.123    6   1 

Harbour  Boards  \ 

38,104    5    8 

1 

•  •■ 

:   38.104  5  a: 

Christcharch 

1 

Drainage  Board  f 

90,291  10  10 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

90,201  10  10 

Waioaakariri  -  Ash- 

ley Water-supply 

Board* 

• 

•  •• 

3,142    6  10 

•  •• 

•  •• 

3.142    6  10 

Totals 

490,788  12    8 

243,234  12    9     81,560  19 

9 

17.553    T  11 

833.137  IS   U 

*  For  year  ended  3l6t  March,  1901.  i  For  year  ended  31st  December.  1900. 

t  Wharfage  dues,  charges,  fees,  tolls,  rents,  oc.,  amounting  to  £372.381  7s.  Id.,  have 
not  been  classed  as  taxation. 

I  Equal  to  £1  Is.  9d.  per  head  of  the  mean  European  population  of  the  colony  for 
the  financial  year  1900-1901.  ^ 

Bbobipts  and  Bxpenditurb,  1900-1901. 

A  summaxy  of  all  the  transactions  for  the  year  1900-1901  is 
given  on  pages  293  to  295.  The  total  revenue  of  the  local  bodies  for 
the  financial  year  was  £1,653,854,  and  they  further  received  a  sum 
of  £825,039  which  could  not  properly  be  termed  *'  revenue,"  making 
altogether  a  grand  total  of  receipts  amounting  to  £2,478,893.  The 
rates  formed  44  per  cent,  of  the  revenue  proper.  Licenses,  rents, 
and  other  sources  yielded  46  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent,  was  granted 
by  the  General  Government. 

While  the  revenue  proper  of  the  counties  amounted  to  £380,683, 
of  which  these  bodies  raised  £220,927  by  way  of  rates,  the  Bead 
Boards'  revenue  was  only  £158,578,  out  of  which  £104,485  repre- 
sented the  result  of  their  rating.  The  boroughs  had  the  far  larger 
revenue  of  £604,820,  including  £332,135  of  rates,  and  their  receipts 
imder  the  heading  of  licenses,  rents,  and  other  sources  amounted  to 
the  considerable  sum  of  £255,282.  In  the  matter  of  receipts  from 
Government,  of  which  a  table  is  printed  on  the  next  page,  the 
counties  received  the  bulk  of  the  money. 
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Local  Govzbnimo  Bodies. — Bboeipts,  Expenditubb,  i^ND  laOAxts^continued, 


Financial  Tear  ended 
3lBt  December,  1900. 

Totals— aU 
Local  Bodies. 

Harbom 
Boards. 

Drainage 
Board. 

Beoeipts:— 
Revenue  from — 

XwOTvOO*  •••                     •••                    ■••                    •••                    ••• 

Licensee,  niote,  and  other  sonrcea     ... 

Government*... 

County 

£       B.  d. 

38,104    6    8 

414.111    8  11 

6,380    6    3 

•  •• 

£       B.  d. 

20,291  10  10 

237  14    9 

176  10    0 

■  •  • 

£       s.  d. 

734,023    5    6 

742,518  11    1 

168.7tC    0    4 

8,527  16  11 

Total  revenue 
Receipts  not  revenue ... 

458,606    0  10 
241,352    6    4 

20,705  15    7 
1,122    2    9 

1,653,854  13    0 
825,038  15    7 

Total  receipts 

699,057    6    2 

21,827  18    4 

2,478,693    9    4 

Expenditure : — 

Public  works  ...           ...           ...          •.. 

Charitable  aid  and  hospitals... 
Management  ... 
Other  expenditure     ... 

265,562  12    9 

13,771    4    3 
292,443    3    4 

4,865    0    4 

R33    7    4 
16,024    1  11 

1,964,582    1    8 

71,876  16    7 

190.821    8    2 

774,791  12    3 

Total  expenditure 

571,777    0    4 

21,722    9    7 

2,250,571  18    8 

Liabilities  (including  loans) 

4,186,056    7  11 

203,583  11  11 

9,274,606  14    7 

aamJIBt         •••                 ••■                ••■                •••                ••• 

4,035,331    0    0 

200,000    0    0 

7,563,069    0    0 

*  f  See  notes  to  table  on  previous  page. 

The  expenditure  of  the  local  bodies  amounted  to  £2,250,572. 
In  the  counties  the  cost  of  management,  including  salaries,  travel- 
ling-expenses, rent,  printing  and  advertising,  collection  of  rates  or 
tolls,  legal  expenses,  and  sundries,  was  £48,977.  The  Borough 
Councils  expended  in  the  same  way  £55,784,  and  the  Eoad  Boards 
^15,795. 

The  percentages  borne  by  the  cost  of  management  to  the  total 
receipts  and  total  expenditure  were : — 

Cost  of  Management  per  Cent,  of  Total  Receipts  Total  Bxpenditure. 

Coanties    . .  . .  . .  . .  9*2  9*1 

Boroughs  ..  ..  ..  ..  5*6  6*2 

Bead  Boards  . .  . .  . .  8*9  8*8 

Loans  op  Local  Bodies. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  local  governing  bodies  form  the  subject- 
matter  dealt  with  in  the  two  next  tables.  From  them  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  amount  owing  was,  on  the  31st  March,  1901,  £7,563,069. 
But  against  this  accrued  sinking  funds  to  the  value  of  £786,818  were 
held,  leaving  a  net  debt  of  £6,776,251,  exclusive  of  moneys  borrowed 
hrom  the  General  Government  and  repaid  by  annual  instalments. 

The  total  annual  charge  (excluding  exchange  and  commission) 
stood  at  £422,578,  of  which  £385,959  was  for  interest,  and  the  re- 
mainder, £36,619,  contributions  to  sinking  fund  accounts. 

Of  the  total  net  indebtedness  in  1900-1901  the  debt  of  the 
Harbour  Boards,  £3,664,380,  formed  the  largest  iten(i,  while  the 
Borough  Councils  owed  £2,881,653. 
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On  referring  to  the  comparative  table  on  page  291,  a  great 
advance  in  the  outstanding  loans  of  local  governing  bodies  will  be 
noticed.  Between  1891  and  1901  the  gross  indebtedness  increased 
from  £6,042,693  to  £7,663,069,  an  addition  of  £1,520,376  or  25  per 
cent,  during  the  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the  population 
advanced  at  the  rate  of  22  per  cent.,  and  the  value  of  land  and 
improvements  from  £122,000,000  to  £147,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of 
20  per  cent. 

The  aggregate  interest-charge  for  the  year  under  review  was 
£385,959,  and  £293,736  of  this  was  payable  on  loans  raised  outside 
the  colony.  The  average  rate  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders 
was  rather  more  than  £5  28.  5d.  per  cent.,  as  shown  hereunder: — 

Debentares  and  TwfcA**.*-  Average 

Loans  raised  by  Local  Bodies.                    Stock  in  ^Hz^  Rate  of 

Circulation.  cfiftrge.  interert. 

£  £                         % 

T«  fV,o  ^^i..««  f       25,450  Nil. 

In  the  colony        ..  ..  |2,026,819  92,223  4-5501 

Outside  the  colony  ..  5,510,800  293,736  5-8120 


While  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  the  above-mentioned  debt 
is  found  to  be  more  than  5'12  per  cent.,  over  two  millions  and  three- 
quarters  were  raised  at  5  per  cent.,  and  upwards  of  two  and  a  half 
millions  at  6  per  cent,  or  over. 

*'  The  Local  Bodies'  Loanq  Act,  1901." 

The  above  Act  consolidates  certain  measures  dealing  with  loans 
to  local  bodies.  As  to  Government  loans,  it  contains  the  same  pro- 
vision as  the  Amendment  Act  of  1899  in  respect  of  the  debentares 
of  any  future  loan,  and  offers,  instead  of  interest  payable  at  5  per 
cent,  for  a  term  of  twenty-six  years,  one  or  other  of  the  following 
alternatives : — 

Four  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  term  of  twenty- 
six  years ; 
Four  per  cent,  per  annum  for  thirty-two  years ;  or 
Three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  for  forty-one  years. 

*'The  Municipal  Franchise  Reform  Act,  1898." 

This  is  a  law  extending  and  amending  the  franchise  in  the  case 
of  boroughs,  and  provides  that,  in  addition  to  the  persons  who  are 
already  entitled  to  be  enrolled,  every  person  shall  be  so  entitled  who 
possesses  the  freehold  or  residential  qualifications  stated  in  the  Act. 

The  possession  of  the  freehold  qualification  is  defined  as  being 
the  beneficial  owner  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  the  capital  value 
of  not  less  than  £25,  situated  in  the  borough,  notwithstanding  that 
the  person  may  be  already  enrolled,  or  entitled  so  to  be,  as  a  rate- 
payer of  the  borough. 

*Tbe  £95,450  on  which  no  interest  is  paid  has  not  been  taken  into  aooonnt  in  com- 
puting the  average  rate  of  interest. 
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Every  person  is  deemed  to  possess  a  residential  qualification 
within  a  borough  if  he  is,  and  for  at  least  three  months  last  past 
has  been,  a  residential  occupant  within  such  borough. 

No  person  may  be  entered  in  the  burgess  lists  in  respect  of  more 
qualifications  than  one ;  but  (except  in  the  case  of  a  ratepayer)  any 
person  who  has  more  than  one  qualification  may  select  the  one  in 
respect  of  which  he  wishes  to  be  entered. 

In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  any  quaHfication  possessed  by 
one  of  them  is  deemed  to  be  possessed  by  each. 

No  person  enrolled  on  a  burgess  roll  has  more  than  one  vote,  and 
no  person  enrolled  by  virtue  of  the  residential  qualification  can  vote 
on  any  proposal  relating  to  loans  or  rates ;  and  persons  failing  to 
record  their  votes  at  any  poll  taken  in  the  borough  are  liable  to 
have  their  names  removed  from  the  roll  of  burgesses. 

Rating  on  Unimproved  Value. 

**  The  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,  1896,"  gives  power  to 
local  governing  bodies  to  levy  rates  upon  the  unimproved  instead  of 
upon  the  capital  (or  annual)  value  of  real  property;  and  "The 
Local  Government  Voting  Reform  Act,  1899  "  (section  2)  provides 
that  if  any  proposal  is  submitted  to  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  or  bur- 
gesses of  the  district  or  of  any  subdivision  of  the  district  of  a  local 
authority,  such  proposal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  carried  if  at  the  poll 
taken  on  such  proposal  the  number  of  valid  votes  recorded  in  favour 
of  it  exceeds  the  number  recorded  against  it,  each  ratepayer  having 
one  vote  and  no  more.  And  it  is  further  provided  by  **  The  Rating 
on  Unimproved  Value  Act  Amendment  Act,  1900,"  that  in  the  locaU- 
ties  where  a  poll  had  been  previously  taken  and  the  proposal 
affirmed  by  a  majority,  but  rejected  because  the  majority  was  less 
than  two- thirds,  as  was  required  by  **  The  Rating  on  Unimproved 
Value  Act,  1896,"  the  proposal  may  again  be  submitted  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

Rates  made  and  levied  under  this  Act  must  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
equal  as  nearly  as  may  be,  but  not  exceed,  in  their  producing 
capacity,  rates  made  and  levied  on  the  capital  (or  annual)  value 
under  **  The  Rating  Act,  1894,"  see  special  article  in  Part  III. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  1902,  forty-three  local  governing  bodies 
(twenty- four  boroughs,  eleven  counties,  one  town  district,  and  seven 
road  districts)  had  notified  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  that  the 
proposal  to  levy  rates  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  had  been 
carried,  while  in  seven  cases  (six  boroughs  and  one  county)  the  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected.  • 

The  amount  of  rates  levied  by  the  various  Borough  Councils, 
County  Councils,  Town  Boards,  and  Road  Boards,  with  other  par- 
ticulars, as  returned  by  these  bodies  for  the  31st  March,  1901,  will 
be  found  on  the  following  pages : — 
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Town  Distbicts,  1900-1901. 

NoTK.~For  yalne  of  land  and  improyemeats  see  Statistical  Volume  for  1000,  pp.  458-468. 


Number  of 

Amount  of  Bate 

• 

n 

levied 

o 

• 

• 

in  the  Pound  on 

Town  Districts. 

1 

mm 

(0 

•■g 

the  Capital 
(or  Aunual) 

S3 

1 

M 

Q 

1 

Bateab 
Prope 

Value 

of 

Property. 

B.     d. 

Kamo 

260 

60 

75 

94 

0     (^ 

Helensville 

681 

97 

101 

124 

0     4 

Papakura 

286 

68 

154 

202 

0    0} 
0    (4 

Te  Awamutu 

355 

67 

65 

76 

Kihikihi 

222 

55 

97 

140 

C;    0} 

Kgaruawabia 

245 

57 

140 

146 

0    Of 

Kotorua 

914 

60 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Opotiki 

627 

138 

205 

280 

0    (^ 

Waitara  (Raleigh) 

765 

169 

273 

•  • 

0    Of 

Opunake 

466 

98 

163 

478 

0    Of 

Inglewood 

719 

153 

196 

207 

0    Of(i) 

Normanby 

870 

86 

121 

121 

0    5 

Manaia 

447 

109 

153 

341 

0  ofo 

Waverley 

416 

108 

116 

116 

0    Of 

Lethbridge  (Turakina) 
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51 

43 
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0    8  • 

Buirs     .. 
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130 
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1    0  • 

Halcombe 
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81 
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1    0  • 

Cljde  (Wairoa)     . . 
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296 

0    Of 

Taradale 
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0    OJ 

Ormondville 

459 

101 

183 

215 

0    2i 

Waipawa 

669 

157 

135 

194 

0    1J(»)  t 

Kaikora  North 

268 

72 

102 

185 

1    0  • 

Featberston 

629 

126 

150 

190 

0    Of(«) 

Johusonville 

502 

120 

112 

167 

0    Oi 

Havelook 

316 

76 

79 

158 

0    1 

Amberley              . .             . .      ' 

417 

97 

86 

130 

0    Of 

Soathbridge 

396 

106 

250 

•  • 

0    (^ 

Hampstead 

1,118 

234 

270 

320 

0    OJ 

Tinwald 

•561 

111 

175 

281 

0    Of 

Geraldine 

868 

181 

205 

815 

0    Of 

Greytown  (Allanton),  (1900) 

227 

51 

74 

114 

0    OJ 

Dutram 

420 

87 

66 

110 

0    OJ 

Clinton  (1900)      . . 

431 

102 

121 

182 

0    6  • 

Wyndbam 

417 

111 

105 

354 

10* 

Otaataa 

443 

98 

114 

156 

0    (^ 

(1)  Special  rate,  id.  (S)  County  rate,  |d.  (>)  Special  rate,  |d. 

rate,  ^d. ;  separate,  ^d. 

*  On  tbe  annual  value.  f  On  tbe  unimproYed  value. 


(«)  Special 
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Road  Districts,  1900-1901. 

Nora.— For  Talue  of  land  and  improTemento  see  Stalistical  Volume  f<«  1900.  pp.  458-463. 


County  and  District. 


MoDgonui         ^ 

WhaDgaroa       I 

Bay  of  Islands  )■  (No  road  districts.) 

Hokianga 

Hobson 


VVhangarei — 
Hikurangi 
Kauri  hohere 
Kensington 
M  aungakarsuuea 
Marua 
Mauna 
Otonga 
Parua  Bay 
Kuarangi    . . 
Waikiekie  .. 
Waipu  North 
Whareora  . . 


Otamatea — 
Mangawai 
Matakohe  . . 
Wbakapiraa  (no  Board) 


Rodney — 

AJbertland  North 

Albertland  South 

Ahuroa 

Komokoriki 

Mahurangi  East 

Mahiirangi  Upper 

Mainene     . . 

Matakana  East 

Matakana  West 

Omaha 

Puhoi 

Tauhoa 

Wharehine 

Waitemata — 
Kaukapakapa 
Pukeatua  . . 
Whaiigaparaoa 


f 

f 

•e 

1 

I 

"SiLcibeTot 

®  S 

§ 

t 

f 

Populat 

(8 

OS 

fi 

'  1 

Ratepayers 

c 
• 

■ 

s 

o 

U 
&4 

c  s  i- 

495 
191 

49 
288 
274 
584 
300 
215 
103 
205 
224 

92 


268 
423 
264 


65 
322 

41 

62  ! 
151 
947 

74 
132 
172 
357 
596 
371 

96 


60 
51 
9 
60 
63 

150 
52 

150 
27 
27 
54 
63 


50 
79 


11 

76 
.  13 

14 

34 
195 

U 

18 

61 

91 

76 

69 

20  i 


643 

100 

660 

•  • 

66 

23 

120 
56 
18 

131 
85 

142 
57 

200 
65 
92 
79 
63 


90 


45 

145 

51 

46 

74 

320 

27 

30 

70 

141 

123 

98 

32 


218 
80 


45 

190 

71 

45 

97 

431 

65 

32 

150 

201 


35 


147 
68 
18  I 

•   • 

112  , 
154  > 

59  I 
255  ' 

65 
211 

88 

80 


90 
331 


256 
49 


} 

i 
i 

J 
I 
i 
} 
} 
i 
i 
i 
i 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
I 
i 
i 
i 
I 
} 
f 
f 


I 
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County  and  District. 


Eden — 
AvondaJe 
AiQhHiU  .. 
Eden  Terrace 
Epsom 

Mount  Albert 
Mount  Eden 
Mount  Roskill 
Mount  Wellington 
One-tree  Hill 
Panmure  Township 
Point  Chevalier 
Remuera    . . 
Tamaki  West 


Manukau — 
Awhitn 
Drory  (1900) 
Howiek  Town 
Honua 
Kanka 
Mangere    . . 
Manurewa 
Maraetai    .. 
Mauku 

Maungatawhiri 
Mercer  Township 
Opaheke    . . 
Otahuhn    .. 
Pakuranga 
Papakura  .. 
Paparata   .. 
Paparoa 
Papatoitoi 
Pokeno 

PoIIok  Settlement 
Pokekohe  East 
Pokekohe  West 
Tamaki  East 
Toranga     .. 
Waipipi     . . 
Wairoa 
Waiuku     . . 


GoTomandel 

Thames 

Obinemnri 


(No  road  districts.) 


Number  of 

a 
o 

1 

! 

1 

I 

1 
1 

Rateable 
Properties. 

a 


A   M 

^^3 


1,076 

1,671 

2,011 

760 

2,086 

6,129 

681 

964 

1,283 

269 

684 

2,186 

376 


413 
882 
224 
266 
188 
702 
260 
82 
880 
378 
229 
869 

1,211 
271 
373 
378 
166 
176 
398 
88 
942 

1,163 
680 
227 
906 
792 
492 


220 

360 

409 

136 

320 

1060 

116 

180 

180 

70 

33 

430 

100 


100 

97 

71 

64 

40 

202 

68 

20 

118 

48 

82 

82 

326 

64 

88 

87 

46 

37 

72 

20 

214 

220 

113 

44 

210 

207 

129 


4) 


364 

446 

286 

466 

310 

438 

129 

146 

466 

692. 

946 

1,120 

179 

247 

202 

674 

174 

264 

72 

90 

84 

46 

393 

611 

110 

146 

168 

167 

462 

211 

120 

132 

116 

222 

147 

236 

168 

206 

82 

141 

80 

36 

146 

•  • 

62 

96 

60 

76 

116 

286 

279 

364 

70 

94 

106 

127 

114 

160 

70 

93 

39 

49 

94 

126 

26 

30 

264 

276 

262 

631 

118 

142 

68 

76 

260 

300 

203 

304 

210 

220 

[(•> 


ih  id.  separate.  (9)  On  annual  value ;  4|d.  special.        (<)  ^.  special.        (<)  Hospital 

and  charitable  aid  rate,  Id.  («)  gd.  special.  («)  lj]d.  special.  (7)^.  and|d^ 

"pedal.         (8)  id- ipecial.  (»)  id.  special.  (iO)|d  special. 

21— Year-book 
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EoAD  Districts,  1900-1901 — continued. 

1 

Number  of           ! 

•0 

5^2 

• 

§ 

■B 
1 

I 
1 

i&i. 

County  and  District. 

a 

00 

1 

teable 
ropertiea. 

mi 

& 

i^  ' 

<% 

Tiako— 

d. 

M&tftmata. . 

262 

50 

38 

62 

} 

Waitoa 

1,822 

240 

244 

361 

i 

Waikato — 

1 

Cambridge 

562 

95 

123 

- 

123 

i 

Kirikiriroa 

964 

163 

251 

261 

i 

Tamahere  . . 

248 

26 

52 

62 

Whangamarino 

443 

80 

209 

421 

1 

Huntly 

966 

120 

196 

•  • 

i 

Waipa— 

Newcastle.. 

391 

89 

161 

135 

i 

Pukekura  . . 

810 

188 

386 

394 

i 

Rangiaohia 

607 

85 

111 

120 

Tuhikaramea 

98 

22 

66 

56 

i 

Raglan— 

Karamu  (no  Board) 

78 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Onewhero 

197 

44 

59 

60 

••0) 

Te  Akau  (no  Board) 

32 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

Kawhia             \ 

fc^'uT         (No -d  «-""<"••) 

Kotorua            ) 

Tauranga — 

1 

1 

xxatucaui     •  •             •  • 

409 

82 

141 

269 

i 

X  6   X^UlLw       •*                                                  •»                       «• 

477 

130 

171 

171 

Te  Puna    . . 

169 

36 

136 

140 

-o 

Whakatane 

Waiapu 

(No  road  districts.) 

Opoiiki 

Cook— 

Aroha 

58 

11 

10 

9 

p) 

Kaiti          

700 

140 

164 

260 

if) 

Ngatapa    .. 

489 

116 

94 

101 

d 

Ormond     . . 

482 

107 

110 

160 

■     (') 

Patutahi    .. 

638 

76 

101 

230 

'     ffl 

Pouawa     . . 

85 

46 

76 

110 

1       CI 

Poverty  Bay 

1,050 

129 

131 

131 

(•) 

(1)  No  rate  striiek.       (>)  Jd.  special.       (>)  No  general  rate ;  gd.  special, 
rate ;  ^.,  |d.,  9^..  and  2|d.  speefaL       (>)  No  general  rate ;  f^d.  separate. 


(*)Nogw»e»^ 


LOCAL   OOVERNINQ   BODIES. 

BoAD  Districts,  1900-1901 — continved. 


TltiruiBi    . 
Wukohu 


ClifioQ.    (No  To&d  disttictn.) 

Banrett 
Cftrringtoii 
EgmoDt 
Elliot 
Piankle]'    •  • 

Hnrlord,  Uppec 
Uknaiirei  ■ . 

Mo*  

Okkun       .. 

Okato 
Om«Ui 
Puihftka   .. 
TftUr&im&ka 
Waitara  West 
Wtiwakaibo 


Kohi  

Motoioa 

Okotoka 

PaWa  Bast 
Patea  West 

Waitotara  -  Momoh  akl 
WhcD  aakora- Waitotara 

Waitotara,     (No  road  diatriots). 


29i 

54 

57 

188 

41 

10 

19 

30 

56 

78 

78 

264 

47 

47 

SO 

9 

9 

16 

1,U8 

200 

230 

310 

439 

77 

77 

125 

S41 

66 

36 

85 

635 

156 

157 

301 

235 

43 

SI 

60 

231 

60 

67 

67 

393 

80 

100 

133 

56 

17 

17 

276 

47 

66 

2,836 

470 

550 

600 

100 

102 

404 

345 

61 

80 

ia7 

2U4 

62 

57 

70 

1,014 

251 

352 

152 

26 

38 

38 

614 

170 

170 

475 

850 

75 

99 

18a 

1,734 

350 

6S0 

2,619 

47fi 

512 

700 

166 

32 

30 

30 

60 

18 

20 

20 

134 

24 

29 

33 

401 

70 

B4 

355 

777 

180 

200 

630 

105 

22 

SO 

33 

496 

115 

lis 

169 

818 

40 

42 

42 

iCI 

in 


1;  |d.  )d.,aDd]d  lap-r 
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BoAD  Districts,  190(^1901— continued. 


1 

1 

• 
a 

eN amber  of 

III 

County  and  Diatilet. 

Popalatit 

ellingt. 

• 

m 

I 

• 

m 
• 

49 

i 

-s  ^ 

i^ 

• 

t 
Waugauai — 

'        I 

1 

1 

d. 

Kftokfttea 

196  1    46 

41  1 

1 

106 

i 

Kaitoke 

606     120  1 

100  ! 

160 

MftDgawhero 

973  '  450 

530  1 

490 

1 

Puroft 

904     170 

160 

246 

1 

Wangaehn  Upper    . . 

695  ;  100 

151 

833 

iC 

Rangitikei.    (No  road  disirioto.) 

1 
1 

1 

Oroaa — 

1 

1 

Manawata 

2,405  .  450 

519 

781 

U 

Manchester 

3,318     760 

682 

2,147 

8','' 

Fitzberbert 

724  ,  136  ; 

1 

278 

405 

1 

PohaDgina      ) 

1 
I 

Kiwitea 

•  (No  road  dUtriots.) 

Manawata 

Horowhenoa — 

1 

Otaki 

1,280 

270 

302 

1.171 

i('» 

Te  Horo 

512 

100  i 

133 

509 

!(•► 

Wirokino 

2,862 

760 

( 

720 

1,050 

(► 

H.tk.'.  Bay    |  <N°  ''^  ^''rf"*-) 

t 

Waipawa — 

Kumeroa 

334 

100 

120 

288 

*('► 

Maangaataa 

244 

•  • 

55 

188 

i 

Norsewood 

1.206 

200 

270 

290 

ij 

Raataniwha  North 

651 

112 

82 

116 

i 

Takapau 

608 

110 

62 

77 

iC- 

Waipawa  . . 

274 

58 

64 

78 

8 

Waipaknratt 

741 

178 

128 

188 

U 

Woodville  . . 

817 

175 

240 

318 

1 

Patangata— 

Oero           . .                           . . 

305 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

i 

Patangata . .                           

294 

46 

46 

99 

(^' 

Porangahatt                            

433 

90 

78 

153 

in 

Taaroamtt 

185 

20 

18 

18 

! 

Wallingford 

192 

25 

22 

54 

Wanstead  . . 

143 

16 

61 

77 

f' 

W  OwOa               ••                                                                             •• 

556 

84 

125 

158 

} 

Pahiatua.     (No  road  dintriote.) 

(1)  special,  rarions.        (<)  Special,  A^- ;  separate.  |d.,  ^l^.,  AdM  and  ^d. 
Jjd..  special.       («)  id.  special.       (»)  No  rate  stmck.       (<)  |^  tpeoial. 


(«)J|d.w»d 


IiOOAIi  OOTBBNINQ   BODIES. 

BoAD  Districts.  1900-1901— eontinv^d. 


Wtinnpa  South — 
Ftkthereton 
TuatKhi-CatlattoD 


Ukkua 

Plimmertoit 

SoondB.    (No  road  diittiob*.) 

Miriborongh — 

Ouikkft 

Piotoo 
Spring  Croak 

Kukoan.    (No  roaddlatriota.) 


CoUingwood — 
ColHiuwood 


DoiMtiJa    .. 
Moatara  Upper 


Qwtiot  (no  B<»»rd). 


NnmtMr 

1* 

£ 

» 

85 

88 

d. 
AC) 

3,367 

450 

400 

600 

i 

2,533 

550 

473 

632 

'Ml 

357 

53 

40 

63 

H'f 

6* 

35 

48 

50 

I 

<92 

120 

136 

138 

h 

786 

300 

310 

337 

1,603 

336 

456 

456 

fci 

1,319 

380 

363 

439 

847 

185 

160 

263 

819 

134 

168 

167 

990 

180 

190 

312 

' 

1,078 

334 

311 

541 

i 

1.313 

338 

831 

763 

i 

386 

48 

78 

73 

i 

397 

100 

110 

110 

(*l 

687 

I4G 

(*) 

1,183 

210 

(»! 

H9 

135 

C) 

460 

84 

78 

'75 

(') 

3U 
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BoAD  Districts,  1900-1901 — continued. 


County  and  District. 


Number  of 

• 

o 

§ 

• 

tf 

• 

s           ® 

0 

1 

9                   o  «> 

i8       ;     -o  o 

o 

]^ 

s 

«  a 

04 

*« 

5 

9  O 

1 

£ 

2 

£^ 

II  § 


Ashley — 
Ashley 
Oust 
Eyreton 
Eyreton  West 
Kowai 

Mandeville  and  Raogiora 
Oxford 
Waipara 


Selwyn — 
Avon 

Courtenay 
Eliesmere  . . 
Halswell 
Heathcote 
Lake  Coleridge 
Lincoln 
Malvern 
Malvern  East 
Malvern  South 
Rakaia 
Riccarton  . . 
Spreydon   . . 
Springs 
Taitapu 
Templeton 
Waimakariri  Upper 

Akaroa — 
Akaroa  and  Wainui 
Le  Bon's  Bay 
Little  River 
Okain's  Bay 
Pigeon  Bay 
Port  Levy 
Port  Victoria 

Ashhurton — 
Anama 

Ashhurton  Upper 
Coldstream 
Longheach 
Mount  Hntt 


726 
718 
1,666 
401 
1,851 
2,267 
1,978 
1,696 


8,889 
2,660 
8,497 
1.278 
2,996 

177 
1,213 

966 

626 

428. 

826 
6,718 
1,467 
1,872 

824 
2,888 

286 


1,808 
816 
816 
620 
268 
159 
292 


72 

2,002 

819 

1,886 

1,600 


170 
161 
884 
86 
640 
624 
468 
820 


1126 
428 

220 
690 

27 
870 
162 
140 

82 
200 

298 
450 

80 
498 

21 


280 
68 
260 
108 
57 
26 
65 


14 

880 

61 

270 


220 
144 
269 
77 
650 
427 
475 
800 


862 
480 
604 
200 
844 

80 
240 
166 
169 
211 
184 
1,011 
874 
408 

67 
646 

13 


266 
91 

160 
97 
68 
48 
61 


20 
600 

70 
252 
280 


230 
191 
269 
77 
753 
592 
684 
584 


1,097 
764 
909 
239 
888 

76 
816 
809 
290 
340 
833 
1,804 
415 
582 

78 
645 

41 


266 

91 

160  ' 
127  1 

60 

66 

57  I 


22 
680 

88 
281 
889 


l(*n 


(1)  On  the  annual  value;  separate,  various.  (>)  Jd,  H.  and  C.A.  rate,  Jd.  drainager 

^d.  Waimakariri.  (•)  No  rate  struck.  {*)  Id.  separate.  («)  ^d.  separata. 

(«)  JLd.  separate,  South  Waimakariri  River.  (7>  ^.  speoial.  (S)  Jd.  aaparate. 

<9)  ^d.  special.  OO)  |d .  aeparate  in  five  wards. 


LOCAL   OOVEKHINQ   BODIES. 

BoAD  Districts.  1900-1901 — continued. 


UounC  Somen 

BvigiteU..                                           :. 

South  Rak^a           

Wikanui   .. 

928 

797 

1,480 

1,230 

186 
184 
330 
334 

345 
280 

380 
264 

500 
924 

L 

Ocraldlne                  

UoantPMl               

Temakft 

3.250 

493 

3,360 

480 
119 
S13 

Gil 
87 
496 

log 

! 

1 

Hiekeniis 

Wufc'uaiti 

P«ninaol»— 
Otuo  Heads 

Portobello                 

Tommhawk 

S04 
1,S21 

796 
187 

63 
319 

23 

71 

359 
24 

96 
3S9 
36.^ 

44 

O 

Ttitii.    (No  road  dUtriotc.) 

Brwa- 

Belmoral 

Inch-Clnthe  (Road  aod  Riverf 

Haunt  Stuart             

476 
344 

618 

63 
60 

no 

62 
ISG 

95 
72 
135 

1 

Chthi           \ 

Tutptka 

Miniotou.         (Ko  toad  district*.) 

SoQlhland— 
Kn&pdale  . . 

Oteramika                

TMonw 

1,696 

3,349 

783 

39S 
868 
118 

333 
461 
131 

896 
461 
156 

1 

WJlace            1 

Fwrd               I  (No  toad  dUtriott.) 

St.wutl.land)  ' 

•1  HkU-ntM  on  NaUn  lud 


SECTION  XV.— LICENSES  AND  LICENSED  HOUSES.  Etc. 

LlOBNSBS    AND  LlOENSBD   H0U8E8. 

DuBiNG  the  year  ended  the  31st  March,  1901,  2,394  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  we^e  granted.  Of  these,  1,522  were 
puhlicans'  and  accommodation  licenses,  6  New  Zealand  wine,  69 
packet,  144  wholesale,  and  653  conditional  licenses.  The  fees  paid 
amounted  to  £53,617,  and  formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  local 
governing  bodies  of  the  districts  in  which  the  licenses  were  issued. 
Particulars  are  given  in  the  following  table : — 

NUMBBB  OF  LiCBNSBS  aRAMTED   DUBmO  THE  YeAB  1900-1901,  AND  THE  AMOUST 

OF  Fees  paid  to  Local  Bodies  thebefob. 

Licenses.  In  Counties.  In  Boroughs.  ToUl. 

Pablioans'  licenses  612  690  1,302 

Aooommodation  licenses  . .  220  . .  2^ 


Total  licensed  houses 

New  Zealand  wine  licenses   . . 
Packet  licenses 
Wholesale  licenses 
Conditional  licenses 

882 

•  •                             •  • 

10 

9 

611 

690 

6 

59 

185 

142 

1,523 

6 

69 

144 

653 

Total  licenses  granted 

1,862 

1,082 

2,394 

Amount  of  license-fees  paid  to  local  bodies  £19 ,  610  £84 ,007  £58,61 

The  average  number    of   persons    to  each    licensed  house  in 
counties  and  boroughs  respectively,  for  1900-1901,  is  next  shown:— 

Number  fv»««„o  Average  Number  of 

of  Ucensed  Pa^tMon  Persons  to 

Houses.*  i'opuiation.        ^^^^  Licensed  Hoaw. 

Counties  ..  882  417,596  502 

Boroughs  ..  690  850,202  508 


Totals  ..  1,523  767,798t  504 

In  1899-1900  the  number  of  licensed  houses  m  counties  was  836, 
«uid  those  in  boroughs  690,  giving  a  total  of  1,526  houses,  or  4  more 
than  in  1900-1901.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  licensed 
house  increased  from  482  in  1899-1900  to  502  in  1900-1901  in 
•counties,  and  in  boroughs  the  average  apparently  decreased  from 
^10  to  508,  but  this  decline  is  probably  due  to  the  population  in  the 
earlier  years  having  been  estimated  too  high. 

*  I.e,,  bouses  holding  publicans*  or  accommodation  licenses. 
i^Bxoludlng  persons  on  shipboard  and  adjacent  islands. 
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The  annual  fees  paid  for  licenses  are— ^ 

{1.)  For  a  pablican's  license —  £ 

la.)  Within  the  limits  of  a  borough  or  town  district  . .  40* 

\b.)  Outside  the  aforesaid  limits  . .  . .  . .  . .  25 

(2.)  For  a  New  Zealand  wine  license  . .  . .         1 

^8.)  For  an  accommodation  license,  a  sum  to  be  determined  by 

the  Licensing  Committee,  not  exceeding . .  . .  20 

(4.)  For  a  packet  license — 

(a.)  For  a  vessel  exceeding  50  tons  register  . .  10 

(6.)  For  a  vessel  not  exceeding  50  tons  register  . .         5 

!5.)  For  a  wholesale  license    . .  ...  . .  . .  . .  20 

6.)  For  a  conditional  license,  according  to  duration  of  license,  a 

sum  not  exceeding        . .  . .  . .  . .  80 

The  approximate  capital  value  of  the  licensed  houses  in  the 
counties  was  stated  at  £752,015,  and  the  same  for  certain  of  the 
boroughs  at  £225,242.  There  was,  besides,  an  annual  value  of 
£127,000  for  other  licensed  houses  in  the  boroughs,  which,  capitalised 
at  6  per  cent.,  would  represent  £2,116,666.  The  capital  value  of 
all  hcensed  houses  would  therefore  be  about  £3,093,923. 

The  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  cordials,  &c.,  was  re- 
tamed  at  the  census  of  1896  as  under  : — 


Hotelkeeper 

Relative  assisting 

Manager,  clerk 
Hotel,  club,  &c.,  servant 
Manager,  secretary,  steward  of  club-house 
Barman,  barmaid  . . 

Wine,  spirit,  ale  merchant 

Assistant 

Clerk,  book-keeper,  accountant,  traveller, 
storeman    •  • 

Oordial,  &o.,  merchant,  salesman 
Brewer,  bottler . . 

Manager,  clerk,  traveller 

Relative  assisting,  apprentice  . . 
Oellarman,  assistant,  carter,  &o. . . 
Maltster  and  assistants  . . 
Distiller,  bottler 
Wine-maker,  bottler 
Oordial,  Sco.t  maker 

Clerk,  book-keeper,  traveller 


Males. 

Females. 

Persons 

1,334 

204 

1.538 

157 

348 

505 

67 

11 

78 

1,136 

2,075 

3,211 

32 

3 

35 

196 

210 

406 

43 

•  • 

48 

5 

1 

6 

44 

44 

5     ' 

5 

234 

4 

238 

53 

63 

18 

18 

161 

1 

152 

118 

118 

2 

2 

9 

9 

298 

"6 

299 

6 

•  • 

6 

Totals 


3,903 


2,863 


6,766 


Local  Option  Poll. 


Under  "  The  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act,  1893,"  each 
electoral  district  constituted  for  the  election  of  a  memher  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  is  a  licensing  district,  and  electors  for 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  are  also  electors  under  the  Licensing 
Acts. 


*  Between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and  ten  at  night.    For  an  eleven  o'clock 
ileense  an  additional  £5  most  be  paid. 
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Under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1895  the  licensing  poll  is  taken 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  questions  for  the  decision  of  the  voters 
are, — 

(1.)  Whether  the  number  of  licenses  existing  in  the  district 

shall  continue  ? 
(2.)  Whether  the  number  shall  be  reduced  ? 
(3.)  Whether  any  licenses  whatever  shall  be  granted  ? 

The  voter  may  vote  for  one  or  two  of  these  proposals,  but  no 
more. 

The  method  of  determining  the  result  of  the  poll  in  each  district 
by  the  Returning  Officer  is  as  follows : — 

(1.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  continuance 
of  existing;  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters  vT^hose 
votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  to  be  deemed  to  be  carried,  and 
the  licenses  continue  until  the  next  poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions 
in  special  cases. 

(2.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  licenses  is  an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  voters 
whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  deemed  to  be  carried^ 
and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  continuance  of  licenses.  The 
Licensing  Committee  then  reduces  publicans'  licenses  by  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  or  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  existing^ 
excluding  forfeitures.  Provision  is  made  that  when  a  reduction 
vote  is  carried  the  licenses  shall  be  reduced  by  one  at  least  when  the 
total  number  does  not  exceed  ten,  two  when  not  over  twenty,  and 
three  at  least  when  the  licenses  exceed  thirty. 

(3.)  If  the  number  of  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  the  proposal 
that  no  license  shall  be  granted  is  not  less  than  three-fifths  of  all 
the  voters  whose  votes  were  recorded,  the  proposal  is  declared  to 
be  carried,  and  supersedes  the  proposal  for  reduction  and  for  con- 
tinuance, and  no  licenses  can  be  granted. 

(4.)  If  none  of  the  proposals  respecting  licenses  are  carried  by 
the  prescribed  majority  the  licenses  continue  as  they  are  until  next 
poll,  subject  to  certain  provisions  in  special  cases. 

The  result  of  the  poll  taken  on  6th  December,  1899,  for  each 
licensing  district  has  been  given  in  the  Year-book  for  1901  and  pre- 
viously. 

Fire  Brigades. 

On  the  31st  December,  1901,  there  were  ninety  fire  brigades 
in  the  colony,  with  a  total  strength  of  1,663  (252  officers  and  1,411 
men).  Compared  with  the  numbers  in  1900,  these  figures  show  a 
decrease  of  one  brigade  and  8  officers,  but  an  increase  of  238  men. 
There  is  also  a  salvage  corps  in  Auckland,  consisting  of  one  captain 
and  six  men,  not  included  in  the  figures  given  above,  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  city  and  suburban  fire  brigades. 


SECTION  XVI.— REPRESENTATION,  AND  THE  GENBEAI> 

ELECTION  OF  1899. 

Repbesbntation. 

Thb  colony  is  at  present  (June  1902)  divided  in  accordance  with 
the  Representation  Act  Amendment  Acts,  1887  and  1889,  into 
sixty-two  districts  for  purposes  of  European  representation — 
fifty-eight  rural  districts  having  one  member  each,  and  four  city 
electorates  three  members  each.  This  division  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1896.  The  Act  of  1889- 
directed  that  in  computing  for  electoral  purposes  the  population  of 
the  colony  28  per  cent,  shall  be  added  to  the  country  population — 
i.e.,  all  persons  living  outside  towns  of  2,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
The  total  population  of  the  colony  (other  than  Maoris),  with  the 
addition  aforesaid,  having  been  ascertained,  was  then  divided  by  the 
number  of  members  (70),  and  the  quotient  thus  obtained  fcA-med  the 
quota.  The  four  city  electoral  districts  (which  have  three  members 
each)  are  so  defined  in  extent  that  the  population  shall  be  three 
times  the  quota.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  divide  the 
country  into  a  given  number  of  districts  all  having  exactly  the 
precise  quota  of  population,  the  law  permitted  the  Commissioners  to 
make  an  allowance  of  750  persons  by  way  of  addition  to  or  deduction 
from  the  population  of  rural  districts,  and  of  100  in  case  of  city 
electorates,  with  special  provision  for  districts  where  the  population 
is  partly  city  and  partly  rural. 

But,  although  the  above  describes  the  existing  state  of  affairs,. 
*'  The  Representation  Act,  1900,"  provides  that  when  the  present 
General  Assembly  expires  by  effluxion  of  time  (December),  or  other 
sooner  determination,  the  number  of  members  to  be  thereafter 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  seventy-six,  instead 
of  seventy,  and  for  six  new  districts,  one  for  each  additional  member. 
It  also  increases  the  allowance  of  750  persons  within  or  outside  the 
quota  to  1,250  persons  in  the  formation  of  rural  districts.  Thus, 
more  consideration  can  be  given  to  community  of  interest,  facilities- 
of  communication,  and  topographical  features,  in  constructing  the 
districts. 

"  The  Representation  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896,"  provides  for 
two  permanent  Commissions,  called  the  **  North  "  and  "  Middle  " 
Island  Representation  Commissions.  These  sit  together  as  a  joint 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  number  of  districts  for  the 
North  and  Middle  Islands  respectively,  but  afterwards  act  separately 
and  independently  of  one  another,  the  duties  and  functions  of  each 
being  confined  to  their  respective  island. 
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The  North  Island  with  its  adjacent  islands  includes  at  the 
present  time  30  electoral  districts,  having  34  members ;  the  Middle 
u  5^®^^^  Islands  having  32  districts  and  36  members.  In  1893 
the  North  Island  returned  31  and  the  Middle  Island  39  members. 
But  movement  of  population  between  1891  and  18%  has  resulted 
in  the  addition  of  three  members  to  the  North,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  Middle  Island. 

These  districts  are,  as  above  stated,  for  purposes  of  European 
representation.  But  the  colony  is  again  divided  into  four  districts 
for  purposes  of  Maori  representation,  under  the  electoral  law,  each 
district  having  one  Native  member  elected  by  the  Maoris ;  making 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  consist  of  74  members  altogether— 
70  Europeans  and  4  Maoris.  After  the  next  general  election  the 
number  will  be  80  members  in  full. 

The  Elbctoral  Acts. 

By  the  principal  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  1893,  the  great 
step  was  taken  of  admitting  women  to  the  franchise.  The  Amend- 
ment Act  of  1896  abolished  the  non -residential  or  property  qualifi- 
cation, with  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of  then-existing  registrations 
in  respec^  of  such  qualification. 

[Bleotora  are  enrolled  on  sending  to  the  Registrar  a  claim  and  declaration 
according  to  a  prescribed  form.  There  are  no  fixed  periods  for  making  np  fresh 
electoral  rolls,  but  tbe  rolls  are  revised  and  printed  before  a  general  election,  and 
also  for  any  district  in  which  a  bye-election  is  to  take  place.  Nor  are  there  anj 
fixed  periods  for  the  revising  and  purifying  of  the  rolls.  It  is  the  duty  of  tbe 
Registrar  of  each  electoral  district  to  keep  the  rolls  revised  and  complete.] 

The  Gbmebal  Election  op  1899. 

Bemarks  on  the  General  Election  of  1899,  with  the  result  ex- 
hibited in  tabular  form  and  particulars  of  the  polling,  were  given  in 
detail  in  the  Year-book  for  1901,  pp.  320  to  328. 


SECTION   XVII.— OCCUPATION  OF  LAND;  AND  LIVE- 

STOCK. 

Thb  occupation  of  land  must  not  be  confused  with  ownership,"^  be- 
cause there  are  large  parcels  of  lands  held  which  are  unused  and 
unoccupied.  Neither  can  lands  occupied  be  properly  compared  with 
the  returns  of  Crown  lands  alienated  or  in  process  of  alienation,  for 
certain  lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans  which  were 
never  made  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 

The  occupied  lands  of  the  colony  for  1901-1902  have  been  re- 
turned by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  35,507,889  acres,  in- 
cluding Crown  lands  leased  for  pastoral  purposes  only,  or  596,316 
acres  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  the  preceding  year. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  numbers  and  acreages  of  holdings,, 
grouped  according  to  size,  for  the  last  live  years  in  which  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  compiled  the  information. 

In  1895  the  holdings  of  over  1  acre  in  extent,  as  returned  to  the 
Registrar-General,  numbered  only  46,676.  Holdings  occupied  by 
Maoris  were  excluded,  besides  holdings  of  exactly  one  acre,  also 
gardens  and  orchards  attached  to  residences.! 

OccupiBD  Lands:   Holdings. 

[This  and  the  Rucceeding  statement  deal  with  the  fall  extent  of  oooapied 
land,  including  Grown  pastoral  leases.] 

No.  of  Holdings. 

Sices  of  Holdings.  , * ^ 

1807-96.     189^-99.    1699-1900.  1900-1901.     1901-08. 
10  acres,  inclusive   17,133    17.280    17,454    17,468    17,817 

11,182    11,426    11,605    11,899    11,531 

7,068      •^,276      7,196      7,162      7,180 

9,192      S,164      9,177      9,080      9,882 

5,481      6,684       6,675      5,751      5,898 

6,436      6,656      5,830      6,023      6,201 

1,956      1,946      2,128      2,212      2,324 

2,464      2,689      2,667      2,802      2,864 

846  369  862  392  393 

246  220  233  238  234 

164  176  169  167  166 

50,000  acres  and  over  102  106  100  97  103 


If 

uite 

to        10 

10  f 

icres 

to       60 

60 

100 

100 

200 

200 

320 

820 

640 

640 

1,000 

1,000 

6,000 

5,000 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

20,000 

60,000 

60,759    61,639    62,485    62,786    68,982 


*  The  only  information  in  reference  to  ownership  of  land,  which  is  available,  givea 
figures  up  to  tbe  year  1892.  It  is  contained  in  Parliamentary  Ketam  B.-20a  of  that  year 
sod  states  the  total  nomber  of  owners  of  land  (town  and  country  holdings  of  all  sises)  to  be 
91,501  for  the  colony.  Bat  the  (Commissioner  of  Taxes  pointed  out  in  his  remsrks  that 
tbe  most  important  flgurea  (sbowinR  ownership  of  productive  land)  are  tbose  of  free- 
holders outside  boroughs  and  town  districts,  and  excluding  holdings  of  under  6  acres. 
These  figures  are  :— 

New  ZEAIiAKD  OWNEBS  (OVEB  5  AOBES). 

Tear  1892  38,935  I  Year  1886  84.450 

•     1889  37,432  |  .     1H83  80,764 

t  At  the  census  of  April,  1896,  the  actual  number  of  persons  described  in  the  census 
sehedales  as  having  occupations  necessitating  their  occupying  holdings  of  land  was  86,643. 
This  number  includes  ai,S77  farmers,  2,115  runholders.  1,402  market-gardeners,  619  horti- 
culturists, 430  dairy-fariiiers,  225  fruit-growers,  175  nurserymen.  38  vignerons,  32  poultry 
farmers,  19  bee-farmers,  and  10  others. 
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The  holdings  are  shown  to  have  increased  hy  the  number  of 
3,223  since  1897-98. 

The  total  acreage  of  occupied  land  is  given    in    the  following 

table : — 

OcciTPiBo  Lands  :  Acrsages. 


SiaeB  of  Hc^diiigs                          1897-96L 

1808-98. 

1809-1900. 

1900-19QL 

1901-OI. 

in  Acres. 

ACTM. 

Acres. 

Aeres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Ito 

10  ioclttsiTe            ...          €8,999 

68,671 

70.2^ 

7l,3W 

T3.954 

10  . 

50 

MT.aei 

S15.631 

382.936 

380,158 

3B4.fl» 

50  . 

100 

.^         556,79S 

570.508 

568.n6 

556,868 

500.888 

100  . 

aoo 

.••       l,«JBo,099 

1,401,171 

1,404,561 

1,360,120 

l.«l,5a8 

auo  . 

990 

_      l,4ai,406 

1,460.859 

1,475,195 

1,408,761 

1,543.749 

320  . 

640 

_      a.4M,2T5 

9,568,468 

9,688,331 

2,772,335 

a,  096.187 

640  • 

1,000 

...      1.611,9BT 

1,649,5-0 

1, rat .636 

1,843,236 

1.921,983 

l.OOJ  . 

5,000 

^      5,165,119 

5,364.530 

5.496,467 

5.715,0« 

5,8«.516 

5,000  » 

10,000 

^      2,416,1^ 

9,579,773 

2,451.073 

2,501.487 

S.5a5.8« 

io.ou«j  • 

90,000 

...      3,501,578 

3,274.623 

3.901.366 

3.279,741 

3.985,879 

20.000  • 

50.000 

...      5,251.819 

5.448,088 

6,536,641 

5,417,990 

5.578,68: 

50,000  and  OTer 

...      9,760,121 

9.675,408 

9,477,632 

9,467.444 

9.971.216 

33,980,479  34,366,268  34,4^2,663  34.9U,573  36.507,880 

In  regard  to  holdings,  out  of  a  total  of  63,982  in  1902,  the  large 
proportion  of  36,478,  or  57  01  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  100  acres 
in  extent ;  45,810  or  71*60  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  200  acres  ;  and 
51,708,  or  80*82  per  cent.,  were  from  1  to  320  acres  in  size.  The 
total  number  over  320  acres  was  only  12,274,  or  19*18  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  thus  indicating  a  coni^derable  degree  of  moderately  close 
settlement,  although  the  area  of  the  holdings  over  the  320  acres 
limit  necessarily  shows  as  very  large  in  a  table  which  includes  the 
Crown  pastoral  leases. 

The  plan  of  excluding  these  leases  from  the  table  showing  the 
holdings  in  classes  has  its  advantages,  though  not  now  adopted. 

From  the  total  extent  of  occupied  land  shown  for  the  colony, 
such  of  the  area  of  the  Crown  pastoral  leases  as  hcks  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enumerators  can  be  deducted,  and  compeuison  then 
made  for  the  census  years  1886  and  1891,  and  the  Agricultural 
Department  returns  for  1901-1902.     The  figures  are : — 


Census  Besults. 
March.  1886. 


Census  Beeults, 
April.  ISBL 


Figures 

returned  b J 

Depextmetof 

A^pricultaie, 

ISOIr-lSOS. 


Total  area  of  occupied  land   (after 
deducting  Crown  pastoral  leases) 


Acres. 
17,077,074 


Aovee. 
19,951,926     37,333,806 


The  acreage  shown  in  the  returns  as  held  on  Crown  pastoral 
lease  would  appear  to  have  been  understated  in  the  returns  rendered 
by  occupiers,  for  the  table  (which  is  given  on  the  next  page)  shows  a 
little  more  than  eight  millions  of  acres.  The  figures  in  the  previoas 
column  headed  *' Held  from  Crown  under  various  tenures'*  seem 
greater  than  they  should  be,  judging  from  the  Lands  Departmeot 
returns.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  some  misplacements,  and 
caution  is  advised  in  using  the  numbers  in  the  last  two  oolonins. 
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Occi 

JPATION   OF 

Land  :   Tenurb. 

Provincial 
Districts. 

Total 

Area 

of 

Holdings. 

Freehold. 

Leased  from 

l^vate 
Individuals 
or  Public 
Bodies.     • 

Leased 

from 

Natives. 

Held  from 

Crown 

under 

Different 

Tenures. 

Held  under 

Pastoral 

Lease  . 

Aaokland 

Acree. 
6,677,445 

Acres. 
3,897,193 

Acres. 
495,243 

Acres. 
378,271 

Acres. 
861,710 

Acres. 
55,028 

Taranaki 

1,039,723 

654,024 

216,718 

88,672 

179,824 

485 

Hawke's  Bay  . . 

3,886,744 

1,789,457 

333,621 

895,194 

243,012 

76,460 

Wellington 

3,844,577 

2,452,528 

494,844 

374,296 

519,795 

3,114 

Marlborough  .. 

2,278,946 

820,866 

67,441 

20,515 

795,815 

574,309 

Kelson 

2,025,307 

1,007,017 

312,941 

20,468 

216,945 

467,936 

Westland 

498,498 

62,984 

23,516 

2,191 

242,255 

167,552 

Oanterbnry     . . 

6,498,692 

2,723,3691,047,958 

11,929 

4J9,893 

2,230,443 

Otago 

10,318,057 

2,929,473 

1,161,080 

10,899 

1,611,901 

4,599.754 

Totals     . . 

35,507,889 

16,236,911 

4,163,312 

1,802,435 

5,141,150 

• 

8,174,081 

• 

*  For  remarks  as  to  the  aoomraoy  of  the  figures  in  the  columns  see  previous  pafce. 

It  would  appear  that  holders  of  their  lands  from  the  Crown  do 
not  return  to  collectors  so  much  as  the  quantity  on  which  they  pay 
rent  to  Government.  The  acreages  stated  to  he  held  under  Crown 
pastoral  lease  do  not  agree  with  the  tables  of  the  Lands  Department. 

Arranged  according  to  the  number  of  holdings,  the  provincial 
districts  stand  in  order  as  under : — 


Aackland 

Otago  .. 

Canterbury 

Wellington 

Taranaki 

Hawke's  Bay 

Kelson 

Marlborough 

Westland 


15,994  holdings. 
18,833 
10,858        i 
10,637 

4,889 

3,163 

8.102   . 

1,438 
683 


The  occupied  holdings  of  the  North  Island  now  considerably 
outnumber  those  of  the  Middle  Island,  the  numbers  being :  North 
Island,  34,073 ;  Middle  Island,  29,909.  For  the  year  1896-97  the 
returns  showed  29,535  holdings  for  the  Middle  Island,  against 
29,369  for  the  North,  besides  36  holdings  at  the  Chatham  Islands, 
of  which  no  account  was  taken  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  full  details  of  holdings  and  acreages,  classified  according 
to  size,  for  the  year  1901-1902  will  be  found  in  the  table  on  the 
following  page. 
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LrVB-BTOOK. 

A  comparative  table  is  presented  showing  the  increase  in  live- 
stock since  the  year  1858.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  census 
as  far  as  1891,  but  for  1895-96  and  following  years  the  results  of 
the  enumeration  made  annually  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
onder  "The  Agricultural  and  Fastoral  Statistics  Act,  1895,"  have 
been  made  use  of. 


Tear. 


HOTMB. 


Asses 

and 

Moles. 


CatUe. 


Sheep. 


Goats. 


Pigs. 


Poultry. 


1858  . 
1861  . 
1864  . 
1867  . 
1871  . 
1874  . 
1878  . 
1881  . 
1886  . 
1891  . 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-1900 
190Q-1901 
1901-19O2 


14,912 

122 

28,275 

153 

49,409 

839 

66,715 

323 

81,028 

397 

99,859 

267 

187,768 

241 

161,736 

362 

187,382 

297 

211,040 

348 

237,418 

426 

249,813 

434 

252,834 

393 

258,115 

534 

261,931 

459 

266,245 

480 

279,672 

406 

137,204 

193,285 

249,760 

312,835 

436,592 

494,917 

578,430 

698,637 

853,358 

831,831 

1,047,901 

1,138,067 

1,209,165 

1,203,024 

1,222,139 

1,256,680 

1,361,784 


1,523,324 
2,761,383 
4,937,273 
8,418,579 
9,700,629 
11,704,853 
13,069,338 
12,985,085 
16,564,595 
18,128,186 
19,826,604t 
19,138,493t 
19,687,954t 
19,673,725t 
19,348,506t 
19,355,195t 
20,233,099t 


11,797 

40,734 

12,191 

43,270 

12,005 

61,276 

11,964 

115,104 

12,434 

151,460 

14,276 

123,921 

14,243 

207,337 

11,223 

200,083 

10,220 

277,901 

9,055 

308,812 

239,778 

209,834 

186,027 

4 

193,512 

249,751 

250,975 

224,024 

236,098 
378,414 
676,065 
872,174 
1,058,198 
1,323,542 
1,566,114 
1,679,021 
1,790,070 


« 
« 
« 


*  Not  enumerated.  f  Numbers  for  April,  1895, 1896, 1807, 1896, 1899, 1900,  and  190L 

The  stock  owned  by  Maoris  in  the  year  1901,  which  is  included 
above,  comprised  317,436  sheep,  and  36,943  head  of  cattle.  The 
number  of  horses  is  not  specified,  but  is  known  to  be  large. 

TiBLB  sHOwnro  fob  bach  Couiitt  in  Nbw  ZbaiaANd  thb  Numbbb  of  Hobsbb, 

Gattlb,  Shbep,  and  Pigs  in  1901. 


County. 

Horses. 

November, 

1901. 

Cattle, 
inclading 

O&lTes, 

November, 

1901. 

Dairy  Cows, 
inolnded 

in 
foregoing. 

Sheep, 
inclading 

Lambs, 
April,  1901. 

Pigs. 

November, 

1901. 

Mongonni 

Wbanaaroa 

BaT  of  lalandB     . . 

Hcttiugik 

Bodney .. 

Whan^i 

OUmatea 
Hohwn.. 

Wtti     .. 

HaDoloka 

Coromandel 

Thames 

Ohinemari 

Waikato 

1,958 
790 
2,486 
2,102 
1,951 
4,245 
1,681 
8,028 
2,846 
6,997 
8,218 
717 
1,861 
2,026 
8,190 

8,045 

1,687 

10,528 

4,949 

12,451 

26,155 

18,628 

20,694 

11,517 

6,661 

48,148 

8,072 

4,728 

6,897 

21,409 

1,287 
107 
1,814 
1,190 
2,820 
7,268 
2,119 
8,268 
8,651 
8,688 
17,071 
819 
1,749 
1,643 
6,417 

27,466 

7,425 

86,498 

9,698 

78,585 

86,784 

61,618 

18,455 

88,412 

2,882 

94,988 

18,378 

7,455 

4,286 

72,822 

3,578 
1,298 
1,757 
1,866 

590 
1,722 

868 
3,613 
1,249 
2,488 
6,166 

626 
1,362 
8,029 
8,104 

22— Year-book 
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Table  showing  thb  NaMB«B  of  Hobsbs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.— cotU«n«K^. 


County. 


Horses, 

November, 

1901. 


Cattle, 
inclading 

O&lves, 

NoTember, 

1901. 


D&iry  Cows, 
inoluded 

iD 
foregoing. 


Sheep, 
inclading 

Lambs, 
April,  1901. 


Pigs. 

November. 

1901. 


Raglan  . . 

Waipa   .. 

Piako 

West     Taupe  and 

Kawhia 
East    Taupe    and 

Rok)rua 
Tauranga 
Whakatane 
Opotiki  .. 
Waiapu 
Cook 
Clifton  .. 
Taranaki 
Stratford 
Hawera 
Patea 
Wairoa  . . 
Hawke's  Bay 
Patat)gata 
Waipawa 
Waitotara 
Wanganui 
Rangitikei 
Oroua     . . 
Kiwitea . . 
Pohangina 
Manawatu 
Horowhenua 
Hutt      . . 
South  Wairarapa 
Masterton 
Casilepoint 
Akitio    . . 
Pabiatua 
Eketahuna 
Mauriceyille 
Marlborough 
Sounds  .. 
Kaikoura 
Collingwood 
Waimea 
BuUer    . . 
Inangahaa 
Amuri    . . 
Cheviot . . 
Westland 
Grey 
Ashley    . . 
Selwyn  .. 
Akaroa  .. 
Ash  burton 
Oeraldine 
JLevels    . . 


8,026 

24 

,887 

2,159 

12, 

124 

2,976 

31, 

764 

4,868 

18, 

,144 

2,067 

2, 

413 

2,400 

14, 

604 

1,307 

4, 

381 

1,455 

6, 

437 

3,918 

16, 

049 

6,993 

40, 

,007 

1,309 

17, 

,947 

5,806 

70, 

381 

2,558 

35, 

759 

6,210 

74, 

338 

2,944 

26, 

546 

8,237 

9, 

916 

8,043 

33, 

,913 

2,781 

30, 

,281 

5,449 

41, 

,632 

1,994 

12 

,497 

4,775 

18 

,323 

5,546 

31 

,610 

5,620 

35 

,894 

2,183 

18 

,119 

999 

8 

»340 

2,457 

19 

.411 

2,782 

20 

,326 

4,877 

14 

,150 

5,142 

43 

,684 

3,259 

22 

,430 

478 

6 

,095 

1,210 

11 

,196 

1,890 

20, 

,714 

1,018 

8 

,365 

363 

3, 

,285 

3,495 

4, 

,687 

716 

4, 

,452 

1,052 

2, 

,726 

1,173 

6, 

,673 

4,756 

12, 

,316 

485 

3, 

,867 

900 

6, 

,496 

1,383 

3 

,877 

856 

1 

,322 

1,439 

10, 

,783 

824 

6, 

184 

8,034 

16, 

,114 

16,427 

27, 

953 

2,631 

23, 

,169 

9,287 

9, 

316 

4,13X 

6, 

619 

3,401 

6, 

082 

3,292 
3,714 
4,276 
1,334 

241 

2,211 

1,080 

1,522 

381 

3,489 

4,226 

28,668 

14,743 

29,044 

6,587 

759 

4,135 

614 

9,060 

8,595 

4,466 

6,981 

15,039 

6,732 

2,697 

5,840 

6,341 

7,791 

8,043 

2,944 

396 

1,095 

7,298 

3,752 

1,479 

2,248 

1,503 

909 

2,270 

5,020 

1,521 

1,436 

403 

537 

2,417 

1,813 

6,373 

14,461 

5,414 

3,568 

2,140 

2.017 


84 

37 

170 

34 

29 

3 

22 

18 

827 

887 

26 

30 

97 

168 

241 

543 

1,293 

762 

699 

171 

393 

560 

326 

273 

120 

192 

151 

207 

628 

560 

149 

148 

219 

71 

63 

515 

149 

157 

45 

213 

2 

21 

391 

195 

16 

10 

814 

705 

244 

881 

I    674 


904 
397 
619 
870 

241 

565 
664 
737 
039 
066 
102 
806 
513 
714 
257 
413 
333 
223 
452 
129 
922 
566 
318 
028 
171 
169 
852 
574 
414 
640 
788 
657 
832 
529 
949 
022 
548 
242 
821 
037 
146 
313 
718 
273 
806 
330 
615 
928 
694 
633 

490 


3,144 
1,860 
2,058 
8,196 

1,959 

1,705 
877 
875 
5,410 
2,570 
1,124 
6,617 
3,060 
7,677 
1,816 
722 
4,457 
647 
2,724 
1,273 
8,655 
2,728 
6,283 
2,479 
1,451 
2,588 
2,981 
8.272 
4,757 
1.548 
71 
486 
2,879 
1,623 
487 
2,019 
1,277 
404 
1,997 
4,197 
659 
1.077 
181 
705 
710 
953 
8,950 
22,400 
2,724 
7,929 
3,359 
1,765 


8HEEP. 
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Table  showing  thb  Kumbbb  of  Hobsbs,  Gattlb,  Shebp,  btc. — continued. 


Ooanty. 

Horsee, 

November, 

1901. 

Cattle, 
inolading 

Calves, 

November, 

1901. 

Dairy  Cows, 
inclnded 

in 
foregoing. 

Sheep. 

inclading 

Lambs, 

April, 

1901. 

November 
1901. 

Waimate 

Maokensie 

Waitaki.. 

Waihemo 

Waikouaiii 

Peninsula 

Taieri     .. 

Brace     . . 

Ciutfaa    .. 

Tuapeka 

Maniotofeo 

Vincent.. 

Lake 

Southland 

Wallace  and  Fiord 

Stewart  Island    . . 

5,285 
1,504 
6,094 
1,877 
1,523 
866 
7,141 
8,519 
4,690 
8,788 
2,158 
2,281 
1,448 
16,709 
4,816 
9 

8,819 
2,262 

19.872 
8,982 

10,090 
7,263 

24,486 
9,999 

17,968 
5,867 
5,907 
4,820 
8,795 

60,658 

19,774 
882 

2,152 

695 

7,897 

1,686 

5,381 

4,404 

9.427 

3,305 

5,361 

2,179 

1,375 

1,322 

900 

20,235 

4,846 

117 

602,706 
394,927 
571,602 
122,822 
77,077 
1,496 
220,390 
177,069 
814,144 
376,176 
830,165 
802,628 
160,851 
890,942 
442,406 
858 

8,409 

447 

4,114 

575 

1,968 

1,061 

4.735 

1,716 

2,821 

.     1.062 

589 

903 

462 

8,725 

1.410 

16 

TQtals 

279,672 

1,861,784 

381,492 

20,233,099 

224,024 

*  Not  inolading  39,001  heifers  over  two  years  old  intended  for  dairying. 

Live-stock  in  Australasia, 

The  following  gives  the  numher  of  the  principal  kinds  of  live- 
stock in  Australasia  for  the  year  1900-1901 : — 


state  or  Colony.                       Sheep. 

CatUe. 

Horses. 

Pigs. 

Queensland 

10,839,185 

4,078,191 

466,788 

122,187 

New  South  Wales  . 

40,020,506 

1,983,116 

481,417 

366,577 

Victoria    . . 

10,841,790 

1,602,884 

392,237 

850,870 

South  Australia 

5,283,247 

396,486 

179,352 

91,184 

Western  Australia  . 

2,431,861 

888,665 

68,231 

61,696 

Tasmania. . 

1,683,956 

124,118 

81,607 

68,291 

May,  1901.         Nov..l90a       Nov.,  1900.     Nov.,  1900. 
New  Zealand  ..  ..        20,288,099      1,256,680      266,245      250,975 

New  Zealand  thus  takes  second  place  in  order  for  number  of 
sheep,  and  fourth  for  the  number  of  her  cattle  and  horses. 

Sheep, 

The  returns  made  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  a 
smaller  number  of  sheep  for  the  years  1886  and  1891  than  the  cen- 
sus figures  given  previously,  because  the  account  was  taken  later  in 
the  year.  The  particulars  are  given  for  sixteen  years,  distinguishing 
the  number  for  the  North  from  that  in  the  Middle  Island. 

According  to  these  returns,  the  flocks  of  the  North  Island 
increased  from  5,285,907  sheep  in  the  year  1886  to  10,218,945  in 
1901,  or  at  the  rate  of  over  93  per  cent.,  while  sheep  in  the  Middle 
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Tttlajvl  inereased 
eent.  in  the 
the  sixteen 
was  an 


from  9388,356  to  10,014,154,  a  gain  of  1*27  _ 
penod.  For  the  North  Talajwi  the  increaae  dminf 
was  4,^3,(^8  ahe^,  while  in  the  Middle  IslanS 
erf  125,798. 


1686 

1887 
1886 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
18^ 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1896 
1899 
1900 
1901 


5,285,907 
5,506,4^ 
5,666,996 
5,990,244 

t>,dfJO,99D 

7,199,927 
6,204,029 
6,685,361 
9,169,852 
6,994,646 
9,131,796 
9,540,717 
•f ,  Uofl.,  v4d 
9,958,399 
9,996,178 
10,218,945 


9,886,856 

9,649,141 

9,878,202 

9,488,064 

9,527,767 

9,5^,825 

10,366,728 

10,695,006 

11,061,477 

10,881,956 

10,006,757 

10,147,287 

9,806,780 

9,895,107 

9,857,022 

10,014,154 


15,174,2^ 
15,155,696 
15,042,198 
15,428,898 
16,116,118 
16,758,752 
16,570,752 
19,880,889 
20,280,829 
19,826,604 
19,136,498 
19,687,954 
19,678,7» 
19,846,506 
19,855,195 
20,238,099 


There  was  an  increase  of  877,904  in  the  total  ntunher  of  aheep 
Binoe  April,  1900,  hy  the  above  figures,  and  an  increase  between 
1891  and  1901  amounting  to  3,479,347,  or  at  a  rate  of  20  77  per 
cent.  The  export  and  local  consumption  of  wool  developed  iimm 
111,537,546  lb.  for  the  year  ended  September,  1891,  to  147,694,713  lb. 
for  the  corresponding  year  of  1901.  The  export  of  sheepskins  and 
pelts,  which  in  1890  was  2,292,521  in  number,  rose  to  4,601,531  in 
1901. 

Over  a  series  of  yeafs  the  number  of  sheep  has  been  well  mam- 
tained,  although  the  slaughter  needed  for  the  export  of  froaen 
mutton  increased  to  upwa^tis  of  three  millions  and  a  quarter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  in  1901. 

The  proportion  of  small  flocks  of  sheep,  until  1901,  increased 
very  considerably,  and  with  smalls  flocks  the  rabbit  dif&culty  is 
easier  to  master  than  with  large  ones. 

NuMBEB  OF  Flocks,  1686,  1891,  1896,  1900,  akd  1901. 


Sise  of  Flooki. 

IffiS. 

1801. 

1896. 

i9oa 

190L 

Under  500 

.     6,024 

6,272 

12,028 

12,289 

11,700 

500  ftod  under  1,000 

.     1,189 

1,691 

2,605 

2,810 

3,059 

1.000         ,          2,000       . 

747 

969 

1,460) 
892 

A    f  o^  m 

2,000         ,          5,000 

5^2 

666 

2,621* 

2,8VV" 

6,000         ,        10,000 

263 

287 

340 

352 

897 

10,000         «        20,000 

228 

289 

231 

196 

189 

20,000 and  upwards 

166 

169 

147 

189 

13ft 

9,149 

12,2^ 

17,708 

18,357 

16,360 

Mo- 

19BL 

•FromUnotoS 

,500 

••• 

.-       1,971 

1,180 

•     2,500  to  S, 

fXO 

««« 

...           6B0 

866 

s.fln 


2.877 
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The  average  size  of  the  flocks  is  found  to  have  been  1,659  sheep 
for  1886,  1,363  for  1891,  1,081  in  1896,  1,040  in  1899,  1,054  in 
1900,  and  1,102  in  1901. 

Of  the  provincial  districts,  that  of  Canterbury  had  most  sheep 
in  1901,  WelUngton  came  next,  and  Otago  occupied  the  third 
place.  The  full  particulars,  with  increases  or  decreases  since 
1900,  are : — 


rioeial  DUtriete. 

No.  of  Sheep 
in  1901. 

No.  of  Sheep 
in  1900. 

Increase.       1 

>eci 

reM€ 

Canterbnry 

..       4,318,887 

3,951,008 

367,879 

•  • 

Wellington 

..       4,239,538 

4,082,415 

157,123 

• 

Otago 

..       8,978,011 

3,746,760 

231,261 

• 

Hawke's  Bay 

..       3,298,421 

3,327,364 

•  • 

28^ 

,943 

Aaekland 

..       2,116,594 

2,079,446 

37,148 

1  • 

Nelson 

868,808 

841,518 

27.295 

»  • 

Marlborough 

821,812 

789,218 

32,594 

i  • 

Taranaki 

564,392 

0Uo,«74o 

55,444 

»  • 

Weailand 

26,636 

28,533 

•  • 

1 

,897 

20,233,099 

19,365,196 

877,904  Net 

inc 

treaa 

Seven  of  the  provincial  districts  show  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  1901  when  compared  with  the  previous  year's  returns, 
aggregating  908,744,  to  which  gain  Canterbury  contributed  367,879, 
Otago  231,261,  Wellington  157,123,  Taranaki  55,444,  Aucklan4 
37,148,  Marlborough  32,594,  and  Nelson  27,295.  The  other  two 
provincial  districts  show  decreases  (Hawke's  Bay  28,943,  and 
Westland  1,897),  and  thus  reduce  the  gain  for  the  whole  colony 
to  877,904,  as  shown  above. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  consumption  of  mutton  in 
New  Zealand  is  equivalent  to  2*25  sheep  per  inhabitant,  and  that 
the  number  of  sheep  required  in  the  present  year  (1902)  for  food 
will  be  about  1,904,000.  (Maoris,  for  the  purposes  of  this  calcula- 
tion, have  been  included.) 

Two  important  advantages  that  sheep-farming  has  in  New  Zea- 
land are  mentioned  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Johnstone  in  the  Year-book  for  1894. 
They  are :  (1)  the  low  cost  of  the  production  of  mutton,  (2)  the  high 
percentage  of  natural  increase.  Respecting  the  first  point,  it  has 
been  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  the 
very  choicest  of  mutton  can  be  so  produced  as  iio  pay  the  grower 
huidsomely  when  sold  at  2d.  per  pound  for  the  carcase  at  the 
nearest  shipping-port.  To  the  British  sheep-farmer  this  statement, 
of  course,  is  valueless  bv  itself ;  but,  when  told  that  this  mutton 
would  cost  the  London  outcher,  dehvered  ex  steamer  at  the  dock, 
only  3^.  per  pound,  he  ¥dll  be  able  to  realise  in  some  measure 
what  a  wonderful  grazing-country  New  Zealand  is,  and  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  settlers  of  the  right  stamp  have  done  so  well. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  high  percentage  of  increase,  there  need 
only  be  cited  a  few  average  returns  from  well-known  flocks  to 
show  what  excellent  lambings  New  Zealand  farmers  obtain  under 
good  management. 
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LAMBma  Returns. — Aybbaobs. 


Loo&lity. 


Breed  of 
Flock. 


Breed  of 
Bame. 


Breed  of 
Ewes. 


No.  of 
Ewes. 


Percent- 
age of 
Lftmbs. 


Bemarks. 


North  Island . 


m 
m 
» 
m 


Middle  Island 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


*  • 


Lincoln 

0 

Lincoln 

m 

m 

Bomney 

m 

Romney 

Lincoln 

Southd'n 

Merino 

Merino 

m 

6.  Leic'str 

Gross-bred 

If 

Half-bred 

m 

B.Leic'str 

m 

Lincoln 

Lincoln 

R.  Marsh 

R.  Marsh 

E.Leic*str 

E.Leic'str 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

Shropshire 
Southd'n 

Lincoln 

m 

\  Lincoln 

Romney 

Lincoln 

Merino 


Gross-bred 
Half-bred 
B.  Leic'str 
Lincoln 
R.  Marsh 
E.  Leic'str 
Shropshire 
Southd'n 


7,617 
6,301 
12,177 
1,141 
2,033 

14.766 
4,236 

8,624 
2,747 
778 
462 
263 
464 
168 
114 


8104 
8606 
10000 
9617 
94-71 

76-36 
88-94 

80-82 
82-79 
90-77 
88-08 
111-46 
93-34 
97-41 
96-87 


Land  merely 
surface -sown 
Vin  Bnglish- 
grass  pas- 
ture. 

Mountainous 
country  in 
n*tiTepast*re, 
unimproTod. 


In    Bnglisb- 
grass  pasture. 


The  above  returns  are  fair  average  ones,  but  much  higher  might 
^ave  been  shown  if  exceptional  cases  had  been  selected. 

As  showing  the  actual  cost  of  managing  two  large  estates  in 
New  Zealand  (Middle  Island),  No.  1  carrying  20,000  cross-bred 
sheep,  and  No.  2  carrying  40,000,  the  subjoined  table  may  prove 
interesting : — 

No.  1. 
Per  Head. 

Cost  of  shearing,  including  scouring  and    s.   d.  s. 

putting  wool  f.o.b.  . .  . .  . .     0    6*6  0    6*8 

Management,  shepherding,  dipping,  &o.       0  10  0    9*6 

Cost  of  providing  special  feed  (turnips, 
green  feed,  chi^,  &c.)  . .  ..11  1    6*8 

Cost  of  renewing  English  grass  ..20  16 


No.  8. 
Per  Head. 

d. 


Total  per  head 


4    6-6 


4    8-2 


Cattle, 


The  increase  of  cattle  between  1891  and  1896  was  216,070,  or  at 
the  rate  of  25*98  per  cent.  The  rapid  development  of  the  butter 
and  cheese  industry,  represented  in  great  part  by  the  export  figures 

g'ven  in  the  comparative  table  on  page  187,  created  a  requirement 
r  milch  cows,  which  increased  in  number  from  206,906  in  1891  to 
276,217  in  1896,  or  at  the  rate  of  33-60  per  cent. 

The  cattle  as  enumerated  in  1901-1902  for  each  provincial  dis- 
trict are  given  in  the  next  table.  Here  is  shown  the  substantial 
increase  of  105,104  head  of  all  classes  over  the  number  returned  in 
1900-1901,  and  of  no  less  than  13,887  in  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  for  dairy  purposes. 


CATTLE. 
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ProTlneial  District. 

Balls 
Stnd  Purposes. 

Steers  over  Two 
Years  Old. 

trs  and  Heifers 

for 
airy  Purposes. 

ws  and  Heifers 

for 
eding  Purposes. 

ws  and  Heifers 
or  Fattening. 

S    'd 
"So  8 

Totals. 

a 

a « 

s  1 

Steerfl 
other 

Auckland  .. 

5,474 

67,619 

85,328 

55,632 

13,594 

! 
142,602     370,249 

Taraoaki    .. 

3,471 

27,543 

91,656 

9,582 

7,359 

85,359 

224,970 

Hawke'B  Bay 

1,734 

22,593 

15,812 

34,937 

3,613 

36,973 

116,662 

Wellington 

4,838 

42,548 

92,612 

44,441 

8,486 

101,514 

294,439 

Marlborough 

249 

859 

4,939 

377 

617 

4,924 

11,865 

Nelson 

578 

4,422 

12,589 

1,689 

2,306 

12,967 

84,551 

Westland  .. 

268 

4,060 

4,707 

2,112 

920 

4,900 

16,967 

Canterbury 

1,473 

10,226 

39,596 

2,257 

5,267 

40,015 

98,834 

Otago 

3,143 

22,940 

73,254 

16,099 

8,205 

71,606 

194,247 

Totals,  1901-1902.. 

21,228 

202,810 

420,493* 

166,126 

50,267 

600,860 

1,361,784 

,      1900-1901 . . 

20,196 

198,884 

406,606* 

150,630 

52,403 

427,961 

1,266,680 

Inerease,  1901-1902 

1,082 

3,926 

13,887 

15,496 

•  • 

72,899 

105,104 

Decrease,  1901-1902 

•  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2,136 

•  • 

.  • 

*Iiioloding  heifers  over  two  years  old  intended  for  dairying:  34,190  in  1900-1901,  and 
89.001  in  1901-1902.  For  actual  number  of  dairy  cows  in  each  county  see  table  on  pages  8Sfr- 


Glassified  according  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the  two  years 
under  review  are : — 


Pare- bred — 

1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

Shorthorn    . . 

63,476 

65,117 

Hereford 

6,598 

6,618 

.  Polled  Angus 

8,886 

8,886 

Ajrrshire 

4,706 

4,609 

Jersey 

4,586 

.3,341 

Other  pure-breds 

9,101 

4,130 

Crosses 

..  1,264,482 

1,164,980 

Totals 


1,861,784 


1,256,680 


Out  of  a  total  of  1,361,784  cattle  in  the  colony,  the  North  Island 
is  shown  to  have  had  1,005,320,  or  74  per  cent.,  while  the  Middle 
Island  had  356,464,  or  26  per  cent.  Similarly,  the  dairy  cows 
and  heifers  intended  for  dairying  in  the  North  Island  numbered 
285,408,  and  in  the  Middle  Island  135,085. 

Thus,  the  North  Island,  which  now  leads  as  regards  number  of 
sheep,  contains  more  than  twice  as  many  dairy  cows  and  other  cattle 
as  the  Middle  Island. 

Of  the  total  number  of  cattle  (1,361,784)  given  above,  381,492 
were  dairy  cows.  It  is  found  impossible  to  give  a  statement  of  the 
actual  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  made,  even  at  the  factories 
only.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  were  in  October,  1901, 
254  cheese   and  butter  factories  and  creameries,  with  255  skim- 
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tmnf-eiaJtaoDS,  reported  lx>  the  X>qMrtment  a!  Agaexibi2r&.  But 
few  of  these  iaetonee  made  any  latimi  to  the  depaitmBixt  of  their 
output  for  the  prevdottc  year,  and  it  is  ihetreiare  impoaeakAe  to  arnve 
jat  the  total  quantity  of  cheese  and  hntter  made.  The  oenfiOK  le- 
tunw  for  Madrch,  1901  show  there  were  t^ieii  S47  fartnriBS  and  903 
^ireacoeriee,  the  animal  ont^nzt  during  the  year  1900  amiwiniiM^  to 
29,768,3X0  Ih.  of  bot^^r  and  139,667  cwt.  of  ehene. 


The  jAecieflae  in  horses  ^  shown  for  thxee 


ldS6 
1891 
189$ 


«« 


107,1821 
2U,040[ 
07^416} 


96^378 


12-50 


At  the  eniunecaticm  nsade  in  1901-1902  (November  to  January), 
the  number  of  bones  was  foond  to  have  increased  to  280,078  (m- 
eluding  406  mules  sad  asses),  for  which  particalars  axe  givim.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  Pnmndsl  District  of  Anckiand  had  1^  ht 
the  most  horses,  Otago  and  Canterbury  following,  Wellington  taking 
fourth  place. 


Provto«UI  EMMrieC. 

BttwIfM* 

OMdtogs. 

?IZmM       ortofoal 

Ck>lte 
uidFilliw 
nnder  Two 
Yean  old.  , 

Toteli. 

TATftnaki 
H4wk«'s  Bsy 
WaUington 
Kftrl  borough 
NalsoD  ,. 
Wastland 
Oantarbury 
Otsgo    ,, 

780 

146 

211 

'        467 

42 

99 

38 

420 

894 

33,411 
8,096 
9,206 

19.979 
2,849 
4,140 
1,098 

22,169 

24,421 

22,298 
6,455 
6,529 

15,122 

1,812 

3,868 

701 

17,371 

19,532 

7,456 

1,990 

1,809 

4,530 

484 

967 

203 

4,644 

6,176 

9,938 
2,138     1 
1,781     ' 
4,529    , 
578    1 
991     i 
226 
6,127  . 
6,868 

73,888 

18,894 

19,536 

44,627 

5,265 

9,555 

2,266 

49,731 

56,391 

280,078* 
266,725* 

13,353 

•  • 

Totsli,  1901-190S 
^       1900-1901 

I     2,696 
.      2,466 

124,869 
120,982 

98,188 
98,487 

27,249 
22,017 

32,176     \ 
27,824 

Inoreaaa 
DeoroMa 

181 

1 1 

8,987 

•  • 

299 

5,232 

•  • 

4,352 

•  • 

*  Inoludlng  406  mulea  and  asees  in  1903,  and  480  in  1001. 

ClaRaifled  acoording  to  breed,  the  numbers  for  the  two  years 
under  revitiW  are  : — 


1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

Thoroughbred     . . 

6,645 

6,118 

Huitter  And  hackney 

26,736 

96,917 

Oarriage  and  trotting 

19,899 

18,999 

Lighi  ordinary    . . 

114,321 

106,067 

Draught 

99,604 

97,469 

Ponies  under  14  hands 

12,567 

10,675 

Mulea  And  Maea  . . 

406 

480 

Totals 


280,078 


266,725 


PIGS. 
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It  has  long  been  expected  that  the  export  of  New  Zealand  horses 
to  AastraUa  and  India  would  assume  large  proportions.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  trade  has  not  developed  to  the  extent  anticipated.  The 
opinion  has  been  often  expressed  that  more  might  be  done  than  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  following  figures  will  show  the  position  for 
the  years  1885,  1890,  1896,  1896,  and  1898  to  1901 :— 


Exported  to 

1886. 

1800. 

1806. 

1806. 

18RR. 

1899. 

1900. 

loo: 

Viotona 

..       133 

92 

10 

22 

41 

12 

29 

38 

New  South  Wales 

..  2,687 

197 

53 

53 

39 

70 

19 

55 

Queenaland 

•  •                 •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

Taamania 

..       113 

27 

1 

1 

1 

16 

9 

5 

Piji 

32 

57 

12 

2 

3 

4 

16 

50 

BMigal 

34 

235 

94 

151 

116 

105 

69 

106 

BrasU.. 

•  •                  •  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

South  Sea  Islands 

13 

18 

15 

14 

9 

6 

8 

8 

United  Kingdom 

•  •                 •  • 

5 

6 

1 

2 

3 

1 

United  States  of  Amerioa  ( W.  Coast)       10 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

1 

•  • 

Cape  Colony 

•  •                 •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

600 

2 

Natal  .. 

•  •                 •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

Bmgapofe 

•  •                 •  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

3,022    628    193    249    210    219    756    265 

The  military  requirements  for  the  Gape  Colony  caused  an  in- 
<sreaBe  for  the  year  1900. 

Pigs, 

Pigs  have  decreased  since  1891,  when  the  number  was  308,812, 
against  224,024  in  1901-1902.  The  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table  are  those  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Department,  and  for 
1901-1902  show  a  decrease  of  26,951  in  the  total  number  of  pigs 
kept  in  the  previous  year.  The  Auckland  Provincial  District  has  far 
more  pigs  than  any  other. 

NuMBBB  OF  Pigs  in  bach  Pbovinoial  Distbict. 


Provincial 
District. 

Boars  for 

Stnd 
Purposes. 

3arrow8  and 

Sows  over 
One  Year  old, 
for  Fattening. 

Sows  kept 
solely  for 
Breeding 
Purposes. 

Barrows  and 

Sows  under 

One  Tear 

old. 

Totals. 

Anckland 
Taranatd 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson    . . 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Otago     .. 

1,483 

457 

219 

1,001 

96 

169 

46 

886 

626 

9,787 
2,363 
1,119 
2,440 

517 
1,023 

402 
1,735 
2,569 

8,985 
2,769 
1,363 
5,688 

504 
1,004 

187 
6,318 
3,332 

41,600 

14,705 

5,849 

29,432 

2,583 

6,620 

1,028 

42,044 

23,075 

61,855 

20,294 

8,550 

38,561 

3,700 

8,816 

1,663 

50,988 

29,602 

TotaU,  1901-1902 
.       1900-1901 

4,983 
6,608 

21,955 
27,423 

30,150 
34,876 

166,936 
183,068 

224,024 
250,975 

Decrease 

625 

5,468 

4,726 

16,132 

26,951 
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The  approximate  Qumbers  of  the  different  breeds  were : — 


1901-1902. 

1900-1901. 

Pure  Berkshire 

..     34,891 

37,882 

Pure  Yorkshire 

..       8,549 

5,635 

Other  pure-breds 

..       2,194 

1,272 

Grosses 

..  183,390 

206,186 

Totals     . . 

..  224,024 

250,976 

Ostrich-farming, 

Ostrich  farming  has  been  attempted  in  New  Zealand,  both  in 
Canterbury  and  Auckland.  (See  Year-book,  1897,  page  813,  and 
also  special  article  in  Part  III.  of  Year-book  of  1899,  entitled  "  The 
Heir  of  the  Moa.") 


SECTION   XVIII.— VITAL   STATISTICS. 


Births. 

Thb  number  of  births  registered  in  the  colony  during  1901  was 
20,491  or  26*34  in  every  1,000  persons  living.  The  rate  is  higher 
than  those  for  the  five  preceding  years,  but  from  1881  until  the 
year  1899  there  was  a  regular  fall.  The  number  of  births  registered 
in  a  year  reached  19,846  in  1884,  after  which  it  fell  to  17,876  in 
1892,  rising  year  by  year  to  18,955  in  1898,  falling  in  1899  to  18,835, 
but  again  rising  to  19,546  in  1900,  and  20,491  in  1901. 

The  birth-rate  for  1901  was  a  little  higher  than  that  for 
1896,  but  the  rise  over  this  period  of  six  years  is  very  slight. 
The  recovery  since  1899  is,  however,  satisfactory  (1*22  per  1,000 
persons). 

The  figures  for  each  year  are  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  subsequent  particulars  given  as  to  marriages  solem- 
nised and  the  growth  of  population  : — 


Year. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


Number  of 
BirthB. 
19,009 
19,202 
19,846 
19,693 
19,299 
19.135 
18,902 
18,457 
18,278 
18.273 


Bate  per  1,000 

of  Population. 

37-32 

36-28 
35-91 
34-35 
33-15 
3209 
31-22 
3007 
29*44 
29-01 


Year. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Number  of 
BirthB. 
17,876 
18,187 
18,528 
18,546 
18,612 
18,737 
18,955 
18,835 
19,546 
20,491 


Bate  per  1.000 
of  Population. 

27-83 

27-50 

27-28 

26-78 

26-33 

25-96 

26-74 

2512 

25-60 

26-34 


1891  18.273  29*01  1901  20.491  2634 

The  marriages  have  increased  numerically,  and  the  population 
of  the  colony  also. 


^7^^^ 

Number  of 

xear. 

Marriages. 

1881 

3,277 

1882 

3,600 

1883 

3.612 

1884 

3,800 

1885 

3,813 

1886 

3.488 

1887 

8,563 

1888 

3,617 

1889 

3,632 

1890 

3,797 

1891 

3,805 

Mean  I'opiila- 
tion  (exoladtDg 
MaorlB). 
493.482 
509.309 
529,292 
652,590 
673,362 
582,117 
596,374 
606,371 
612,716 
620,780 
629,783 


Year. 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Number  of 
Marriages. 

4,002 
4.115 
4,178 
4.110 
4,843 
4,928 
5,091 
5,461 
5.860 
6,095 


Mean  Popula- 
tion (excluding 
Maoris). 
642,245 
661,349 
679,196 
692.417 
706.846 
721,609 
736,260 
749,984 
763,594 
777,968 
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In  the  yeax  1881  there  were  in  New  Zealand  5*72  births  to  every 
marriage  in  the  previous  year,  and  in  1901  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  3*50  births  to  each  marriage. 

In  the  Austrahan  States  a  similar  decrease  is  noticeable.  In 
Tictoria  the  namber  of  children  to  a  marriage  for  the  year  1880  was 
4-99,  but  fell  to  405  m  1898.  In  New  South  Wales  the  figures  are 
5*0  and  4- 11  for  the  same  years  respectively. 

The  average  number  of  children  born  to  a  marriage  for  the  de- 
cennial period  1891-1900  was,  in  New  South  Wales,  4*79 ;  Victoria, 
4-39 ;  and  in  New  Zealand,  3*87.  In  England  and  Wales  for  the 
period  1890-99  the  average  was  409,  in  Scotland  4*36,  and  in 
Ireland  483. 

New  Zealand  had  in  1880  the  highest  birth-rate  (40*78)  ;  in 
1900  the  case  was  reversed  ;  but  in  1901  the  New  Zealand  rate  was 
higher  than  that  of  Victoria. 

The  fall  over  ten  years  is  calculated  as  under : — 


BiBTH-BATES  PBB  1,000  OF  POPULATION. 


State  or  Ck>lony. 


1(WB« 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1890. 


1897. 


1898. 


IvWif. 


1900. 


1901. 


Queensland 
l?ew  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania 
New  Zealand  . . 


36-84 
33-89 
32  54 
32-41 
3309 
32-47 
27-83 


33-7331-86 
33-3331-48 
31-2829-16 
31-7630-49 
34-22  28-27 
33-9231-11 
27-60  27-28 


32-85 
30-66 
28-56 
30-23 
26-30 
80-09 
26-78 


30 
28 
27 
28 
22 
28 
26 


06 
35 
33 
46 
65 
16 
33 


29-92128-28 
28-4227-14 
26-69I25-72 
26  97'24-98 
25-82  29-35 


27-73 


26-24 


25-96  25-74 


27-31 80*21. 28-28 
27-10'27-48|    .. 
26-71 25-82  25-77 
25-51 125-78     .. 
30  64  31-46     .. 
25-98  28-25128  40 
25-12  25  60  26-34 


This  table  also  shows  that  although  New  Zealand  had  in  1900 
the  lowest  birth-rate  in  Australasia,  the  fall  has  been  much  less  in 
this  colony  since  1892  than  in  the  others. 

A  declining  birth-rate  is  noticeable  in  many  civilised  countries, 
and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  serious  consequences  that  may 
result  by  statisticians  and  political  economists.  That  the  fertility 
of  women  in  New  Zealand  is  decreasing  further  facts  will  tend  to 
how. 

Taking  the  number  of  married  women  in  New  Zealand  at  what 
may  be  considered  the  child-bearing  ages  (i.e.,  from  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  years,  inclusive)  as  shown  by  each  census  since  1878,  and  for 
the  same  years  the  number  of  legitimate  births  (excluding  plural) 
registered,  the  birth-rate  per  1,000  married  women  of  the  above- 
stated  ages  is  easily  found,  and  is  shown  to  be  steadily  declining. 
In  1878  the  rate  was  837  per  1,000,  in  1896  it  had  fallen  to  252,  and 
in  1901  to  244,  or,  in  other  words,  in  1878  one  married  woman  of 
the  ages  specified  in  every  three  gave  birth  to  a  child,  while  in  1901 
the  rate  was  1  in  4  only.  The  figures  for  each  census  ^ear  are  given 
below,  and  are  followea  by  a  table  showing  the  declimng  birth-rate, 
and  the  increase  in  the  marriage-rate,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


BIRTHS. 
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BIBTH-RATB8    (LbOITIMATB)   FEB    1,000    MaBRIBD    WOMBN     at     OnHiD-BBABINa 

A0B8  FOB  BACH  Census  Ybab,  1878  to  1901. 


Namber  of 

Number 
of  Legitimate 

B&tiis 
(Confinements). 

Birth-rate 

Teiur  (Geneiu). 

Harried  Women 
between 

perl/)00 
Married  Women 

15  and  46  Tears 
of  Age. 

of  from  15  to  45 
Years  of  Age. 

1878 

50,995 

17,196 

337-2 

1881       .. 

57,458 

18,008 

313-3 

1886 

62.704 

18,582 

295-5 

1891 

63,165 

17.455 

276-3 

1896       .. 

69,807 

17,596 

2521 

1901       .. 

79,406 

19,855 

243*8 

BiBTH    AND    MaBBIAOB   BaTBS    IN    THB    UnITBD    KINGDOM,    1886,    1891,     1896,. 

AND   1900. 

« 

Births.  Marriages. 


MAfl-n 

Bate  per 

Bate  per 

Ye«r. 

Population. 

Number. 

1.000  of 

Number. 

1,000  of 

Population. 

Population* 

1886 

.     36,313,582 

1,145,683 

31-55 

241,180 

6-64 

1891 

.     37,796,390 

1,148.259 

30-38 

275,970 

7-30 

1896 

.     39,464,582 

1.152,122 

29-19 

296,089 

750 

1900 

.     40,909,925 

1,158,921 

28-33 

310,770 

7-60 

The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstract  for 
the  United  Kingdom,  1886  to  1900  "  (forty-eighth  number),  pub* 
lished  in  August,  1901. 

The  birth-rates  for  ten  years  in  Great  Britain  and  certain  coun- 
tries of  the  European  Continent  are  given  from  the  report  of  the 
Begistrar-General  of  England.  The  rates  in  England  and  Wales,, 
and  in  Scotland,  are  higher  than  those  in  New  Zealand,  but  the 
rate  for  Ireland  is  lower.  For  1891  and  following  years  France  has 
the  lowest  rate  of  all  quoted  • — 

BiBTH-BATBS  IN  EUROPEAN  OoUNTaiBS,   1891   TO  1899. 


Namber  of  Birthe  per  1,000  of  Mean  Population. 

riAnnfcriAa 

1801. 

1892. 

180S. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

Hungary 

42-8 

40*3 

42-5 

41-3 

41-5 

40-3 

401 

37-5 

390 

Aoatria 

381 

36*2 

37-9 

36-7 

38-6 

880 

37-5 

36-2 

37.1 

Itdy.. 

37-3 

36-3 

36-6 

35-7 

351 

350 

350 

33-8 

34-2 

German  Empire 

370 

36-7 

36-7 

35-8 

361 

36-3 

360 

36-2 

35-9 

Netherlands    . . 

33-7 

32-0 

33-8 

32-7 

32-8 

32-7 

32*5 

31-9 

32-0 

Scotland 

31-2 

30-8 

310 

301 

30-4 

30-9 

30-6 

30-8 

30-5 

Norway 

30-9 

29-6 

30-7 

29-7 

30-5 

30-4 

30-0 

30-3 

30-9 

England    and 

81-4 

30-6 

30-8 

29-6 

30*4 

29-7 

29-7 

29-4 

29-3 

Wales 

Belgium 

29-6 

28-9 

29-5 

29-0 

28-6 

290 

290 

28-6 

28-8 

Sweden 

28-3 

270 

27-4 

271 

27-5 

272 

26-7 

26-2 

271 

Switserland 

27-8 

27-4 

27-7 

27-1 

27-1 

27-9 

281 

28-4 

28-9 

Ireland 

231 

22-6 

230 

22-9 

23*2 

23-6 

23*5 

23-2 

22-9 

France 

22-6 

22-8 

22-7 

22-3 

21-7 

22*5 

22-3 

21-8 

21-9 
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From  the  yeax  1895  marriages  have  shown  an  increase,  the  rate 
being  then  5*94  per  1,000  of  population.  In  1901  the  rate  rose  to 
7-83,  the  highest  record  since  1878,  when  it  was  797  per  1,000  of 
mean  population.  The  number  of  marriages  solemnised  in  1901  was 
6,095,  an  increase  of  235  on  the  number  for  1900. 


1874. 

18R6. 

1891. 

1806. 

1896. 

lonf. 

1900. 

Qaeensland 

. .     8-62 

8-67 

7-18 

606 

603 

6-78 

6-88 

New  South  Wales 

. .     7-70 

7-99 

7-39 

6*59 

6-66 

6-89 

7-38 

Victoria 

..     6-33 

7-84 

7-69 

6-48 

6-63 

701 

6-96 

South  Australia 

..     800 

6-24 

7-31 

6-20 

618 

624 

6*50 

Western  Australia 

..     6-96 

7-98 

800 

8-45 

9-89 

9-89 

10-27 

Tasmania 

..     6  83 

7-26 

6-63 

5-88 

6-29 

6-37 

7-71 

New  Zealand 

. .     8-81 

5-99 

604 

6-86 

6-91 

728 

7-67 

In  April,  1896,  New  Zealand  had  83,659  children  living  under 
the  age  of  5  years,  and  in  March,  1901,  the  number  was  86,806,  an 
increase  of  3,147,  although  the  population  at  all  ages  increased  in 
the  quinquennium  by  9*86  per  cent.  Between  1886  and  1891  the 
children  living  under  5  years  actually  decreased  in  number  by  3,624, 
the  increase  of  population  of  all  ages  (8-33  per  cent.)  being  less 
than  between  1891  and  1896  (12-24  per  cent.],  or  1896  and  1901 
(9*86  per  cent.).  The  number  of  children  unaer  one  year  to  the 
total  population  at  all  ages,  according  to  the  results  of  four  cen- 
suses, was : — 

ChUdren  under   Total  Popolalioo 
One  Year.  (all  Ages). 

Censas,  1886  ..  ..  ..  18,355  578,482 

1891  ..  ..  ..  16,443  626,658 

1896  ..  ..  ..  17,070  703,360 

1901  ..  ..  ..  18,381  772.719 

Thus,  in  1886,  with  a  population  of  578,482  persons,  there  were 
18,355  children  under  one  year,  against  18,381  children  of  that  age 
in  1901,  with  a  population  of  772,719  persons. 

The  births  registered  in  1885  were  19,693,  against  18,546  in  1895, 
and  20,491  in  1901.  The  birth-rate  fell  from  34-35  per  1,000  of  the 
population  in  1885  to  26-78  in  1895,  and  to  26*34  in  1901. 

Deducting  1,469,  the  number  of  deaths  of  children  under  one 
year  registered  in  1900,  from  19,546,  the  number  of  births  for  that 
year,  leaves  18,077,  or  within  304  of  the  living  children  under  one 
year  at  the  time  of  the  last  census. 

Twin  Bibths. 

There  were  190  cases  of  twin  births  (380  children),  and  triplets 
were  registered  in  three  instances,  in  1901.  The  number  of  children 
bom  was  20,491 ;  the  number  of  mothers  was  20,295 :  thus  on  an 
average  one  mother  in  every  107  gave  birth  to  twins,  against  102 
in  1900,  106  m  1899,  97  in  1898,  and  101  m  1897  and  18%.  In 
1895  the  proportion  was  one  in  93,  and  in  1894  one  in  103. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 
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Illegitimaot. 

The  births  of  937  children  were  illegitimate :  thus  46  in  every 
1,000  children  born  were  bom  out  of  wedlock,  the  same  number  as 
in  1900. 

The  following  table  gives  the  rabes  of  illegitimacy  in  Australasia. 
The  rate  in  New  Zealand  is  less  than  in  any  of  the  Australian  States 
except  South  Australia : — 

PbOPOBTION  of  IlLBOITIMATE  BiBTHS  in  EYBBY  100  BiBTHS. 


Ymt. 


Qaeens- 
land. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tasmania. 


New 
Zealand. 


1890 

4-85 

5-26 

609 

2-50 

•  • 

405 

1891 

4-65 

5-36 

5-86 

2-93 

•  • 

3-72 

1892 

505 

6-71 

6-69 

2-93 

5-89 

4-75 

1893 

4-97 

616 

5-46 

2-84 

4-17 

4*41 

1894 

4-52 

614 

6-50 

305 

4-66 

509 

1895 

4-93 

6-51 

5-83 

313 

4-47 

4-97 

1896 

6-22 

5-71 

563 

345 

5-61 

5-91 

1897 

602 

6-58 

5-42 

3-53 

5-27 

5-74 

1898 

604 

6*98 

5-29 

3-62 

499 

5-09 

1899 

5-97 

715 

5-49 

3-95 

4-91 

608 

1900 

640 

701 

5-91 

424 

4-82 

5-43 

1901 

5-93 

7-16 

5-58 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3-30 
3-49 
3-32 
3-70 
3-80 
4-50 
4-48 
4-41 
4*23 
4*40 
4-63 
4-57 


These  figures  show  a  rise  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births 
to  every  100  births  for  this  colony,  amounting  to  1-27  for  the  period 
1890-1901. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  were  19,299  in  1886  and 
20,491  in  1901,  while  the  illegitimate  births  rose  from  602  to  937. 
The  causes  that  led  to  the  fall  in  the  birth-rate  certainly  did  not 
greatly  affect  the  number  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  number  of  spinsters  in  the  colony  between  15  and  45 
increased  during  the  ten  years  from  65,035  (census  1891)  to  100,310 
(census  1901),  or  at  the  rate  of  55*9  per  cent.,  while  the  illegitimate 
births  increased  from  638  to  937,  or  at  the  rate  of  46*9  per  cent.  only. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  larger  proportion  of  illegiti- 
inate  births  now  obtaining  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  increased  looseness  of  living  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  ''  The  Wealth  and  Progress  of 
New  South  Wales,  1900-1901,"  showing  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  per 
100  births  in  Australasia  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  are  based  on 
statistics  for  a  period  of  five  years : — 


Ulegitimate 
BirthB 

Ulegitimate 
Births 

CoQQtry. 

Country. 

per  Cent. 

percent. 

New  South  Wales 

6-88 

Tasmania 

665 

Violorift 

6-65 

New  Zealand . . 

4-42 

Qaeensland 

5-94 

England  and  Wales     . . 

415 

South  Australia 

3-76 

Ireland 

2-65 

Western  AustraUa 

506        1 

Scotland 

6-97 
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Of  the  total  number  of  children  bom  in  Australasia  during  the 
five  years  ended  1900,  5*75  per  cent,  were  illegitimate,  as  com- 
pared with  4*42  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period 
1895-99. 

The  figures  in  the  next  table,  which  give  the  percentages  of 
illegitimate  births  in  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  also  cover  in 
most  cases  a  period  of  five  years,  1895-99. 


Country. 

niegitiTnate 
Births 

Country. 

megitimat* 
mitha 

per  Cent. 

per  Cent. 

Germany 

9-21 

France 

8-26 

Prussia 

7-84 

Belgium 

8-51 

Bavaria 

1400 

Netherlands 

2-71 

Saxony 

12-90 

Sweden 

10-80 

Anstria 

14-65 

Norway 

736 

Hungary 

9-01 

Italy 

6-34 

For  England  and  Wales  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  to 
the  total  births  in  1899  was  4  per  cent.,  having  gradually  dimi- 
nished from  7  per  cent,  in  1845.  The  minimum  rate  was  2*8  per 
cent.,  in  Essex,  and  the  maximum  6*6  per  cent.,  in  Herefordshire. 
For  London  the  percentage  was  86. 

The  average  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  Scotland  in  1897 
was  7*0  per  cent.,  the  rate  varying  from  3*5  per  cent.,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshire, to  141  in  Wigtownshire ;  but  in  Ireland  in  that  year  the 
extremely  low  average  of  2*6  per  cent,  obtained,  the  rate  varying 
from  0*7  in  Connaught  to  3*6  in  Ulster. 

Thb  Lboitimation  Act. 

An  important  Act  was  passed  in  1894,  entitled  the  Legitima- 
tion Act,  which  makes  provision  for  the  legitimation  of  children 
bom  before  marriage  on  the  subsequent  marriage  of  their  parents. 
Under  this  Act  any  child  bom  out  of  wedlock,  whose  parents 
afterwards  marry,  is  deemed  to  be  legitimised  by  such  marriage 
on  the  birth  being  registered  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
Act.  For  legitimation  purposes  Registrars  must  register  a  birth 
when  called  upon  to  do  so  by  any  person  claiming  to  be  the  father 
of  an  illegitimate  child;  but  such  person  is  required  to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  he  is  the  father,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  there  existed  no  legal  impediment  to  his  marriage  with  the 
mother  of  the  child.  He  has  silso  to  produce  the  evidence  of  his 
marriage.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  cases  dealt  with  under  the 
Act  registration  becomes  the  test  of  legitimacy.  In  the  December 
quarter  of  1894,  11  children  were  legitimised ;  in  1895  the  number 
was  68;  in  1896,  56;  in  1897,  48;  in  1898,  59;  in  1899,  41;  in 
1900,  62;  and  in  1901,  47;  making  altogether  392  legitimati<ms 
since  the  passing  of  the  law. 
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"  The  Infant  Life  Protection  Act,  1896.'* 

By  this  statute  it  has  been  rendered  unlawful  for  a  person  to 
take  charge,  for  payment,  of  an  infant  to  maintain  or  nurse  for 
more  than  three  days  without  holding  license  as  an  infants'  home 
keeper.  The  house  of  such  a  person  must  be  registered  as  an  in- 
fants' home. 

The  administration  of  this  law  is  a  matter  entirely  managed  by 
the  police,  and  the  Commissioner  reports  the  working  to  be  satis- 
factory. The  licensed  homes  are  periodically  inspected  by  the 
police  authorities,  and  the  results  have  shown  that  licensees 
generally  comply  with  the  required  conditions,  the  homes  and 
infants  being  well  looked  after. 

Births  and  Birth-rates  in  the  Four  Chief  Cities. 

The  total  number  of  births  registered  as  occurring  in  the  four 
chief  centres  and  suburbs  in  1901  was  5,234,  as  against  4,875  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  births  in  the  four  cities  rose  from  3,098  in  1900  to  3,161  in 
1901,  and  in  the  suburban  boroughs  from  1,777  to  2,073.  The 
birth-rates  for  1901  were  : — 


Auckland  City     . . 

and  five  suburban  boroughs 
Wellington  City  . . 

,  and  three  suburban  boroughs 

Christchurch  City 

«  and  four  suburban  boroughs 

Dunedin  City 

and  eight  suburban  boroughs 


Birth-rates  per  1.000  of 
Mean  Popalatioo. 

3000 


26  35 
24  12 
2204 


28-25 
26-87 
2612 
24-26 


Thus,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  suburbs  the  rate  is  raised  at  Wel- 
lington, Christchurch  and  Dunedin,  but  lowered  at  Auckland.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Auckland  has  the  highest  rate,  Wellington 
next  highest,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  following  with  intervals. 
The  difference  between  the  Auckland  rate  (2825)  and  the  Dunedin 
rate  (24-26)  is  considerable.  The  birth-rate  for  the  whole  colony 
for  1901  was  26-84  per  thousand.  Auckland  and  Wellington  are 
thus  over  the  average,  Christchurch  and  Dunedin  below  it. 

Taking  the  births  in  the  four  central  boroughs  without  their 
suburbs,  and  comparing  the  numbers  for  1901  and  1900,  an  in- 
crease for  1901  is  observed  at  Auckland  of  9,  at  Wellington  of 
23,  at  Christchurch  of  6,  and  at  Dunedin  of  26.  The  figures  for  the 
last  five  years  are  : — 


1897. 

1896. 

itw. 

1900. 

1901. 

Auckland  (without  suburbs)  . . 

906 

916 

988 

1,028 

1,037 

Wellington 

1,067 

1,065 

1,036 

1,127 

1,150 

Christchurch 

876 

890 

840 

417 

423 

Dunedin                  ^ 

498 

607 

490 

526 

551 
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The  birth-rates  for  three  of  the  central  boroughs  in  1901  show  a 
rise  (one  a  decrease)  when  compared  with  1900.  In  Anckland  the 
rate  rose  from  2931  to  3000 ;  in  Wellington,  from  25*76  to  26*35  ; 
in  Christchurch,  from  21*51  to  24*12 ;  but  fell  in  Dunedin,  from 
2207  to  2204.  The  rates  for  five  years,  1897  to  1901,  are  as 
iollows : — 

Births  per  1,000  of  Population. 


1807. 

1808. 

1890. 

1900. 

1901. 

Auckland  (without  suburbs)  . . 

28*29 

26-96 

25-77 

>  29*81 

30  00 

Wellington              « 

27*71 

25-75 

24*24 

25-76 

26  35 

Obristchuroh          » 

21-8S 

2207 

18-74 

2151 

2412 

Dunedin                  . 

21-64 

2161 

20*82 

22  07 

22  04 

N  ATUBALIS  ATION . 

AlieDS  residing  in  the  colony  may,  on  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  His  Majesty,  obtain  letters  of  naturalisation  entithng 
them  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  priyileges  that  a  natural-bom 
subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  enjoy  or  transmit  within  this 
colony.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  aliens  (220  men  and  18 
women)  were  naturalised  in  1901. 

The  number  belonging  to  each  nationality  was  as  under  : — 

NUMBSB  OF   AlilBMS  NATUBALISBD   IN   1901. 


Natives  of — 

M. 

p. 

Natives  of —                                   m.    f. 

(German  Empire . . 

46 

10 

Netherlands                                 4      0 

Norway  and  Sweden 

53 

3 

Qreeoe   ..             ..             ..       7     0 

Denmark 

26 

2 

Switzerland         ..             ..       9     0 

Russia,  Poland,  and  Finland    14 

1 

Belgium               ..             ..       11 

France  aod  possessions    . . 

13 

0 

Portugal  and  poasesaions  . .       7     0 

Italy 

11 

0 

Turkey  and  Syria               . .       2     0 

Austria-Hungary 

8 

1 

Spain     ..             ..             ..       10 

China    .  >             •  >             . . 

3 

0 

Wallis  Island       ..             ..       10 

United  States  of  America 

13 

0 

Cook  Islands       . .             . .       10 

The  number  of  natives  of  eac 

h  country  naturalised  durine  the 

last  twenty  years  is  next 

shown,— 

Natives  of — 

Natives  of — 

Qermany 

.      1, 

,454 

Franoe     ..             ,.             ..        119 

Sweden  and  Norway 

.       1,069 

Netherlands           ..             ..          50 

Denmark 

775 

Qreeoe      ..            ..             ..          45 

China 
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Portugal  ..                            ..          46 

Italy  and  SicUy    . . 

180 

United  States  of  America    . .          6:2 

Switzerland 

163 

Belgium   ..            ..             ..          27 

Russia    .. 

186 

Other  countries      . .             . .          84 

Austria- Hungary . . 

195 

Total          ..             ..     4.792 

By  section  2  of  "The  Aliens  Act  Amendment  Act,  1882,"  re- 
pealed and  re-enacted  hy  section  2  of  "  The  Aliens  Act  Amendment 
Act,  1892,"  it  is  provided  that  when  the  father,  or  mother  being  a 
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widow,  has  obtained  naturalisation  in  the  colony,  every  child  who 
daring  infancy  has  become  resident  with  them  in  New  Zealand 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  naturalised,  and  shall  have  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  natural-bom  subject. 

Mabbiaoes. 

The  marriages  for  1901  show  an  increase  on  the  number  for 
the  previous  year.  The  number  was  6,096,  or  235  more  than  in 
190O.  The  marriage-rate  rose  from  7*67  per  1,000  persons  living  in 
190O  to  7*83  in  1901,  the  rate  for  the  latter  year  being  the  highest 
obtained  since  1878,  when  it  stood  at  7*97  per  1,000  persons.  The 
improvement  shown  during  the  last  six  years  sets  New  Zealand 
in  a  good  position  relatively  to  the  Australian  States. 

The  rates  for  a  series  of  fourteen  consecutive  years  were  : — 

Mabbiaoes  pbb  1,000  of  the  Population. 


Tear. 


Queens- 
land. 


New  South 
Wales. 


Victoria. 


Sooth 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


Tas- 
mania. 


New 
Zealand. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


8-63 

7-37 

803 

6-70 

7-18 

6-58 

8-37 

6-76 

814 

6-47 

6*99 

6-50 

8-49 

714 

8-21 

706 

5-80 

6-64 

7-18 

7-39 

7-69 

7-31 

800 

663 

6-67 

6-77 

6-64 

6-51 

7-29 

6-61 

5-91 

6-40 

599 

6-26 

6-34 

5-61 

6-70 

6-20 

5-98 

609 

6-24 

5-43 

6-23 

6-85 

6-00 

5-88 

6-83 

5-32 

606 

6-59 

6-48 

6-20 

8-45 

5-88 

605 

6-72 

6-36 

5-46 

10-73 

6-23 

603 

6-66 

6-53 

618 

9-89 

6-29 

6-78 

6-89 

701 

6-24 

989 

6-37 

6-88 

7-38 

6-96 

6-60 

10-27 

7-71 

6-61 

7-68 

6-99 

6*44 

9-66 

768 

5-97 
5-94 
612 
604 
6-23 
6*22 
616 
6-94 
6-86 
6-83 
6-91 
728 
7-67 
7-88 


But  the  improved  rate  for  this  colony  is  still  lower  than  the 
rate  for  some  European  countries. 


Mabbiaoes  in  bybbt  1,000  of  the  Population. 

German  Empire 

Belgium 

Hungary 

England  and  Wales 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Spain 

Denmark 

Scotland 

Prance 

Netherlands 

Italy 

Norway 

Sweden 

Ireland 


1899 

8-6 

1899 

8-2 

1899 

90 

1899 

8-3 

1899 

7-8 

1899 

8-2 

1894 

7-8 

1899 

7-6 

1899 

7-7 

1899 

7-5 

1899 

7-4 

1899 

7-4 

1899 

7-2 

1899 

6-3 

1899 

4-9 
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Of  the  marriages  solemnised  in  1901,  5,549  were  between 
bachelors  and  spinsters,  180  between  bachelors  and  widows,  271 
between  widowers  and  spinsters,  and  95  between  widowers  and 
widows. 

Divorced  men  and  women  have  been  classified  as  bachelors  or 
spinsters:  38  divorced  men  and  46  divorced  women  were  married 
during  the  year. 

Included  amongst  spinsters  are  nine  married  women,  and 
amongst  the  bachelors  two  married  men,  who  elected  to  go 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  other  persons  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  provisions  of  section  204,  subsection  (5),  of  •*  The 
Criminal  Code  Act,  1893,"  which  runs :  **  No  one  commits  bigamy 
by  going  through  a  form  of  marriage  if  he  or  she  has  been  con- 
tmually  absent  from  his  or  her  wife  or  husband  for  seven  years 
then  last  past,  and  is  not  proved  to  have  known  that  his  wife  or  her 
husband  was  alrve  at  any  time  during  those  seven  years/* 

The  total  number  of  marriages  solemnized  (6,095)  does  not 
include  marriages  where  both  parties  are  of  the  aboriginal  native 
race,  such  persons  being  exempted  from  the  necessity  of  compiying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Marriage  Act,  although  at  liberty  to  take 
advantage  thereof.  Fourteen  marriages  in  which  both  parties  were 
Maoris  were  contracted  in  1901  in  terms  of  the  Act :  12  by 
Eegistrars,  1  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Presb^-terian  Church,  and  \ 
bv  a  Weslevan  minister. 

BACHEIiOBS   AND   SPLNSTfiBS   IN    NeW    ZeALAKD. 

The  results  of  three  censuses  in  respect  of  the  number  of 
bachelors  of  20  years  and  upwards,  and  spinsters  of  15  years  and 
upwards,  in  the  colony  show  some  interesting  features.  In  1891 
there  was  an  excess  of  bachelors  over  the  spinsters  amounting  to 
3,497  men.  But  by  189(5  not  only  had  the  preponderance  of  the 
male  element  been  lost,  but  an  excess  of  spinsters  over  bachelors 
was  reported  amounting  to  1,786  women,  while  in  1901  this  excess 
had  risen  to  3,572  women. 

It  is  noticeable  how  differently  the  nimibcrs  for  the  pro- 
vincial districts  have  been  affected  by  the  process  in  operation.  An 
excess  of  bachelors  was  preserved  in  Auckland,  TaranaJd,  Hawke's 
Bay,  Wellington,  Marlborough,  Nelson,  and  Westland  from  1891  to 
1901.  In  Canterbury,  however,  an  excess  of  spinsters  was  found 
in  1891  of  2,516,  which  increased  to  3,997  in  18%  and  to  4.918 
in  1901 ;  while  m  Otago  an  excess  of  773  spinsters  in  1891  increased 
to  2,066  in  1896,  and  diminished  slightly  in  1901  when  there  were 
1,899  more  spinsters  than  bachelors.  These  two  important  districts 
of  the  Middle  Island  have  lost  large  nimibers  of  bachelors  by 
departures  to  the  North  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  particulars  for  each  piDvincial 
district : — 
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Census,  1891.         | 

Census,  1696. 

Census,  1901. 

Provincial  Districts. 

Excess  of 

Bachelors 

over  Spinsters. 

Excess  of 

Spinsters 

over  Bachelors. 

Excess  of 

Bachelors 

over  Spinsters. 

Excess  of 

Spinsters 

over  Bachelors. 

Excess  of 

Bachelors 

over  Spinsters. 

Excess  of 

Spinsters 

over  Bachelors. 

Total  excess     . . 

3,497 

•  • 

•  • 

1,786 

•  • 

3,572 

Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Marlborough 
Nelson  .. 
Westland 
Canterbury 
Otago    . . 
Chatham  Islands 
Kermadeo  Islands 

156 

121 
1,337 
2,129 

644 
1,486 

900 

•  • 

1 

15 

•  • 

2,516 
773 

•  • 

2 

703 
524 
1,142 
637 
183 
680 
601 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

3,997 
2,066 

•  • 

•  • 

521 
805 
425 
32 
158 
637 
666 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

4,918 
1,899 

•  • 

•  • 

Marriages  by  Ministers  op  various  Denominations. 

Of  the  marriages  in  the  year  1901,  24-91  per  cent,  vvere  solemnised 
by  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  24-48  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  13*  19  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  the 
Wesleyan  and  other  Methodist  Churches,  10*53  per  cent,  by  ministers 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  10*20  per  cent,  by  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  and  16*69  per  cent,  by  Registrars. 

The  following  shows  the  proportions  of  marriages  by  ministers 
of  the  principal  denominations  in  the  past  eight  years,  and  the 
percentages  of  these  denominations  to  the  total  population  : — 


Denomination. 

Percentage  of  Marriages. 

Percentaf<e  of 
Denomination 
to  Total  Popu- 
lation in  1901. 

1894. 

1895. 

1 
1896. 

1897. 

1808. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

Church  of  England 
Presbyterians 
Wesleyans  and  other 

Methodists 
Roman  Catholics  . . 
Otherdenominations 

By  Registrars     . . 

22-86 
25-30 
15-99 

10-08 

665 

19-12 

22-74 
24.32 
1569 

1119 

7-29 

18-77 

10000 

22-86 
2501 
17-92 

10-26 

605 

17-90 

23-00 
25-44 
17-61 

1012 

5-86 

17-97 

23-37 
26-02 
13-98 

10-37 

9-25 

17-01 

2417 
25-30 
12  91 

10-87 

984 

17-41 

10000 

22  68 
26-38 
13-23 

10-82 
10-20 
16-69 

24-91 
24-48 
13-19 

10-53 
10-20 
16-69 

40-84 
22-87 
10-86 

14-23 
11-20 

•  • 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 

Marriage  by  the  Registrar  is  found  to  be  less  frequent  than 
it  was  eight  years  ago,  the  percentage  falling  from  19*12  in  1894 
to  16*69  in  1901. 
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Mabriaoe  Beoisteb  sioned  bt  Mabk. 

Of  the  men  married  in  1901,  28,  or  4*59  in  every  1,000,  and  of 
the  women  38,  or  6*23  per  1,000,  signed  the  register  hy  maiira. 

The  illiteracy  of  the  people,  as  measured  hy  the  proportion  of 
married  persons  who  affix  marks  instead  of  signatures  to  the  mar- 
riage register,  has  greatly  decreased  of  late,  having  fallen  since  1881 
from  32*04  per  1,000  among  men  to  4*59  per  1,000,  and  from  57*96 
per  1,000  to  6*23  per  1,000  among  women.  This  is  shown  in  a  very 
striking  manner  hy  the  following  tahle : — 

PeBSONS  IK   BYIBT  1,000  MaBBISD   WHO  8IGNZD  BT  MaBK. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


Denomination. 


M.            F. 

16-59     2715 

1      M. 
'     8-29 

P. 
10-66 

M. 

F. 

Church  of  England 

1-32 

1     3-29 

Presbyterians    .. 

10-25     29-61 

5-79 

869 

2-68 

1     4-69 

Wesleyans  and  other  Methodists 

32-41 

41-79 

8-93 

10-71 

373 

3-73 

Roman  Catholics 

117-78 

133  33 

3133 

18-28 

623 

7-79 

Other  denominations 

10-36 

20-72 

9-26 

•  • 

161 

1     322 

By  Registrars 

39-22 

93-61 

27-42 

43-06 

1377 

15-73 

Total  marriages^ 

3204 

57-98 

13-93 

16-82 

1 

459 

623 

The  proportion  of  illiterates  in  1901  was  greatest  among  those 
married  before  Registrars.  Previously  the  proportion  was  largest 
among  Boman  Catholics ;  but  since  1881  it  has,  as  shown  by  the 
table,  most  remarkably  decreased. 

Ages  of  Pebsons  Mabbied. 

Of  the  persons  married  in  1901,  118  bridegrooms  and  1,046 
brides  were  under  21  years  of  age — one  of  the  bridegrooms  was 
between  16  and  17,  two  between  17  and  18,  and  eleven  between 
18  and  19.  Of  the  brides,  three  were  under  15  years  of  age,  three 
were  between  15  and  16,  and  thirty-one  between  16  and  17  years 
of  age.  The  proportion  of  men  married  is  greatest  at  the  ages  of 
25  to  30,  and  of  women  at  from  21  to  25  years. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  married  at 
each  age-period  to  every  100  marriages  in  the  years  1891  and  1901  :— 


Age. 


1801. 


F. 


190L 


M. 


Under  21  years    . . 
21  and  under  25  . . 


25 

so 

40 
50 
60 


30  .. 
40  .. 
50  .. 
60  .. 
70  .. 


70  and  upwards  . . 


155 

20-79 

1-93 

..  !     26-99 

43*99 

24*94 

36-19 

22  97 

37-08 

25-94 

8-72 

2712 

6-44 

2-71 

6-04 

2-26 

066 

1-77 

0-55 

016 

0-92 

008 

•  • 

0-20 

17-16 

39-97 

26-89 

12-73 

2-44 

0-57 

0-24 


Registrars  of  Marriages  are  prohibited  by  law  from  issuing  cer- 
tificates for  the  marriage  of  minors  without  the  consent  of  their 
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parents  or  lawful  guardians,  if  there  be  any  in  the  colony.  If  a 
declaration  be  made  in  any  case  that  there  is  no  parent  or  law- 
ful guardian  in  the  colony,  then  a  certificate  may  be  issued  after 
the  expiration  of  fourteen  days  following  the  date  on  which  the 
notice  of  intended  marriage  is  given. 

A  marriage  may  not  be  solemnised  except  after  the  delivery  to 
the  minister  or  Registrar  who  officiates  of  a  certificate  issued  by  a 
Registrar  authorising  such  marriage,  and  if  any  persons  knowingly 
and  wilfully  intermarry  without  such  certificate  the  marriage  is 
null  and  void;  and  no  clergyman  or  minister  of  any  denomination 
is  empowered  to  solemnise  marriages  until  his  name  has  been  placed 
on  the  Begistrar-General's  list  of  officiating  ministers  for  the  year. 

Marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  in  New  Zealand  was 
l^alised  in  the  year  1880,  and  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1900 
which  legalised  marriage  with  the  brother  of  a  deceased  husband. 
This  Act  is  retrospective,  including  in  its  provisions  marriages 
between  such  parties  which  had  previously  been  solemnized  as  well 
as  those  contracted  after  the  statute  was  passed,  and  declaring  all 
these  to  be  valid,  and  the  issue  born  prior  or  subsequent  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  be  deemed  bom  in  lawful  wedlock. 

The  measure  was  reserved  for  the  signification  of  her  late 
Majesty's  pleasure.  The  Eoyal  assent  has  since  been  given,  and 
the  Act  came  into  force  in  New  Zealand  by  Proclamation  dated  the 
22nd  May,  1901.  ^- 

The  ages  at  which  persons  may  contract  binding  marriages 
are  the  same  as  in  England — 12  years  for  females  and  14  for 
males.  Marriage  may  be  contracted  at  earlier  ages  than  those 
stated,  but  would  be  voidable  at  the  discretion  of  either  of  the 
parties  upon  reaching  the  age  of  12  or  14,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  proceedings  in  Court. 

Although  in  New  Zealand  the  age  at  which  girls  may  legally 
marry  is  as  above  ;  nevertheless,  by  the  criminal  law,  to  unlawfully 
carnally  know  a  girl  under  the  age  of  16  years  id  now  a  punishable 
offence.  The  age  of  consent  was  raised  from  15  to  16  by  statute 
passed  in  1896. 

The  average  age  of  the  men  married  in  this  colony  in  1901  was 
29*72  years,  and  of  the  women,  25*54  years.  In  England  the  mean 
age  of  those  whose  ages  were  stated  was  (in  the  year  1899)  28*84 
years  for  men,  and  26*21  years  for  women.  Thus  the  average  age 
at  marriage  in  the  colony  is  higher  for  men,  but  lower  for  women, 
than  in  England. 

The  proportion  of  bridegrooms  under  21  is  much  greater  in  Eng- 
land than  in  New  Zealand ;  but  the  proportion  of  brides  under  21  is 
greater  in  the  colony. 

In  England,  in  1891-95,  of  every  1,000  bridegrooms  whose  ages 
were  stated,  56  were  under  21  years  of  age,  and  of  every  1,000 
brides  188  were  under  21  years  of  age.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1901, 
the  proportions  were  19  bridegrooms  and  172  brides  of  similar  ages 
in  every  1,000  married  : — 
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Tear. 

Brideffrooms 
iiDcl«fr81 

Brides  nndar  81 
in 

Tmt. 

Brideffrooma 
nnda'ai 

in  eTerj  100. 

erorylOO. 

ineTery  100 

1888 

. .     1-85 

24  30 

1898 

. .     1  57 

1890 

..     1-89 

22-75 

1899 

..     2-10 

1892 

. .     1-62 

20-14          1 

1900 

..     1-67 

1894 

. .     1-44 

19-53 

1901 

..     1-94 

1896 

..     1*96 

19-51          1 

in 


1813 
18-81 
17-34 
17-16 


NUMBJSB  OF    MlNISTEBS. 

The  number  of  names  on  the  list  of  officiating  ministers  onder 
the  Marriage  Act  is  (May,  1902)  1,001»  and  the  denominations  to 
which  they  belong  are  shown  hereunder : — 


Church  of  England 
Presbvterian  Chorch  oi  New  Zea- 

land 
Roman  Cathotie  Ghozoh 
Melhodist  Chniek  oi  Australasia 
Congregational  Independents 
Baptists 

Ptixnitive  Methodist  Connexion 
Latheran  Chnreh 
Hebrew  Congregatioos . . 
Church  of  Christ 
Free  Methodist  Churches 


No. 

327 

209 

160 

164 

20 

28 

36 

9 

6 

14 

3 


Anrklacd  Ceniral  Mission 
Wellingt  n  Central  Mi«sion 
Independent  Wesleyan 
The  Forward  Movement 
Salvation  Armj 
Catholie  Apostolic  Chur^ 
Seventh-daj  Adventists 
Unitarian  Church 
Pilgnms  of  Peace 
Scots  Gboreh 

Total 


So. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 

1.001 


Deaths. 

The  deaths  in  1901  numbered  7,63-4,  being  equiralent  to  a 
rate  of  9-81  in  every  1,000  persons  living,  as  against  9- 43  in  1900. 
The  lowest  rate  experienced  since  the  year  1887,  when  the  deaths 
were  10-29  per  1.000  of  the  population,  was  that  for  1896  (9*10). 

COMPABATtVB    DbaTH-RATB    FOB  THB    PKAIOD    1891   TO   1901. 


Country. 

!                                       1 
1861.    1892.    1803.    1804.    1806.  |  1H06. 

1                        1 

1 

.  1807. 

'  1886.   leee. 

1 
1 

1          1 

1900.   laat 

New  Zealand 

J0-35il00610-23ll019   9-9l[  9101  9- 14 

t   9-84  10-24 

9*43    9-81 

ijueensland 

12-77  12-66I13-34  l2-08|ll'38il2-10lll:38  12-66il207  11-73.  II  88 

New  South  Wales 

14-24  12-2013-2412  36tll-79(12-30ll0-88I2-48'll  82111  16-  11-68 

Victoria 

16-24H3-63il4-llil3-14|13-25'13-35 

l2-90'15-94-l4  28n2-75  \$n 

Soath  Australia*  . . 

13:30111  41,13-44|ll-64ai-25)ll-48>U  24  13-061 12*  14 10*64  11-U 

Western  Australia    ^ 

17-38I16-67  15-31  14-40' 17-78)  164") 

16  97  16  05.13-76. 1-2-9-2: 18-36 

Tasmania 

15-00,13-53a3'47'12-42,ll-38ill-63U  53.13-51  l2-25ill-Oo*  10-45 

England  and  Wales  20-2    190   19*2    16-6    18-7    171 

17-7 

17-6    18-3 

Soodand 

20-7    18-6    19-5    17-2    19*7    16  9 

18-8 

18-4    18-6 

. .    ' 

Ireland   . . 

18-4    19-4  ;i7-9    18-2    18-4    16-6 

184 

18-1    17-6 

.  „    1       •  • 

Denmark 

20-0    19-4    18-9    17-5    16-9    157 

166 

15  6    17-5 

Norway  . . 

17-5    17-8  16-3    16-9    15-7    15  2 

15-2 

15-2  ;i6-8 

Sweden  . . 

16-8    17-9  ;i6-8    16-4    15  2    156 

15-4 

15- 1    17-6 

Ausferia   .. 

28-2   28-8   27-2    27-8   277    264 

'25-6 

24-9    25  4 

•  •             .  • 

Hungary 

33- 1  ,35-0   311  .30-4  i29-6   288 

28-4 

27-9    270 

Switzerland 

20*6    19-2   20-4   20*6    19-6  il8-3 

18-2 

18-9    17-6 

German  Empire  . . 

23-4  '24-1    24-6    22  3   221    20  8 

21-3 

•20-6    21.5 

Netherlands 

20-7    21  0   19-2    185    186    17  2 

169 

170    17- 1 

Prance    . . 

22-6    22-6    22-8   214    22-3    20-2 

19-6 

21-2    21*1 

Italy 

26-2    26  3    25-3    251    25-2    34  2 

22-1 

281    221 

.. 

*  Kxoluding  tiie  Northern  Territory. 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  covering  a  series  of 
years,  the  death-rate  in  New  Zealand  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  that  in  the  Australian  States  and  in  European  countries. 

In  this  statement  New  Zealand  is  conspicuous  as  showing  the 
lowest  death-rate.  The  rates  for  the  principal  Australian  States 
are  a  little  higher,  but,  generally  speaking,  far  below  those  for  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  European  Continental  States  mentioned 
in  the  table. 

Deaths  and   Death-rates  op  the  Four   Principal  Cities  and 

THEIR  Suburbs. 

In  the  earlier  annual  reports  on  the  vital  statistics  of  the  four 
chief  towns  the  central  boroughs  alone  were  dealt  with,  particulars 
respecting  the  suburbs  not  having  been  obtained.  But  this  omission 
was  held  to  be  a  grave  defect,  as  the  suburban  death-rate  may 
differ  much  from  the  death-rate  at  the  centre.  Steps  were  there- 
fore taken  early  in  1895  to  collect  statistics  of  the  suburban  boroughs 
as  well  as  of  the  four  chief  cities.  As  regards  Auckland  and  Christ- 
church,  the  whole  of  the  area  usually  recognised  as  suburban  has 
not  yet  been  brought  under  municipal  government,  and  the  statistics 
ffiven  below  do  not  deal  with  such  portions  as  still  remain  in  road 
districts.  The  omission,  however,  is  not  very  important,  for  there 
are  in  either  case  quite  enough  suburbs  included  within  borough 
boundaries  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  death-rate  of  greater  Auckland 
and  greater  Christchurch.  As  further  boroughs  are  formed  the 
vital  statistics  will  be  made  to  include  them. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  registered  for  the  four  centres  in 
1901  was  2,275 — viz.,  1,465  in  the  cities,  and  810  in  the  suburbs. 
In  1900  the  number  was  2,104:  1,379  in  the  cities,  and  725  in 
the  suburbs. 

By  including  the  suburbs  the  death-rate  for  last  year  is  lowered 
at  each  of  the  four  centres.     The  rates  for  the  year  are : — 


Auckland  City 

«  and  five  snbnrban  boroughs 

Wellington  City 

^  and  three  subnrban  boroughs 

Gbristchurch  City 

,  and  (our  suburban  boroughs 

Dunedin  City 

and  eight  suburban  boroughs 


Death-rates  per  1,000 
of  mean  Population. 

1310 

11-50 
10-66 

10-29 
1311 

12-77 
12-64 

11-62 


Mortality  at  Four  Centres,  includino  Suburbs. 

If  the  suburbs  are  included,  the  death-rate  is  found  to  be  highest 
in  Christchurch  and  lowest  in  Wellington ;  Dunedin  and  Auckland 
taking  second  and  third  places  respectively.  The  death-rate  for 
the  colony  was  9*81  per  1,000  of  mean  population.  The  four 
centres  might  be  expected  to  show  a  higher  average  than  this. 

If  the  number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  be  excluded^ 
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the  mortality  among  the  rest  of  the  population  is  found  to  have  been 
for  1900  and  1901  in  the  following  ratio  to  the  1,000  living: — 

190L 
8-65 
760 


Auckland  (including  suburbs) 
Wellington 


Cbristchurch 
Dunedin 


1900. 
826 
705 
8-20 
9-58 


989 
9-70 


The  degree  of  infantile  mortality  is  perhaps  best  shown  in  the 
proportion  of  deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  to  every  100 
births.  For  1900  and  1901  the  proportions  at  the  chief  centres 
were, —  moo.  wm. 

Aucklemd  (including  suburbs)  . .             . .  12*78  9-88 

Wellington              .  ..             ..  7-32  10-08 

Christchurcb           ^  ..             ..  10  83  11-03 

Dunedin                  -  ....  7-96  789 


Thus  the  proportions  for  Auckland  and  Dunedin  are  lesa 
than  that  found  at  either  of  the  other  two  chief  cities.  Again^ 
the  percentage  of  deaths  of  children  under  5  years  to  the  total 
number  of  deaths  is :  in  Auckland  ^  30*15 ;  in  Ghristchnrch,  27*04 ; 
in  Wellington,  3228 ;  and  in  Dunedin,  only  2023.  The  total  of 
deaths  under  5  is  618,  or  27  16  per  cent,  of  all  deaths,  as  against 
574  and  27*28  per  cent,  for  1900.  The  deaths  of  persons  of  65  and 
upwards  numbered  586  last  year ;  in  1900  they  were  505. 

MOBTALITT   AT   FOUB  CENTRES,   BXCItUDING   SlTBURBS. 

Excluding  suburbs,  and  dealing  with  the  deaths  at  ail  ages 
in  the  four  cities  or  central  boroughs  only,  the  rates  fcnr  1901  are 
found  to  be  lower  in  Auckland,  but  higher  in  Wellington,  Christ- 
church,  and  Dunedin,  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  number 
of  deaths,  and  the  death-rates,  for  four  years  are  given : — 


Cities  (exclading 
Suburbs). 


Deaths,  IBBS. 


Deaths,  1880. 


Deaths,  1900. 


Deaths.  19(0. 


No. 


Per  1,000  or  ^.   I  Per  1.000  of    «^ 
Population.!  ^°'  .  Population..  ^°' 


Per  1.000  of 
Population. 


^_   I  Per  1,000  of 
^^  ;  PopolatioB. 


Auckland 

483 

14-22 

4991 

1302 

4801 

13-69 

453 

1310 

Wellington    . . 
Christen uroh . . 

5161 

12-47 

4771 

11  16 

401 

9-17 

465 

10-66 

192 

10-87 

230! 

12-68 

206! 

10-62 

231 

1811 

Dunedin 

298, 

12-73 

317 

1 

13-47 

292! 

12-25 

316 

1 

12^ 

By  omitting  the  deaths  of  infants  under  one  year,  and  calcu- 
lating the  rate  on  the  population  of  one  year  of  age  and  upwards, 
the  death  rates  for  each  of  the  four  principal  boroughs  are  found  to 
be  higher  in  1901  than  in  the  previous  year. 

Deaths  per  1,000  of  Population,  ezolodtnc 
Infants  (under  One  Tear  of  Age). 

IfiOB.  U)09.  1000.  I9QL 

..       9-86  9-63  9-72  9^ 

..       9-18  8-39  7-65  812 

..       8-85  9-16  8-22  10-69 


Auckland  (excluding  suburbs) 

Wellington 

Cbristchurch 


Dunedin 


10*87 


11-59 


10-64 


10-88 
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Subjoined  is  a  table  sbowing  the  rates  of  infant  mortality  in  the 
four  cities  for  each  of  the  past  five  years,  together  with  the  mean 
rates  for  the  period. 

Deaths  of  Children  under  One  Tear  to  every  100  Births. 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

iwi.  pj^g  Years. 

Aaokland  (excluding  suburbs) 

..   12-80 

17-14 

14-47 

14-49 

11-57       1409 

Wellington               ^ 

..   10-69 

13-71 

1226 

6-65 

10-43       10  73 

Christchurch            « 

..   12-60 

1000 

1971 

11-99 

11-36      1311 

Dunedin                   « 

. .     6-22 

9-66 

10-20 

8-37 

907        8-70 

Causes  of  Death  at  Four  Centres,  includino  Suburbs. 

While  treating  of  the  death-rates  at  the  chief  cities  and  surround- 
ings, it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  the  causes  of  mortality,  which  is 
done  in  the  remarks  that  follow.  The  deaths  for  the  whole  colony, 
classified  according  to  their  cause,  are  treated  of  at  length  a  little 
further  on. 

Specific  Febrile  and  Zymotic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 

The  total  mortality  from  these  diseases  at  the  four  centres,  with 
their  suburbs,  was  lower  in  1901  than  in  1900,  1899,  and  1898. 
The  total  deaths  in  this  class  for  the  four  towns  were  304  for 
1898,  360  for  1899,  214  for  1900,  and  only  209  for  1901. 

Deaths  from  Febrile  and  Zjrmotio  Diseases. 


Suburbs. 

w  eiuugdou  euiu 
Suburbs. 

Suburbs. 

Suburbs. 

Total. 

1901 

.,70 

46 

54 

•            89       • . 

209 

1900 

.  .              «70                      • 

87 

43 

41       .. 

214 

1899 

..110 

62 

104 

84       .. 

360 

1898 

. .     117 

.           %j\f         . . 

44 

44 

804 

Of  the  above,  influenza  caused  most  deaths  in  1901  at  the  four 
centres  taken  together,  the  total  number  being  74.  Diarrhoeal 
diseases  came  next,  with  57  deaths,  diphtheria  13,  typhoid  fever 
24,  whooping-cough  4,  measles  and  scarlet  fever  2  each,  and  other 
zymotic  complaints  33. 

Comparison  of  the  deaths  for  each  city  shows, — 


Auckland 

Wellington 

Christchurch 

Dunedin 

ZTmotic,  Ac,  Diseases. 

and  Suburbs. 

and  Suburbs. 

and  Suburbs. 

and  Suburbs. 

1901. 

1900. 

1901.    1900. 

1001. 

1900. 

1901.     1900. 

DiarrhcBal  diseases 

31 

67 

10       11 

10 

11 

6       14 

Influensa 

14 

10 

14         5 

26 

9 

21       14 

Typhoid  fever 

11 

8 

6         8 

6 

3 

2        2 

Measles 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2       .. 

Scarlet  fever  . : 

1 

•  • 

•  •               •  • 

1 

1 

•  •               •  • 

Bubonic  Plague 

•  • 

1 

•  •               t  « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  •              •  • 

Diphtheria 

2 

6 

7        6 

2 

7 

2        3 

Whooping  cough 

1 

•  • 

1       .. 

1 

6 

1         2 

Chicken  pox  . . 

t  • 

•  • 

«  •               •  • 

1 

•  • 

•  •              •  • 

Other  zymotic  diseases 

10 

12 

9        6 

8 

6 

5        6 

Parasitic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres), 

Hydatids   were    fatal   at    Wellington   (3   deaths),  Christchurch 
(1  death),  and  Dunedin  (2  deaths). 

Dietetic  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

These  numbered  28,  of  which  15  were  attributed  to  intemperance , 
12  being  due  to  want  of  breast-milk,  or  malnutrition,  and  1  to  exposure. 
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Constitutional  Diseatet  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

From  these,  deaths  at  the  foar  towns  numbered  471  in  1901. 
The  first  in  importance  of  these  diseases,  and  of  all  causes  of  death,  is 
tubercle.  The  figures  for  1900  and  1901  show  266  and  263  deaths 
for  each  year  respectively. 

PhUiisis  and  other  Tabercolar  Diseases  (al  Fonr  Chief  CenCres). 

1901.  1900. 

Phthisis.    ^^%S^;^    Phthisis.  ^^^22^;^ 

Auckland  and  snbozbe..      41  ..  9  47  ..15 

Wellington          ,         ..55  ..  25  ..  57  ..12 

Obristohorch       »         ..43  ..  11  ..  47  ..          7 

Dunedin               ^         ..68  ..  11  ..  53  ..23 


207  56  204  69 

The  mortality  from  tubercular  diseases  for  1901  was  11*56  per 
cent,  of  the  total  deaths  at  the  four  boroughs  from  all  causes. 

Deaths  from  cancer  at  the  chief  towns  rose  in  number  from 
145  in  1900  to  154  in  1901.  The  latter  number  is  677  per  cent,  of 
•deaths  for  the  year  from  all  causes. 

Diabetes  showed  24  deaths  in  1901,  agaiust  15  in  1900. 

Developmental  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 
There  were  227  deaths  in  this  class;   93  of  which  were  from 
premature  birth,  115  from  old  age,  and  19  from  other  causes. 

Local  Diseases  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

Deaths  in  this  class  were  107  more  than  in  1900,  the  figures 
being  1,125  against  1,018.  Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system 
showed  308  deaths  for  1901,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
mortality  in  the  class,  against  182  in  the  former  year.  Bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  congestion  of  lungs,  pleurisy,  and  allied  diseases  form 
this  group.  The  large  increase  in  deaths  from  these  complaints 
accounts  for  more  than  the  total  increase  in  the  class  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  head  of  **  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  **  there  were 
192  deaths  at  the  four  centres,  including  59  from  enteritis;  peritonitis, 
19;  gastritis,  25;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  9;  jaundice,  7  ;  and  dentition,  10. 

Diseases  of  the  urinary  system  caused  73  deaths.  The  remaining 
deaths  were :  244  from  nervous  diseases,  1  disease  of  organs  of 
special  sense,  260  of  organs  of  the  circulatory  system,  10  of  the 
lymphatic,  24  of  the  reproductive  system,  7  of  the  organs  of  locomo- 
tion, and  6  of  the  integuments. 

Violent  Deaths  (at  Four  Chief  Centres). 

There  were  119  violent  deaths  at  the  cities  and  suburbs,  94  of 
which  were  classed  as  accidental.  Four  of  these  latter  were  caused 
by  fractures,  and  9  by  falls.  In  10  cases  death  resulted  from  the 
deceased  being  run  over  by  cab,  cart,  wagon,  or  train.  Thirteen 
deaths  were  from  burns  or  scalds,  24  by  drowning,  6  by  sufifocation, 
1  by  poisoning,  5  by  misadventure  with  morphia  or  chloroform, 
besides  8  from  accident  at  birth,  and  14  others. 

Two  deaths  were  returned  as  homicidal,  murder,  manslaughter,  (be. 
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Of  23  suicides,  6  were  by  shooting,  6  by  cutting  throat,  2  by 
poison,  4  by  hanging,  2  by  drowning,  1  by  placing  himself  on  the 
railway-line,  1  by  strangling,  1  by  throwing  himself  from  a  bridge, 
and  1  from  a  window. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Austbalasian  Capitals,  1900. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  chief  cities,  with  their  suburbs^  of  Aus- 
tralasia, show  that  the  death-rate  in  Wellington  (N.Z.)  for  1900  was 
lower  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  principal  towns  for  the  same  year. 


Capital 

Cities  (including 

Suburbs). 


Estimated 
Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Total 
Number. 

Bate  per 
1,000 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

Total 
Number. 

Bate  per 
1.000 

of  Popula- 
tion. 

Excess 
of  Births 

over 
Deaths. 


Melbourne 
Sydney . . 
Adelaide 
Brisbane  * 
Perth     . . 
Hobart 
Wellington 


490,100 

12,067 

24  62 

7,021 

14-33 

486,067 

12,127 

24  95 

5,502 

1132 

159,807 

4,093 

25  69 

2,033 

12-76 

120,585 

3,433 

28-47 

1,314 

10-90 

35,405 

1,240 

3502 

521 

14-72 

34,619 

830 

2404 

495 

1434 

49.067 

1,243 

25*33 

437 

8-91 

5,046 

6,625 

2,060 

2,119 

719 

335 

806 


*  Ten-mile  radius. 


Deaths  in  the  whole  Colony  at  vabious  Age-pebiods. 

The  average  age  at  death  of  persons  of  either  sex,  in  each  of  the 
seven  years,  1895-1901,  was  as  follows  : — 


Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

1895   .. 

36  21  years 

30-17  years. 

1899  .. 

37-73  J  ears 

33-54  years. 

1896   .. 

36-80      . 

32-41      ^ 

1900  .. 

40-31      ^ 

3614      ^ 

1897   .. 

38-80      . 

34-77      . 

1901   .. 

41-64      , 

37-68      , 

1898   .. 

39-29      . 

35-69      ^ 

From  a  mortality  table,  constructed  by  the  Assistant  Actuary  of 
the  Government  Life  Insurance  Department  for  his  own  purposes^ 
it  appears  that  out  of  every  1,000  njales  born  662  reach  the  age  of 
60  years,  614  the  age  of  55,  550  the  age  of  60,  and  471  the  age  of  65., 
For  females,  688  out  of  every  1.000  born  live  to  50  years,  648  to  55/ 
598  to  60,  and  580  to  65.  These  results  must  not  be  regarded  as 
put  forward  by  authority  of  the  department. 

Subjoined  is  a  classified  statement  of  the  deaths  of  infants  under 
one  year  during  1901,  with  the  ratio  of  the  deaths  in  each  class  to 
the  1,000  births  during  the  year : — 


Year. 


Sex. 


Under  1 
Month. 


1  and 
under  S 
Months. 


Sand 
under  6 
Months. 


«-«^        Total 

«S^lliQ     aiider 
under  12  i       ^A 

Months.  JMonths 


1901 


••(I 


Number  of  Deaths. 


Male 
Female 


354 
256 


142 
130 


Deaths  to  the  1.000  Births. 


iwi     ..   1 1  Female 


33-80 
25-55 


13-66 
12-97 


167 
125 


15-95 
12-48 


160 
129 

15-28 
12-87 


823 
640 

78-59 
63-87 
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Seventy-nine  out  of  every  thousand  of  male  children  bom, 
and  sixty-four  of  every  thousand  females,  are  found  to  have 
died  before  attaining  tlie  age  of  one  year.  The  mortality  is  thus 
one  in  thirteen  of  male  children  and  one  in  sixteen  of  females,  even 
in  New  Zealand,  where  conditions  are  far  more  favourable  to  infant 
life  than  in  Australia,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to  the  cities. 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  the  chances  of  living 
during  the  first  year  of  age  are  far  greater  for  female  than  for  male 
infants.     Thus,  during  the  year  1901  there  were — 

100  deaths  of  males  to  76  deaths  of  females  under  1  month  of  age ; 
100  «  96  «  from  1  to  3  months  of  age ; 

100  «  78  »  from  3  to  6  months  of  age ; 

100  ^  84  «  from  6  to  12  months  of  age ; 

100  ^  81  »  under  12  months  of  age. 

The  rates  of  infantile  mortality — that  is,  the  proportion  the 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  bear  to  the  births — are 
higher  in  the  Australian  States  than  in  New  Zealand. 

Causes  of  Death  (the  whole  Colony). 

The  deaths  registered  in  the  colony  during  the  last  five  years, 
when  distributed  among  the  several  classes  according  to  their 
assigned  causes,  give  the  rates  shown  hereunder : — 


Causes  of  Death. 


Bate  per  10,000  liviog. 


Zymotic  diseases  . . 

Parasitic  diseases . . 

Dietetic  diseases   . . 

Constitntional  diseases 

Developmental  diseases 

Local  diseases 

Violence  . . 

ni-defined  and  not-specified  caoses 

All  causes 


8-44 

10-99 

12-41 

923 

0-18 

037 

0-38 

0-30 

084 

.  0-87 

1-03 

0-93 

17-99 

18-81 

18-75 

17-76 

7-46 

8-80 

9-64 

9-15 

45-30 

46*86 

48-69 

45-63 

7-56 

7-43 

7-23 

7-53 

368 

4-26 

4-27 

3-76 

•  • 

91-39 

98-39 

102-40 

94-29 

7-83 

024 

0-88 

18-83 

1005 

48-95 

7-48 

3-87 


9813 


The  next  table  shows  that  fifty  in  every  one  hundred  deaths 
in  1901  were  from  local  diseases,  of  which  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory system  formed  13  per  cent.,  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  12  per  cent.,  and  of  the  nervous  system  11  per  cent.,  while 
diseases  of  the  digestive  system  contributed  8  per  cent.  Constitu- 
tional diseases,  including,  with  others,  phthisis  and  cancer,  com- 
prised 19  per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Eight  per  cent,  of  deaths 
were  from  zymotic  causes,  including  5*13  per  cent,  from  miasmatic 
diseases,  and  1-82  per  cent,  from  diarrhoeal.  Deaths  from  develop- 
mental diseases  come  next  in  proportion,  being  10-24  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  followed  by  violent  deaths,  with  7-63  per  cent. 


1* 
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The  next  table  shows,   for  either  sex,  the  number  of  deaths  fr^ 
each  cause  registered  during  the  year  1901 : — 


Gausbs  of  Db ath. 


•D 


Oatises  of  Death. 


Orders  and  Diseases. 


• 

CD 

o 

CO 

® 

a 

• 

s 

O 

• 
•D 

s 

5 

Causes  of  Death. 


Orders  and  Diseases,      i   ^ 


« 


8 

a 


a 

Q 
o 

S 

PS 

o 


H 

OQ 
I 


Obdbb  l.—Mia»inatic. 
Small-poz 
Chicken-pox 
Measles  ... 
Epidemic  rose-rash,   m- 

Scarlet  fever,  scarlatina 
Typhus  ... 
Dengue  ... 
Belapuing  fever ... 
Influenza 
Whooping-congh 
Mumps  ... 
Diphtheria 
Cerebro-spinal  fever 
Simple    and    ill -defined 

fever    ... 
Enteric  fever,  typhoid 
Other  miasmatic  diseases 

Total  Order  1 

Obdbb  2.— Dtarrhaol. 
Simple  cholera  ... 
Diarrhoea 
Dysentery 

Total  Order  2 

Obdbb  3.— Malarial. 
Remittent  fever... 

^VKUo  •••  ••«  ••• 

Beriberi 

Total  Order  3 

Obdbb  i.— Zoogenous. 
Hvdrophobia 
Glanders 
Splenic  fever 
Cow-pox  and  other  effects 

of  vaccination... 

Total  Order  4 

Oblbb  5.^Venereal. 
Syphilis... 
Gonorrhoea,  stricture  of 

urethra,  ulcer  of  groin 

Totol  Order  6 

Obdbb  ^.Septic. 
Phagedsena 
Ery8ii>ela8 
Pynmia,  septicaemia 
Puerperal  fever,  pyaemia, 
septicaemia     ... 

Total  Order  6 

Total  Class  I. 


1 

4\ 


119 

2t 

•  ■  ■ 

23 


581 


216 


6 

57 

5 


68 


... 


11 
2 


13 


1 

1 

20 


22 


319 


2 

1| 

lo: 


100 
7 


87 


176 


5 
64 

21 


5 
13 

20 


38 


290 


1 
6 

1?! 


M  OB 
MM 
'<<  00 


219 

91 


19       44! 


95! 


OB 

H 

X 

<. 

H 

CO 


392' 


11 
121 

7 


71     H9| 


16 


18 


1 

6 
3S 

20; 


60^ 
609J 


OB 
00 


o 

M 

H 
P 
H 

so 

as 
o 

7 


< 
2 


00 
O  tB 

US' 


i 


OB 
00 


Thrush  ... 

Other  diseases  from  vege- 
table parasites 

Hydatid  disease 

Worms   ... 

Other  diseases  from  ani- 
mal parasites ... 

Total  Class  II.     ... 

Starvation- 
Want  of  breast-milk 
Scurvy    ... 
Intemperance — 

Chronic  alcoholism    ... 

Delirium  tremens 
Other  dietetic  diseases  ... 

Total  Class  III.   ... 

Rheumatic  fever 

Rheumatism 

Gout 

.nicKecs  ...  ...  ... 

Cancer   ... 

Tabes  mesenterica,  tu- 
bercular peritonitis    ... 

Tubercular  meningitis, 
acute  hydrocephalus  ... 

Phthisis... 

Other  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis, scrofula ... 

Purpura,  hemorrhagic 
diathesis 

Anaemia,  chlorosis,  leuoo- 
cythaemia 

Diabetes  mellitns 

Other  constitutional  dia- 

v&OvB      •••  •••  ••• 

Total  Class  IV.    ... 

Premature  birth 

Atelectasis 

Cyanosis 

Spina  bifida 

Imperforate  anus 

Cleft  palate,  hare-lip     ... 

Other  congenital  defects 

Old  age  ... 

Total  Class  V.     ... 


Obdbb  1.— ZHmoms  of  Ner- 
vous System. 
Inflammation  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes 
Cerebrorspinal  meningitis 
Apoplexy 
Softening  of  brain 
Hemiplegia,  brain  paraly- 

BXS  •••  •••  ••• 


SI 


si 


10 


s 
1 


ir 


5 

6 


85! 

11 
8 


6      1 

1      ] 
3       \ 


55       IS      \ 


1»' 
8 


f! 


13 

6 


1 


8 
965 

Si 

33 

904 

40 

5 

27 
37 


770 


153 
9 


963 


435 


94 


3 

2S0  51 

28  i 

98  fl 

982  5« 

96  i 


13 
31 


i 


5      2i 


69^1.461 


m  ^ 


8 
6 
1 
3 


M 

K 


12     « 

202     45^ 


34T     788 


55 

49 

lOi 

9 

13 

» 

5f 

9& 

« 

14 

10 

M 

it!     41 
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Gausbs  of  Death — continued. 


CA11860  of  Death. 


Orders  and  DiseaseB. 


-2 


I 


o 


3 

6 


CaaseB  of  Death. 


Orders  and  DiseasoB. 


3 


S 


3 

o 


5 
S 

Q 


Obdbb  1.— XXmoms  o/ 

IfervouM  8y$tem — contd. 

Paralysis  (nndesoribed)... 

Paralysis  agitans 

Insanity,  general  paraly- 
sis of  inaane    ... 

Chorea  ...  ...  ... 

Epilepsy 

Conynlsions 

Larsmgismns  stridolus  ... 

Idiopathic  tetanas 

Parapl^^,    diseases    of 

.  spinal  oord 

Locomotor  ataxia 

OUier  diseases  of  nervous 
system 

Total  Order  1 


Obdbb  2.— XMseosM  of 
OrgatiM  of  Special  Sense. 
Otitis,  otorrncBa... 
Bpistaxis,  and  diseases  of 

XZ  VWV         •••  •••  ••• 

Ophthalmia,  and  diseases 

Oft  oy^O  •••  •••  ■■• 


Total  Order  2 


Okdsb  3.— DitMUM  of 

Cireulatory  Syetem. 

Endocarditis,      valvular 

ciisease  ...  ... 

Pericarditis 

Hypertrophy  of  heart   ... 
Fatty     degeneration    of 

llfTMf~l>       •••  •••  ••• 

Angina  pectoris*... 
Syncope 

Aneniism  ... 

SenQe  gangrene... 
Embolism,  thrombosis ... 
Phlebitis 

y  arioose  veins,  piles 
Other  diseases  of  circula- 
tory system    ... 

Total  Order  3      ... 


Obdkb  i.—Dieeaeee  of 
Bmpiratory  Syeiem, 

Laryngitis 

Oronp     ..•  ...  ... 

Other  diseases  of  larynx 
and  trachea    ... 

Asthma,  emphysema     ... 

Bronchitis  ...  ... 

Pneumonia 

Pleurisy...  ...  ... 

Other  diseases  of  respira- 
tory sjrstem    ... 

Total  Order  4 


63 


80 

1 

22 
62 


14 
7 

40| 


490 


2 


2 


386 

5 
2 

30 
12 
83 
17 
0 
12 


870 


20 
13 


17 
188 
248 

32 


86 


10 
1 

IS 
49 


8 
1 

28 


330 


261 
1 
1 

22i 
13 
46 
1 
5 
23 
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8 
16 

1 

11 

166 

189 

16 


46      21 


666     416, 


88, 


40 

2 

35 

Ul 


22 
8 

68 


820 


637 
6 
3 

61 
25 
120 
18 
14 
36 


083 


99 
28 

1 

28 

843 

438 

48 

67 


981 


I 


I 


Obdbr  S.—I>i$ea$e$  of 
Digestive  System. 

Stomatitis,  cancrum  oris 

Dentition 

Sore  throat,  quinsy 

Dyspepsia 

Hsematemesis    ... 

MelflBna  ... 

Diseases  of  stomach,  gas- 
tritis   ...  ...  ... 

Enteritis 

Ulceration,  perforation, 
of  intestine 

Ileus,  obstruction  of  in- 
testine 

Stricture  or  strangulation 
of  intestine     ... 

Intussusception  of  lutes- 
wine      ...  ...  ... 

Hernia    ...  ...  ... 

Fistula  ... 

Peritonitis 

^LoGft  vvB     •••  •••  •■• 

Gall-stones 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Other  diseases  of  liver, 
hepatitis,  jaundice 

Other  diseases  of  diges- 
tive system 

Total  Order  6 


Obdbb  6.— DitsofM  of 
LympTiatie  System  and 

Ductless  Olands. 
Diseases     of    lymphatic 
system  ...  ... 

Diseases  of  spleen 
Bronchocele 
Addison's  disease 


Total  Order  6 


Order  l.^Diaeaees  of 
Urinary  System. 
Acute  nephritis ... 
Bright's  aisease 
UrsBmia 

Suppression  of  urine     ... 
Calculus 
HflBmaturia 
Diseases  of  bladder  and 

prostate 
Other  diseases  of  urinary 

system  (kidney  disi 

undesciibed)  ... 

Total  Order  T 


Ordkr  &— Dmmsss  of 
Beproduetive  System. 

(a.)  Diseases    of    organs 
of  generation,— 

Ovarian  disease 


4 

14 
7 
6 


64 

87 

6 
21 


9 
6 
1 

28 
1 
3 

32 

31 
24 


334 


6 
1 
4 

6 


16 


26 
90 
8 
1 
2 
2 

46 


17 


2 
12 
2 
6 
1 
3 

42 
76 

7 

24 

3 

C 
6 

31 
2 
9 

16 

18 
16 


280 


2 

11 
4 


17 


12 
64 

U 

2 


8 


10 


199      92 


6 
25 

9 

10 

9 

S 

9ft 
163 

12 

4& 


16 

12 

1 

e» 
a 

12 
47 

4» 

40 


614 


T 
1 

16 
9 


32 


as 

144 

10 

1 

4- 

9 

40 


27 
284 


24— Year-book 
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Gausbs  of  Death — continued. 


3 

6 


Oanses  of  Death. 


Orders  and  Diseases. 


3 


-2 


o 


i 


Oanses  of  Death. 


Orders  and  Diseases. 


s 

-2 

a 


f 


Obdkr  B.—DUeaae*  of  Be- 

produeUve  8v$tem—etd. 

(a.)  Diseases  of  organs  of 

generation— oTd. 
Diseases  of   uterus  and 

▼agina 
Disorders    of   menstrua- 

uon     •••  •••  ••• 

Pelyio  abscess    ... 
Perineal  abscess 
Diseases  of  testes,  penis, 

sorottini,  Ao,    ... 
(b.)  Diseases  of  parturi- 
tion,— 
Abortion,  miscarriage   ... 
Puerperal  mania 
Puerperal  metritis 
Puerperal  convulsions  ... 
Placenta    pr»yia    (flood- 

Aa4K^  •••  •••  «•• 

Phlegmasia  dolens 
Other  accidents  of  child- 
birth   ... 

Total  Order  8 


Ordsr  9.— DiMOSM  of 
OrffdMt  of  LoeomwHon. 

Canes,  necrosis ... 

Arthritis,  ostitis 

Other  diseases  of  organs 
of  locomotion ... 

Total  Order  9 

Ordbb  10.— ZHmoms  of 
Int^ffumentary  SyHmm. 

Carbuncle 

Phlegmon,  c^ulitis 

liupus 

Ulcer,  bed-sore  ... 

Ecsema  ... 

Peniphi^us 

Other  diseases  of  integu- 
mentary system 

Total  Order  10    ... 

Total  Class  VL    ... 


6 
4 


17 


2 


2 
9 


19 
3 


101 
1 
1 
6 

r 

39( 


97 


41 
1 


10 


1 
3 

1 
5 


10 


2,1991,6163 


19 
3 


10 
1 
1 
6 

12 

1 

39 


97 


lOl 
5 

12 


27 


3j 
3 

1 
7 

2 


17; 

i.aod 


g 

as 

3 

2 

> 

I 


5g 

o5 


I? 

5S 

>»5 


Obdkr  l.-~AeeideiU  or 
NegUgenee. 
Fractures,  contusions    .. 
Gunshot  wounds 
Out,  stab 
Bum,  scald 
Sunstroke 
Poison    ... 
Drowning 
Suffocation 
Otherwise 

Total  Order  1 

Ordbb  2.— Homicide. 
Murder,  manslaughter  .. 
Wounds  in  battle 

Total  Order  S 

Obdkb  ^— Suicide, 
Gunshot  wounds 
Cut,  stab 
Poison    ... 
Drowning 

TTa.nging 

Otherwise 

Total  Order  8 

Obdbb  i.—BxeeuHon. 
Hanging 

Total  Class  YIL  ... 

Dropsy  ... 
Biarasmus,Ac.  ... 
MortiflcatioUtgangrene ... 
Tumour ... 


Hnmorzhage 

Sudden  (cause  unascer- 
tained) 

Other  ill-deflned  and  not- 
specified  causes 

Total  Class  Yin. ». 

General  totals     ... 


m 


I 


15 
1 
9 

31 


191 

24l 


392(    1( 


81 


k   ~6 


4' 

16 

4 


66      ISl 


4eBf  i90(  n 


i 


159  m 
... , 


1 


1 

4 


175     196 


4,418|3,S167.6^ 


H 


90 


Mortality  fbom  Zymotic  and  Fkb&uji  Disbases. 

The  deaths  in  1901  from  specific  febrile  or  zymotdc  diseases 
amounted  to  609,  a  pr<^rtion  of  7*83  in  every  10,000  persoDS 
living,  and  a  decrease  of  96  on  the  nnmber  of  deaths  in  1900,  when 
the  proportion  was  9*23.  A  reduced  mortality  from  measles, 
diphtheria,  whooping-oough,  and  diarrhosal  diseases  were  the  mm 
causes  of  the  decreased  death-rate  in  this  class. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  in  this  class  that  have  caused  the 
greatest  mortality  during  the  past  ten  years : — 
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DiBeasee. 

1892. 

1803. 

1804. 

1895. 

1806. 

1897. 

1806. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

s&0a8108 

•  • 

525 

14 

•  • 

1 

1 

56 

137 

9 

6 

Scarlet    fever    and 

4 

1 

5 

•  • 

4 

2 

2 

•  • 

10 

17 

scarlatina 

Diphtheria 
Whooping-cough  .. 

195 

128 

92 

76 

74 

49 

45 

58 

63 

44 

115 

55 

190 

150 

24 

2        6 

123 

90 

9 

Influenza 

144 

106 

233 

125 

89 

120 

219 

135 

181 

219 

Diarrhoeal  diseases 

329 

193 

207 

232 

334 

257 

275 

298 

199 

139 

Enteric  or  typhoid 

134 

97 

115 

94 

124 

106 

120 

93 

68 

95 

fever 

Puerperal  fever     . . 

29 

24 

38 

32 

10 

18 

19 

15 

24 

20 

Measles,  which  was  epidemic  in  1893,  caused  only  16  deaths  in 
the  four  succeeding  years ;  hut  in  1898  the  mortality  rose  to  56 
and  in  1899  to  137  deaths,  fcdling  again  to  9  deaths  in  1900,  and  to 
6  deaths  in  1901.     From  scarlatina  there  were  17  deaths  last  year. 
The  mortality  from  diphtheria  rose  from  45  deaths  in  1898  to  58  in 

1899,  and  63  in  1900,  and  fell  to  44  deaths  in  1901. 

Whooping-cough  in  1894  destroyed  190  lives,  and  150  in  1895, 
but  was  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898  much  less  fatal.  In  1899  the 
mortality  sprang  up  again  to  a  total  of  123  deaths,  against  90  in 

1900,  and  9  in  1901.     In  1891  there  were  242  deaths  from  this 
cause. 

Influenza,  the  deaths  from  which  were  89  in  1896,  120  in  1897, 
and  219  in  1898,  caused  135  deaths  in  1899,  181  in  1900,  and  219  in 
1901. 

From  diarrhoeal  complaints  the  deaths  in  1901  were  139,  against 
199  in  1900,  or  159  less  than  in  1899 ;  while  in  1896  the  mortality 
reached  the  height  of  334  deaths,  and  in  1889  was  even  higher 
(355),  with  a  much  smaller  population  than  in  1901.  Influenza 
is  the  most  fatal  of  the  order  "  zymotic  and  febrile"  (219  deaths), 
diarrhoeal  diseases  coming  second  for  the  year  1901,  enteric  fever 
third,  and  diphtheria  fourth. 

Enteric  or  t3rphoid  fever  was  more  fatal  in  1901  than  in  1900, 
(he  figures  being  95  deaths,  against  68  for  the  former  year.  The 
highest  mortality  during  the  decennium  was  in  1892,  when  the 
deaths  numbered  134  for  the  colony. 


Bubonic  Plaque  Prevention. 

The  year  1900  saw  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  known  as  the 
bubonic  plague  in  Sydney  and  other  parts  of  Australia.  In  that 
year  there  was  one  death  from  plague  in  New  Zealand,  which 
occurred  at  Auckland,  but  none  happened  in  the  year  1901. 
The  Public  Health  Department  is  taking  every  possible  precau- 
tion. 
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Vaccination. 

From  small-pox  there  were  no  deaths  in  1901.  The  vaccina- 
tions registered  for  the  last  ten  years  are  as  under : — 

Proportion  of 
Saccessfal  Vaociiuktioiis  of 

Total  Number  ^  -^^ — — ^ 

Tear.  VaccinationB       of  Births        Children  under       Children  nnder 

registered.       registered.       1  Tear  of  Age  to      14  Tears  of  Age 

Total  Births.        to  Total  Births. 
Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 

1901  ..  3.768  20.491  9-68  18-39 

1900  ..  4.525  19,546  16-12  33*15 

1899  ..  5,133  18,835  17-94  2725 

1898  ..  10.349  18,955  2905  54*60 

1897  ..  12.440  18,733  32*89  66  41 

1896  ..  11.917  18.612  30*78  6403 

1895  ..  8,523  18,546  31*72  44*34 

1894  ..  9.322  18,528  32*42  50  31 

1893  ..  7.412  18,187  28-09  40*75 

1892  ..  8.216  17,876  32*41  45*96 

The  number  of  successful  vaccinations  registered  in  1901  was 
only  3,768,  against  4,525  in  1900,  5.133  in  1899  and  10,349  in  1898. 
The  fall  is  consequent  on  the  alteration  of  the  law  relative  to 
vaccination  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  this  colony. 

One  child  in  every  ten  bom  in  1901  is  shown  to  have  been  suc- 
cessfully vaccinated  in  that  year.  The  procedure  under  the  new  law 
as  regards  vaccination  is  similar  to  that  previously  in  force.  The 
Registrar  issues  a  notice  when  a  birth  is  registered,  with  forms  for 
certificate  as  to  the  result  of  vaccination  attached.  Vaccination  is 
still  compulsory,  if  exemption  is  not  secured  in  four  months  from 
date  of  birth.  But  everything  is  now  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  "  exemption  clause,"  which  is  the  main  feature,  and  governs 
the  rest.  Any  parent  or  custodian  who  has  conscientious  obiec- 
tions — believing  that  vaccination  would  be  injurious  to  the  child's 
health — can  apply  for  a  certificate  of  exemption  to  a  Magistrate  or 
Begistrar  of  Births. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen  exemption  certificates 
were  issued  from  the  13th  October,  1900,  when  the  Act  came  into 
force,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1901. 

When  no  exemption  certificate  is  obtained,  the  law  now  allows 
twelve  ffwntht  instead  of  six  from  date  of  birth  in  which  to  vaccinate 
to  the  parent,  and  a  similar  period  from  date  of  taking  charge  of 
child  in  case  of  a  custodian.  There  are  penalties  for  not  vaccinating 
as  before.  One  conviction  for  neglecting  to  vaccinate  a  child  re- 
moves hability  until  the  child  is  four  years  of  age. 

The  main  features  of  the  new  English  law  inclnde  a  system  of 
domiciliary  visitation  by  public  vaccinators,  in  substitution  for  thai 
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reqairing  children  to  be  taken  to  vaccination  stations,  and  exemp- 
tion of  parents  and  others  from  any  penalty  for  not  vaccinating 
children  on  production  to  the  proper  officer  of  a  magistrate's  certi- 
ficate to  the  effect  that  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  conscientious  objec- 
tions  raised.  Vaccination  with  glycerinated  calf  lymph,  or  other 
lymph  issued  by  Local  Government  Boards  is  offered  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Act  continues  in  force  until  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1904. 

Parasitic  Diseases. 

There  were  19  deaths  from  parasitic  diseases,  the  proportion 
per  10,000  living  being  0*24.  Deaths  from  hydatids  numbered  16  in 
1901. 

Dietetic  Diseases. 

Under  the  class  "  Dietetic  Diseases  "  are  included  43  deaths 
from  intemperance.  But  these  cannot  be  said  to  represent  the  full 
extent  of  the  mortality  really  caused  by  the  abuse  of  alcohohc 
hquors.  Many  deaths  of  intemperate  persons  are  attributed  to 
disease  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  in  the  medical  certificates. 

Constitutional  Diseases:  Phthisis,  Ganceb,  etc. 

The  deaths  from  constitutional  diseases  in  1901  numbered  1,465, 
or  18*83  per  10,000  of  population,  and  19  out  of  every  100  deaths 
from  all  causes.  This  class  of  disease  is  more  fatal  than  any  other 
except  that  defined  as  "Local  diseases,"  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  deaths  from  cancer  and  phthisis,  with  other  tubercular 
complaints,  which  are  classed  as  "  Constitutional." 

From  phthisis  there  are  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  596  in  1901.  The  deaths  in  1901  were 
in  the  proportion  of  7*66  in  every  10,000  persons  living,  against 
7*56  in  the  previous  year. 

Figures  for  ten  years  are  quoted,  showing  that  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  this  disease  for  1898  was  the  highest  recorded  during 
the  decennium,  though  the  rate  hctd  been  slightly  higher  in  some  of 
the  previous  years. 


rear. 

Phthisis. 

Bate  per  10.000. 

1892 

. .   524 

816 

1893 

545 

8-24 

1894 

576 

8-48 

1895 

553 

7-99 

1896 

523 

7-40 

1897 

596 

8-26 

1898 

597 

8-11 

1899 

593 

7-91 

1900 

577 

7-56 

1901 

596 

7-66 
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In  Australasia  the  rate  is  materially  increased  by  the  deaths 
of  persons  who  have  come  out  either  already  sufifering  from  phthisis 
or  predisposed  thereto.  There  is  no  reason  for  believing  that  this 
circumstance  has  more  effect  on  the  death-rate  in  Australia  than 
in  New  Zealand;  so  that  the  lower  rate  referred  to  in  previous 
issues  of  this  work  as  obtaining  in  this  colony  may  be  taken  as 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  its  climate  for  withstanding  consumptiTe 
tendencies. 

The  death-rate  of  England  and  Wales  from  phthisis,  though 
declining,  is  far  higher  than  that  of  New  Zealand.  In  1899  it  stood 
at  13-36  per  10,000. 

Phthisis  is  now  known  to  be  and  is  treated  as  an  infections 
preventible  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  is 
communicable  in  many  ways.  Certain  constitutions  are  far  more 
predisposed  than  others  to  receive  this  bacillus,  especially  under 
conditions  of  life  unfavourable  to  robust  health,  when  a  nidus  is 
formed  for  the  development  of  the  bacillus. 

From  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  the  deaths  in  1901  were  179, 
or  2*30  per  10,000  of  population.  Thus  a  large  addition  has  to  be 
made  to  the  deaths  from  phthisis  to  appreciate  the  full  mischief 
done  by  tubercular  disease. 

Deaths  from  all  Tubercular  Diseaies^ 

The  mortality  from  all  forms  of  tubercular  disease,  taken  to- 
gether, has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  about  10^  persons  per  10,000 
uving  for  the  last  ten  years.  This  rate  is  far  lower  than  that  which 
obtained  in  England  during  the  year  1897,  when  the  proportion  was 
19-30  per  10,000  living. 

A  table  is  supplied  showing  the  results  for  each  of  ten  years  in 
New  Zealand.  Besides  the  death-rate  from  tubercular  diseases,  it 
also  shows  the  percentage  of  deaths  by  tubercle  to  those  from  all 
causes,  which  was  from  10  to  11^  per  cent,  for  the  decennial  period 
1892-1901. 

Decennial  Table,  1892-1901,  showing  the  Death  Rate  fbom  Tubbbclb  feu 

10,000  LlYINQ  AND   PbBCENTAOB  OF  TOTAL  DEATHS. 


Tear. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Mean 
Popalation. 

Number 

of  Deaths  from 

Tabercular 

Diseases. 

Rate  per  10,000. 

Percentage  of 

Total  Deaths 

from  all  CauMa 

642,245 

700 

10-90 

10-84 

661,349 

729 

11-02 

10-77 

679,196 

752 

1107 

10-87 

692,417 

761 

10-99 

11-09 

706,846 

680 

9-62 

10-67 

721,609 

768 

1057 

11-57 

736,260 

769 

10-44 

10-62 

749,984 

795 

10-60 

10-35 

763,594 

752 

9-85 

10-44 

777,968 

775 

9-96 

10-16 
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OxGXHNiAL  Tabub,  1892-1901.  —  Deaths  from  varioas  Tuberoular  Diseases 
registered  Id  Kew  Zealand,  specifying  the  Number  under  and  over  Five 
Years  of  Age. 


Year. 


Tabes 

Meseuterica, 

Tubercular 

Peritonitis. 


ll 


Tuberoular 

Meniugitis, 

Acute 

Hydrocephalus 


£ 


u 

•2.8 


1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


47 

18 

35 

14 

36 

13 

47 

15 

36 

11 

35 

9 

37 

12 

43 

19 

20 

20 

80 

22 

33 
83 
33 
25 
30 
33 
37 
32 
24 
30 


Phthisis. 


5f 


*4  3 


Other  Forms 

of 

Tuberculosis, 

Scrofula. 


to 


Totol  Deaths 

from 
Tuberculosis. 


5.2 

M3 


I 

o 


32 
39 
30 
87 
28 
32 
38 
40 
55 
31 


8 
8 
7 
5 
5 
7 

10 
10 
13 
10 


516  16 

537|  21 

569  16 

548  28 

518  19 

589  13 

587  11 

583  12 

564  9 

586  14 


30 

104 

596 

42 

97 

632 

48 

92 

660 

56 

105 

656 

33 

90 

590 

45 

88 

675 

37 

95 

674 

56 

97 

698 

47 

66 

686 

52 

84 

691 

700 
729 
752 
761 
680 
763 
769 
795 
752 
775 


Is  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  tubercular  diseases "  includes 
"phthisis,"  " tabes  mesenterica/'  "  tubercular  peritonitis,"  "tuber- 
cular meningitis,"  *' acute  hydrocephalus,"  with  other  forms  of 
tuberculosis  (scrofula,  <fec.).  Of  these  the  mortality  from  phthisis 
forms  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole.  Thus,  in  1901,  there 
were  596  deaths  from  phthisis  out  of  a  total  of  775  deaths  from  all 
tubercular  complaints.  O!  596  deaths  by  phthisis,  only  10  were  of 
persons  under  five  years  of  age. 

Examination  of  the  next  table,  giving  the  full  series  of  ages 
of  persons  who  died  from  tubercular  disease  during  the  year  1901, 
shows  that  of  52  deaths  from  tabes  mesenterica,  with  tubercular 
peritonitis,  30  were  of  children  under  5  years.  Also,  that  of  61 
deaths  from  tubercular  meningitis,  with  acute  hydrocephalus,  30 
were  of  persons  under  5  years,  and  21  from  5  to  20  years.  Under 
"other  forms  of  tuberculosis"  (excepting  phthisis)  the  greater 
numbers  of  deaths  are  at  the  earlier  ages. 

^  ^  The  mortality  from  phthisis  is  heaviest  at  20-30  years,  being  196 
deaths  out  of  596  of  all  ages ;  but  large  numbers  are  found  in  the 
columns  as  far  as  that  for  the  advanced  term  of  65  to  70  years,  at 
which  the  deaths  for  1901  were  18. 
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Table  showing  the  Nomber  of  Deaths  from  Taberoolar  DiseaBes  registered  in 
New  Zealand  during  the  Year  1901,  arranged  in  Groups  of  A^g^es. 

P0rs<ms. 


h  ' 

, 

i 

t 

• 

o, 

8 

^ 

fi 

>* 

• 

• 

U 

to 

1 

a 

o 

• 

^ 

9 

IS 

• 

9 

4 

i 

IS 

s 

18 

g 

^ 

«  I'd 

1 

a 

s 

5 

s 

s 

5 

S 

s 

s 

s 

S 

5 

S 

s 

s 

o 

s 

If 

< 

D 

D 

to 

o 

JS 

s 

S 

s 

^ 

9 

^ 

S 

iS 

8 

ts 

g 

S 

S 

^ 

< 

Tabes    Mesenterioa, 

96 

80 

9 

3 

7 

4 

2 

1 

•  • 

2 

••• 

1 

••• 

••• 

•  •• 

••■ 

••• 

•  •■ 

98 

a 

Tttberonlar     Peri- 

tonitis 

Tabercnlar     Menin- 

9 

80 

12 

6 

4 

3 

8 

3 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •« 

... 

••• 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

...     '31 

a 

gitis,  AcQte  Hydro- 
oeph&las 
Phthisis      

4 

10 

5 

8 

59 

110 

86 

68 

63 

37 

36 

31 

31 

22 

18 

4 

6 

2 

586 

m 

Other  forms  of  Tn- 

9 

14 

1 

2 

7 

17 

11 

3 

2 

•  •• 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

•  •• 

*•• 

■•• 

52 

66 

beroulosis,  Borofala 

ToteJs 

46 

84 

20 

18 

77 

134 

102 

76 

65 

39 

88 

35 

33 

23 

20 

4 

6 

2 

091 

775 

To  show  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  various  parts  of  the 
colony,  a  table  giving  the  deaths  in  the  various  provincial  districts  is 
added,  which,  however,  only  shows  that  the  mortality  is  distributed 
very  much  according  to  population.  The  deaths  in  the  North  Island 
are,  however,  found  to  be  29  fewer  than  those  for  the  South  Island, 
or  373  deaths  and  402  deaths  for  those  divisions  respectively : — 

Table  showing  the  Number  of  Deaths  from  Tubercular  Disease  registered  in 
eaoh  Provinoial  District  of  New  Zealand  during  the  Year  1901. 


ProTincial 
District. 

Tabes 

Mesenterica, 

Tubercular 

Peritonitis. 

Tubercular 

Meningitis, 

Acute 

Hydrocephalus. 

PhthisU. 

other 
Forms  of 
Tnbercnlosis, 
Scrofula 

Total  Deafebi 

from 
Tuberonlosia 

Auckland 
TFaranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington  .. 
Marlborough 
Nelson 
Westland 
Canterbury  .. 
Otago 

12 

1 

5 

10 

1 
8 

*  • 

6 

14 

11 
5 
3 

12 

«  • 

3 

•  • 

9 

18 

125 
21 

109 

4 

27 

11 

118 

160 

10 
1 
7 

15 

•  « 

1 

•  • 

14 
18 

158 
28 
41 

146 

5 

34 

11 

149 

210 

Totals    . . 

52 

61 

596 

66 

776 

Eight  deaths  from  "lupus"  have  not  been  included  in  the 
comparative  table  for  ten  years.  All  these  were  deaths  of  adalt 
persons. 

The  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission,  presented  to  the  Impenai 
Parliament  and  dated  4th  April,  1898,  states  that  inquiry  was  made 
as  to  what  ctdministrative  procedures  are  available  and  desirable  for 
^controlling  the  danger  to  man  through  using  as  food  the  meat  and 
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milk  of  tabercolous  animals.  Nothing  was  adduced  to  raise  any 
doubt  as  to  the  aocoiacy  of  the  opinion  expressed  at  a  previous 
Commission  in  1895,  that  tubercular  disease  in  bovine  and  other 
animals  is  identical  with  that  in  the  human  subject,  and  communic- 
able from  one  to  the  other,  nor  doubt  that  any  person  who  takes 
tuberculous  matter  into  the  body  as  food  incurs  risk  of  acquiring 
tuberculous  disease.  But  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  extent  of  the  risk  arising 
from  meat.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  milk-supply,  the  Commis- 
sioners say : — 

Whatever  degree  of  danger  mav  be  incurred  by  the  coDsumption  of  the  flesh 
of  taberoulons  animals,  there  oan  be  little  donbt  that  the  corresponding  danger 
in  respect  of  milk-supply  is  a  far  gpreater  one.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  the 
previous  Royal  Commission  on  tu^roulosis  was  emphatic :  **  No  doubt  the  largest 
part  of  the  tuberculosis  which  man  obtains  through  his  food  is  by  means  of  milk 
containing  tuberculous  matter.**  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  meat,  as  a  rule, 
is  cooked  before  it  is  eaten  to  an  extent  which  goes  largely  to  destroy  infective 
matter.  Milk,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  consumed  in  a  raw  state,  especially 
by  children,  and  there  exists  a  general  distaste  for  cooked  milk  as  a  beverage, 
ijnongst  most  continental  nations  the  practice  is  to  some  extent  the  opposite  of 
this,  and  large  quantities  of  meat,  especially  in  the  various  forms  of  sausages, 
are  consumed  absolutely  raw,  while  the  greater  proportion  of  the  milk  is  cooked 
before  consumption.  It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  that  milk  from 
tuberculous  udders,  and  even  milk  which  has  been  purposely  contaminated  with 
tuberculous  matter,  can  be  rendered  perfectly  harmless  by  being  boiled  for  one 
minute — a  method  of  sterilisation  which  we  agree  with  the  former  Commission 
in  preferring  for  general  application  to  any  of  the  other  plans  which  have  been 
employed.  We  have  already  explained  how  unsatisfactory  is  the  system  of 
meat  inspection  in  this  country ;  but  as  regards  milk,  in  relation  to  tuberculosis, 
inspection  is  still  more  so;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  not  to  exist.  Even  local 
auUiorities,  who  exert  themselves  to  prevent  the  sale  of  tuberculous  meat,  are 
without  sufficient  powers  to  prevent  the  sale  within  their  districts  of  milk  drawn 
from  diseased  cows. 

Legislative  action  has  heen  recommended  to  safeguard  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  from  tubercle ;  and  the  complete  isolation 
of  consumptive  patients,  with  the  disinfecting  of  their  sputa,  and  of 
everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with  them,  is  suggested  from 
time  to  time  as  a  necessary  measure. 

Cancer, 

The  deaths  from  cancer  during  the  year  1901  were  515.  There 
were  more  deaths  of  males  than  of  females,  the  numbers  being, 
males  265,  females,  250.  The  rate  of  mortality  per  10,000  living 
was  6*62.  The  apparent  increase  in  deaths  from  this  disease  is 
shown  further  on  and  compared  with  that  of  England.  But  the 
increase  is  not  believed  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  fact  to  the  extent 
represented,  but  partly  the  result  of  more  careful  certification  of 
the  causes  of  death,  and  of  improved  diagnosis  in  cases  of  what  is 
termed  inaccessible  cancer. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  out  of  a  total  of  7,634  deaths  from 
all  causes  in  New  Zealand  during  1901,  S15,  or  6*75  per  cent.,  were 
civused  by  cancer. 
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The  death-rate  from  cancer  is  not  so  great  as  that  from  tubercular 
diseases,  but  is  nevertheless  a  most  alarming  matter,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  number  of  deaths,  but  because  of  its  progressiye 
increase. 

A  decennial  table  shows  that  the  deaths  per  10,000  persons  living 
rose  from  478  in  1892  to  662  in  1901 ;  and  that  whereas  475 
out  of  every  100  deaths  were  attributable  to  cancer  ten  years  ago, 
the  proportion  had  grown  to  6*75  last  year. 

Table  showing  for  each  of  the  Ten  Years,  1892  to  1901,  tlie  Komlier  of 
Persons  registered  as  haying  Died  from  Cancer,  the  Proportion  of  Deaths 
from  Cancer  per  10,000  Living,  and  the  Perceiitage  of  all  Deaths  atizi- 
buted  to  Cancer. 


Year. 


Estimated 

Deaths 

Total 

Mean 

from 

Deaths  all 

Popalation. 

• 

Cancer. 

Causes. 

Deaths  from 

Cancer 

per  10,000. 


Percentage  of 

Total  DeaOis 

due  to  Cancer. 


1892 
1898 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


642,245 
661,849 
679,196 
692,417 
706,846 
721,609 
736,260 
749,984 
763,594 
777,968 


807 

6,459 

332 

6,767 

408 

6,918 

383 

6,868 

889 

6,432 

395 

6,595 

471 

7,244 

468 

7,680 

480 

7,200 

515 

7,684 

4-78 
5-02 
601 
5-53 
5-50 
6-47 
640 
6*24 
5-63 
6-62 


476 
4-91 
590 
5-58 
605 
6v*9 
6-50 
6-09 
6'97 
6-76 


To  exhibit  how  cancer  affects  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  human 
body  in  respect  of  each  sex,  the  experience  of  three  years  (1899, 
1900,  and  1901)  is  shown  in  a  succeeding  table.  Of  any  single  organ 
affected,  the  stomach  is  the  one  most  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  cancer 
among  males,  although  with  this  sex  the  disease  is  apparently  to 
about  the  same  extent  located  in  the  mouth,  lips,  tongue,  and  throat, 
taking  these  parts  all  together.  Next  to  the  stomach,  the  liver  is 
with  males  the  part  which  is  most  often  attacked,  to  judge  by 
mortality  records,  and  next  in  order  come  the  intestines  and  rectum. 
Afterwards,  but  at  a  considerable  distance,  follow  the  kidneys, 
bladder,  and  urethra. 

Amongst  the  females,  the  organs  of  generation,  ovaries,  uterus, 
and  vagina,  as  a  group,  show  by  far  most  cases  of  mortahty  from 
cancer;  but,  as  with  the  males,  the  stomach  is,  of  any  single 
organ,  the  one  most  affected,  the  liver  coming  next,  then  the  breast, 
and  then  the  intestines  and  rectum.  Females  do  not  contract 
cancer  in  the  mouth  (judging  by  the  returns  of  deaths),  tongue,  lips, 
and  throat,  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  prevails  among  males. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the  figures  are  remarkable,  being  only  5 
out  of  every  100  deaths  from  cancer  among  females,  agaitist  28  out 
of  every  100  of  males  dying  from  the  same  cause,  or,  expressed  in 
numbers,  29  deaths  of  femsdes  occurred  against  193  of  males,  from 
cancer  in^tho  mouth,  &c.,  in  a  three  years'  experience  of  mortality. 


OAKCBR. 
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Dbatbs  fbom  Ganobb,  1899,  1900,  and  1901. 

Tjlbub  thowiDg  the  Number  of  Deaths  of  Males  and  Females  from  GaDoe^ 
daring  the  Years  1899«  1900^  And  1901,  classified  aecordicg  to  the  Part 
of  the  Body  affected. 


Pari  Affected. 


1q99< 


Namber 

of 
Deaths. 


Proportioo 

of 
Specified. 


1900. 


Namber 

of 
Deaths. 


Proportion 

of 
Specified. 


1901. 


Namber 

of 
Deaths. 


Proportion 

of 
Specified. 


Malss. 


Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Percent. 

Month,    lip«    tongue, 

throat,  neck,  &o. . . 

65 

27-48 

68 

81-78 

60 

24  69 

Stomach    . . 

87 

86-71 

80 

87-88 

97 

89-92 

Intestines,  rectum  . . 

20 

8-44 

26 

1215 

82 

1817 

Liver 

40 

16-88 

25 

11-68 

87 

1528 

Kidneys,     bladder, 

urethra,  Ao, 

17 

7-17 

9 

4-21 

18 

6-86 

Leg,  foot,  &o. 

6 

2-58 

4 

1-87 

•  • 

•  • 

Lung 

2 

0-84 

2 

0-93 

4 

1-64 

287 

100  00 

214 

100-00 

248 

10000 

Not  specified 

84 

•  • 

82 

*  ■ 

22 

•  • 

Totals 

271 

•  • 

246 

•  • 

265 

•  • 

Females. 


Month,     tongue. 

throat,  &o. 

17 

9-71 

6 

8-73 

6 

2-77 

Breast 

20 

11-43 

17 

10-56 

88 

17-51 

Stomach 

.40 

22-86 

28 

17-89 

61 

2811 

Inteetines,  rectum  . . 

14 

800 

21 

1304 

19 

8-76 

Kidneys,  bladder 

4 

2-29 

5 

3-11 

2 

0-92 

Orary,  uterus,  vagina 

50 

28-57 

54 

83-64 

55 

25-85 

Liver 

25 

1429 

25 

15-58 

29 

18-86 

Qall-bladder,   spleen, 

pancreas 

8 

1-71 

2 

1-24 

2 

0-92 

Long,    spine,    thigh, 

shoulder 

2 

1-14 

3 

1-86 

5 

280 

175 

10000 

161 

10000 

217 

100-00 

Not  specified 

22 

•  • 

28 

•  • 

88 

•  • 

Totals 

197 

•  • 

184 

•  • 

250 

•  • 

Considering  the  numbers  of  persons  dying  at  the  different  age- 
periods,  the  following  table  of  ten  years'  results  shows  the  age  of 
30  years  to  be  the  time  of  life  at  which  deaths  from  cancer  begin 
to  be  numerous  (it  is  really  35  for  males  and  30  for  females).  The 
maximum  of  deaths  is  reached  at  the  period  60  to  65  for  males,  and 
55  to  60  for  females.  These  remarks  are  given  without  reference  to 
the  numbers  of  persons  living  at  the  various  ages. 

Deaths  from  cancer,  it  will  be  observed,  are  very  rare  among 
children  under  5  years,  and  not  frequent  in  those  above  that  age. 
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The  increase  since  1881  is  well  exhibited  in  respect  of  each  sex, 
and  in  regard  to  the  higher  ages,  which  are  the  periods  at  which  the 
most  cancer  deaths  occur,  by  a  proportional  statement : — 

PBOPORTioirs  OF  Deaths   from   Ganger   per   10,000   Males  and  Females 

LiYiNO  AT  Three  Age-periods. 


40  to  60. 

50  to  60. 

60  to  70. 

TeMT. 

Males.    Females. 

Males.    Females. 

Males.  Females 

1881  .. 

..     6-68          9-80 

1110       22-57 

22-86     4378 

1896  .. 

..     907        16-69 

21-64      2609 

55-21      47-44 

The  death-rates  for  cancer  in  respect  of  each  sex  are  given  for 
each  of  seven  years,  selected  to  show  the  position  as  from  1886  to 
1901  :— 

Deaths  from  Cancer  in  every  10,000  Persons  of  bach  Sex  living 

IN  New  Zealand. 

tear.  Males.  Females.  Year.                                    Males.  Females. 

1886  •.  ..  3-69        3-67  1899  ..             ..       6-86  5-56 

1890  ..  ..  4-72        4-79  1900                           ..       612  609 

1894  ..  ..  6-66        5-27  1901  ..             ..       6-48  677 

1898  ..  ..  6-77        5-98 

Up  till  1901  the  mortality  was  higher  among  the  males  than  among 
the  females,  which  is  the  reverse  of  English  experience,  where  the  rate 
was  6-72  per  10,000  of  males  and  9*77  of  females,  for  the  year  1899. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  however,  the  rate  of  increase  is  so  much 
higher  among  males  than  with  females  that  the  Registrar  General 
calculates  equilibrium  will  be  reached  in  about  the  year  1932,  and 
thereafter  the  rate  among  males  would  exceed  the  rate  among 
females.  The  English  rate  for  1899  is  the  highest  recorded  there 
for  each  of  the  two  sexes. 

The  increase  in  the  numbers  for  the  sexes  together  for  England 
and  New  Zealand  is  represented  in  the  proportions  below  : — 

Deaths  from  Oanoer  in  every  10,000  Persons  living. 

Tear.  New  Zealand.      England. 

1881  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..         2  69 


1886 
1891 
1896 
1899 


3-68 
4-68 
6-60 
6-24 


6-20 
6-90 
6-92 
7-64 
829 


The  actual  number  of  deaths  of  persons  of  either  sex  and  all 
ages  registered  in  New  Zealand  during  the  last  eleven  years  was : — 


1891 
1892 
1898 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Males. 
164 
173 
188 
240 
208 
206 
210 
268 
271 
246 
266 


Females. 
141 

184 
144 
168 
175 
184 
186 
206 
197 
184 
260 


Totals. 
296 
807 
832 
408 
888 
889 
395 
471 
468 
480 
615 


Totals 


2,428 


1,970 


4,898 
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IfOBTAIiITT  FBOM   DsYBLOPMENTAIf   DiSBASBS. 

The  total  of  deaths  from  developmental  diseases  was  782,  or 
10-05  per  10,000  persons  living.  The  mortality  from  premature  birth 
comprised  264  deaths,  and  that  from  atelectasis,  cyanosis,  and  other 
congenital  defects  63  deaths.  The  proportion  of  deaths  from  pre- 
mature birth  varies  from  11  to  14  out  of  every  1,000  births,  and 
that  from  congenital  defects  from  2  to  3  per  1,000  births.  Parti- 
culars for  six  years  exhibit  the  annual  rates  : — 

NUMBBB  AKD  PbOPOBTIOHS  FBB  1,000  BiBTHS. 

Deaths  from  Premature  Birth.        Deaths  from  Congenital  Dafaets. 

Year.  No.  ^^^SS,''  No.  ™K";^ 

per  1,000.  per  l^iOQL 

1896  ..  ..  230  12-36  ..  46  2*47 

1897  ..  ..  211  11-26  ..  52  2-78 

1898  ..  ..  251  13  24  ..  54  2-85 

1899  ..  ..  261  13  86  ..  47  250 

1900  ..  276  14  12  ..  55  2  81 

1901  ..  ..  264  12-88  ..  63  3*07 

Stating  the  result  in  another  way,  there  was  one  death  from 
premature  birth  to  every  78  births  in  1901,  and  one  death  from  ccm- 
genital  defect  to  every  325  births.  In  England  the  proportion  ol 
deaths  from  premature  birth  to  every  1,000  births  was  as  high  as 
19-97  in  the  year  1899. 

Old  Aoe. 

Deaths  from  old  age  in  1901  numbered  455,  against  368  in  1900. 

MOBTALITT   FBOM   LoCAL   DISEASES. 

Deaths  by  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  were  820,  or  10*74  out 
of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  10*54  out  of  every  10,000 
persons  living.  Of  the  820  deaths,  252  were  credited  to  apoplexy, 
111  to  convulsions,  and  104  to  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes.  Paralysis,  including  hemiplegia  and  pcuralysis  of  the 
insane,  caused  169  deaths,  and  locomotor  ataxia  8  deaths.  Para- 
plegia, with  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  caused  22.  Deaths  from 
nervous  diseases  (excluding  convulsions  of  children)  numbered  709, 
or  9*11  per  10,000  persons  living. 

Diseases  of  the  circulatory  system  resulted  in  933  deaths,  being 
12*22  out  of  every  100  from  all  causes,  and  12*00  per  10,000  persons 
living.  Of  the  total  nimiber  in  this  order,  endocarditis  and  Ovular 
disease  of  the  heart  contributed  637  deaths.  From  angina  pectoris 
there  were  25  deaths,  from  syncope  129,  from  aneurism,  18;  and 
from  other  forms  of  heart  disease  (hypertrophy,  fatty  degeneration, 
and  pericarditis)  70. 

Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  show  981  deaths,  of  which  781 
were  attributable  to  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Ta^en  together, 
these  two  complaints  were  the  cause  of  more  deaths  than  was 
phthisis,  and  aading  48  from  pleurisy,  28  from  croup,  28  from  laryn- 
gitis, and  96  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  the  mortality  in  the 
order  is  found  to  be  12*85  per  cent,  of  the  total  deaths,  and  12*61 
per  10,000  of  the  population. 
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Deaths  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  also  formed  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  (805  per  cent.),  the  number  being  614. 
Enteritis  was  most  fatal,  showing  163  deaths,  gastritis  and  liver 
diseases  coming  next  with  96  deaths  each. 

Of  284  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  urinary  system  in  1901,  the 
deaths  from  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys  (albuminuria)  numbered 
144. 

Violent  Deaths. 

Deaths  by  violence  form  a  large  item  in  the  total  mortality.  In 
1901  the  proportion  per  10,000  of  persons  hving  was  7*48,  the  total 
Dumber  of  deaths  having  been  582. 

Of  462  males  who  died  violent  deaths,  66  were  suicides.  The 
deaths  of  females  by  violence  were  far  fewer  than  those  of  males, 
amounting  to  J  20,  and  out  of  these  only  13  committed  suicide.  A 
table  given  previously  states  the  full  list  of  deaths  from  external  or 
violent  causes  for  the  year  1901. 

Accidental  deaths  numbered  494,  males  392  and  females  102.  Of 
the  total  male  deaths,  183  resulted  from  fractures  or  contusions,  and 
121  from  drowning.    Of  the  female  deaths,  21  were  due  to  drowning. 

Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Benevolent  Asylums,  and 

Chabitable  Institutions. 

Hospitals. 

Prior  to  the  abolition  of  provinces  the  hospitals  of  the  colony 
were  supported  mainly  out  of  provincial  revenues.  After  that 
event  the  expenditure  for  hospitals  was  for  the  most  part  charged 
against  the  revenue  of  counties  and  municipal  corporations,  until 
October,  1885,  when  "The  Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1885,"  came  into  force. 

The  portion  of  the  colony  included  within  the  three  principal 
islands— the  North,  Middle,  and  Stewart  Islands — ^is  by  the  above 
Act  divided  into  thirty  hospital  districts,  each  consisting  of  one  or 
more  counties  with  the  interior  boroughs,  to  be  presided  over  by 
elective  Boards,  designated  **  Hospital  and  Charitable  Aid  Boards." 
The  revenues  of  these  Boards  accrue  from  the  following 
sources: — 

(1.)  Bents  and  profits  of  land  and  endowments  vested  in  the  Board, 

or  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  particular  institutions ; 
(2.)  Voluntary  contributions ; 

(3.)  Grants  from  contributory  local  authorities ;  and 
(4.)  Subsidies  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  (these  being  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  for  every  £1  of  bequests,  but  in  no  case  ex- 
ceeding £500  in  respect  of  any  one  beauest;  £1  4s.  for 
every  £1  of  voluntary  contributions  ;  ana  £1  for  every  £1 
received  from  any  local  authority). 
The  contributory  local  authorities  (being  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils,  and  Boards  of  road  and  town  districts  where  the  Counties 
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Act  is  not  in  force)  are  empowered  by  the  Act  to  raise  by  special 
rates  the  amounts  assessed  by  the  Hospital  District  Boards  as 
their  proportionate  contributions  to  the  Hospital  and  Charitable 
Aid  Fund. 

The  District  Boards  undertake  the  general  management  and 
control  of  those  hospitals  that  are  not  incorporated  in  terms  of 
the  Act,  and  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  incor- 
porated hospitals.  To  be  incorporated  a  hospital  must  have  as  many 
as  100  subscribers,  contributing  not  less  than  £100  annually  by 
amounts  of  not  less  than  5s.,  and  must  have  been  declared  by  the 
Governor  in  Council,  after  receipt  by  him  of  a  duly  signed  petition,  to 
be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  under  the  government  of  trustees. 

There  are  43  hospitals  in  the  colony,  of  which  22  are  incor- 
porated institutions,  while  21  are  directly  managed  and  controlled  by 
District  Boards.  In  1901  these  hospitals  afforded  accommodation 
for  1,139  male  and  648  female  patients,  a  total  of  1,787.  The  number 
of  cubic  feet  of  space  included  within  the  walls  of  all  the  sleeping- 
wards  was  2,529,602,  which  gave  an  average  of  1,416  cubic  feet  to 
each  bed.  8,595  males  and  4,209  females  were  admitted  as  patients 
during  the  year  1901,  and  764  male  and  327  female  patients  were 
inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  total  number  of  indoor  patients 
during  the  year  was  13,809 — ^viz.,  9,301  males  and  4,506  fenmles. 

Outdoor  relief  was  also  given  to  a  very  large  number  of  persons ; 
but,  as  in  some  of  the  hospitals  no  records  are  kept  of  the  outdoor 
patients,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  number  of  distmct  persons  who 
received  such  relief. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  various  hospitals  as  at  five  difEerent 
annual  periods  were  : — 


lfiM-85. 


1807-oa     iB8e-«Bi  i  iBB9-tiQo..  isn-noL 


Voluntary  oontributiona  and  be- 
quests 

Payments  by  patiento    . . 

From  Government 

From  Hospital  Boards  and  local 
authorities    .. 

Rente  and  other  souzoes 

M 
7,915 

10,228 
36,373 

27,758 

5,522 

U,521 

12,728 
88,687 
31,524 

5,429 

M 
11,991 

13,066 
41,062 
38,864 

5,523 

9,188       7,330 

16,508  1  15,998 
44,815     47.074 
35,006     36.812 

5,O0T       6,908 

Totals 

87,796 

99,889  il06,496 

110,609   114,122 

Benevolent  Asylums  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

The  various  benevolent  asylums  and  charitable  institutioiis  are 
placed  on  a  similar  footing  to  the  hospitals.  Most  of  the  Boards  of 
hospital  districts  are  also  Chahtable-aid  Boards  ;  bitt»  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  charitable  aid  only,  some  of  tl^  hoephal 
districts  have  been  united  into  larger  dislancts,  so  that»  althoogfa 
there  are  thirty  Boards  for  hospital  purposes,  there  are  only  twenty- 
three  for  oharitable-aid  purposes. 
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Betams  were  received  from  nineteen  benevolent  asylums  (not 
including  orphanages),  established  for  the  support  of  indigent 
persons.  The  number  of  inmates  in  these  institutions  at  the  end 
of  1901  was  1,167,  of  whom  698  were  males  and  469  females.  Out- 
door relief  was  given  by  three  of  these  institutions  to  1,861  persons 
(including  1,096  children). 

Auckland  Sailors'  Home. 

There  is  a  Sailors'  Home  at  Auckland  for  the  use  of  seafaring 
men  resident  in  or  visiting  the  town.  The  late  Edmund  Gostley 
having  left  a  large  sum  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was  resolved  to 
employ  the  bequest  in  building  and  endowing  an  institution  where 
sailors  might  be  received  without  distinction  of  race  or  religious 
belief,  and  board,  lodging,  and  refreshments  provided  for  them, 
together  with  such  instruction  and  amusements  as  might  tend  to 
promote  their  social  comfort  and  general  welfare. 

The  Home,  built  in  1887,  has  room  for  35  inmates,  who  are 
charged  15s.  a  week  for  board  and  lodging.  It  is  managed  by  a 
council  of  eight  members  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  institu- 
tion. The  late  Primate  of  New  Zealand,  who  first  originated  the 
scheme,  has  been  Life  President. 

Orphan  Asylums. 

There  were  in  1901  four  orphan  asylums  in  the  colony,  one  main- 
tained by  a  District  Hospital  Board,  one  by  the  Church  of  England 
authorities,  and  two  by  clergy  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church ;  three 
of  them  receiving,  at  the  charge  of  the  State,  orphan,  destitute,  and 
other  children  committed  to  them  by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

Exclusive  of  the  children  so  committed,  12  male  and  25  female 
orphans  were  received  during  the  year  1901,  and  49  male  and  84 
female  orphans  remained  as  inmates  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Orphanages  receiving  committed  children  are,  for  that  purpose, 
constituted  "industrial  schools.'' 

Lunatic  Asylums. 

There  are  seven  public  lunatic  asylums  in  the  colony,  maintained 
wholly  or  in  part  out  of  the  public  revenue.  There  is  also  one 
private  asylum,  licensed  by  the  Governor  for  the  reception  of 
lunatics. 

The  amount  of  sleeping-accommodation  provided  in  each  of  the 
public  asylums  is  shown  in  tabular  form,  giving  separately  the 
number  and  cubic  contents  of  the  sleeping-rooms  intended  for  one 
person  only,  and  of  the  dormitories  occupied  by  several  inmates 
conjointly,  together  with  the  number  of  patients  actually  in  the 
asylums  on  the  31st  December,  1901 : — 

25— Year-book 
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Sleeping-rooms  for  One  Person  only. 

Dormitories  for  more  thmn  One 
Person. 

Number. 

Aegregate 

Number 

of  Cubic  Feet. 

* 

Inmates 

(Patients) 

on 

31st  December, 

1901. 

• 

« 

s 

S5 

Aggrecate 

Number 

of  Cubic  Feet. 

Inmates 

(PatieatB) 

on 

31st  Dec«inl>ei 

Auckland 

Wellington    . . 

Porirna 

Nelson 

Hokitika 

Ghristchoroh 

Seaoliff 

133 
77 
68 
38 
31 
80 

176 

119,280 
72,509 
63,217 
32,228 
23,223 
69,651 

137.734 

133 
77 
68 
38 
31 
80 

176 

25 
16 
14 
14 
8 
34 
46 

252,672 
100,173 
307,512 
65,112 
69,802 
227,010 
283,582 

381 
173 
439 
101 
81 
466 
468 

Totals     . . 

603 

1 

517,842 

608 

157 

1,305,863 

2,109 

At  Ashburn  Hall,  Waikari,  there  are  66  rooms,  each  for  one 
person  only,  with  an  aggregate  cubic  content  of  64,913  ft.  The 
number  of  patients  on  the  31st  December,  1901,  was  41. 

At  the  end  of  1901,  1,634  male  and  1,098  female  patients  (in- 
cluding 20  out  on  trial)  were  under  the  care  of  the  asylum  officers 
of  the  colony.  Of  these,  1,636  males  and  1,001  females  were  re- 
garded as  incurable,  11  males  and  9  females  were  out  on  trial,  and 
87  males  and  88  females  were  supposed  to  be  curable.  188  male 
and  117  female  patients  were  discharged  during  the  year. 

The  following  shows  the  proportion  of  insane — or,  rather,  of 
inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  and  those  out  on  trial — to  the  popula- 
tion (exclusive  in  each  case  of  Maoris)  at  the  end  of  the  years 
stated : — 

1884,  1  insane  person  to  every  898  of  population. 
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1888, 

365 

1890, 

348 

1892. 

339 

1894, 

316 

1896, 

308 

1898, 

300 

1899, 

296 

1900, 

288 

1901, 

286 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  proportions  are  increased  by 
the  admission  into  the  asylums  of  inebriates,  idiots,  and  others,  who 
should  not  properly  be  there. 

Information  as  to  lunacv,  extracted  from  the  results  of  the 
census,  will  be  found  on  pp.  265  and  266. 

Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 
Particulars  relating  to  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  as  ascertained 
at  last  census,  are  referred  to  on  pp.  262  to  266  ante. 


SECTION  XIX.— AGRICULTURE. 

Until  1895  the  agricultural  statistics  were  collected  and  compiled 
by  the  Registrar-General,  under  authority  of  "The  Census  Act^ 
1877/'  annually  in  the  month  of  February,  except  in  census  years,, 
when  the  collection  was  made  with  the  enumeration  of  the  people. 
Under  this  Act  statistics  of  the  acreage  in  grass  and  in  all  kinds 
of  cultivation  were  taken ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  estimated 
yields  of  all  the  principal  crops  were  obtained  from  the  farmers 
themselves. 

By  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Statistics  Act,  passed  in  1895, 
the  duty  of  collecting  the  returns  devolved  upon  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  plan  now  adopted  under  the  Act  of  1895  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  account  of  land 
laid  down  in  crop  being  made  up  much  earlier  than  formerly,, 
while  estimates  of  produce  are  made  after  the  results  of  threshing 
are  known. 

Statistics  of  the  land  in  cultivation  were  accordingly  collected  in 
October,  1901,  and  an  interim  return  of  the  compiled  results  was 
published  in  detail  in  the  New  Zealand  Gazette  of  the  19th  December, 
1901,  while  the  corrected  acreages  under  each  description  of  crop 
were  made  public  on  the  6th  March  following.  A  summary  of  the 
particulars  then  given  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  with 
the  finally  corrected  statements  of  yield  of  the  principal  crops; 
but,  in  comparing  these  figures  with  the  results  obtained  in  former 
years,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  under  the  new  Act,  statistics  of 
the  acreage  and  crops  of  land  held  and  cultivated  by  Maoris  are 
included  ;  whereas  previously  information  about  the  farming  carried 
on  by  Maoris  was  obtained  only  when  a  census  of  the  Native  race 
was  taken. 

Full  remarks  on  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  New  Zealand,  in 
respect  of  all  its  features  in  detail,  are  supplied  by  Mr.  Murphy,  of 
Christchurch,  in  the  special  article  devoted  to  the  subject,  which 
appears  as  the  first  of  Section  II.,  in  Part  III. 
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AOBXAOB     UNDBB     SOWH     GrASSBS,     AMD    CULTIVATION    OBNBBALLY,    FOB    BAOB 

County,  as  on  the  15th  October,  1901. 


1 

%4 

Counties. 

In  Sown 

Orasses, 

after 

having 

been 

ploughed. 

In  Sown 
Orasses, 

not 
previously 
ploughed. 

Ijand 
broken 

up 

but  not 

under 

Crop. 

Acres. 

Total 
under 
Crop. 

• 

a 

9 

1 
o 

a 

In  Orchard. 

Plantations  ( 
Forest  Trees 

Acres. 

Acres,    i 

1 
Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Mongonui  .. 

8,970 

20,9931 

881 

1.986 

Ill 

243 

18 

Whangaroa 

703 

4,062 

2 

438 

29 

72 

1 

Bay  of  Islands 

6,447 

28,522 

184 

744 

143 

261 

21 

Hokianga  . . 

628 

19,496| 

•  • 

850 

125 

322 

52 

Rodney 

12,673 

87,636! 

363 

1,365 

176 

1,208 

91 

Whangarei 

21,016 

88,650 

196 

2,256 

141 

1,289 

348 

Otamatea  .. 

7,166 

61,032 

207 

540 

66 

830 

36 

Hobson 

1.057 

57,684 

704 

1,042 

263 

255 

256 

Waitemata 

19,628 

29,426| 

1,320 

1,268 

295 

2,074 

216 

Eden 

16,516 

4,554 

54 

2,650 

1,002 

524 

281 

Majiukau  .. 

108,463 

89,121 

5,808 

18,386 

385 

1,525 

1,126 

Ooromandel 

3,117 

12,295 

27 

172 

84 

97 

7 

Thames 

4,502 

8,435, 

21 

694 

50 

421 

17 

Ohinemuri 

6,713 

8,108: 

236 

1,737 

237 

174 

7 

Waikato 

180,142 

16,020 

1,032 

10.180 

115 

526 

4,500 

Baglan 

14,389 

76, 461 1 

79 

8,074 

92 

2()6 

95 

Waipa 

61,439 

8,366; 

223 

12,203 

141 

604 

799 

Piako 

121,049 

56,9971 

2,635 

22.250 

107 

279 

1.154 

Kawhia     and     West 

18,930 

54,576 

481 

8,611 

38 

124 

2^ 

Taupo 

t 

East      Taupo      and 

4,261 

6,934 

391 

844 

45 

68 

146 

Rotorua 

Tauranga  .. 

27,099 

18,273 

412 

8.067 

120 

899 

148 

Whakatane 

6,036 

7,563i 

359 

8,126 

8 

45 

5 

Opotiki 

11,387 

10,150 

299 

3.928 

46 

101 

9 

Waiapu 

19,663 

158,072' 

• 

1,812 

81 

69 

16 

Cook 

83,417 

462,202 

59 

6,698 

117 

451 

189 

Wairoa 

24,168 

271,675! 

34 

2,678 

123 

155 

188 

Hawke's  Bay 

208,792 

383,143 

410 

16,087 

633 

775 

1,764 

Paiangata . . 

81,278 

360,876 

11 

8,405 

113 

128 

828 

Waipawa  . . 

109,276 

372,905 

755 

8,678 

249 

378 

1,695 

Clifton 

11,973 

46,528 

40 

1,961 

97 

97 

13 

Taranaki    . . 

53,662 

144,076 

161 

6.281 

450 

400 

398 

Stratford    . . 

1,600 

150,808' 

11 

1,286 

53 

44 

88 

Hawera 

47,114 

146,792 

62 

7.177 

329 

143 

266 

Patea 

42,869 

114,179 

186 

4.970 

139 

198 

578 

Waitotara  . . 

28,644 

77,963 

204 

3,111 

152 

2.^3 

184 

Wanganni . . 

17,140 

169,343 

87 

3,758 

166 

294 

948 

Rangitikei 

61,271 

226,331 

175 

14,751 

190 

3'.i9 

967 

Oroua 

17,369 

160,700 

142 

12,712 

29« 

864 

476 

Kiwitea 

2,251 

141,322 

58 

2,381 

28 

187 

84 

Pohangina 

270 

79,688 

14 

491 

45 

164 

3 

Manawatu 

46,615 

51,432 

627 

12.918 

70 

168 

891 

Horowhenua 

4,435 

98.019 

9 

8,069 

140 

305 

108 

Hutt 

7,961 

167,744 

26 

!         1.839 

♦590 

3H4 

194 

Wairarapa  Soath 

64,544 

879,766 

100 

,       18,447 

230 

320 

814 

Ma^terton  . . 

29,197 

290,107 

166 

,       11,687 

180 

245 

880 

<3a8tlep3inl 

3,986 

83,941 

•  • 

352 

18 

'        25 

190 
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AcRBAGB  UNDEB  SowN  GRASSES,  BTO. — Continued. 


Counties. 

In  Sown 
Grasses, 

after 
having 

been 
ploughed. 

In  Sown 

(brasses, 

not 

previously 

ploughed. 

Land 
broken 

up 

but  not 

under 

Crop. 

Total 
under 
Crop. 

• 

a 
« 

% 

O 

a 

1 
1 

a 

Plantations  of 
Forest  Trees. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Akitio 

528 

107,193 

•  • 

122 

74 

88 

80 

Pahiatua    . . 

730 

135,781 

30 

1,111 

130 

249 

68 

Eketahuna 

444 

57,644 

7 

376 

48 

73 

7 

M>inrioeville 

15 

86,144 

4 

181 

17 

89 

6 

Marlborough 

55,74\^ 

131,666 

674 

25,558 

163 

288 

1,068 

Sounds 

2,981 

96,207 

62 

1,191 

68 

121 

24 

Eaikoura    . . 

29,647 

3'j,879 

35 

2,944 

27 

82 

48 

Col  ling  wood 

2,943 

35,647 

14 

1,166 

16 

279 

7 

Waimea 

29,830 

164,290 

186 

21,288 

272 

2,202 

238 

Buller 

791 

7,047 

•  • 

134 

58 

146 

•  • 

Inangahua 

4,659 

27,724 

•  • 

888 

8 

75 

2 

Arauri 

65,363 

89,416 

46 

8,607 

50 

37 

1,072 

Cheviot 

24,079 

2,111 

1 

7,549 

73 

55 

302 

Wentland   .. 

4,759 

28,318 

52 

804 

37 

57 

4 

Grey 

2,540 

20,162 

22 

362 

24 

50 

6 

Ashley 

257,527 

130,850 

1,325 

81,961 

685 

473 

2,327 

Selwyn 

310,427 

22,152 

1,779 

133,581 

1,846 

1,259 

5,816 

Akaroa 

26,736 

155,228 

•  • 

3,302 

116 

376 

375 

Ashburton 

421,488 

19,787 

1,581 

161,444 

653 

354 

9,775 

Oeraldine  .. 

129,458 

11,865 

680 

57,544 

245 

239    1,340 

Levels 

86,319 

2,804 

455 

41,992 

380 

253   1,007 

W&imate    . . 

205,386 

17,327 

3,376 

80,459 

570 

1481      662 

Mackenzie 

55,601 

3,972 

244 

16,743 

61. 

37 

624 

Waitaki      . . 

199,890 

28,348 

2,372 

64,878 

404 

275    1,149 

Waihemo   . . 

84,525 

4,283 

460 

9,586 

87 

68'       144 

Waikouaiti 

21.515 

51,282 

92 

6,793 

118 

119       102 

Peninsula  . . 

3,279 

11,901 

5 

1,554 

252' 

42         60 

Tdieri 

79,967 

15,429 

1,263 

26,010 

657i 

38 1!       521 

Brace 

102,273 

7,075 

383, 

38,824 

165 

72       330 

Clutha 

177,323 

30,261 

996 

61,995 

347 

173       497 

Tuapeka     . . 

102,501 

22,660 

1,236 

33,882 

167 

340       153 

Maaiototo  . . 

44,463 

10,668 

882 

18,214 

206 

15       330 

Vincent      . . 

21,884 

1,820 

3,140 

12,360 

124 

204'        76 

Uke 

10,777 

5,375 

3,683 

11,000 

132 

94!       157 

Southland . . 

513,358 

60,784 

10,356 

180,737 

900 

554,      904 

Wallace  and  Fiord  .. 

153,108 

38,678 

1,367 

54,857 

254 

96       266 

Stewart  Island 

81 

344 

•  • 

9 

10 

5           8 

Total  .. 

4,695,200 

6,924,978 

■55,947 

1,407,846 

17,684 

26,836;48,770 

t 

The  extent  of  land  in  cultivation  (including  sown  grasses  and 
land  broken  up  but  not  under  crop)  amounted  to  13,128,491  acres, 
Of  this  area,  land  under  artificial  grasses  comprised  88  51  per  cent. ; 
land  under  grain-crops,  4*83  per  cent. ;  land  under  root  and  green 
crops,  5*89  per  cent. ;  land  in  garden  and  orchard,  034  per  cent. ; 
and  land  in  fallow,  0*43  per  cent.  Full  details  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  are  tabulated. 
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Wheat 

The  wheat  harvest  of  1902  showed  an  average  yield  of  24*76 
bushels  per  acre,  the  crop  realised  heing  4,046,589  hushels,  against 
6,527,154  bushels  in  1901,  8,581,898  bushels  in  1900,  13,073,416 
bushels  in  1899,  5,670,017  bushels  in  1898,  5,926,523  bushels  in 
1897,  6,843,768  bushels  in  1896,  3,613,037  bushels  in  1895,  4,891,695 
bushels  in  1894,  8,378,217  bushels  in  1893,  and  10,257,738  bushels 
in  1892. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  of  last  season's  harvest  held  by  farmers 
in  October,  1901,  as  shown  by  the  gazetted  figures,  was  3,182,007 
bashels,  an  amount  which  excludes  stocks  of  grain  and  flour  held 
by  merchants  and  millers.  The  total  amount  of  wheat  exported 
during  the  year  1901  was  2,301,092  bushels,  while  the  imports 
were  only  1,662  bushels,  most  probably  for  seeding  purposes. 

The  imports  of  flour  during  1901  were  615  centals  (30J  tons), 
and  the  exports  1,305  tons. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  threshing  decreased  from  206,465  acres 
in  1901  to  163,462  acres  in  1902  ;  and  this  decrease  of  43,003  acres 
was  shared  by  all  the  provincial  districts.  In  addition  to  the  area 
cut  for  threshing,  454  acres  were  cut  for  chaff,  and  14  acres  for 
ensilage,  while  3,544  acres  were  fed  down  with  stock,  so  that  the 
total  area  sown  in  wheat  was  167,474  acres. 

Of  the  163,462  acres  in  wheat  (for  threshing)  this  year,  no 
less  than  119,531  acres  were  in  Canterbury,  and  31,981  acres  in 
Otago. 

The  area  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  estimated  gross  produce 
in  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  each  of  the  last  twelve 
years  were : — 


Tear. 

LaDd  under 
Wheat. 

Estimated 
Gross  Produce. 

Average 

Yield 

per  Acre. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

1891 

301,460 

5,723,610 

18-99 

1892 

402,273 

10,257,738 

25-50 

1898 

381,245 

8,878,217 

21-98 

1894 

242,787 

4,891,695 

2015 

1695 

148,675 

3,613,037 

24-32 

1896 

•                                             4 

4 

245,441 

6,843,768 

27-88 

1897 

•                                              t 

258,608 

5,926,523 

22  92 

1896 

• 

315,801 

5,670,017 

17-95 

1899 

•                                              • 

399,034 

13,078,416 

82-76 

1900 

•                                              • 

269,749 

8,581,898 

31-81 

l«)l         •. 

206,465 

6,527,154 

31-61 

1902 

•    •                                         •    •                                         •    • 

168,462 

4,046,589 

24-76 
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The  following  gives  the  area  in  wheat  and  the  estimated  prodnce, 
for  the  Australian  States,  for  the  season  of  1901 : — 


».». 

Wl.-«™p. 

QuMmluid 
Ken  Soneh  WftlM 
VioU.rU 

WwCem  Austrftlift.. 

TwiUMliA 

Aor». 

79,30* 

1.530,609 

3,017,331 

1,918,347 

74,180 

51,836 

]       l,li«,088 
1     16.173.771 
1     17.847,331 
!     11,253,148 
1          774.176 
1,110,431 

BnataaU 

15«6 
10  57 
B88 
5-S8 
10-44 
21-43 

Consumption  of  Wheat. 

The  yearly  coDsauiptiou  of  wheat  per  head  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  as  previously  stated,  has  been  estimated  at  6  bosbels. 

The  difficulty  of  correctly  computing  the  consumption  of 
bread-stuffs  is  shown  by  the  great  differences  in  the  esiimates 
arrived  at. 

The  average  quantity  required  per  head  of  the  population  (exclu- 
sive of  that  used  for  seed)  has  been  calculated  at  6'4  bushels  for 
New  South  Wales,  and  4^  to  o  bushels  for  Victoria,  by  statisticians 
iu  those  States. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheaten  bread-Btu%  in  New  Zea- 
land thus  appears  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  in  Victoria. 

The  following  is  the  average  annual  consumption  of  wheat  per 
inhabitant  in  scKue  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  : — 


German;        . .  . .     3-0        , 

Russia  ..     3'1 

Italy  ..  ..  ..5-4 

Uoited  StaCBH  ..  ..     4'S 

The  English  consumption  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  appean 
3  have  ranged  from  5^  to  6  bushels  per  head  of  population. 

Oats. 
The  extent  of  land  in  oats  grown  for  grain  in  1902  was  406,924 
i  iu  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  (rf 
ial  Districts  of  Ocago  (199.3S-J  acres) 
kcres)  accouot  for  364.251  acres  d  the 
ig  third  place  with  21,785  acres.  The 
BUatliDg,  ensilage,  or  feeding  d»wi)  with 
Q  increase  of  8,001  acres  on  the  fii^nrcs 
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The  average  yield  per  acre  was,  in  1902,  37*06,  and  in  1901, 
42*45  bushels,  the  quantity  of  produce  decreasing  from  19,085,837 
bushels  to  15,045,283  bushels. 

The  oat-crop  for  1901  in  the  Australian  States  was  as  follows : — 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 

Aores. 
335 

.       29,383 

Bushels 
7,856 

593,648 

Average  per  Acre. 
20-40 

20-20 

Victoria 

South  Australia         f    . 

Western  Australia 

.     862,689 

.       27,988 

6,881 

9,582,332 

366,229 

86,971 

26-42 
1309 
14-79 

Tasmania 

.       45.073 

1.406,913 

81-21 

Maize, 

This  is  a  very  important  crop.  In  1902  there  were  12,503  acres 
sown  for  grain,  the  estimated  yield  being  571,834  bushels  of  corn,  an 
average  of  nearly  46  bushels  per  acre.  Maize  is  grown  only  in 
the  North  Island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  in  Nelson 
and  Otago.  The  Provincial  District  of  Auckland  had  11,468  acres; 
Hawke's  Bay,  666  acres;  Taranaki,  177  acres;  and  Wellington, 
182  acres,  in  1902.  As  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  this  crop, 
the  group  of  counties  where  it  is  chiefly  grown  is  stated,  viz. : 
Hobson,  Manukau,  Ohinemuri,  Rodney,  Whangarei,  Mongonui, 
Hokianga,  Tauranga,  Whakatane,  Opotiki,  Waiapu,  Cook,  Wairoa, 
and  Hawke's  Bay.  Small  acreages  are  found  in  all  the  counties  of 
the  Auckland,  and  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Taranaki,  Hawke's 
Bay,  and  Wellington  districts. 

Barley. 

Under  barley,  26,514  acres  were  returned  in  1902,  the  estimated 
crop  being  855,993  bushels,  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  32  28 
bushels.  In  1901  the  area  under  barley  was  30,831  acres,  and  the 
\ield  1,027,651  bushels,  or  33  33  bushels  per  acre. 

Rye. 

There  were  1,090  acres  in  rye,  yielding  27,250  bushels,  or  at  the 
rate  of  25  bushels  per  acre,  in  1902,  against  1,388  acres  and 
31,169  bushels,  the  rate  being  22*45  bushels  per  acre,  in  1901. 

"Peas  and  Beans. 

The  area  under  peas  for  threshing  in  the  season  1902  was  7,242 
acres,  yielding  164,712  bushels,  or  an  average  of  22-88  bushels  per 
acre,  against  5,888  acres  and  214,211  bushels,  or  36*38  bushels  per 
acre,  in  the  previous  year. 

Under  beans  there  were  3,504  acres,  giving  a  return  of  88,905 
bashels,  the  average  being  25*65  bushels  per  acre,  against  2,927 
acres  and  99,964  bushels  (34-29  bushels  per  acre)  in  1901. 
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Potatoes. 

The  area  under  potatoes  was  31.259  acres  in  1902,  yielding  tiie 
return  of  206,815  tons,  or  a  rate  of  6*61  tons  per  acre,  against 
28,524  acres  in  1901,  and  169,042  tons  (or  5*9  tons  per  acre),  an 
increase  of  2,735  acres  and  37,773  tons. 

A  comparison  of  the  gross  yield  of  potatoes  with  the  amount 
exported  in  each  of  the  twelve  years,  188i3-94,  showed  that  for  snch 
period  an  average  of  597  lb.  per  head  of  population  was  retained  in 
the  colony.  Allowing  for  wa.ste,  pig-feed,  and  seed,  the  average 
amount  retained  for  human  consumption  was  found  to  be  449  lb.  a 
head. 

Turnips, 

Turnips  and  rape  form  a  most  important  crop  in  a  sheep-breeding 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  and  in  1892  the  area  of  land  under 
this  crop  amounted  to  422,359  acres.  The  returns  for  1895  gave 
only  385,788  acres,  but  for  the  present  year  521,842  acres  (398,508 
acres  in  turnips  and  123,334  in  rape)  were  set  down  as  under  these 
crops ;  and  there  were  10,448  acres  in  addition  :  in  mangolds  (8,249 
acres),  beet  (515  acres),  and  carrots  (1,684  acres). 

The  cost  of  growing  turnips  sown  broadc€kSt  and  in  drills  may 
be :  Broadcast — Ploughing,  5s.  6d.  per  acre ;  harrowing,  3s.  per  acre ; 
rolling.  Is.  per  acre ;  seed  and  sowing.  Is.  6d.  per  acre  :  total,  lis. 
per  acre.  Drill — Ploughing,  5s.  6d  ;  grubbing,  38. ;  harrowing,  38. ; 
rolling.  Is. ;  drilling,  38.  6d. ;  hand-hoeing,  lOs. ;  horse-hoeing,  58. ; 
seed  and  sowing,  2s.  6d. ;  manure,  lOs.  to  15s. :  total,  £2  3s.  6d.  to 
£2  8s.  6d.  per  acre. 

Hops, 

There  were  844  acres  under  hops  in  1902,  as  against  1,050  acres 
last  year.  No  account  of  the  produce  for  the  last  seven  years  was 
taken,  but  in  1895  the  yield  was  7,556  cwt.  In  1900  the  total 
quantity  used  by  the  breweries  in  the  colony  amounted  to  5,020  cwt. 
Of  the  land  under  hops  in  1902,  740  acres  were  in  the  Waimea 
County,  and  84  in  GoUingwood,  both  in  the  Provincial  District  of 
Nelson.  The  import  of  hops  in  1901  amounted  to  927  cwt.,  and 
the  exports  to  4,946  cwt.,  of  which  4,298  cwt.  were  the  produce  of 
the  colony. 

Tobacco, 

The  growing  of  tobacco  does  not  progress  in  New  Zealand. 
In  1889,  34  acres  were  being  cultivated ;  in  1890,  25  acres ;  in  1891^ 
16  acres ;  in  1892,  6  acres ;  in  1893,  4  acres ;  in  1894,  4  acres ;  and 
in  1895,  5  acres,  producing  1,599  lb.  of  dried  leaf.  Statistics  of  this 
crop  have  not  been  taken  since  1895. 

Gardens  and  Orchards, 

The  extent  of  land  in  garden  was  17,684  acres,  of  which  13,787 
acres  were  private  gardens,  and  3,897  acres  market  gardens.  la 
plantations  of  forest- trees  there  were  48,770  acres. 
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There  were  26,294  acres  in  orchard  in  1902,  an  increase  of 
1,039  acres  on  the  area  so  returned  in  the  previous  year,  and  543 
acres  were  returned  as  "  vineyard/'  The  iniit-crop  of  the  colony 
is  supplemented  by  a  considerable  import  from  the  Austrahan 
States  and  Fiji. 

Sown  (trasses  and  Seeds. 

New  Zealand  is  essentially  suited  for  grazing  purposes. 
Wherever  there  is  light  and  moisture,  English  grasses  thrive  when 
(he  natural  bush  and  fern  are  cleared  off.  In  fact,  the  white  clover 
gradually  overcomes  the  fern  ;  and,  from  the  mildness  of  the  winter 
season,  there  are  few  places  where  there  is  not  some  growth,  even 
in  the  coldest  months  of  the  year.  In  all  parts  of  the  colony  stock 
live,  although  in  varying  condition,  without  other  food  than  such  as 
they  can  pick  up.  Sown  grass  land,  as  might  be  expected,  heads 
the  list  of  cultivations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1902  there  were  11,620,178  acres 
under  artificial  grasses.  Of  these,  4,695,200  acres  had  been  pre- 
viously ploughed,  presumably  under  grain  or  other  crops,  while 
6,924,978  acres  had  not  been  ploughed.  Much  of  the  latter  area 
was  bush  or  forest  land,  sown  down  in  grass  after  the  timber  had 
been  wholly  or  partially  burnt  off. 

The  area  under  ryegrass  for  seed  in  the  season  of  1902  was 
16,244  acres,  yielding  356,765  bushels  of  20  lbs.,  or  a  rate  of  21*97 
bushels  per  acre,  against  23,270  acres  and  475,418  bushels,  an 
average  of  20*44  bushels  per  acre,  in  1901. 

In  cocksfoot  there  were  27,876  acres,  which  yielded  4,481,340  lb., 
or  an  average  of  161  lb.  per  acre,  against  35,758  acres  and  5,401,764  lb. 
(a  rate  of  151  lb.  per  acre)  in  the  previous  year. 

Seeds  for  sowing  pasture  lands  are  used  much  as  in  Great 
Britain,  the  following  being  a  common  mixture :  Perennial  ryegrass, 
25  lb.  to  30  lb.  per  acre ;  cocksfoot,  2  lb. ;  alsike,  2  lb. ;  timothy, 
3  lb. ;  cowgrass,  2  lb. ;  red  clover,  2  lb. ;  white  clover,  2  lb. ;  rape, 
1  lb. :  total,  39  lb.  to  44  lb.  per  acre.  Pastures  are  renewed  at 
intervals  of  from  four  to  eight  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land. 

The  following  shows  the  acreage  in  sown  grasses  in  Australasia 
in  1900-1901 :— 

AoroB. 


Queensland 

•  •                         • 

24,898 

New  South  Wales 

•  •                         • 

442,741 

Victoria 

•  •                         • 

207,896 

South  Australia 

•  •                         • 

22,186 

Western  Australia 

(1900) 

2,590 

Tasmania 

•  •                          • 

806,180 

Hew  Zealand  . . 

•  •                          • 

..  11 

,081,912 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  acreage  of  land  under  sown  grasses 
was  eleven  times  as  great  in  New  Zealand  as  in  the   whole  of 
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Aufttr&liA  and  TMumnia.  When  compared  in  size  with  the  States 
of  Aufitralia,  New  Zealand  is  not  large  —  about  one-thirtieth  of 
their  total  area — but  in  respect  of  grazing  capabihties  the  relative 
importance  of  this  country  is  much  greater.  Australia  is  generally 
unsuitable,  owing  to  conditions  of  cHmate,  for  the  growth  of  English 
grasses,  and  the  amount  of  feed  produced  by  the  natural  grasses 
throughout  the  year  is  very  much  less  per  acre  than  is  obtained  from 
the  sown  grass  lands  in  New  Zealand ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  average  productiveness  of  grass  land  is  about  nine  times  as 
great  here  as  in  Australia,  or,  in  other  words,  that  land  in  this 
colony  covered  with  English  grasses  may  be  considered  equal,  for 
grassing  purposes,  to  an  area  of  Australian  land  about  nine  times  as 
great. 

In  addition  to  the  artificially-sown  pastures,  the  returns  for  1902 
show  that  22,330,627  acres  of  unimproved  land,  including  that  in 
tuasook  or  native  grass,  belonged  to  the  occupied  holdings,  and  were 
available  for  stock-feeding  by  the  sheep-farmers  and  cattle-farmers 
of  the  colony, 


'.'  -".I.) 


SECTION  XX.— MINING. 

The  natural  mineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  very  great, 
and  have  exercised  in  the  past  a  most  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony.  Gold  to  the  value  of 
£59,159,883  was  obtained  prior  to  the  31st  December,  1901;  the 
value  of  the  produce  for  the  year  1901  having  been  £1,753,783.  In 
the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  alluvial  diggings,  but 
at  the  present  time  much  is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quartz,  which 
is  distributed  widely  through  several  parts  of  the  colony,  and  thus 
there  is  a  much  better  prospect  of  the  permanency  of  this  industry 
than  alluvial  diggings  alone  could  give. 

The  yield  of  silver  to  the  end  of  1901  amounted  to  £380,806  in 
value,  the  quantity  mined  in  1901  having  been  571,134  oz.,  valued  at 
£65,258. 

Of  other  minerals,  the  value  of  the  product  to  the  same  date 
amounts  to  £19,520.275,  of  which  kauri-gum  yielded  £10,775,945,. 
and  coal,  with  coke,  £8,458,380. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  precious  metals  and  minerals 
obtained  during  the  year  1901,  and  the  total  value  of  all  mining 
produce  since  1853,  are : — 

1901.  Total  Value  since  1868. 

Oe.  £  £ 

Gold      ..  ..         455,561       1,753,783  59,159,883 

Silver     ..  ..         571,184  65,258  380,806 


1,026,695 

1,819,041 

59,540,689 

Tons. 

Gopper-ore 

3 

105 

18,088 

Ohrome-ore 

•                            •  • 

•  • 

37,477 

Aatimony-ore 

30 

136 

52,59& 

Manganese-ore    • 

208 

614 

60,846 

HsBmatite-ore      • 

•             •  • 

•  • 

22e 

Mixed  minerals  . 

•             •  • 

7,775 

110,691 

Coal 

.     1,227,638 

676,174 

8,433,576 

Shae     •• 

12,048 

6,024 

6,024 

Coke  (exported)  . 

•              •  • 

•  • 

24,804 

Kauri-gum 

7,541 

446,114 

10,776,945 

£2,955,983 

£79,060,964 

Of   the  gold  entered   for  exportation  during    the    year   ended 
the  31st  March,  1%2 — viz..  439,005  oz.,  representing  a  value  oi 
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£1,680,382 — about  60  per  cent.  c€une  out  of  quartz-mines  ;  bat, 
if  the  total  yield  of  gold  obtained  in  the  colony  be  taken*  the 
value  of  which  to  3l8t  March,  1902,  is  £59,536,582,  about  25  per 
cent,  came  from  quartz -mines,  and  75  per  cent,  from  aliuTial 
workings. 

MiNSBAii  Pboduction  (Value)  of  AustbaIiAsia  to  bnd  of  1900. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  for  Australasia  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1900  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  figures, 
except  those  for  New  Zealand,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Coghlan's 
**  Statistics  of  the  Six  States  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand," 
1900-1901 :— 

i  ' 

SiWer  ft***-- 

SlAle  or  Colony. ,     Gold.      aadSilver-  CopfMr.       Tin.     '     Oo^      MiS5«. 

•^^v%A» 


M                  £                  J        I         £        I         £                  £  £ 

NewS'thWatoe    48,740.5851  90,«7.n4     5.444,781,  6.585.363 37.315.915i  3.808.3Or  UB,«a,9If 

Viclort*           ...  2S7,3K(.448I        b66,5:^         a6.386i      711.317       SM.lfir       aSI'.SIM  9n.343,t«t 

Ou««nsJ&nd    ...     5C.:Jl)9,7^        Ti&.mi     £.055, •I6&  4.600,14:)  2.638,11:21      3H7.66B  9,510.979 

South  Australia      2.J94.975'        106,363  22,381.9691        27.096'        ...               506,568  aS.ZT.ie 

W  st'Q  Australia,  22.914.069)            5,844  I      251.7264      158.1^        88.411       3B6,8S1  S,8DS.(/S« 

Tasmania. '     4,598.412'    2,177. 66H     3,003,7081  7,06O.lO»      407.014,      336,470  11.583,370 

New  Zealasd ...     57,406,100i        315.348  17,9»3I        ^  7.75!T.408tlO.«Dr.»«*    76,HM.9B1 

AtMtralasia ...  443.360.310)  34,673,067  38,302.a87'19,(W8,125!4&,tB0,aBlil6.^SU,7ae 


*  Inclusive  of  kaori-fcom  to  thm  valtw  oi  MUi^SBJSttL 

The  history  of  the  finding  of  gold  in  this  eolonj 
sketched  in  the  Year-books  for  1893  and  1894^  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, be  repeated  here,  but  a  word  may  be  said  on  recent  develop- 
nients  in  mining.  Great  changes  h^ve  taken  place  since  the  e«riy 
days,  when  a  man  wanted  but  a  pick  and  shovel,,  tm  dish  and 
cradle,  to  enable  him  to  earn  a  liveUhood  on  the  diggings.  The  rich 
shallow  gravels  have  been  to  all  appearances  worked  out,  the  groand 
is  getting  deeper,  the  mroads  of  water  more  troublesome^  and 
greatly -improved  appliances  are  needed  in  order  to  pump  the  water 
or  wash  away  the  masses  of  drift  that  overlie  the  gold-bearing  layers 
on  the  bottom. 

The  difficulty  for  many  years  experienced  in  working  the  beds  of 
the  larger  rivers  has  been  at  last  overcome  by  the  use  of  dredging 
machinery.  Dredging  has  not  only  been  adopted  for  working  river- 
beds, but  has  also  been  applied  with  advantage  to  alluvial  fiats, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  profitably  worked.  The  total  number 
of  dredges  at  the  end  of  the  year  1901  was :  Working,  183 ;  being 
built,  59  ;  not  working,  33 ;  undergoing  removal,  19 ;  totaL  294. 

So  numerous  are  rapid  streams  and  rivers  in  New  Zealand 
that  water  is  generally  available  for  supplying  direct  motive-power 
for  aU  kinds  of  mining  machinery,  as  well  as  for  the  genecadoii  and 
transmission  of  electric  energy  where  the  water-supply  i»  i^iirtant 
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from  the  scene  of  operations.  It  has  been  used  at  Skipper's  for 
years  to  generate  electricity  by  means  of  dynamos,  the  current  being 
transmitted  a  distance  of  several  miles  over  a  high  range  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  a  crushing  battery.  Great  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  appUances  since  the  method  was  first  adopted. 

The  total  number  of  gold-miners  employed  in  1901  was  12,533 
as  against  13,502  for  the  previous  year.  In  some  places,  more 
especially  in  Otago,  Nelson,  and  the  West  Coast,  many  of  the 
miners  do  not  depend  entirely  on  mining,  but  employ  a  part  of  their 
lime  in  farming  and  other  pursuits. 

Last  year  (1901)  an  Act  was  passed  reducing  the  fee  payable  for 
a  miner's  right  from  10s.  to  5s. 

The  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  export  during  the  years 
ending  31st  March,  1901,  and  31st  March,  1902,  for  the  several 
districts,  and  the  total  quantity  and  value  of  the  gold  exported  from 
the  colony  from  the  Ist  January,  1857,  to  the  3l8t  March,  1902, 
are  shown  hereunder ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  include  the 
whole  of  the  gold  produced,  as  no  doubt  much  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  colony  from  time  to  time  by  people  who  have  evaded 
the  duty,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  used  for  making  jewellery  and 
ornaments : — 

TaBLC  8HOWINO  TBB  QUANTITY  AND  VaLUB  OF  GOLD  BNTBBSD  FOB  EXPOBTA- 
TION  FBOM  NbW  ZbALAND  FOB  THB  YbABS  BNDBD  THB  SlST  MaBCH.  1901 
AND  1902,  AND  THB  TOTAL  QUANTITY  AND  VaLUB  FBOM  JaNUABY.  1857,  TO 
aisT  Mabch,  1902. 


Diatrl^t 

Tear  ending 
diet  March,  1901. 

Tear  ending 
81st  March.  1902. 

Increase 

for 

Tear  ending 

Slst  March, 

1902. 

Total  Quantity  and 
Value  from  January, 

M^MM  •*  IV  1(« 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1867.  to  diet  March, 
1902. 

Aaokland    . . 

Wellington.. 

Mtflboroagh 

Nelson 

West  Coast.. 

C&Dterbuzy.. 

Otago 

Oe. 

166,049 

247 

5.126 

85,779 

22 

185.753 

£ 
604,018 

'970 

19,238 

343,728 

84 

548,444 

Oa. 

201,861 

'277 

4,207 

104,441 

19 

128,200 

439,005 

£ 
728,498 

i.108 

17,118 

418,322 

71 

515,265 

Oe. 
35,812 

*80 
-     919» 
18,662 
3» 
-7,553* 

Os. 

2,852,304 

188 

87.099 

267.362 

6,103,471 

123 

5,852,642 

£ 

10,673,452 

706 

339,298 

1,056.495 

24.268,118 

483 

23,199,030 

Totals  .. 

392,976 

1,516,482 

1,680,382 

46,029    |15,163,189 

59,536,582 

*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  was  last  year 
an  increase  in  the  yield  of  gold  of  46,029  oz.  on  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

Of  the  total  quantity  of  gold  entered  for  exportation  last  year 
Auckland  contributed  45*98  per  cent. ;  Marlborough,  007  per  cent. ; 
Nelson,  0-96  per  cent. ;  West  Coast,  23*79  per  cent. ;  and  Otago, 
29*20  per  cent. 

26— Year-book 
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Production  of  AustrcLlasia. 

The  gold  yield  of  AuBtralasia  for  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900, 
was  as  under : — 


1807. 

18e& 

18B0. 

i9oa 

Os. 

Os. 

Os. 

Om. 

Queensland 

796,885 

920,048 

946,894 

963*189 

New  South  Wales    . . 

292,217 

340,493 

496,196 

345,650 

Victoria     • . 

812,766 

837,257 

854,500 

807,407 

South  Australia 

10,322 

31,961 

23,122 

24,066 

Western  Australia   . . 

675,082 

1,060,184 

1,643,877 

1,580,950 

Tasmania  .. 

60.735 

74,233 

88,992 

81,125 

Hew  Zealand 

251,645 

280,175 

389,558 

373,616 

2,899,651      3,534,351      4,438,139        4,176,033 

The  increase  for  the  period  is  1,276,372  oz.  The  mint  value  of 
Australasian  gold  averages  £3  16s.  per  ounce,  and  a  comparison  of 
value  is  therefore  as  follows :  1897,  £11,018,674 ;  1898.  £13,430,533 ; 
1899,  £16,864,927;  1900,  £15,868,887:  increase,  1897  to  1900, 
£4,850,213. 

The  Cyanide  Process 

On  the  Hauraki  Goldfields  gold  is  often  found  either  in  so 
finely  divided  a  form  that  the  ordinary  methods  of  amalgamation 
fail  to  recover  a  payable  percentage,  or  it  is  associated  with,  or 
entangled  in,  base  metallic  minerals  which  necessitate  the  adop> 
tion  of  scientific,  and  often  costly,  methods  of  treatment.  In  these 
goldfields  the  successful  use  of  the  cyanide  process  is  steadily 
extending,  with  the  result  that  many  ores  that  formerly  were  worked 
at  a  loss  by  amalgamation  processes  now  yield  regular  returns  od 
the  capital  invested. 

Indeed,  the  cyanide  process  is  the  most  noteworthy  improTe- 
ment  as  yet  introduced  in  the  treatment  of  gold-  and  silver-bearing 
ores.  It  is  particularly  suitable  where  the  gold  is  found  in  the 
ore  in  fine  particles ;  whereas,  if  the  gold  be  at  all  coarse,  cyanide 
will  do  no  more  than  cleanse  and  brighten  its  surface  and  render  it 
fitter  for  amalgamation.  In  a  paper  on  '*  Cyaniding  in  New  Zea- 
land," Mr.  James  Park,  F.G.S.,  comments  on  the  treatment  of  these 
ores: — 

Dry  Crushing, 

Prior  to  the  introdaotion  of  the  cyanide  procest  the  ores  were  treated  hy  dr? 
erashing  and  hot  pan  amalgamation  with  chemtcaU,  hy  which  a  reeovezy  of  65 
per  cent,  was  e£feo(ed. 

When  cyanide  treatment  was  adopted,  dry  orashiDg  was  natnraHy  eontniQcd 
at  the  different  mills,  the  dry  pnWeri^ed  material  heirg  chargf  d  into  f hallow  vatt 
and  treated  directly  with  cyanide.  From  66  per  cent,  hy  pen  amalgemation  tb« 
recovery  rose  at  a  hcnnd  to  S5,  and  in  seme  caces  to  90  p^  r  cent.,  and  the  results 
were  so  satisfactory  that  no  farther  improvement  was  considered  poesiUe. 
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In  a  few  ycara,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  dry  cniBhing  posBessed 
many  difadvantageB  as  compared  with  wet  crushing,  the  principal  ones  beiog 
the  ooet  of  (be  preliminary  drying  of  the  ore,  the  low  duty  of  the  stamps,  and 
the  large  number  of  vats  requirtd  for  leaching.  In  1897  mine-owners  began  to 
torn  their  attention  to  wet  orushing,  and  one  by  one,  since  the  beginning  of 
1898,  the  difif  rent  mills  have  been  adopting  wet  orushing,  until  at  the  present 
time  dry  crushing  is  the  exception,  and  not,  ae  it  was /our  years  ago,  the  rule. 

Wet  Crushing. 

I.  For  ores  containing  a  large  proportion  of  free,  earily  amalgamable  gold, 
with  a  c  rtain  proportion  of  fine  or  **  float "  gold,  and  silver-sulphide,  the  mill 
practice  in : — 

(a.)  Crushing  with  water. 

ib.j  Plate  amalgamation. 

\e )  SpitMlutte  separation  of  sands  and  slimes. 

(d.)  Cyanide  treatment  of  sands  and  slimes  by  ordinary  perooUtion. 

A  t}  pioal  example  of  an  ore  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  Kauri  Gold  Estates, 
at  Opitonui,  where  a  forty-stamp  mill  is  erected.  The  sands  and  heavy  slimes 
ere  subjected  to  the  ** double'*  oyaiiide  treatment;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
additional  raving  will  pay  for  the  extra  labour  involved.  So  far  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  treatment  of  the  fine  slimes.  If  they  are  worth  it,  they 
will  probably  be  treated  by  agitation  and  decanting. 

II.  For  a  clean  ore,  almost  identical  with  that  described  above,  bat  con- 
taining a  small  proportion  of  free  amalgamable  gold  and  a  large  proportion  of 
fine  oyaciding  gold,  with  little  or  no  slimes,  the  method  of  treatment  at  the 
Crown  Mines  is : — 

ia.)  Crushing  with  cyanide  solution. 
6.)  Direct  cyanide  treatment  of  mixed  sands  and  slimes  by  percolation, 
(c.)  Plate  amalgamation  of  free  gold. 

With  an  ore  exoepiionally  free  from  slimes,  it  seems  that  the  order  of 
treatment  could  be  reversed  with  advantage  as  regards  both  stamp  duty  and 
efficiency  of  amalgamation  on  the  plates. 

ni.  For  ores  containing  some  easily  amalgamable  gold,  and  fine  gold  asso- 
ciated with  pyrites  and  silver-sulphides,  the  treatment  used  is : — 

(a.)  Crushing  with  water. 

(6.1  Plate  amalgamation. 

le.)  SpitMlutte  separation  of  fine  slimes,  if  necessary. 

id.)  Vanner  concentration  of  sulphurets. 

le.)  Cyanide  treatment  of  sands  by  percolation. 

If.)  Cyanide  treatment  of  sands  by  agitation  and  decanting. 

{g.)  Cyanide  treatment  of  concentrates  by  agitation. 

The  practice  at  the  Woodstock  mill  is  a  typical  example  of  this  system,  the 
dttails  being  as  follows :  The  ore  is  chaloedonio  and  finely  crystalline  quArts* 
containing  a  small  proportion  of  clayey  matter  and  a  little  pyrites.  It  is  stained 
s  greyivh-  and  blackish- brown  colour  through  the  presence  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese oiides. 

IV.  For  very  slimy  ores,  containing  very  little  easily  amalgamable  gold  and 
s  large  proportion  of  extremely  fine  gold,  besides  the  osual  silver-sulphides,  th» 
treatment  is  as  follows : — 

ia.)  Cmshing  with  cyanide  solution. 
6.)  SpiUluUe  separation  of  sands  and  slimes. 
ic.)  Treatment  of  sands  by  percolation. 
d,)  Treatment  of  slimes  by  agitation  and  decanting. 

This  method  of  treatment  is  subject  to  various  modifications  as  regards 
meobanical  appliances  and  methods  of  application,  but  the  general  principles 
are  the  same  everywhere. 

By  a  statute  passed  in  December,  1897,  and  termed  "  The 
Cyanide   Process  Oold-extraction  Act,   1897,"   an  agreement  waa 
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approved  by  Parliament  under  which  the  Government  arranged  to 
purchase  the  patent  rights  in  New  Zealand  of  the  Cassel  Gold- 
•eztracting  Company,  thus  rendering  the  said  patent  rights  available 
ior  mining  purposes  at  reasonable  rates  of  royalty.  The  process 
used  under  the  patent  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  cyanide 
process,  and  the  operation  of  the  Act  should  prove  highly  important 
in  the  development  of  low- grade  ores,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
mining  industry.  The  royalties  received  by  the  Government  up  to 
the  31st  March,  1902,  amounted  to  £4,577  lis.  Id.  The  payment 
of  royalties  will  cease  when  the  total  amount  disbursed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  patent  rights  has  been  repaid  to  the  Consolidated 
Pund. 

Quartz  and  Alluvial  Workings. 

The  working  of  quartz  mines  and  deep  alluvial  drifts  necessitates 
a  large  outlay  of  money  before  returns  can  be  expected,  and  can  only 
be  undertaken  when  capital  is  available.  In  the  case  of  quartz 
mines,  they  must  be  sufficiently  opened  up  to  ascertain  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  reefs  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  reduction 
machinery,  which  must  oe  constructed  on  the  most  modern  prin- 
ciples to  insure  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  handling  and  treat- 
ment of  large  bodies  of  ore. 

The  introduction  of  capital  has  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
claims  not  only  to  be  opened  up  at  greater  depths  than  heretofore, 
but  they  will  also  be  worked  in  a  more  systematic  and  economical 
manner.  Modem  machinery  and  appliances  are  introduced  and 
erected  for  the  reduction  and  treatment  of  the  ores,  and  a  far  larger 
percentage  of  the  gold  is  being  recovered  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

The  improved  appliances  introduced  in  dredging  and  hydraulic 
elevating  and  sluicing  machinery  have  made  it  possible  to  work  with 
profit  alluvial  ground  and  drifts  that  a  few  years  ago  could  not  be 
handled  remuneratively. 

In  the  successful  development  of  alluvial  drifts  containing  only  a 
few  grains  of  gold  to  the  ton  or  cubic  yard,  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  water  is  of  primary  importance,  and  to  secure  this  the 
construction  of  expensive  races  must  be  undertaken  as  the  initial 
step  towards  systematic  working. 

In  the  colony  there  are  large  areas  covered  with  auriferous  drifts 
which  will  prove  remunerative  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  can 
be  obtained  to  work  them  on  an  extensive  scale;  and  the  number 
of  men  who  can  be  profitably  employed  in  alluvial  workings  will 
necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  available. 

COAL-MININO. 

The  extent  of  the  coal-measures  in  New  Zealand  will  make 
coal-mining  one  of  the  large  industries  in  the  colony,  especially 
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on  the  -west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island,  where  bituminous  coal  exists 
equal,  if  not  superior,  in  quality  to  coal  of  the  same  class  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  progressive  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from  1878  to  the 
end  of  1901  is  shown  below : — 


Raised  in  the  Colony. 

Imported. 

raised  in 
Colony, 
imported, 
Annnm. 

Exported 

(ezoluding 

Coal  for 

Fuel  by 

Consump- 
1  of  Coal 
lin      the 
ony. 

%h3 

Tear. 

5§    o 

Total. 

Yearly 
Increase. 

Total 
the 
and 
per 

Ocean 

Steamers). 

Total 
tior 
witl 
Col< 

1 

Tearl 
in   ( 
tion 
the 

1 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1878      .. 

162,218 

•  • 

174,148 

336,366 

3,921 

332,445 

•  • 

1879      . . 

231,218     69,000 

158.076 

389,294 

7,195 

382,099 

49,654 

1880      .. 

299,923     68,705 

123,298 

423,221 

7,021 

416,200 

84,101 

1881      .. 

387,262 

37,339 

129,962 

467,224 

6,626 

460,598 

44,898 

1882      .. 

378,272 

41,010 

129,582 

507,854 

4,245 

503,609 

43,011 

1883      .. 

421,764 

43,492 

128,540 

545,304 

7,172 

538,132 

34,523 

1884      .. 

480,831 

59,067 

146,444 

629,275 

6,354 

622,921 

84,789 

1885     .. 

511,063 

30,232 

130,202 

641,265 

2,371 

638,894 

15,973 

1886     .. 

534,353 

23,290 

119,873 

654,226 

2,862 

651,364 

12,470 

1887      .. 

558,620 

24,267 

107,230 

665,850 

12,951 

652,899 

1,585 

1888      .. 

613,895 

55,275 

101,341 

715,236 

27,678 

687,558 

34,659 

1889      .. 

586,445 

-27,450* 

128,063 

714,508 

89,290 

675,218 

12,340 

1890      .. 

I     637,397 

50,952 

110,989 

748,336 

33,404 

714,932 

39,714 

1891      .. 

668.794 

31,397 

125,318 

794,112 

29,093 

764,019 

49,087 

1892      .. 

673,315 

4,521 

125,453 

798,768 

28,169 

770,599 

6,580 

1898     .. 

691^8 

18,233 

117,444 

808,992 

24,238 

784,704 

14,105 

1894      .. 

719,546 

27,998 

112,961 

832,507 

25,449 

807,058 

22,354 

1895     .. 

726,654 

7,108 

108,198 

834,852 

26,151 

808,701 

1,643 

1896      .. 

792,851 

66,197 

a01,756 

894,607 

27,974 

866,633 

57,932 

1897      .. 

840,713 

47,862 

110,907 

951,620 

26,639 

924,981 

58,346 

1896      .. 

907.033 

66,320 

115,427 

1,022,460 

18,348 

1,004,112 

79,131 

1899 

975,234 

68,201 

99,655 

1,074,889 

14,146 

1,060,743 

56,631 

1900      .. 

1,093,990 

118,756 

124,033 

1.218,023 

36,699 

1.181,324 

120,581 

1901      .. 

1,227,638 

133,648 

149,764 

1.377,402 

77,563 

1,299,839 

118.515 

*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that,  with  the  exception  of 
1889,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  output  of  coal  from 
the  mines  in  the  colony,  year  after  year,  since  records  have  been 
kept  by  the  Mines  Department.  The  yearly  increase  in  output  is 
principally  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  consumption  withm  the 
colony.  During  a  period  of  twenty-four  years  the  annual  consumption 
of  coal  in  New  Zealand  has  increased  to  the  extent  of  967,394  tons, 
showing  that  new  industries  are  quickly  springing  up,  requiring  fuel 
for  generating  motive-power. 

The  total  output  from  the  mines  last  year  was  1,227,638  tons, 
as  against  1,093,990  tons  for  1900,  an  increase  of  133,648  tons. 
The  coal  imported  from  other  countries  was  149,764  tons,  against 
124,033  tons  in  1900,  an  increase  in  the  importation  last  year  of 
26,731  tons.    The  imports  were  149,004  tons  from  New  South  Wales,. 
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758  tons  from  Queensland,  and  2  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  export  of  coal  was  168,448  tons,  of  which  159,643  tons 
were  colonial  produce,  and  8,805  tons  imported  coal  from  other 
coTmtries.  Of  the  coal  exported,  90,885  tons  were  for  coaling  direct 
steamers  trading  between  the  colony  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
has  been  treated  as  coal  consumed  within  the  colony,  these  steamers 
trading  wholly  between  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain.  Taking, 
therefore,  the  output  from  the  mines  and  the  coal  imported,  there 
is  a  total  of  1,877,402  tons,  of  which  77,563  tons  were  exported, 
leaving  the  consumption  within  the  colony  last  year  1,299,839  tons, 
as  against  1,181,324  tons  for  1900,  an  increased  consumption  of 
118,515  tons. 

The  largest  increase  in  the  output  last  year  was  in  the  West- 
port  district — ^namely,  74,911  tons.  There  was  also  an  increased 
production  from  the  mines  in  the  Otago  District  of  23,109  tons, 
in  the  Southland  district  of  18,470  tons,  in  the  Whangarei,  Kamo, 
Ngunguru,  and  Whauwhau  district  of  7,418  tons,  in  the  Waikato 
district  of  6,895  tons,  in  the  West  Wanganui  district  of  469  tons, 
in  the  Beef  ton  district  of  1,723  tons,  in  the  Malvern  district  of  1,936 
tons,  in  the  Miranda  district  of  430  tons,  in  the  Mokau  district  of  80 
tons ;  but  there  was  a  decline  in  the  Greymouth  district  of  1,751 
tons,  and  in  the  Kawakawa  and  Hikurangi  district  of  42  tons. 

The  quantities  of  coal  produced  in  each  district  are  as 
under : — 


Outpat  of  Coal. 

Increase  or 
Decrease. 

Appronmate 
total  Ontpatof 

Coal  op  to  the 
Slst  Dec^Binber. 

naiDe  oi  Uiaurici. 

1901. 

1900. 

* 

1901. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Kawakawa  and  Hiknrangi 

53,298 

53,340 

42 

1,189,818 

Whangarei,    Kamo,  Ngnngtum, 

and  Whauwhau 

•                         •  • 

33,757 

26,339 

+  7.418 

467,619 

Waikato 

84,086 

77,191 

+  6,896 

1,351,354 

Mokau 

3,518 

3,433 

+         80 

39,534 

Miranda 

430 

+       430 

430 

Pelorus 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■ 

711 

West  Wanganui 

2«208 

1,739 

+       469 

55,183 

Westport 

455,057 

380,146 

+  74.911 

4,181,550 

Reefton 

6,102 

4,379 

+  1,723 

90,246 

Greymouth    . . 

206,168 

207,919 

-  1,751 

3,063,388 

Malvern 

16,098  1 

14,162 

+  1.936 

399,484 

Timaru 

•  • 

■  • 

10,657 

Otago 

289,322 

266,213 

+  23,109 

4,362,659 

Bouthland 

77,599 

59,129 

+  18.470 

658,075 

Totals 

•                         « 

• 

1,227.638 

1,093,990 

+  133,648 

15,780,506 

The  following  table,  constructed  from  "  Laboratory  Beports  of 
the  Geological  Survey"  (Sir  J.  Hector)  gives  the  composition  of 
«amples  of  New   Zealand  coals  freshly  taken  from  the  principal 


imnes : — 
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Analysis. 

Bvapo- 

a 

FA^iva 

DeeoripUon. 

Looality. 

11 

|i 

% 

• 

Power.* 

; 

^ 

H 

n§ 

i 

•s 

< 

1. 

2. 

1 

Anthracite 

Acheron,  Canterbury . . 

84-12 

1-96 

1-80 

12-12 

10-93  18-60 

9 

Bitaminoos 

Ooalbrookdale 

74-83 

20-60 

116 

8-61 

9-70|  16-46 

S 

•                  •  • 

m 

7000 

2216 

2-62 

6-33 

9-10 16-40 

4 

m                                 •  • 

Banbury 

69-97 

26-71 

0-99 

8-33 

909 

16-38 

5 

Altered  brown  coal 

Malvern  UUls 

68-64 

19-89 

416 

7-42 

8-27 

12-60 

€ 

Bitominoas 

Tyneside 

65-69 

29-18 

0-82 

4-41 

8-62 

13-66 

7 

Glance  coal 

Rakaia  Gorge 

64-51 

2127 

6-76 

7-46 

880 

1320 

8 

BitnminonB 

Wallsend 

62-87 

31-64 

1-66 

3-83 

8-17 

13-82 

9* 

Grey  River  . . 

6237 

29-44 

1-99 

6-20 

801 

13-22 

10  Pitch  ooal 

Kawakawa  .. 

61-16 

2800 

2-61 

8-33 

7-96 

12-66 

Hi  Bitmninoos 

Preservation  Inlet 

60-88 

28-60 

4-33 

6-19 

7-91 

12-80 

12;  Pitch  coal 

Blackball,  Grey  River 

60-20 

29-97 

801 

1-82 

7-82 

12-20 

ISj  BitaminouB 
14           . 

Mokihinui    . . 

59-75 

3214 

397 

4-14 

7-7611-80 

Ck>alpit  Heath 

58-81 

38-98 

102 

1-19 

7-64 

12-96 

15"            . 

Mokihinui    . . 

57-92 

84-94 

3-96 

318 

7-60 

12-76 

16            . 

Brunner  Mine 

56-62 

35-68 

1-69 

6-11 

7-36 

1246 

ir; 

m                                        •  • 

56-21 

37-73 

1-60 

4-66 

7-30 

12-36 

1^ 

Westport 

56-01 

37-17 

2-60 

422 

7-28 

12-80 

19^ 

Mokihinui    . . 

55-59 

38-86 

3-16 

2-39 

7-20 

12-22 

ao| 

Bronner 

5416 

36-86 

260 

7-49 

7-04 

11-91 

21  Altered  brown  coal 

Malvern  Hills 

53-29 

3204 

12-66 

202 

6-92 

11-60 

22  Bitaminons 

Wallsend 

53- 10 

36-47 

1-41 

10-02 

6-90 

11-68 

2? 

Otamataura  Greek 

52-89 

36  63 

219 

8-29 

6-90 

11-70 

24 

Near  Gape  Farewell  . . 

51-37 

38-72 

4-38 

6-63 

6-81 

11-60 

25  Pitch  coal 
26)  Glance  coal 
27|  Pitch  coal 

Kawakawa  .. 

5015 

42-63 

4-18 

804 

6-60 

11-80 

Whangarei  .. 

60-11 

38-68 

8-01 

3-20 

6-60 

11-76 

Kamo 

5001 

37-69 

9-61 

2-69 

6-60 

11-17 

28|  Browa  coal 

Malvern  Hills 

49-99 

35-42 

11-79 

2-80 

6-49110-90 

29 

» 

PemhiU       . . 

49-95 

36-96 

1200 

110 

6-4910-99 

90 

m                                    •  • 

Allandale     . . 

47-31 

34  26 

1241 

602 

6-16 10  96 

31 

Kaitangata  .. 

46-48 

33-48 

14-66 

6-38 

6-04 10-22 

32 

Shag  Point  .. 

4621 

32-65 

1602 

6-12 

6  00 1016 

33 

m                              •  • 

Home  bush   . . 

44-92 

36  00 

16-83 

326 

6-83 

9-87 

34 

Pitch  coal 

Hikurangi,  Whangarei 

44-60 

47-00 

6-99 

2-61 

6-78 

9-79 

35 

Brown  ooal 

Hokonui 

44-28 

38-22 

16-60 

1-00 

5-76 

9-77 

36 

m                                •  • 

Kaitangata  .. 

44-11 

38-32 

1644 

2-13 

6-74 

996 

37 

m                              •  • 

Nightcaps    . . 
Shag  Point  . . 

43-62 

33-68 

18-33 

4-37 

6.67 

9-69 

38 

Pitch  ooal 

4319 

30  06 

16-82 

10-94 

6-61 

9-62 

d& 

Brown  coal 

Springfield   .. 

42-68 

33-66 

18-66 

6-01 

666 

938 

40t 

•                 •  • 

Orepuki 

42-64 

36-26 

14-44 

666 

6-54 

9-38 

41 

•                 •  • 

Kaitangata  .. 

38-29 

3243 

17-60 

11-78 

4-87 

8-32 

42 

m                                    •  • 

Shag  Point  . . 

35-76 

30  86 

13-22 

20-16 

4-64 

7-86 

43 

•                                     •  • 

Allandale     . . 

34-72 

41-48 

18-99 

4-86 

461 

7-63 

44 

Pitch  coal 

Grey  River  . . 

34-72 

66-48 

6-20 

2-60 

4-61 

7-63 

Newcastle,  N.B.W.  |  Best 

.  Worst 


Fob  Oompasison. 

. .  I68-33|34-17 
..   63-34  26-66 


1-83:  6-671 
3-3316-67! 


7-6012-82 
6-90 11  72 


*The  seoond  oolnmn  headed  '* Evaporative  Power"  is  obtained  by  the  ase  of  a 
msttlple  eompnted  from  the  results  of  Professor  Liversedge's  experiments  apon  the  coals 
of  New  South  wales.  The  multiple  used  for  the  first  column  is  the  one  which  has  long 
bseu  generally  used  for  oomputing  the  evaporative  power  of  coals;  but,  to  prevent  any 
uufair  and  prejudicial  comparison  of  our  coals  with  those  of  New  South  Wales,  the  second 
edamn  m  pven. 
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As  regards  the  quality  of  the  coal,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  The 
late  Sir  John  Coode,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  London,  stated  :  "  The  bituminous  coal  found  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island  is  declared  by  engineers  to  be  foUy 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  description  from  any  part  of  the 
world." 

The  quantity  of  each  class  of  coal  produced  in  1900  and  1901 


was 


fn&Mi  nt  f^nM.\ 

Oa^at  of  Co^. 

Increase. 

ApnrozimsSe 
totelOacpotof 

Goal  ai>toti>e 

SlBt  December, 

1901. 

1900.             1901. 

Bituminoiis  and  Mmi-bitaminous 

Pitch 

Blown 

lignite 

Tons.          Tons. 
673,862.  754,953 

87,804  -     14,584 
339,786    405,152 

42,538      52,949 

1 

Tons. 
81,091 
23,220* 
65,366 
10,411 

Tons. 
8,701,777 

1,812,711 

4,724,099 

541,931 

Totals 

1,093,990  1,227,638  1     133,648 

1 

15,780,508 

It  has  been  computed  that  to  dehver  coal  at  the  pit-mouth  coets 
in  labour  6s.  a  ton.  The  number  of  persons  employed  in  all  the  coal- 
mines last  year  was  2,754,  and  the  output  of  coal,  1,227,638  tons : 
the  average  earning  for  each  person  woiUd  thus  be  £133  148.  7d.  per 
annum,  or  about  £2  lis.  5d.  per  week. 

Statb  Goal-bonbs. 

In  1901  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  authorisiDg 
the  acquisition  and  working  of  coal-mines  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 
It  is  intended  to  use  the  coal  so  obtained  for  State  requirements  in 
the  first  plskce,  but,  should  the  supply  exceed  what  is  needed  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  be  lawful  for  the  State  to  sell  and  deliyer  coal  and 
other  products  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  mine-owner. 

Investigations  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  West 
Coast  coal-fields  to  determine  suitable  sites.  Two  have  been 
selected :  one  in  the  Westport  district,  and  the  other  in  the  locality 
of  Grey  mouth. 

At  the  former,  some  prospecting  has  recently  been  carried  ouc 
under  the  direction  of  the  Inspecting  Engineer  for  Mines,  and  a 
seam  of  valuable  coal,  averaging  over  14  fc.  in  thickness,  has  been 
proved  over  a  considerable  area.  To  win  this  coal  no  sinking  of 
shafts  will  be  required,  but  a  large  adit  tunnel  has  been  scartea  in 
the  side  of  a  range  of  hills.  The  coal  will  be  conveyed  from  the 
inner  end  of  this  tunnel  to  the  bins  adjoining  the  Seddonville 
Bailway-station  by  an  endless  rope  tramway  capable  of  dealing  with 
500  tons  in  eight  hours  when  working  at  its  normal  speed. 
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Heyond  some  preliminary  surveys  and  prospecting,  no  active 
work  has  yet  been  done  at  the  latter  place  ;  but  it  is  expected  that 
operations  will  shortly  be  commenced  to  develop  the  property  on  a 
comprehensive  scale. 

Oui  Shale. 

The  mine  and  works  of  the  New  Zealand  Coal  and  Oil  Com- 
pany (Limited),  at  Orepuki,  have  reached  a  productive  stage.  During 
1901  the  mine  produced  10,662  tons  of  coal  and  12,048  tons  of  shale. 
The  works  are  fitted  up  with  retorts,  stills,  purifiers,  extractors,  &c.y. 
for  the  manufacture  of  various  grades  of  burning  and  lubricating 
oils,  paraffin  wax,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  <fcc. 

Otheb  Metals  ob  Minerals. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  colony  to  prospect  and  develop 
mines  other  than  for  gold  and  silver.  The  only  exports  last  year  of 
metalliferous  products,  excluding  gold  and  silver,  were  208  tons 
of  manganese-ore,  143  tons  of  sulphur,  and  small  parcels  of 
other  minerals,  representing  an  aggregate  value  of  £8,630. 

Eaubi-qum. 

The  quantity  of  kauri-gum  exported  last  year  was  7,541  tons, 
as  against  10,159  tons  for  1900.  Last  year's  produce  (£446,114j 
gave  an  average  value  of  about  £59  3s.  2d.  per  ton,  while  for  1900 
the  average  was  £61  5s.  2d.  per  ton. 


SECTION   XXI.— ACCUMULATION :  PRICES  AND   WAGES. 

Banks  of  Issue. 

In  December,  1901,  five  banks  of  issae  were  doing  business  in 
New  Zealand,  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Colonial  Bank 
having  amalgamated  in  1895.  Two  of  the  five  banks,  the  Bank  of 
New  Zealand  and  the  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand  (Limited), 
were  wholly  New  Zealand  institutions,  with  a  psdd-up  capital  of 
£750,000,  besides  which  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  has  £2,000,000 
of  4  per  cent,  stock  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  the  colony. 
The  total  average  liabilities  of  all  five  banks  for  the  year  1901  in 
respect  of  New  Zealand  transactions  were  £17,490,035,  and  the 
average  assets  £18,422,274.  The  average  amount  on  deposit  during 
the  year  was  £16,034,848,  of  which  sum  £812,730  belonged  to  the 
General  Government.  Excluding  those  belonging  to  Government, 
deposits  to  the  value  of  £8,227,795  were  bearing  inter^t,  and 
£6,994,323  at  call.  The  value  of  the  notes  in  circulation  of  these 
banks  was  £1,361,355. 

The  development  of  banking  in  New  Zealand  since  the  year  1857 
has  been  very  great.  Taking  for  each  year  the  average  of  the  foni 
quarters'  returns  made  by  the  banks  of  issue,  the  figures  for  1857, 
1870,  1880,  1890,  1900,  and  1901  are :— 


Tmut. 

Deposits. 

Assets. 

TiUbilities. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1857 

948,816 

419,860 

482,494 

ISTO 

3,127,769 

6,315,854 

3,819,670 

1880 

8,538,935 

14,220,275 

9,550,177 

1890 

.     12,868,610 

17,735,259 

13,356,598 

1900 

15,570,610 

17,314,536 

16,964,562 

1901 

16,084,848 

18,422,274 

17,490,035 

In  1880  the  deposits  of  these  bcuiks  were  £18*00  per  head 
of  the  mean  population.  In  1890  they  were  £19*92  per  head; 
and  in  1901,  £20*61.  The  ratio  of  advances  to  deposits,  which 
was  132*34  per  cent,  in  1880,  reached  its  maximum  in  1883, 
when  it  stood  at  173*35  per  cent.  The  proportion  since  that  year 
fell,  till  in  1897  it  was  only  76*21  per  cent.  In  1898,  however,  the 
ratio  had  advanced  to  80*52  per  cent.,  and  in  1899  still  further, 
to  80*92  per  cent.  In  1900  there  was  again  a  decline  to  77*61  per 
cent.,  but  in  1901  a  substantial  advance  to  81*74  per  cent,  is  shown, 
the  highest  proportion  since  1895. 
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The  following  figures,  which  are  taken  from  the  pablished 
retnrns  for  the  December  quarter  of  each  year,  show  that  the  value 
of  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  all  the  banks  of  issue  doing 
business  in  New  Zealand  rose  steadily  from  1891  to  1895,  in  which 
year  the  value  stood  at  £3,333,272.  Since  that  date  the  value 
gradually  decreased  year  by  year  to  £2,636,177  in  December 
quarter,  1899,  but  rose  again  to  £2,802,232  in  December,  1900,  and 
further  to  £3,063,843  in  December,  1901 :— 


Quarter 

Gold  and  Silver 

Total  Coin 

ended' 

Coin. 

in 

and 

Slat  Deoamber. 

Bullion  or  Bars. 

Bullion. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1890    . 

2,421,530 

169,659 

2,591,189 

1891    . 

2,281,242 

126,346 

2,357,588 

1892    . 

2,881,819 

141,406 

2,522,725 

1893   .. 

2,480,453 

121,496 

2,601,949 

1894    .. 

8,103,355 

118,121 

8,221,476 

1895   . 

3,199,889 

133,383 

3,333,272 

1896 

3,171,702 

122,901 

3,294,603 

1897    .. 

■ 

2,848,188 

107,035 

2,955,818 

1896    .. 

2,625,896 

126,349 

2,752,245 

1899    .. 

2,611,102 

125,076 

2,636,177 

1900   .. 

2,658,207 

144,025 

2,802,232 

1901    .. 

2,921,268 

142,575 

3,063,843 

The  figures  shown  for  each  quarter  of  the  year  1901  are  : — 


Coin. 

Bullion. 

£ 

£ 

March    quarter,  1901 

..       2,752.208 

133,162 

Jane                 « 

..       2,865,443 

140,709 

September       * 

..       2,887,680 

142,335 

December 

..       2,921,268 

142,575 

In  1886  the  average  amount  of  advances  made  by  the  banks  waa 
£15,853,420,  equal  to  £27*23  per  head  of  the  mean  population. 
The  advances  gradually  declined  in  amount  and  proportion  to  popu- 
lation until  1891,  when  they  were  in  value  £11,549,145,  or  £18*34 
per  head.  During  the  years  1892  and  1893,  however,  there  was 
a  rise,  but  in  1894  a  fall  to  £12,031,537  (£17*71  per  head),  and 
in  1897  to  £10,892,111,  or  £15*09  per  head,  which  is  the  lowest 
average  since  the  year  1872.  In  1898  an  increase  both  in  the 
average  amount  of  advances  and  in  the  rate  per  head  of  population 
(£11,387,321  and  £15*47  respectively)  was  observed ;  in  1899  there 
was  a  further  increase  to  £11,806,859,  or  £15*74  per  head ;  in  1900 
to  £12,084,744,  or  £15*83  per  head ;  and  in  1901  to  £13,106,909, 
or  £16*85  per  head.  The  discounts  in  1901  amounted  to  £1,896,869, 
or  £2*44  per  head  of  mean  population.  The  largest  amount  of 
discounts  in  any  year  was  £6,061,959  in  1879,  a  rate  of  £13*53  per 
head.     Erom  1879  there  was  a  fall  year  by  year  until  1896,  when 
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the  sam  was  £1,756,791,  or  £2*49  per  head.  In  1897  they  totaDed 
£1,768,845,  but,  with  a  comparatively  largi^  population,  the  rate 
per  head  was  only  £2*45.  In  1898  the  amount  fell  to  £1,719,715, 
and  the  rate  per  head  to  £2*34.  In  1899  there  was  a  further 
decline  in  the  amount  to  £1,692,201,  and  in  the  rate  per  head  to 
£2*26;  but  m  1900  a  rise  u>  £1,730,809,  or  £2  27  per  bead,  and  in 
1901  to  £1,896,869,  the  rate  being  £244  per  head. 

The  deposits,  as  stated  in  the  returns  for  the  March  quarters 
of  the  years  1902  and  1901,  were : — 

Deposits  not  bearing  intefest,  M&rch  qauter,  1903      7,087,161 

March  qoarter,  1901      6,939,370 

An  increase  of       ..  ..  ..        £157,791 

in  the  amount  held  at  call.     The  &Led  deposits  show  a  similar  move* 

ment,  but  of  lesser  magnitude : — 

& 

Deposits  bearing  interest,  March  qoarter,  1903    . .      8,318,439 

March  quarter,  1901     ..       8,196,351 

An  fnerease  of  £133,088 

Besides  the  above,  the  Government  had  with  the  Bank  of  New 
Zealand  £1,255,294  on  deposit  in  March,  1902,  as  against  £770,504 
in  March,  1901. 

Special  Banking  Lsgulation* 

An  Act  was  passed  in  1893  intituled  *'  The  Banks  and  Bankers  Act  Amaid- 
ment  Act,"  onder  which,  notwithstanding  anything  in  premos  legtsIatioD, 
the  shareholders  or  proprietors  of  any  bank  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  extn- 
ordinary  resolution,  authorise  its  capital  to  be  increased  to  sneh  an  amoont  and 
upon  such  terms  as  are  deemed  by  them  lo  be  expedient.  The  holders  of  sharei 
in  such  increased  capital  may  be  granted  special  privileges  notwithstanding 
anything  contained  in  the  charter  of  the  bank. 

Any  increased  capital  may  be  raised  by  the  issae  of  new  shares  of  sneb 
amount  as  is  determined  on  by  extraordinary  resolation  of  the  shareholders  or 
proprietors. 

The  Bank-note  Issue  Act  of  the  same  yeaz  provides  that  notes  issued  or 
circulated  in  the  colony  by  any  bank  shall,  to  the  amount  of  the  authorised  isfoe, 
be  a  first  charge  on  all  the  assets  and  property  (including  the  paid-up  eapitil» 
uncalled  capita),  and  reserre  fund — **  Banking  Act,  1894  ")  of  such  bank,  ind 
that  the  notes  shall  be  payable  in  gold  only  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  pUoe 
of  issue  of  the  said  notes. 

The  assets  and  property  of  a  bank  are  defined  as  assets  for  the  payment 
of  debts  or  other  obligations  contracted  or  entered  upon  or  due  and  paysbie 
in  the  colony. 

The  other  clauses  (Part  II.)  of  the  same  Act  were  originally  passed  for  twelve 
months  only,  but  their  operation  was  extended  in  1894  for  another  tw^ve  mon(b> 
— viz.,  till  September,  1R95.  As  amended  by  subsequent  enactments,  they  run  a 
follows :  The  Governor  may  declare  by  Proclamation  the  notes  of  any  bsnk 
named  to  be  a  legal  tender  of  money  to  the  flkmount  therein  expressed  to 
be  payable.  The  period  of  time  is  to  be  limited  by  the  Prodamaticm,  and  no 
such  Proclamation  is  to  be  made  unless  the  Governor  in  Oounoil  is  satisfied  that, 
as  between  the  bank  and  its  creditors,  its  assets  in  the  colony  exceed  its  liabilititf 
in  the  colony.  The  bank  must  further  pay  all  such  notes  in  gold  on  presentatioOr 
after  expiry  of  the  time  limited,  at  the  office  of  the  bank  at  the  pUboe  of  itfO* 
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At  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  period  limited  by  the  Proclamation, 
the  Golonial  Treasurer,  on  being  satisfied  that  a  bank-note  covered  by  the 
Proolamation  has  been  presented  and  not  paid,  shall  pay  the  same  in  gold 
to  any  bond  fide  holder. 

On  the  29th  Jane,  1894,  the  Golonial  Treasurer  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  Bills  relating  to  banking,  which  were  thereupon  passed 
through  all  stages  and  became  law  forthwith. 

The  most  important  of  these,  intituled  *'  An  Act  to  guarantee  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  a  Special  Issue  of  Shares  by  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  to  the 
Amount  of  Two  Million  Pounds  Sterling,"  provided  for  the  increase  of  the  capital 
by  the  issue  of  shares*  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  two  million  pounds  sterling, 
in  guaranteed  shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  without  further  liability.  These  shares 
are  preferential  in  respect  of  both  capital  and  dividend,  and  the  liability  of  the 
holers  of  ordinary  shares  is  to  secure  payment  of  the  guaranteed  shares  and 
the  dividends  thereon.  The  directors  can  refuse  to  register  the  transfer  of 
ordinary  shares.  The  guaranteed  shares  are  to  be  called  in  at  the  end  of 
ten  years,  and  cancelled  on  payment  of  the  principal  sum  with  accrued 
dividend.  The  rate  of  dividend  on  preferential  shares  is  not  to  exceed  4  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  the  bank.  The  guaranteed  or  pre- 
ferential shares  and  dividends  thereon  are  to  be  a  charge  upon  and,  in  case 
of  default  by  the  bank,  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony ; 
but  if  at  any  time  any  money  shall  be  payable  under  the  guarantee,  the  assets 
and  property  of  the  bank  are  to  be  security  for  the  repayment  of  money  so 
advanced ;  if  the  money  be  not  repaid,  the  Golonial  Treasurer  may  appoint  a 
Receiver. 

One-half  of  the  sum  of  two  million  pounds  authorised  by  the  Act  to  be 
raised  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  bank  for  use  in  its  ordinary  business,  and 
the  remainder  is  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Treasurer  may  approve,  or  m 
may  be  specially  provided  by  law.  Until  the  guaranteed  shares  are  caJled  in 
and  oanoelled,  no  dividend  is  to  be  paid  to  ordinary  shareholders  without  the 
consent  of  the  Golonial  Treasurer,  who  is  empowered  to  satisfy  himself  that  any 
proposed  dividend  will  not  unduly  afiect  the  security  of  the  colony  in  respect  of  the 
guarantee. 

By  section  5  of  the  Act,  the  Colonial  Treasurer  might  require  the  directors 
to  call  up  £500,000,  being  one- third  of  the  reserve  capital,  within  twelve  months, 
and  this  has  accordingly  been  done. 

As  provided  by  the  Act,  the  head  office  of  the  bank  was  removed  to 
Wellington,  and  a  new  Board  of  directors  elected.  The  Governor  in  CouncU 
appointed  a  President  {office  since  abolished  under  Act  of  1898^  see  post), 
and  an  Auditor  of  the  business  outside  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Auditor 
of  the  business  within  the  United  Kingdom  was  appointed  by  the  Agent- 
General. 

The  shares  held  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Estates  Company  (Limited)  by 
the  bank  are,  pending  the  completion  of  liquidation,  to  be  treated  in  valuing  as 
at  par. 

"  The  Bank  Shareholders  Act,  1894,"  provided  that  the  directors  of  any  bank 
may  decline  to  register  any  transfer  of  shares  upon  which  there  is  any  liability 
maoe  bv  a  shareholder  to  any  person  of  whose  responsibility  they  may  not  be 
satisfied.  **  The  Bank  Directors  and  Shares  Transfer  Act,  1894,"  gave  authority 
to  directors  to  refuse  approval,  without  assigning  reasons,  to  any  transfer  of 
shares  on  which  there  is  liability.  It  limited  the  number  of  directors  to  not 
le«s  than  five  or  more  than  seven.  (See  subsequent  legidlation  in  1898  as  to 
directory.) 

*  By  further  Amendment  Act  these  shares  were  to  be  issued  in  the  form  of  negotiable 
ttook  certificates  or  warrants  to  bearer,  of  such  amoonts  as  the  directors  may  determine. 
The  certificates  with  warrants  or  coupons  are  transferable  by  delivery.  The  holders  of 
stock  oertifloates  or  warrants  may  exchange  these  for  registered  stock,  which  is  made 
transferable  in  such  amounts  as  directors  may  sanction.  Shares  or  stock  may  be  held 
by  any  person  without  limit  as  to  number,  provided  that  the  total  value  does  not  exceed 
two  nuUions  sterling. 
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**  ThB  BaXK  op   NbW  ZKiFJUID   ABB    BaHKIMO  ACT,  1896."  MMD  ZXB 

AMxamoBT  Act. 


This  Act  wmm  pftsacd  on  the  4th  of  September,  18d5.    It  pfovided  for 
off  the  paid  op  capitAl  of  theBftok  of  New  ZeftUad  (£900,000),  together 
pfooe«ds  (wtinMUed  at  £450,000)  of  the  finrt  call  of  £3  6e.  8d.  a 
liahilitjr  ot  £10  per  share. 

A  sum  of  £500,000  nev  capital  was  raised  by  pvefencd  shares,  and 
to  the  eolonj  in  exchange  for  Govemmeiit  seeorities;.  The  preferred 
bore  i:ateffcst  at  3|  per  cent.  The  bank  was  given  the  right  to  repnrchaae  at 
vithin  six  jeais  (stcce  taken  advantage  of).  Foither  share  capital  ^ 
bj  a  second  call  of  one-third  of  the  rcscrte  iiabiiitj  (£3  6s.  8d.  per  share)  in 
instalments,  the  final  third  to  be  called  op  at  anj  time  after  the  31st 
1896L  The  som  of  one  million  poonds^  required  bj  the  Share  Gnaiantee  Act 
of  1894  to  be  invested  as  the  Colonial  Trcasorer  might  approve,  was  tilieerd 
for  employment  bj  the  bank  in  its  exdiaaij  ^iwinria  Ik  was  provided  tbns 
one  of  the  direetoxs  ol  the  bank  was  to  be  appointed  faj  the  Governor,  and  one 
of  the  then  dtrectocs  to  rvsisrn  to  make  waj  foe  the  Government  appointee,  ^cn 
snbseqaent  IegL»Iattoa  in  IS^  as  to  direecocy.) 

An  Assets  Realisation  Board  is  established  to  pmehase  all  the  asaefcs  of  the 
Sstates  Company^  and  of  the  Auckland  Agneoltaral  Cbaapanj,  lor  the  aaas 
of  £2,TS1.706v  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  propertirs  on  the  3lBt  of 
March,  1896,  sabject,  however,  to  an  adjostment  of  statfoti  aceooata.  the  par- 
chase-money  to  be  paid  m.  debentores  issued  by  the  Assets  Board,  having  a  nine 
years*  currency  and  bearing  interest  at  S^  per  eenc  per  aanazn  from  the  31st 
March,  1896,  any  deficiency  to  be  goarantsed  by  the  Govemmant  aa  a  ehaige 
Qpon  the  Consolidated  Fond  of  the  colony. 

Provision  is  made  for  securing  the  Govemment  against  leas  on  aeeoont  ol 
this  gnarantee,  and  the  Colonial  Treaeozer  may,  in  the  event  of  anj  defieacncj, 
appoint  a  Receiver  in  re»peot  of  the  sectxritiee  with  the  powers  of  a  li^aidatar 
appointed  by  the  Sapceme  Court.  The  Assets  Botlisataon  Board  is  a  body 
corporate,  ccnsisting  of  three  memberF>  two  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  one 
chosen  by  the  directors  of  the  bank. 

Section  3  of  ^*  The  Banking  Act,  1894^"  is  repealed,  and  power  is  givai  to  the 
Bank  of  New  Zecbland  to  purchase  the  business  and  aaeeta  of  any  other  bank 
doing  business  in  the  colony,  excepting  such  assets  as  are  found  to  be  bad,  donbs- 
ful,  or  valueless.  Any  such  purchase  is  conditional  on  ratiffffatron  by  tha  sbare> 
holders  of  the  selling  bank  and  the  approval  of  Pariiament^  [The  bwiinsss  cf 
the  Colonial  Bank  of  Nsw  Zealand  has  smce  6s«n  pmrehaami  wuUr  Uu  aniherifp 
given^  the  contract  being  approved  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  iSASv  MdiaK  J, 
a^  subeequently  ratified  by  the  ahareholders  of  the  mlUng  bmnk.] 

So  long  as  the  colony  remains  in  any  measure  liable  under  the  Act,  or  the 
Share  Guarantee  Act  of  1894,  the  proprietors  of  the  bank  may  not  taka  any  steps 
towards  winding  up  or  dissolving  the  bank. 

The  Assets  Board  etre  to  draw  up  a  balance-sheet  every  six  mnnths,  and  lay 
the  same  befoie  Parliament. 


i( 


Thk  Bakk  op  Njsw  ZBALA2IO  Aso  Baiixibq  Act,  1808.** 


Consequent  on  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Uoose  of 
appointed  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  New 
a  statute  was  pflksscd  in  1898  bearing  the  above  title. 

It  provides  for  a  Board  of  Directors  con!>isting  of  six  persons,  instsad  oi  ftve, 
of  whom  four  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  Council  and  two  eleeted  by  the 
shareholdvrn  of  the  bank. 

The  office  of  President  is  abolished,  with  its  power  of  veto  ;  while  tha  M 
constitution  of  the  Board,  under  which  the  President  and  one  director  onJy  ware 
appoiuted  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  and  three  by  the  sharehoidfiiB  gives  way 
to  the  new  one. 
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Of  the  four  members  in  the  new  Board  who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
in  CoDDcil,  two  retired  on  the  Slst  Maroh,  1901,  the  retiring  directors  being  de- 
cided by  lot  amongst  the  four.    On  the  Slst  March  yearly,  the  two  members  who 
have  been  longest  in  office  retire.     The  ordinary  time  of  office  of  the  four 
members  is  thus  two  years. 

The  two  directors  elected  by  the  shareholders  of  the  bank  hold  office  for  an 
ordinary  lerm  of  two  years. 

On  the  diet  March  yearly  the  member  who  has  been  longest  in  office 
reUres. 

Provision  was  made  for  offering  the  retiring  President  of  the  old  Board  a 
sum  of  £4,500  by  way  of  compeosation,  leaving  it  open  to  him  to  decline,  with 
power  of  instituting  proceedings  to  recover  damages  for  wrongful  removal  from 
office. 

The  remuneration  of  the  new  Chairman  and  directors  is  £2,000  per  annum, 
which  they  divide  amongst  themselves,  in  shares  fixed  by  resolution  of  the 
Board. 

There  are  sundry  provisions  as  to  the  voting  at  meetings,  and  a  carefully 
limited  power  of  veto  in  respect  of  resolutions  passed  by  shcureholders,  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  given. 

Amongst  other  various  matters  provided  for,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  an  Assistant  Auditor.  The  Chief  Auditor  is 
given  the  right  to  attend  meetings  of  the  Board,  and  empowered  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  any  act  or  proceedings  until  the  Board  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  the  same  at  a  future  meeting. 


Savings  Banes. 

The  number  of  post-oflBces  open  for  the  transaction  of  savings- 
bank  business  at  the  end  of  1901  was  466. 

There  were  50,046  new  accounts  opened  in  the  year,  and  35,018 
accounts  were  closed.  The  total  number  of  open  accounts  at  the 
end  of  1901  was  212,436. 

The  deposits  received  during  the  year  amounted  to  £4,611,456 
68.  Id.,  and  the  withdrawals  to  £4,230,193  6s.  2d.,  the  excess  of 
deposits  over  withdrawals  having  thus  been  £381,262  19s.  lid.  The 
total  sum  standing  at  credit  of  all  accounts  on  the  31st  December, 
1901,  was  £6,350,013  9s.  2d.,  which  gave  an  average  of  £29  17s.  lOd. 
to  the  credit  of  each  open  account. 

The  following  were  the  securities,  &c.,  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  Postmaster-General  on  account  of  the  Post-Office  Savings-Bank 
Fund  on  the  31st  December,  1901 : — 


Description  of  Securities. 


Nominal  Value. 


Value  at  Cost 
Price. 


"Aid  to  Publio  Works  and  Land  Settlement 

Act,  1896,"  Debentures  at  8^  per  cent. 
"Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement 

Act,  1899,"  Debentures  at  3J  per  cent. 
"Aid  to  Pi'blio  Works  and  Land  Settlement 

Act,  1896-97,"  Debentures  at  8  per  cent.  . . 
"Consolidated  Loan  Act,  1867,"  Debentures, 

4  per  cent.        ..  ..  .. 

'  Consolidated  Stock  Act,  188i,"  Debentures, 

^  per  cent.  . . 


£  8.  d. 

350,000  0  0 

125,000  0  0 

65,000  0  0 

13,000  0  0 

571.600  0  0 


£  8.  d. 

350,000  0  0 

125,000  0  0 

65,000  0  0 

12,480  0  0 

671,600  0  0 
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*•  Daily  Indosiry  Aot,  1896,"  Ddbentons,  3i 

p6r  06I1».  ••  •• 

Defence  and  other  Poipoeee  Loan  Act,  1870," 

Debentures,  4  per  cent. . . 
Defence  and  other  Parpoees  Loan  Act,  1870," 
Debentures,  4|  per  cent. 

District  Railways  Purchasing  Acts,  1885  and 
1886.  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

District  Railways  Purchasing  Acts,  1885  and 
1886,  Scrip,  4  per  cent.  . . 

Diinedio  Garrifon  Hall  Debentures.  5  per  cent. 

"  General  Purposes  Loan  Act,  1873."  Deben- 
tures, 4  per  cent. 

*'  GoTemment  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Act, 
1886,"  Debentures,  3^  per  cent.  . . 

Greymouth  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4 
per  cent. 

HamiltoQ  Borough  Debentures.  5^  per  cent. . . 

Hokitika  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  5  per  cent 

*' Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act, 
1870."  Debentures,  4  per  cent.    . . 

'*  Immigracion  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act, 
1870,"  Debentures,  4^  per  cent. 

''  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act, 
1870,"  Debentures,  4  per  cent.  (Imperial 
guaranteed) 

Inscribed  Stock,  3  per  cent. 

**  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,"  Deben- 
tures, 3|  per  cent. 

Land  for  Settlements  Act  Debentures,  3^  per 
cent.  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ac- 
quisition Act,  1894,"  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 
Lands  Improvement  and  Native  Lands  Ac- 
quisition Act,  1894,"  Debentures,  3^  per  cent 

Oamaru  Borough  Consolidated  Loan  1893  De- 
bentures, 5  per  cent. 

Oamaru  Harbour  Bonds,  5^  per  cent. 

Patea  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4^  per 
cent.  ..  .•  ••  ••  •• 

Thames  Hsurbour  Board  Debentures,  4  per  cent. 

**  Public  Revenues  Act,  1893  "  (Treasury  Bills), 
3^  per  cent. 

Westport  Harbour  Board  Debentures,  4  per 
cent.  ..  ••  ••  ••  •• 

Totals  •  •  •  • 
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£ 

1,781 
75,000 

8,100 

42,000 

34,100 
6,000 

5,900 

331,500 

100,000 

3,000 

10,000 

174,200 

20,900 

400,000 
1,884,940 

731,066 
62,000 

264,000 

35,000 

13,800 
31,000 

13,000 
10,000 

629,200 

474,500 


a  d. 

0  0 

0  ol 

0  0 

0  0 

0  a 

0  a 

I 

0  01 

0  oj 

0  0| 

0  o| 

0  01 

0  ol 

0  0 


0    0 
0    0 


0    0     731.066 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


6,384,887    0    06,361,959    T    8 


£  t.  d. 

1,781  0    0 

72,000  0    0 

8,100  0   0 

36,076  17    8 

34,100  0    0 

6,000  0    0 

4,342  0    0 

231,500  0    0 

100,000  0    0 

3,000  0    0 

10,000  0    0 

167.272  0    0 

90,527  10    0 


400,000 
1,879,614 


62,000 

964,000 

35,000 

13,800 
31,000 

13,000 
10,000 

699,900 

474.500 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


There  are  five  savings-banks  in  the  colony  not  connected 
with  the  Post  Office.  The  total  amount  deposited  in  them  ip 
1901  was  iB670,602  19s.  4d.,  of  which  the  deposits  by  Maoris 
comprised  £82  2s.  lOd.  The  withdrawals  reached  the  sran  of 
£630,672  12s.  6d.,  or  less  than  the  total  deposits  by  £39,930  6s.  lOd. 
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Tlie  total  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  £918,089  10s.  Id.,  of  which  sum  £118  58.  4d.  belonged  to 
Maoris. 

SUMMABT   OF  ALL   DEPOSITS. 

Xf  the  total  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  the  average  for  the  last  quarter,  then  it  may  be  affirmed 
that,  exclusive  of  Government  moneys,  the  deposits  in  the  several 
banks  of  issue  and  in  the  two  classes  of  savings-banks  amounted  at 
the  end  of  1901  to  £22,490,221.  In  addition,  there  are  the  deposits 
with  building  societies,  which  in  1900  were  £249,530,  and  it  is  Imown 
that  there  were  also  deposits  with  financial  companies,  of  which  no 
particulars  have  been  supplied  to  the  department.  The  known  de- 
posits reSiCh  an  average  of  £28  17s.  5d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
exclusive  of  Maoris. 

Building  Societies. 

There  were  68  registered  building  societies  in  operation  in  the 
colony  at  the  end  of  1900.  Of  these,  33  were  terminable  societies, 
the  rest  were  permanent. 

The  total  receipts  by  these  societies  during  their  financial  year 
were  £659,367,  of  which  deposits  comprised  £237,542. 

The  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  valued  at  £1,137,642. 
The  liabilities  were:  To  shareholders,  reserve  fund,  &c.,  £864,860: 
to  depositors,  £249,530 ;  and  to  bankers  and  other  creditors, 
£23,252. 

JoiNT-STooK  Companies. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  160  joint-stock 
companies,  with  a  total  nominal  capital  of  £2,019,253,  were  regis- 
tered under  the  provisions  of  *'  The  Companies  Act,  1882." 

Friendly  Societies. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  received  returns  for  the  year 
1900  from  443  lodges,  courts,  tents,  &c.,  of  various  friendly  societies 
throughout  the  colony.  The  number  of  members  at  the  end  of  1900 
was  40,257. 

The  total  value  of  the  assets  of  these  societies  was  £766,480, 
equivalent  to  £19  Os.  lOd.  per  member.  Of  the  total  assets,  the 
value  of  the  sick  and  funeral  benefit  funds  was  £708,862. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  sick  and  funeral 
funds  amounted  to  £89,236,  and  the  expenditure  to  £63,465,  of 
which  the  sick-pay  to  members  resiched  the  sum  of  £41,168.  In 
addition  to  the  sick-pay,  the  sum  of  £36,912  waa  paid  out  of  the 
medical  and  management  expenses  fund  for  attendance  given  and 
medicine  supplied  to  the  members  and  their  families. 

The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  has  supplied  particulars  of 
the  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies,  the  amount  of  their 
27 — Year-book 
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AfieonmlAtod  eapiial,  and  (he  average  capital 

kralaaia,  according  to  (he  latest  pablished  statastacs.  arFaneed  m 

order  of  memberBhip : — 


DMl*ofB««mi. 


Si 


3UI  Dttc^ 


\y»a>»gm  Awm%>iii 


1900 

1900 
19W 


1,111 

»  •••2; 


40.257 


1.316,370 


4T5.fi54 
766.480 
S45.99T 
100.562 
46.306 


13    S10 

s  li  : 

11    i   9 

13    0  It) 

$    0    1 

7  16  : 

€  14    S 


New  Ze^uiod  sit^ow^  W  ^aur  itrte  hktiess  areia^  of  eaccsAl  oer 
Baesaber.   Yicocria   ft^ilcwiaii    Q«xti^   btn    not  cioeeiT.     Tbc    Sccr: 

Au^craJoAa  a^erai^  »  aco  q^nGe  tiwo-ihiTTisw  ami  tLCuase  of  Xew  Socii 
^^bbje^  Qujt^eQsiaaii.  WeisGem  A:isgptIjA,  ami  Taffrrarr.i^a  Less  thAzi  ~ 
%hd  saai  shown  toe  iihis  cqiodt. 


a  3 


In  a  recuxQ  ik>  an  order  of  tihe  fioose  of 
sfiafied  tuiAa,  duriDg  uhe  vear  ended  dl3Xi  IsLirciu  190 1, 
u>  me  "vtLMid  <K  ia7.431,o9l3"  were  regtsoa»d  m  taie  ae^ecal  Lkdc 
regi&uration  discriccs  at  die  coionv.  whiie  die  monecarr  xwiat  d 
uioee  pa^d  od  asiounced  U}  ^^Ob-'i^olT.  Compared  wink  a  wmki 
re  Gum  for  ciie  year  li^9-1^0,  tihe  mortgages  regisGs«i  sirav  & 
decrea&e  of  ia3,(j65,  die  t^ocai  amoonc  for  die  Qari£Br  Tear  ifeaiiK 
been  ia?. 434, 763. 

The  :ocai  aoiooncs  represented  in  die  mon^gages  iieumtmed  ecii 
paid  o^  in  ea^ih  regisfirauon  district  donng  1899-1900  and  1900-IdC'I 
were: — 


DiKriot. 

aSSSL 

"Ssar 

£ 

£ 

& 

J 

AuckiJuid 

663, 

I'il 

.307, 

S86 

766.3S0 

!3TO.ia& 

Poverty  B*j  . 

214, 

iy4 

i6y» 

279 

225.728 

1I5.3W 

T&raoaki 

S7a, 

111 

4y8. 

149 

699,641 

37T,aB 

HAwke  sBftf . 

686, 

3yo 

4iM. 

64 

34T.896 

7B3.31T 

Woiiingtoa 

2,108, 

Sl'2 

1.257. 

354 

2.077,446 

1. 196.396 

Karloccough 

\m. 

106 

140, 64a 

10S.309 

ts».« 

XeisuQ 

1S3, 

Odd 

ld7, 

172 

152.378 

I36,84fr 

Wesil&nd 

35, 

sai 

14,306 

30.536 

9,14ai 

Ciui&«rbur7 

1,424, 

780 

1.057, 

456 

1.714,30) 

1.373. 9M 

Oiago 

56y. 

44i 

553, 

.2bd 

51T,I10 

4fi4>50r 

Southiftnd 

552,6d4 

36!}, 

115 

371.776 

354.IIT 

TotikU 


£7,431,696      £5,06^,617      Jg7.434.768      ^.79.106 


Year  1609-1900. 

1900-1901. 

101,391 

78,319 

l,731,654.(a)       ., 

1,662,410  (/) 

171,133 

80,310  (g) 

2,298,723 

2,242,362 

355,541(6)       ., 

441,098  (^) 

698,147  (c)       .. 

675,772  (i) 

6,190 

^,071  (/) 

15,800 

135,793 

5,900 

100 

361,157  ((i)       .. 

244,248  (k) 

31,344(0)       .. 

22,619  (Z) 

158,536 

188,102  (m) 

89,216 

66,142 

1,411,031 

1,600,352 
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Classified  according  to  the  various  rates  of  interest,  the  amoants 
in  the  mortgage  deeds  registered  during  the  two  years  were  : — 

Bate  of  Interest 

at  4  per  cent  or  under. 

at  4}  per  cent. 

at  4}  per  oent. 

at  6  per  cent. 

at  5^  per  oent. 

at  6  per  oent. 

at  6^  per  oent. 

at  6}  per  oent. 

at  6}  per  oent. 

at  7  per  oent. 

at  7}  per  oent. 

at  8  per  oent. 

at  8}  per  oent.  and  over. 

at  rates  not  speoified. 

£7,434,763  £7,431,698 

(a.)  Inolnding  £4,000  at  4|  per  cent.,  and  £4,500  at  4}  per  oent.  (6.)  Inolud> 
iog  £2,060  at  5^  per  oent.,  and  £24,180  at  5|  per  oent.  (c.)  Inoluding  £2,693  at 
5|  per  cent.  (c2.)  Inolnding  £144,892  at  6$  per  oent.  {e.)  Inoludiog  £700  at  7^ 
per  cent.  (/.)  Inoluding  £700  at  4|  per  oent.  {g,)  Inoluaing  £22,000  at  4{  per 
cent,  (h.)  Inoluding  £19.520  at  5|,  and  £300  at  5^  per  oent.  (t.)  Inoluding 
£5,300  at  6}  per  oent.  (j-)  Including  £2,360  at  6^  per  cent,  (k.)  Inoluding  £100 
at  7|  per  oent.  (2.)  Inoluding  £200  at  7}  per  oent.  (m.)  Inoluding  £30  at  8^ 
per  cent. 

Comparison  of  the  foregoing  with  the  amoants  at  the  various 
rates  of  interest  in  the  mortgages  registered  during  1895-96  shows 
the  lowering  of  the  rates  that  has  taken  place : — 

Year  1805-96. 
£ 
26 ,  285     . .  . .     in  small  sums  at  less  than  5  per  oent. 

833, 226  . .  . .  at  from  5  per  oent.  to  5|  per  oent. 

732,764  . .  . .  at  5}  per  oent. 

116,600  ..  ..  at  5$  per  oent. 

1,372,261  . .  at  from  6  per  cent,  to  6^  per  oent. 

871 ,896  . .  . .  at  from  6}  per  cent,  to  6}  per  oent. 

699,542  . .  . .  at  from  7  per  oent.  to  7^  per  oent. 

111,651  ..  ..  at  7}  per  oent. 

382,348  . .  . .  at  8  per  oent. 

173, 416  . .  . .  in  small  sums,  at  rates  above  8  per  oent. 

853,801  . .  . .  at  rates  which  are  not  specified. 

£6,673,790 

The  total  amount  shown  in  deeds  as  secured  hy  mortgage  under 
the  Land  Transfer  Aot  on  31st  March,  1901,  was  £37,767,650,  as 
against  £35,303,728  in  March,  1900,  £33,035,337  in  March,  1899,. 
£32,152,288  in  March,  1898,  and  £31,112,921  in  March,  1897 ;  but 
in  respect  of  some  transactions  the  same  money  may  be  included 
more  than  once. 
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Lns  Imsusamcs. 

There  were  existing  in  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  yesr  1900  as 
nuunY  as  89.849  life  insurance  policies,  an  average  ol  117  in  ererj 
1,000  persons  living.  The  gross  amoont  rq[iresented  by  these  policies 
was  i&22.629,255,  an  average  of  J&251  17s.  2d.  for  each  policy,  and  of 
£29  7s.  dd.  for  every^  European  inhabitant  of  the  colony  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

The  distribution  ol  these  policies  shows  th^t  neariy  one-half  are 
held  in  the  Government  Life  Insurance  D^iartment : — 


KoBfea 

ci 

at 

BewZMk 

m^Bmmmem^mi, 

^^•■B^  CI  VHM^ 

X«mbarof 

riiiii  Tumi 

Boenaesm 
tfc»Ooiwiy. 

AtBnlafTev 

isa 

M 

i^wtntiflA  Mafeoftl  Pkovul«ii6  Soetttj 

39 

96,996 

T.4»,13S 

AiMlralmB   Widows^  Ttmd    Lift   As- 

■ 

mumac9  Sootvty  (liimited) 

S 

1,156     1 

310,97i 

CifeiaeBS^    hiiB    AssojrftOfi*    Cow^mny 

(limited) 
ColOBiAl  Xutoat  Uim  Jkasnrmnce  So- 

T 

3,099 

479,191 

1 

ciety  (Limited)    . . 

IT 

4,546 

1,900,368 

BqmtAble  Life  Aramnoe  Sooteiy  of 

1 

the  United  Stetee 

16 

831     ! 

S3,T21 

MnMaml  Lifi»  Aaaoemlbiim  of  AatrtnU- 

CaBUb 

24 

5,231 

1 ,375,006 

NafeioD*!  MafeoAl  Life  Assooiafiioii  of 

Ansteftlasia  (Limited) 

21 

T,489    ' 

1,169,470 

New  Yock  Life  Inwimnce  Compwiy . . 

14 

139 

53,353 

Life    Insaraiice    Departtnenb  of    the 

New  Zealand  Govenunent 

31 

40,368 

9,691,096 

Totals,  December,  1900 

1 
1 

89,8^ 

Jg29,69l9,3S5 

ToteOs,  December,  1899 

35,540 

£ai,76ii,155 

The  rate  at  which  life  insarance  increased  is  evideoced  hj  tbe 
difference  between  the  amoonts  insured  at  the  end  of  e&ch  of  (be 
two  years  1899  and  1900,  being  a  sum  of  ^2867, 100,  or  3  98  pff 
cent.,  while  for  che  same  twelve  months  the  populadon  increased  by 
187  per  cent.  only. 


InDUSTRIAI*   LlFK    ASSUBANCB. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  hfe  insuranoe  tranaactioiis  allivied  (o 
above,  there  were  in  1900  two  industrial  life  assaraiice 
business  in  New  Zealand.     The  number  of  policies  in 
the  gross  amount  insured  by  such  policiee  at  the 
were : — 


exxBtence  60^ 
of  the  jeir 
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Number 

of 

Tears 

of 

Bosinese 

in  the 

Colony. 

New  Zealand  Business  only. 

Name  of  Office. 

Nomber  of 

existing 

Policies  at 

End  of  Year 

1900. 

Gross  Amount 

insured  by  Policies 

at  End  of  Year 

1900. 

The  Citizens'  Life  Assurance  Company 

(Limited) 
The  Provident  and  Industrial  Insurance 

Company  of  New  Zealand 

7 
11 

16,658 
7,904 

876,806 
167,310 

Totals,  December,  1900 
Totals,  December,  1899 

•  • 

•  • 

24,562 
21,066 

£544,116 
£479,876 

Here  an  increase  of  £64,240,  or  18*39  per  cent.,  is  shown  to  have 
taken  place  in  twelve  months. 

'*  The  New  Zealand  Accident  Insurance  Act,  1899.*' 

By  this  statute  the  Commissioner  of  Life  Insurance  is  given 
power  to  insure  persons  from  accident,  and  specially  employers 
against  liability  for  accident  to  any  person  employed,  besides 
generally  doing  the  business  of  an  insurer  against  accident. 

The  Act  provides  for  capital  for  the  accident  insurance  business 
by  empowering  the  Governor  in  Council  to  raise  by  debentures  or 
scrip,  or  by  issue  of  inscribed  stock,  sums  of  money  not  exceeding 
£25,000  altogether.  To  redeem  at  maturity  the  securities  issued  in 
respect  of  capital  raised  there  are  provisions  for  a  sinking  fund. 

The  funds,  assets,  and  liabilities  of  the  Government  Life  In- 
surance Department  belonging  to  its  accident  insurance  branch  are 
to  be  kept  separately  and  distinct  from  the  main  life  insurance 
business,  and  powers  are  vested  in  the  Governor  to  make  regulations 
in  regard  to  tables  fixing  rates  of  premiums,  and  other  details,  for 
the  conduct  of  accident  insurance. 

The  Public  Trust  Office. 

This  institution  was  described  in  full  detail  in  the  Year-book 
for  1898,  page  454. 

Classifying  the  business  as  on  the  31st  March,  1901  and  1902, 
the  results  are  : — 

1901.  1902. 


Wills  and  trusts  (including  sinking 

funds  accounts) 
Intestate  estates 
Real  estates 
Lunatic  estates 
Native  reserves 

West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves 
Unclaimed  lands  . . 

Total 


Number 

Value 

Number 

Value 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Estates. 

Estates. 

Estates. 

Estates. 

£ 

£ 

684 

1,022,838 

651 

1,122,404 

867 

134,820 

923 

163,804 

69 

7,459 

69 

7,317 

626 

159,087 

728 

163,806 

110 

363,076 

143 

366,000 

293 

622,604 

309 

625,000 

249 

17,070 

226 

20,283 

2,898      £2,826,954     3,049      £2,467,614 
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The  capital  funds  of  the  Public  Trust  Office  invested  amounted, 
on  the  31st  March,  1902,  to  £1,723,451.  The  inyestments  are  ae 
follow : — 


New  Zealand  Gk>vemment  saonrities 
Local  bodiee'  debentares 
Morkgagea  of  freehold  property 

Total 


578,323 

28,129 
1,116,999 

£l,723,i51 


No  daiy. 

No  dniy. 
£2^  per  ceot. 
£3^  per  cent. 


Duties  on  Estates  of  Deceased  Pbbsons. 

By  the  Amendment  Act  of  1885  the  Schedule  of  Duties  payable 
under  the  principal  Act  of  1881  has  been  repealed,  and  the  follow- 
ing imposed  in  lieu  thereof : — 

1.  WhoD  the  valae  does  not  exceed  £100 

2.  Upon  any  amount  exceeding  £100  bat  not  exceeding  £1,000 — 

On  the  first  £100 
And  on  the  remainder 

3.  Upon  any  amonnt  exceeding  £1,000  bat  not  exceeding  £5,000 

4.  Upon  any  amoant  exceeding  £5,000,  bat  not  exceeding  £20,000    £7  per  cent. 
Upon  £20,000  and  any  amoant  over  that  sum  £10  per  cent. 
Strangers  in  blood,  excepting  adopted  children          . .            . .     £3  per  cent 

additional. 

These  duties  are  leviable  upon  the  final  balance  of  the  real  and 
personal  estates. 

The  exemption  in  respect  of  property  passing  absohitely  to 
widow  at  death  of  husband  is  now  extended  vice  versd. 

There  are  also  special  provisions  in  the  law  affecting  children, 
grandchildren,  step-children,  and  adopted  children  inheriting  property. 

The  above  duties  also  apply  to  deeds  of  gift. 

Private  Wealth. 

The  number  and  value  of  estates  of  deceased  persons  finally 
certified,  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  the  years  1899,  1900,  and 
1901  are  shown,  classified  according  to  amount : — 


IKW. 

1900. 

1901. 

Value  of  Estates. 

Number 

Aggregate 

Number 

Aggregate 
Value  on 

Number 

Aggregate 
value  on 

of 

which 

of 

which 

of 

which 

Estates. 

Doty  was 

Estates. 

Duty  was 

Estates. 

Duty  was 

Paid. 

Paid. 

Paid. 

£                £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Under         500 

794 

150,091 

752 

146,105 

856 

158,551 

600  to   1,000 

224 

161,220 

224 

158,392 

225 

168.186 

1,000  .     2,000 

126 

180,909 

172 

246,012 

159 

232.961 

^,000  .    8,000 

57 

133,204 

66 

161,724 

54 

130,069 

3,000  .    4,000 

30 

105,077 

37 

129,079 

33 

113,969 

4,000  .    5,000      .. 

18 

81,967 

26 

115,295 

29 

125.701 

6,000  .    7,500 

84 

209,185 

20 

121,080 

30 

181,849 

7,500  .  10,000 

13 

110,765 

16 

139,792 

29 

248,644 

10,000  .  15,000      .. 

10 

126,661 

13 

156,649 

18 

227.423 

15,000  .  20,000 

9 

155,058 

4 

69,350 

10 

167,620 

^,000  and  over 

12 

601,338 

15 

517,472 

14 

603,425 

Totals 

1.327 

2,020,475 

1,345 

1,960,950 

1,457 

2,352.698 

PRIVATE   WEALTH. 
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The  number  of  estates  admitted  to  probate,  and  the  namber  of 
adult  deaths  in  each  year,  1897  to  1901,  are  given,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  28  out  of  every  100  adults  who  died  during  the  year  1901 
left  property  subject  to  estate  duty. 


Year. 

Namber 

of 
Estates. 

Namber 

of 

Adalt  Deaths. 

Proportion  per  Cent, 
of  Adults  who  died 
leaving  Property 

on  which  Duty  paid. 

1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 

1,128 
1,287 
1,327 
1,345 
1.457 

4,258 
4,696 
4,719 
4,683 
5,134 

2649 
27-41 
2812 
28-72 
28  38 

The  private  wealth  of  the  colony  has  been  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  the  probate  returns,  the  calculation  being  made  on  the 
principle  that  the  wealth  of  the  living  is  proportionally  equal  to 
that  left  by  the  dead.  Dividing  the  aggregate  amount  admitted 
to  probate  during  a  series  of  years  by  the  number  of  deaths 
occurring  within  the  same  period,  the  aversige  value  of  property 
left  by  each  person  dying  is  obtained.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
average  wealth  owned  by  each  person  living  is  equal  to  that  left  by 
each  person  dying,  the  total  Siggregate  private  wealth  may  readily 
be  found.  For  a  calculation  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  take  the 
average  results  for  a  series  of  vears,  as  any  inference  drawn  from 
the  figures  of  a  single  year  wouldi  be  untrustworthy ;  for  an  increase 
in  the  death-rate  must  necessarily  give  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  estimated  wealth,  unless  the  value  of  estates  admitted  to  pro- 
bate maintains  year  by  year  the  same  ratio  to  the  number  of  deaths. 
An  epidemic  among  young  children  who  have  no  property  to  leave 
would  unduly  lower  the  average ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deaths  of  a  few  wealthy  persons  would  raise  it  abnormally.  By 
putting  the  figures  for  several  years  together,  and  taking  the  average 
for  the  term,  results  may  be  arrived  at,  thus  : — 


Tears, 
inelosiTe. 

Amount 
sworn  to. 

Total 

Namber  of 

Deaths. 

Average 

Amount  left 

by  each 

Person. 

Average 

Namber  of 

Persons 

living. 

Average  Total 

Wealth  for 

each  Year  of 

the  Period. 

1897-1901 

10,696,251 

86,358 

£       8.    d.                                           £ 
291    9    8          749,883     '    218,577.472 

It  is  manifest,  however,  that  this  aversige  does  not  exhibit  with 
sufficient  accuracy  the  actual  present  amount  of  wealth.  If  the 
average  amount  per  head  were  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1901  as  for  the  period  1897-1901— viz.,  £291-482— then  the  total 
wealth  possessed  by  the  787,657  persons  in  the  colony  on  the  31st 
December  of  that  year  would  be  £229,587,916. 

These  figures,  however,  fall  short  of  the  full  amount  of  private 
wealth,  as  the  values  sworn  to  do  not  include  those  estates  on 
which  no  stamp  duty  is  payable — viz.,  land  and  goods  passing  to 
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the  husband  or  wife  of  the  deceased,  and  a  great  number  of  pro- 
perties under  £100.  The  aggregate  value  of  soch  estates  most  be 
oonsiderable,  and  should  give  a  substantial  increase  u>  the  avenge 
amount  per  head,  and  therefore  to  the  total  wealth.  But,  oo  the 
other  hand,  only  32  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  1901  were  of  peisocs 
under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  census  of  1901  showed  thai 
44  per  cent,  of  the  population  Uving  at  that  time  were  tmder  twenty: 
so  that,  in  assuming  the  average  wealth  per  head  of  the  living  to  c« 
the  same  as  the  average  left  by  each  one  dying,  the  aggregate  :s 
somewhat  unduly  sweiievi,  because,  as  a  rule,  persons  under  rweoiy 
have  little  or  no  property. 

The  estimated  prirate  wealth  for  each  of  tea  years  is  shown  by 
the  following  ligures  : — 

T«ar. 

V.h)i  ..  ..  ..     229,387/316  ±91 

Of  the  total  amounc  or  onvate  wealth  given  above  for  1901 — 
viz.,  £'J29,5i>7. 916— about  £124,000,000  would  be  the  value  of  real 
estate  privately  owned,  subtracting  which  leaves,  approximately. 
£10u,OuO,000  as  representjng  personal  property.  Althotigh  tii 
may  appear  a  high  estimate,  a  very  large  development  in  the 
taxable  personal  estate  during  the  last  ten  years  is  afaeolntelt 
demonstrated  by  the  returns  showing  tiie  amounts  of  income-tax 
paid,  N^hich  rose*  from  ij67.:367  iu  l<S92-93  to  £179.397  in  1901-1903 
The  Government  Statistician  of  New  South  Wales  estimated  the 
private  wealth  oi  Australasia  tor  the  year  1B99  ac  £1.079,^46,000: 
and  tne  saine  authority  has  returned  the  private  wealth  fior  the  State 
of  New  South  Wales  as  £370,OUO,nOO  sterhng  for  the  year  1900. 

An  acteaipt  to  liirive  at  the  value  of  the  puhlic  property  m  the 
colony  led  to  me  tollOAing  particulars  being  ascertained: — 

Public  Property. 
Public  proptirby — i.e.y  !aud  and  improvem«nto  nofc  owned  bj  ladi*  it 

viJuals,  exclusive  of  Governnittnt  nuJways: — 
Crowu  lands  £14.079,998 


£ 

£ 

133,065.067 

S6 

156.068,373 

i3i 

1.54, 715. Sil 

±25 

:.;i.9:^.»:'ii 

il^ 

i?;,<h:7,h43 

i^S 

IS^.T.SL.T?^ 

i5i 

2Ul.:o4.32a 

371 

317.ofi7,4Hl 

M:^ 

2iiif,2.3<3,15» 

3915 

L-'cal  auihori lies'  lands 
Etducational  lauds 
Churoh  aud  other  lands 


4,704,442 
2,909,488 
li,  274, 051 


24,0-i7.9S4 
Qovemmeut  rdulwa>8,  op«n  and  ondef  constraotion,  -Slsi  Blarob. 

1001        ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1H.*230,067 

Other  public  works  —  viz.,  telegraphs,  lighthousaa,  hacboon,  and 

wawr-suppiy  on  goldfields  ..  ..  ..  4,786,511 


Total  public  property  . .     fi47,0a4»i(M 
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Tins  amount  of  £47,024,492,  with  the  sum  of  £229,587,916 
previously  shown  as  the  private  wealth,  estimated  from  probate 
returns,  gives  a  total  of  £276,612,408.  If  to  this  be  added 
£7,007,522,  the  value  of  Native  lands  with  their  improvements, 
a  final  total  of  £283,619,930  is  reached. 

So  much  of  this  sum  as  represents  private  wealth  may  be  con- 
sidered as  net  wealth,  because  stamp  duty  is  paid  after  subtracting 
liabilities  on  estates.  But  the  debt  of  the  General  Government 
and  that  of  the  local  bodies  (so  far  as  raised  abroad)  must  be 
deducted.  These  amounts  were,  in  the  year  1901,  £44,678,879  and 
£5,610,800  respectively.  Allowing  for  these,  it  is  found  that  the 
colony  had  in  1901  at  least  £233,430,251  value  of  public  and  private 
wealth.  No  doubt  there  is  more,  but  full  information  as  to  public 
wealth  other  than  property  owned  by  the  Government  is  not  pro- 
curable. 

Earnings  and  Income. 

The  amount  of  the  aggregate  annual  earnings  of  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  is  given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  283).  To  arrive 
at  this  estimate  the  method  adopted  was  to  allot  to  each  person  the 
probable  income  earned  in  respect  of  the  occupation  set  down 
against  his  or  her  name  in  the  household  schedules  collected  at  the 
census  of  12th  April,  1896.  Exception  may  no  doubt  be  taken  to 
the  plfiin  of  basing  a  calculation  on  a  series  of  arbitrary  assumptions, 
but  there  is  precedent  for  such  a  course.  The  results  of  the  cal- 
culation were  given  without  any  guarantee  of  accuracy,  similar 
figures  having  been  called  for  in  the  past.  Indeed  it  is  important 
to  make  clear  that  the  figures  must  only  be  considered  as  put 
forward  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and  rather  of  necessity  than 
otherwise.  They  may  indeed  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  facts,  but  the 
responsibility  of  using  them  for  any  particular  purpose  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Registrar- General. 

Wages. 
The  aggregate  of  wages  paid  in  the  colony  for  the  year  1896,  as 
given  in  the  Year-book  of  1897  (p.  284),  was  arrived  at  by  assigning 
to  each  wage- earner  the  probable  annual  income  each  would  derive 
from  the  profession  or  occupation  followed.  As  in  the  case  of 
income,  the  calculations  made  were  put  forward  merely  by  way  of 
an  attempt  to  get  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  facts,  and  because 
asked  for ;  but  no  assurance  whatever  can  be  given  as  to  the  exact- 
ness of  the  conclusions  stated,  and  the  Registrar-General  does  not 
accept  any  responsibiUty  in  regard  to  their  use. 

Cost  op  Living. 

An  estimate  was  made  in  1894  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Zea- 
land, including,  besides  what  was  spent  on  necessaries,  the  addi- 
tional outlay  on  what  may  be  termed  luxuries,  and  on  things  of 
occasional  necessity.  The  rate  arrived  at  per  head  of  population 
was  £35  6s.  Id.  per  annum  for  that  year.  Fuller  particulars  are 
given  in  former  issues  of  the  Year-book. 
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The  average  income  per  head  previoasly  referred  to  was  bdiered 
to  be  from  £37  128.  to  £44  per  annum. 

Mr.  Molhall,  in  his  <*  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  gives  the  average 
expenditure  per  head  of  popolation  for  varions  coontries  specified 
aa  follows : — 


Ooontrj. 

Uniied  Kingdom 

Fnoioe 

QemiMij 

Auiiiia 

Svedea 


Aimnal  Rxpendimrtt 
perHMd. 
1  •. 
39  U 
33  19 
30  3 
lO     1 

U     4 

■»  •»   •»  ■» 


15  13 

11     5 


d. 

9 
4 

4 

n 

9 

0 

4 


Norway 
DouDJizk 
Hollaiid 
Beighim 


Ucitod  States 


Tiae  e^iuaane  i'?r  Ausiralasiau  as  maiie  m  ISW  by  Mr.  Coghian, 
cb>d  GoTeroiQieas  SQdk]u:ii!ijciaii  o£  New  Soaoh  WaieSv  was  as  high  as 
a-^  12s.  ICHL  per  Cte'Ad. 

The  quanciuieii  used  pec  hfiaJ.  at  popaiation.  in.  New  y<mlan)d  oi 
some  ot  uhe  main  arncies  of  eonsanipcioa  will  be  foand  in.  the 
Year-book  for  1S98-.     The  dgurets-  are  aireragps  iar  dye 
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The  average  price t>  of  produce,  live-stock,  provimonSv  Ae.,  in. 
provincial  district  are  ^ven  tor  :ae  year  1901  in  tafaolar  form  on 
pages  41o  and  ^16.  While  nhe  variacions  tor  me  difBarenc  disccirtB 
are  such  as  to  render  it  in  most  cases  inadvisable  no  show 
for  the  ooiony,  tins  has  uevertneiess.  been  done  for  che  staples  of 
I.e.,  bread,  meat,  and  iniik,  also  for  tea  and  sngar,  which  may 
be  called  necessaries.  Averages  for  the  colony,  taken^  ont  for  the 
vears  lo7S,  16bi^  lt>b>6»  and  1901»  indicate  in  some  cases  a  dedme 
in  prices  with  the  advance  oi  ciiiie.  In  striking  cheset  prices  oa  the 
goldhelds  have  not  been  taken  into  account : — 
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The   average   rates  of   wages  paid  in   1901  in 
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Laboub  Lbqiblation. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand, 
and  termed  the  ''Labour  Laws/'  comprises  the  undermentioned 
statutes  and  regulations  made  under  various  Acts : — 

*'  The  Acoidents  Compensation  Aot,  1901." 

*'  The  Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  Amendment  Act,  1895  " :  Sec- 
tioD  10. 

Bankruptcy :  Sections  112  and  120  of  Act  of  1892. 

'^  The  Coalminefi  Act,  1891 "  :  Sections  18  to  58  and  64  to  88. 

'*  The  Coal-mines  Act  Amendment  Act,  1901 " :  Sections  8,  4,  and  6. 

*'  The  Companies  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1893'* :  Sections  8  and  9. 

*'  The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894." 

*'  The  Contractors*  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act,  1892." 

**  The  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893  *' :  Sections  150  and  213. 

**The  Deaths  by  Accidents  Compensation  Act,  1880.** 

"The  Electoral  Act  Amendment  Act,  1900" :  Section  10. 

**  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882,"  with  amendments  of  1891  and  1892. 

•'  The  Factories  Act,  1901.** 

**  The  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Act,  1900,'*  with  amendments 
o!  1901. 

The  Inspection  of  Machinery  Acts,  1882,  1888,  and  Amendment  Acts  of 
1894, 1896,  1900,  and  1901. 

"  The  Kauri-gum  Industry  Act,  1898,**  and  Amendment  Act,  1899. 

"  The  Labour  Day  Act,  1899.** 

*'The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  Amendment  Act,  1896**  (provision  for 
workmen's  homes). 

**  The  Legitimation  Act,  1894  *' :  Section  6. 

*'  The  Licensing  Act,  1881,*'  section  131. 

**  The  Master  and  Apprentice  Act,  1865.*'  Master  and  Apprentice :  Extract 
from  "The  Criminal  Code  Act,  1898,**  sections  150  and  213. 

"  The  Mining  Act,  1898,**  and  Amendment  Acts,  1900  and  1901. 

"The  Public  Contracts  Act,  1900.** 

"The  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act,  1895." 

"  The  Shearers*  Accommodation  Act,  1898." 

"  The  Shipping  and  Seamen's  Act,  1877,**  with  Amendment  Acts  of  1885, 
1690, 1894, 1895, 1896.  and  1899. 

"The  Shops  and  Shop-assistants  Act,  1894,"  with  Amendment  Acts  of  1895, 
1896,  and  1901. 

"  The  Sunday  Labour  in  Mines  Prevention  Act,  1897." 

"  The  Threshing-machine  Owners*  Lien  Act,  1895." 

"The  Trade-Union  Act,  1878,"  and  Amendment  Act,  1896. 

"  The  Truck  Act.  1891.** 

"The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895.'* 

"The  Wages  Protection  Act,  1899'*  (forming  part  of  and  to  be  read  with 
"The  Truck  Act,  1891**). 

"  The  Workers*  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act,  1900." 

"The  Workmen*s  Wages  Act,  1898.'* 


The  labour  laws  have  been  passed  in  the  effort  to  regulate  certain  conditions 
sffeoting  employer  and  employed.  Their  scope  embraces  many  difficult  positions 
into  wmoh  the  exigencies  of  modem  industrial  life  have  forced  those  engaged  in 
trades  and  handicrafts.  The  general  tendency  of  these  laws  is  to  ameliorate  the 
position  of  the  worker  by  preventing  social  oppression  through  undue  influences, 
or  through  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  sanitation.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
that,  with  the  advance  of  time,  these  laws  are  capable  of  improvement  and 
amendment ;  but  they  have  already  done  much  to  make  the  lives  of  operatives 
of  fuller  and  more  healthy  growUi,  and  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  installation 
of  abuses  before  such  abuses  attain  formidable  dimensions. 

28— Year-book 
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The  manqfaittoring  pc^mlAlioo  in  New  YMtAntii  diMea  fram  tb«i  im 
of  Uie  AnstaliAii  States  bj  ite  wide  dispeniofi.  The  e^tal  eity  ~ 
been  nnftble  lo  di&w  lo  itself  the  indiistnel  ability  <k  tiie  odicr 
eentree ;  end  not  only  do  Aoeklend,  Chmtidinrch,  and  Donedin 
WeUinfton  ee  eenliee  of  popnlmtaoii,  bat  also  as  nmeUi  of  wnnnwreial 
In  the  seeoBd-clasB  towne,  en^  as  Melaon«  Kapier,  Invenaisill, 
important  wotks  aie  being  cazried  on,  whfle  eren  in  the  villages  and 
districts  tlie  niogiess  of  new  settlement  necessitales  the  mannfaetore  of  ai 
whieh  in  older  eoaummities  aie  prodoced  in  specialised  localities.  Men 
scattered  wide^  at  the  nnmeroos  occupations  ol  colonial  conntiy  lile,  slMMiiiig. 
harfcstiDg*  boab-lelling^  load-makmg^  or  sailing  coastal  Tesads;  Ac^xeqniiw  legal 
piotectioD  against  the  dangers  and  disabilities  to  which  their  callings 
Ihem.  This  general  dis^penioB  of  indnstrj  necessitates  not  onij  a  wide 
of  saporision^  bnt  legiilstive  measures'  <rf  a  pecoliar  chancter,  at 
snfficientlj  elaistie  to  comptehend  many  Taiieties  of  fnnction,  and  yet  rigid  to 
crash  any  apparent  abase. 

The  most  important  of  these  Laws»  in  its  general  signififi^nee,  is  that  iJaaTing 
with  eompolsory  urbitratioQ  in  laboor  dispfdes.    ^  T^  Indostrial  Gonciliatian 

and  Arbitration  Act,  1894  **  (with  its  amendSiig  Acts  of  1896, 1896.  and  1896^^  wese 
eonsoiidated  and  fisrthtf  amended  by  the  Acts  of  1900  and  1901^  now  in  £ams. 
and  wbieh  are  for  tke  purpose  of  ocooraging  indostrial  assoe^tion,  and  to 
faeiiitate  the  settlement  of  trade  difficalties.  Societies  consisting  of  two  or 
more  employers,  or  of  seven  or  vuxe  workers,  may  be  regist^^  and  hmjumw 
sobfect  to  the  jorisdiotion  of  the  Board  and  Court  appointed  by  the  Act  of  1900l 
Any  snch  society,  after  compiying  with  stated  conditions,  may  bring  a  dispnted 
ease  before  the  Board  of  Conciliation  appointed  for  that  industrial  district,  aad, 
if  the  Board  fails  to  e£Eect  a  settlement,  the  dispute  may  be  referred  to  the 
Coort  of  ArbitratiaD,  whose  award  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
award  of  the  Supreme  Coort.  The  amoont,  however,  for  which  such  an  award 
may  be  enforced  against  an  association  is  limited  to  £500^ 

'*  The  Factories  Act,  1901/'  is  a  eonsoiidation  of  pseriovs  legislatian,  with 
some  important  amendments.  New  Zealand  has  be«a  divided  into  factory  diatiieti 
mider  the  charge  of  a  Chief  Injector  and  150  local  Inspeeti^s.    As  a  ^  factory  ** 
or  ^  work-room  "  includes  any  place  in  which  two  or  moce  pezaonaara  engaged  in 
working  for  hire  or  reward  in  any  handicraft*  there  are  fow  operativea  who  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.    Children  ond^  foorteen  years  ol  a^  art 
not  allowed  to  be  employed,  and  the  hoars  of  labour,  holidays,  Ac,  o<  women 
and  youths  under  sixteen  are  strictly  regulated.    Good  wiiitilatiiei,  santtazT 
accommodation,  and  general  cleanliness  of  baildings  are  pointa  dwelt  npoa ; 
while  machinery  has  to  be  properiy  guarded,  fire-escapes  provided,  and  dangnoos 
occupations  especially  clarified.    In  order  to  assist  the  njntirm  of  fiea  genenf 
education  which  prevails  in  the  colony,  young  persons  are  not  allowtsd  to  wo^ 
in  factories  till  they  have  passed  the  Fourth  Standard  of  the  State  schools,  or 
an  equivalent  examination.     To  prevent  the  introduction  of  ** swearing**  into 
our  commercial  centres,  articles  made,  or  partly  made,  in  private  dweUiags*  or 
unregistered  workshops,  have  to  be  labelled  when  ofiered  for  sale,  so  that  goods 
BO  manufactured   (often  in  unsanitary  premises)  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
market  in  competition  with  work  done  in  properiy  inspected  factories.    Asy 
person  removing  such  labels  is  liable  to  a  heavy  line.    The  Faotory  Inspeeton 
also  exercise  supervision  over  the  sleeping  acconmiodation  provided  for  iihssrnni 
in  country  districts.     As  the  sheep>mns  and  farms  ate  widely  soatterod,  ■one- 
times in  the  roogh  and  remote  back  country,  this  part  of  the  wock  of  iuupeetiott 
is  no  easy  task.    A  woman  Inspector  of  Factories  also  givea  her  assiatanee  to  tbt 
duties  of  the  department,  travelling  from  piaoe  to  piane,  and  partioalariy  leokiBg 
into  the  oondition  of  the  operative  women  and  girbw 

The  duration  of  the  hours  of  business  in  shops  is  limited  by  "  The  Shops  sitd 
Shop-assistants  Act,  1894,"  and  the  Shops  and  Shop-soristaikts  Act  Amendmsnt 
Aots,189es  1886,  and  1901.  Theee  provide  for  the  closing  of  aU  dtops  in  tovrns  sad 
boroughs  for  one  afternoon  half-holiday  in  each  weeL  A  few  shops,  such  ti 
those  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  eating-house  keepers,  4o.,  are  essn^pted  tram  ^ 
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graezal  olodng  cm  aooount  of  their  oonTonienoe  to  the  pablic ;  bat  asBistants  in 
iiioh  eetablishmente,  in  the  bars  of  hotels,  and  in  country  stores,  must  haTo 
a  half-holiday  on  some  day  of  the  week.  Very  small  shops  carried  on  by 
Eoropeane  withont  paid  assistants  are  also  exempt  from  closing  on  the  general 
half-holiday,  bat  mast  close  on  one  afternoon  in  each  week.  The  hours  of  work 
ba  women  and  yonng  persons  are  defined;  sitting  accommodation  most  be 
proTided,  and  precautions  as  to  the  necessary  time  for  meals,  sanitary  accom- 
modation, &c.,  are  enforced;  the  Act  also  enumerates  the  working-hoars, 
holidays,  &c.,  of  clerks  employed  in  banks,  mercantile  offices,  &c. 

**  The  Employers'  Liability  Act,  1882,"  added  to  and  amended  in  1891  and 
1892,  is  designed  to  protect  workmen  from  negligence  on  the  part  of  employers, 
by  defining  under  what  circumstances  compensation  for  injury  or  death  may  be 
ncoverable.  The  Act  covers  all  employments  except  that  of  domestic  servant^ 
and  does  not  allow  of  any  ** contracting  out"  by  agreement  on  the  part  of 
employer  and  employed.  Another  Act  of  this  character  has  regard  to  khe  pay- 
ment of  workmen^s  wages,  and  states  that  if  a  workman  shall  demand  payment 
of  wages  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after  they  are  due,  and  the  contractor  doea 
not  pay  such  wages,  the  workman  may  legally  attach  all  moneys  due  to  the 
contractor  by  the  employer  until  such  wages  are  paid.  **  The  Truck  Act,  1891."* 
requires  that  payment  of  wages  shall  not  be  made  in  goods  or  **  truck,"  but  in 
money;  any  contra  account  notwithstanding ;  but  there  are  a  few  exemptions,, 
looh  as  for  advances  for  food,  tools,  &c.,  to  men  engaged  in  felling  bush.  In 
Older  to  minimise  the  number  of  cases  wherein  fraudulent  or  unfortunate 
contractors  victimised  their  labourers,  **  The  Gontraotors'  and  Workmen's  Lien 
Act,  1892,"  was  brought  into  epstence.  This  entitles  a  person  who  has  dono 
work  upon  any  land,  building,  or  chattel  to  a  lien  upon  such  property.  The  lien 
only  to  be  exercised  under  certain  restrictions,  and  for  a  limited  amount,  but 
it  gives  priority  of  claim  for  wages  against  other  servioe,  and  enables  legal 
proceedings  for  recovery  to  be  taken  before  the  attached  property  can  be  dispoMd 
of  or  alienated. 

"  The  Workers'  Compensation  for  Accidents  Act,  1900,"  will  probably  almost 
sllogether  supersede  the  Emioyers'  Liability  Act,  because,  while  an  accident  ta 
s  workman  had  not  to  be  compensated  by  an  employer  under  the  latter  Act 
unless  it  had  occurred  through  his  carelessness  or  that  of  his  agent,  under  the 
former  all  aocidents  are  to  be  compensated  unless  they  are  caused  by  the  serious 
and  wilful  misconduct  of  the  person  injured.  To  meet  the  difficulty  of  too  great 
expense  falling  on  an  employer  through  his  having  to  pay  large  accident  com- 
peotation,  **  The  Government  Accident  Insurance  Act,  1899."  was  passed,  which 
iQiures  employers  against  ri-tk  of  paying  compensation. 

**The  Accidents  Ck>mpen8ation  Act,  1901,"  provides  that  an  independent 
medical  examination  of  the  injured  person  may  be  ordered  by  the  Judge  before 
whom  a  claim  of  compensation  for  accident  is  brought. 

**The  Servants'  Registry  Offices  Act,  1895,"  regulates  the  licensing  of 
rsgistry  offices  for  domestic  or  farm  servants.  It  prevents  friendless  or 
oneducated  people  from  becoming  the  prey  of  unscrupulous  persons,  who 
foimetly  collectM  fees  by  duping  the  applicants  for  situations.  The  registry- 
office  keepers  have  to  pay  a  licensing  fee  to  the  Government,  and  to  present  a 
oertificate  of  good  character  when  applying  for  a  license.  Proper  ledgers  and 
books  open  to  inspection  must  be  provided,  and  the  lending  or  hiring  of  licenses 
is  not  permitted.  Registry-office  keepers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  lodging- 
booses  tor  servants,  or  have  any  interest  in  such  houses. 

There  are  sundry  Acts  for  the  supervision  of  shipping,  and  the  protection 
of  sailors  and  passengers.  They  relate  to  the  appointment  of  pilots  and  ships'" 
officers;  the  engagement  and  discharge  of  sailors;  the  sanitation,  ventilation,, 
and  overloading  of  vessels ;  and  the  number  of  duly  rated  hands  engaged  in 
proportion  to  tonnage.  They  endeavour  to  prevent  injustice  to  the  sailor  as  to 
idvanoe-notes,  or  payments  in  foreign  money,  and  also  specify  penalties  to  be 
iQflioted  for  desertion,  disobedience,  £c. 

Combinations  or  associations  of  persons  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
masteis  and  masters,  or  masters  and  workmen,  or  workmen  and  workmen,  ara 
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direotod  by  **  The  Trade  Union  Aot,  1878."  In  this  Act  the  different  stetafces 
whioh  do  not  apply  to  trade-onions  (saoh  as  the  Joint  Stook  Act,  the  Frieodlj 
Booieties  Act,  &o,)  are  enumerated,  and  the  manner  in  which  each  eocietiee  inay 
regtstar,  hold  property,  ico.,  is  set  oat,  together  with  the  necessary  {oorisions  mm 
to  returns,  penalties,  Ac.  [An  Amendment  Act  was  passed  in  1896,  alterfaig  tha 
e^e  ol  membership.]  **The  Conspiracy  Law  Amendment  Act,  1894,"  pennite 
any  combination  of  persons  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute,  provided  that  any 
aol  performed  by  such  combination  or  society  would  not  be  unlawful  if  done  by 
one  person.     Such  action  must  not  include  riot,  sedition,  or  crime  against  tbe 

aute. 

«*  The  Wages  Attachment  Act,  1895,"  p^^events  wages  below  £2  a  week  being 
attaehed  for  debt.  Il  does  not  interfere  with  any  workman  being  sued  for  debt 
in  Ute  ordinary  course,  but  prevents  a  grasping  creditor  from  stepping  in  befote 
others  and  seising  wages  in  adrance  before  they  are  earned.  [There  is  also  "  The 
Wages  Protection  Act,  1899,"  which  has  to  be  read  with  '*The  Truck  Act,  1891," 
previously  alluded  to,] 

^^  The  Master  and  Apprentice  Aet«  1865,"  iq^lies  mainly  to  the  indeotocing 
Okf  appreniiO0s  by  the  State«  sueli  apprentieee  being  children  of  destitute  parents. 
In  other  cespecis  the  law  ol  Knglaad  is  b«tld  to  be  the  law  governing  the  relations 
between  masters  and  appreaticee  in  tJbis  ooloay ;  but  special  8eeti<»s  of  the  Act 
app^  to  the  poaUhmeat  ol  api^ce&lices  foe  ahwnting  themaelTes  fnun  duty, 
aua  to  the  &ue  on  a  master  for  oeglectiBg:  oc  ill-usbic  his  apprentice.  Sections 
XoO  aod  iX^  oi  ''  Ttks  Ctuniaal  Code  Aet^  IS^"^  aL»  relate  to  the  proper  eaie  of 
appreotioee  by  t^eir  oaasters. 

'^  TKe  Muuttg  A<H»  ISSBv''  ooafioIiiUtes  and  irnfsafci  all  statastea  ol  a  similar 
natttxev  and  iacludee  vsutifOiia  aasBdaMttts  suggested  bjr  tibe  OomManmom  of  War- 
dens ol  goldiieldB,  aiid  by  mining  aasootfttens^    Tbe  mrniag  iagtatetias  letes  so 

l&bouc  in  anjf  kiSKl  ol  inuiev  and  (ieals  wibit  tbe  poiriimM  q£  tnliBteB  and  wages- 
QidQ,  the  ex^tnLoaiiioa  foe  oertilioatee  fbr  miae^oMUtagiEay  <te.«  psmisioa  for 
veutUauoQ,  pceoautuone  against  at^oidfuun  by  ^fitriTH.  te.  Tlhave 
ing  Ao&&  ol  1900  and  1901,  providing  for  uta  inspeaBkysof  aiata  \trf 
UiuJung  &he  number  ol  bouce  ol  working  ondacgixnuid. 

In  or  aboa«  ooal-minee  women  and  boya  are  qo4  alio  need  to 
There  is  pcovisioo  for  i^e  appointment  of  inspeettm*  mine  niwim^ 
kivers,  «ko.,  and  rules  are  ftuniahed  aft  tu  the  a^sa  ami  wmkin|p-boaia  of 
employed  in  attending  engmesy  machinery,  windtng-gear,  4o^    The 
ot  miuee  is  provided  for,  and  the  neoeeoary  aategoards  impoaad  as  to 
op^rauous,  >%ocking  m  fool  air,  protecting  lights^  «&o.     Then 
for  uae  man  age  men  t  and  adminiStratioQ  ol  funda  and  immfa,  whseb 
coitdv  to  uid  withdrawal  oi  monevs  froot  cha  SIek  and  ^ataSat^ 
ce&urus  ieuiaaJed  from  irusfiees  ol  &ne  fund. 

There  U  aiso  "  The  DeaUie  by  Accident  GompeiwanoB:  Aixt»  1880.' 

'  TtH)  Public  ConuakJta  Act,  1900,"  pmiridas  thi^  soy 
%  ooDUaot  exceediiig  iha  va^ue   jI  twenty  pounds*  wtUt  tha 
^bduc^itcu  Board,  Harbour  Board*  or  locai  aothority,  and 
un^k^i<)d  ui^kaaai  abouc  in  um  extkiutioa  ol  suok  rwirani,  sfaaii  be 
pa^v  wAc>*)«  '^-  '^uti  n^M  ruling  in  um  4acaiity  oi  tba  wack»  cat  iuDo  oh 
tbo  raus  dxed  oy  ui^  .ubicrauoa  Oourw    Ttm  maxmiua  length  of 
ift.v  :>u  ^uy  paoao  ooatract  is  not  to  exceed  eigat  hotUDa.   A 
tea  i>ouudis  ^s>  r^coteraaie  by  nummary  pcooeedanga  £or  eessy  hnaok  a£i 
«umou6  v>f  obe  Ac£. 


Co-OFSftATiVB  PtJBidC    W< 

Reuiarkd   oa    the   c«M>perituve    system    of 
works  were  givea  iQ  a  sp«^uu   arucla  :q  the  Year-book  at  ISBL 
Tho  aiimbers  of  workaiQU  eaiployed  in  uiis 
meat  departmeiits  during  ih%  tinAoniAi  yeiac  1^1-1903. 
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Roads  and 

Lands 

Public  Works 

Total. 

and  Survey 
Departments. 

Department. 

April, 
May, 

1901 

2,692 

2,877 

5,569 

m                          • 

2,688 

8,030 

5,668 

June, 

tt 

2,411 

8,098 

5,609 

July. 

m                         • 

2,290 

3,337 

5,627 

August, 

m 

2,289 

3,045 

5,334 

September, 

m                          • 

2,224 

3,365 

5,589 

October, 

m                          • 

2,006 

3,392 

6,398 

November, 

* 

1,841 

3,174 

6,015 

December, 

m 

1,652 

2,588 

4,240 

January, 

1902 

1,037 

1,881 

2,918 

February, 

m                         • 

888 

1,537 

2,420 

March, 

m 

769 

752 

1,521 

The   average 

Dumber  of  men  employed  in  each 

year  was 

as 

follows : — 

Tear. 

Lands  and 

Survey 
Department. 

Public  Works 
Department. 

Total. 

1891-92 

261 

527 

788 

1892-93 

280 

842 

1,122 

1893-94 

933 

1,015 

1,948 

1894-95 

1,103 

962 

2,066 

1895-96 

1,672 

764 

2,336 

1896-97 

1,459 

854 

2,313 

1897-98 

1,552 

890 

2,442 

1898-99 

1,613 

1,194 

2,807 

1899-1900 

1,825 

1,243 

3,068 

1900-1901 

1,820 

2,090 

3,910 

1901-1902 

OSS  totals 
erage 

1,894 

2,673 
13,054 

4,567 

Gr 

14,312 

27,366 
2,488 

Av 

1,801 

1,187 

Labour  Department. 


The  total  number  of  men  for  whom 
by  the  Department  of  Labour  up  to  the 
below.  The  statement  also  exhibits 
pendent  upon  the  men  assisted : — 

June,  1891,  to  Slst  March,  1892  . . 
Ist  April,  1892,  to  dlst  March,  1893 
Ist  April,  1893,  to  Slst  March,  1894 
iBt  April,  1894,  to  Slst  March,  1895 
Ist  April,  1895,  to  31st  March,  1896 
let  April,  1896,  to  81st  March,  1897 
Ist  April,  1897,  to  31st  March,  1898 
1st  April,  1898,  to  31st  March.  1899 
1st  April,  1899,  to  81st  March,  1900 
let  April,  1900,  to  81st  March,  1901 
l8t  April,  1901,  to  8l8t  March,  1902 


employment  has  been  found 

end  of  March,  1902,  is  given 

the  number  of  persons  de- 


Hen. 

Dependents. 

..     2,593 

4,729 

..     3,874 

7,802 

..     3,371 

8,002 

..     3,030 

8,883 

..     2,871 

8,424 

..     1,718 

4,719 

..     2,035 

4,928 

..     2,115 

4,769 

..     2,147 

4,471 

..     3,124 

5,432 

..     1,880 

2,747 

28,708  64,896 


SECTION  XXn.— TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATION. 


Ths  ahip|Mag  entered  inwards  during  1901  comprised  G 
of  1,068,374  tonnage ;  while  entered  outwards  were  691 
1,075,906  tons.  Comparison  with  the  figures  for  the  prBviooH  yev 
shows  in  the  entiiea  an  increase  of  73  vessels  and  208.643  tons, 
Kod  in  the  clearances  an  increase  of  78  vessels  and  350,631  tona. 
Of  the  vessels  inwards,  175,  of  448,686  tons,  were  British ;  441,  of 
461,739  tons,  colonial :  and  73,  of  153,857  tons,  foreign.  Hkms 
outwards  nombered  177,  of  463,179  tons,  British ;  441,  of  458,9H 
tons,  colonial;  and  73,  of  154,733  toos,  foreign.  Compared  with 
the  figures  for  1900  there  was  an  increase  of  19  vessels  and  56,!B4 
tODoage  in  British  vessels  entered,  and  an  increase  in  the  colooial 
shipping  entered  of  48  vessels  and  69,210  tons.  Foreign  shipping 
shows  an  increase  of  5  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered,  and  of 
83,138  tons.  Of  the  entries  in  1901,  350,  of  142,391  tons,  woe 
aailiog-Tesaels,  and  438,  of  930,883  tons,  steamers.  Of  the  clear- 
ances, 344,  of  136,167  tons,  were  sailing-vessels,  and  447,  cA  939,739 
tons,  steamers.  The  shif^Mng  inwards  and  ontwards  for  ten  yean 
is  given  in  the  table  following : — 


I88S 

.  617  615,60*.,aO 

.  :6O9:t»l,10Oai 

1S95 

.   611672.951,^2 

1396 

.    589|6U,09T19 

1897 

1696 

.   6:iOiT69,aS5i21 

1899 

.  16091811.183123 

1900 

.   6161854,633133. 

1901 

.  688|l.0M.W*|a9 

336,577  8,274i  111  365,769111,3031 72 73,87T3,*61 
O.lti«il290, 323,7, aS9i40S 373, 250111,743  4653,0911.301 
4,  141  271,99116, 456, 433906,547113,2791.45  52.50912,069 
4  146,299,667  6,837: 130^319,313119,2091,45  53,9n3,(ai 

7  12&249. 601 5.495<  396300. 176112,210.68  04,3aO>a.l9a 
3  133i276,020i6. 086  395340,799)13,136173  70,0863,318 

I  152  329,06517,910' 399369,840119,897  6966, gSOiS.m 

91  1191350,861  6,986:  388.392,671:14,666- 7367,651  S.>n 

II  156,392, ,TO4|7.183l!398i393,519il4,136i,67  69, 719ia,*ra 
1|  175|148, 688.7. 7]3i,lll'161.739jI6,063l|7'l  U3.aW5,W 


NoT».— Oi)Mdns-T<m«l»  ki«  set  incladsd  in  lbs  kbo** 
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The  Dotioeable  feature  in  the  operations  for  the  ddcennium  is  a 
considerable  increase  of  tonnage  inwards  and  outwards,  but  not 
in  the  numbers  of  vessels,  showing  that  larger  ships  are  now  used 
than  those  of  ten  years  ago. 

The  figures  given  apply  to  the  external  trade  only ;  but  in  a  new 
country  such  as  New  Zealand,  as  yet  deficient  in  roads,  but  havine 
an  extensive  seaboard  and  a  number  of  good  harbours,  the  coastal 
trade  must  be  relatively  very  large,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  figures 
oext  given : — 

Shipping  bntbbbd  Goastwisb,  1901. 

Namber. 
Sailing-vessels  ..  4,441 

Steamers       ..  ..  ..  ..  17,089 


Tons. 
274,455 
7,569,358 


Shipping  glbarbd  Goastwisb,  1901. 

Namber. 
Sailing-vessels 
Steamers      . .  . .  .  •  .  • 


Tons. 
4,406  276,181 

17,016        7,523,716 

The  total  number  of  vessels  entered  coastwise  was  thus  21,480, 
of  7,843,813  tons,  an  increase  of  571  vessels  and  971^60  tons  on 
the  figures  for  1900.  The  total  clearances  coastwise  were  21,422 
vessels,  of  7,799,897  tons,  an  increase  of  549  vessels  and  929,242  tons 
on  the  number  for  the  previous  year. 

Beqistered  Vessels. 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to 
the  several  ports  on  the  31st  December,  1901  (distinguishing  sailing- 
vessels  and  steamers),  was  as  under : — 

Bbgistbbbd  Ybssbls,  31st  Dbcbmbbb,  1901. 


Ports. 


Sailing-veuels. 


Vessels. 


Qroes 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


Steam-vessels. 


Vessels. 


Qross 
Tonnage. 


Net 
Tonnage. 


iLackland 

Napier 

Wellington 

Kelson 

Lyttelton 

Dtmedin 

Inveroargill 

Totals 


174 

17,626 

16,761 

86 

11,596 

8 

824 

801 

17 

1.548 

22 

4,019 

8,865 

25 

4,391 

7 

180 

180 

9 

820 

80 

6,198 

5.873 

9 

2,178 

47 

14,858 

14,063 

68 

77,620 

15 

1,619 

1,565 

3 

211 

•  •          •  • 

803 

44,824 

43,108 

.217 

98,359 

7,012 

843 

2,426 

517 

911 

47,454 

55 

59,218 


Bailways. 
The  history  and  progress  of  railways  in  New  Zealand  was 
Q>ecially  described  in  the  Yecur-book  of  1894,  as  was  also  the  line 
partly  built  by  the  New  Zealand  Midland  Railway  Company.  An 
Account  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  Wellington  and  Manawatu 
Baiiway  Company  was  published  in  the  Year-book  for  1895. 
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The  length  of  Govemment  railways  open  for  traffic  on  the  3l8t 
March,  190^,  was  2,235  miles,  of  which  840  were  sitnated  in  the 
North  Island  and  1,395  in  the  Middle  Island. 

The  sections  of  the  North  Island  lines  consist  of  the  Eawakawa, 
8  miles ;  Whangarei,  23 ;  Eaihn,  17 ;  Auckland,  341 ;  and  the 
Wellington-Napier-New  Plymouth,  451  miles.  The  Middle  Island 
sections  comprise  the  Hurunui-Bluff,  with  branches,  1,198  miles ; 
Westland,  112 ;  Westport,  31 ;  Nelson,  33;  Picton,  21  miles.  The 
total  cost  of  construction  has  been  £18,170,722  (besides  £1,325,831 
spent  on  unopened  lines),  and  the  average  cost  per  mile  £8,159. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Goyem- 
ment  railways  open,  the  number  of  train-miles  travelled  and  of 
passengers  carried,  and  the  tonnage  of  goods  traffic,  for  the  past 
twelve  years : — 


Year. 

Length 
cqpen. 

Train- 
mUeage. 

Paasengen. 

Season 
Tickets 
iBsned. 

Goodi 
aad 

Lnre-etoek.* 

1890-91   .. 

1,842 

2,894,776 

3,433,629 

13,881 

Tom. 

2,134,023 

1891-92  .. 

1,869 

3,010,489 

3,555,764 

16,341 

2.122,967 

1893-98  .. 

1,886 

3,002,174 

3,759,044 

16,504 

2,258,235 

1898-94  .. 

1,948 

3,113,231 

3,972,701 

17,226 

2,128,709 

1894-96  .. 

1,993 

3,221,620 

3,905,578 

28,623 

2,123,343 

1896-96  .. 

2,014 

3,307,226 

4,162,426 

36,233 

2,175,943 

1896-97  .. 

2,018 

3,409,218 

4,439,387 

43,069 

2,461, m 

1897-98  .. 

2,055 

3,666,483 

4,672,264 

48,660 

2,628,746 

189d— 99  . . 

2,090 

3,968,708 

4,955,553 

55,027 

2.744,441 

1899-1900 

2,104 

4,187,898 

5,468,284 

63,335 

3,251,716 

1900-1901 

2,212 

4,620,971 

6,243,593 

82,921 

3,461,331 

1901-1902 

2,235 

5,066,360 

7,356,136 

100,778 

3,667,039 

The  traffic  in  local  products  for  the  past  twelve  years  was : — 


Wool. 


Timber. 


Grain. 


Honee 
and 

Cattle. 


1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-96 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 


Tons, 

87,701 
86,888 
96,842 

101,340 

103,328 
99,363 
98,958 

103,055 
97,396 

104,621 
96,519 

101,878 


Tons. 
153,078 
170,521 
169,910 
183 , 192 
198,578 
213,132 
267,825 
313,073 
310,266 
334,677 
380,803 
427,153 


Tons. 
528,683 
442,277 
523,637 
411,191 
388,556 
374 , 699 
423,888 
427,448 
420,071 
764,038 
772,571 
813,345 


Tons. 
828,079 
873,899 
I  884,031 
j  864,538 
I  857,917 
I  878,659 
1,082,252 
1,048.868 
]1, 147,353 
11,218,698 
1,366,241 
1,443.792 


Ntonber. 
44,999 
47,618 
46.590 
51,573 
52,075 
50,766 
47,256 
54.871 
66,226 
76,537 
84,289 
95,384 


Nmsber. 

1.313.155 
1.117.253 
1.359,860 
1,394,456 
1,563,213 
1.893,068 
2,016,487 
2.399,379 
2,552,745 
2,559,838 
2,463,350 
2,780.019 


*  The  equivalent  tonnage  for  Uveetock  has  bean  givan. 
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The  cash  revenue  for  the  year  1901-1902  amounted  to 
£1,874,586;  and  the  total  expenditure  to  £1,252,237.  The  net 
cash  revenue — £622,349 — was  equal  to  a  rate  of  £8  8s.  6d.  per 
cent,  on  the  capiteJ  cost ;  the  percentage  of  expenditure  to  revenue 
was  66*80.  The  earnings  on  some  of  the  lines  ranged  as  high  as 
£6  3s.  3d.,  and  even  £14  15s.  9d.,  per  cent. 

The  particulars  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  past  twelve 
years  are  given  herewith  : — 


Tear. 


QOeD 

a  « 
*  is 


1890-91353,593 
1891-92364,617 
189a-93  390,619 
1893-9i]402,019 
1894-951385,149 
1895-96;389,234 
1896-97  410,160 
1897-98433,430 
1898-99!475,553 
1899-00;615,020 
190(>-0l]544,976 
1901-02621.019 


a 

CO  oS 

9  9 
9 


r 


08 


s  > 
o'»3 


£ 

38,997 
41,795 
44,801 
45,206 
43,270 
54,736 
58,084 
60,872 
66,418 
68,488 
72.712 
79,561 


£ 
690, 
671, 
707, 
686, 
683, 
698, 
774, 
837. 
882. 
985, 
1,051, 
1,110, 


s 

o 


£ 

77988,332 
46937,550 
785|38,316 
469  39,098 
726138,706 
115l40,956 
163*43,751 
58944,117 
077145.617 
723!54,660 
694 '57, 854 
57563,431 


1,121,701 
1,115,431 
1,181,521 
1,172,792 
1,150,851 
1,183,041 
1,286,158 
1,376,008 
1,469,665 
1,623,891 
1,727.236 
1.874,586 


a 

9 
P. 
M 

H 


£ 

700,703 

706,517 

732,141 

735,368 

732,160 

751,368 

789,054 

857,191 

929,737 

,052,358 

,127,847 

,252,237 


9 

O 

1^  9 


£ 

420,998 
408,914 
449,880 
437,434 
418,691 
431,673 
497,104 
518,817 
539,928 
571,583 
599,389 
622,349 


O   A      . 

SSS 
III 

d  s  o 

S  M  O 


1" 
62-47 
63-34 
61-97 
62-70 
68-62 
63-51 
61-35 
62-30 
63-26 
64-80 
65-30 
66-80 


9iS 


a  9S 

9  ►•- 


£ 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


B.    d. 
18  11 

15  9 
1    0 

17    9 
14    6 

16  0 

3  10 

4  10 

5  10 

8  5 

9  8 
8    6 


Note.— For  1806-96  and  sabBeqaent  years  the  railways  have  been  credited  with  the  valae 
01  •enriees  performed  for  other  Goyemment  departments,  and  debited  with  the  value  of  work 
done  for  the  railways  by  other  departments. 

The  revenue  per  (average)  mile  of  railway  open  during  the  year 
was  £842,  and  the  expenditure  £562 ;  equal  to  Ss.  Id.  and  5s.  3d. 
per  train-mile  respectively. 

The  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  trains  was  5,066,360. 

In  addition  to  the  above  railways,  there  were  88  miles  of 
private  lines  open  for  traffic  on  the  31st  March,  1902 — namely,  the 
Wellington-Manawatu  Railway,  84  miles ;  and  the  Kaitangata  Bail- 
way  Company's  line,  4  miles. 

The  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Wellington-Manawatu  Bail- 
way  was  £774,375,  being  at  the  rate  of  £9,219  per  mile.  The  term 
"cost  of  construction,''  as  applied  to  railways,  includes  value  of 
equipment,  rolling-stock,  Ac,  noc  merely  the  road-line  and  buildings. 
The  revenue  for  the  twelve  months  ended  the  28th  February, 
1902,  amounted  to  £104,207,  and  the  working-expenses  to  £55,202, 
eqmvalent  to  52*97  per  cent,  of  the  revenue. 


Australasian  Bailways. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  average  number  of  miles  of 
Goyemment  railways  open  for  traffic  in  Australasia  in  1900-1901 : — 
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Postal  and  Elbotrio  Tblbgbaph. 

There  were  1,789  post-offices  in  New  ZeeJand  at  the  end  of  1901. 

The  number  of  letters,  letter-cards,  post -cards,  books,  and 
pattern-packets,  newspapers,  and  parcels  dealt  with  daring  the  year, 
compared  with  the  number  handled  in  1900,  was  as  under : — 


Total  Number  dealt  with. 


1901. 
Letters  ..  ..    51,544,265 

Letter-oards       ..  ..      1,028,295 

PoBt-oards  ..  ..      1,522,377 

Books  and  pattexn-paokets   18,262,566 
Newspapers       ..  ..    18,973,682 

Pareels  ..  ..         273,442 

*  Decrease. 


1600. 

88,662,296 

1,236,188 

1,908,515 

17,716,402 

17,045,715 

238,456 


Increase. 

12,881,969 

•212,888 

•386,138 

547,164 

1,927,917 

89,986 


1901. 

63-49 

1-88 

21-09 

17-81 


The  average  number  of  letters,  &c,,  posted  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  each  of  the  past  six  years  was, — 

1806.  1897.  1896.  1809.  1900. 

Letters  and  letter-cards      40-77  42-98  45-34  4777  4901 

Post-cards     ..            ..        1-65  1-84  1-90  212  2  48 

Books  and  parcels      ..       1719  17-86  19*72  21-68  2110 

Newspapers..             ..       13-47  1410  14-77  1518  1617 

The  fa.cilities  afforded  for  the  transmission  of  parcels  through  the 
Post  Office  to  places  within  and  without  che  colony  have  proved  of 
much  convenience  to  the  public.  The  regulations  admit  of  parcels 
up  to  11  lb.  in  weight  being  sent  to  almost  all  the  important 
coontries  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  parcels  exchanged  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  Australian  States,  &c.,  in  1900  and  1901 : — 


Coon  try. 


Number  of  Parcels. 


Beceiyed. 


Despatched. 


United  Kingdom  and  foreign 

tries  vid  London 
Uoiisd  States  .. 
Vanooaver 
Victoria 

^dw  South  Wales 
South  Aostralia 
Queensland 
Tasmania 
Western  Australia 
Samoa 
Rwotonga 
f  Ui 

Notfolk  Island . . 
^lon 
Uruguay 

2»pe  Colony     . . 
Transvaal 
Nalal 
Malta 
Udia 


conn- 


•  • 


Totals 


looa 
21,682 

•922 

147 

8,540 

6,229 

244 

806 

148 

260 

15 

19 

86 

382 

809 


84,286 


1901. 
24,011 

8,019 
221 
2,858 
7,260 
284 
408 
217 
211 

•  • 

82 
60 

'487 

814 

72 
2 


89,951 


1900. 
4,690 

409 

89 

1,822 

1,809 

191 

267 

812 

262 

128 

65 

189 

1 

165 

15 

707 

845 


10,916 


1901. 
5,787 

888 

181 

1,456 

2,886 

245 

842 

877 

264 

155 

86 

168 

ioi 

17 
587 
878 

26 

•  ft 

t47 


18,886 


*  Six  months  only. 


t  Four  months  only. 
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The  declared  Talue  oi  the  parcels  received  from  i^aces 
the  colony  was  £109,683,  on  which  the  CoskHns  daty 
to  £22,406. 

The  Dumber  and  weight  of  parcels  dealt  with  in  1890 
to  1901  are  given.    The  word  "parcels"  in  the 
includes  the  parcels  herein  mentioned : — 


1895 

table 


18B0. 


IfiBT. 


Pftreelt,  No. 
Weight,  lb. 


136,327'  176,906 
380,521    562,193 


186,611 197,564204, 
664,333676,064;G96,301 


( 


603|223 ,  350|23d ,  456)9TS,  ^ 


766,836|794,99493B 


Money-orders  and  Post4il  Notes. 

The  number  <^  offices  open  for  the  transaction  <^  money-order 
business  at  the  end  of  1901  was  477. 

During  1901,  405,967  money-orders,  for  a  total  sum  of  £1,386,506 
Is.  lOd.,  were  issued  at  the  various  post-offices  in  the  colony.  The 
money-orders  from  places  beyond  New  Zealand  and  payable  in  the 
c<dony  numbered  27,770,  for  the  amount  of  £103,821  19s.  2d. 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  the  sale  of  postal  notes  at  the 
end  of  1901-1902  was  550 :  556,316  postal  notes  were  sold,  vahie 
£173,317  5s.     Commission  amounted  to  £3,790  15s.  11^. 

The  notes  paid  numbered  552,878,  value  £172,522  15s.  6d. 

Mail-services. 

The  cost  of  the  various  mail-services  between  En^Umd  and  New 
Zealand  was,  in  1901,  as  follows : — 


Sah  Frakcisco  Sxbtics. 

P»7meDt8 — 

Sabsidiee,  ^o.    •  • 
InterproTineuJ  and  other  charges 


Reoeipts — 

CJoDtribalions  from  non- con tractirg  colonies 
Postages  collected  in  the  colony  . . 


Loss  to  the  colonj 


1901. 

£  I.  d. 

26,370  I  1 

5,582  6  4 

£31,952  7  5 

1,289  1  6 

13,569  5  9 

£14,858  7  3 

£17,094  0  2 


pBHmsuLAB  AXD  OtdMSTAL  ksv  Obibht  Lnns  IteavicBS. 


Payments — 

To  P.  and  O.  and  Orient  Lines 
Transit  across  Australia 

»  European  OontinenI 

Interoolonial  services 


J   8.  d. 

3,604  12  10 
219  17  9 
468  5  7 

1,756  9  8 

£6,049  5  10 
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Beoeipts— 

Postages  ooUeoted  from  England  and  from         £      s.  d. 

foreign  offices  ..  ..       1,323  16  4 

Postages  collected  in  the  colon j  . .  2,051    8  2 

£3,375    4  6 


Loss  to  the  colon  J  ..  ••  £2,674    1    4 

The  total  amount  of  postages  collected  and  contributions  received 
for  these  services  in  1901  was  £18,233  lis.  9d. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  1901  within  which  the  mails 
were  delivered  between  London  and  each  of  the  undermentioned 
ports  in  New  Zealand  was : — 

San  FranoiBoo  P.  and  O.        Orient 
XjOndon  to—  Serrioe.  Line.  Line. 

Auckland    ••  ..  ..  30*94  3762  39*46 

Wellington  ..  ..  32*24  39*00  39*92 

Danedin      ..  ..  ..  33*53  39  63  40*13 

Blofi            ..  ..  ..  34*28  38*88  39*38 

Electric  Telegraph, 

There  were  7,469  miles  of  telegraph-line  open  at  the  end  of  March, 
1902,  carrying  21,705  miles  of  wire.  4,167,981  telegrams  were  trans- 
mitted during  the  year;  of  these,  the  private  and  Press  messages 
numbered  3,850,391,  which,  together  with  telephone  exchange  and 
other  telegraph  receipts,  yielded  a  revenue  of  £207,476  4s.  8d. 

There  were  twenty-three  telephone  central  exchanges  and  thirty- 
five  sub-exchanges  on  the  31st  March,  1902.  The  number  of  con- 
nections increased  from  8,210  in  March,  1901,  to  9,260  in  March, 
1902.  The  subscriptions  to  these  exchanges  during  the  financial 
year  amounted  to  £55,542  4s.  9d. 

The  capital  expended  on  the  equipment,  &c.,  of  the  several  tele- 
phone exchanges  up  to  the  31st  March,  1902,  was  £193,511  16s.  2d. 


8EC3TION   XXni.— GOVERNMENT  VALDATION   OP   IiANl 

AND  ITS  IMPBOVEMENTS. 

Bbbults  op  thb  Gknbral  Valuation  madb  fob  Mabch,    1896 

AUD  ITS  Rbyibion  TO  Maboh,  1902. 

In  ihe  year  18%  ao  Act  indtuled  the  Government  Yalnmftioi 
of  Land  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  V^hier' 
General,  and  for  ihe  periodical  valuation  of  all  land  in  the  oc^ocv. 
The  Valuer-General  is  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes  ior  the  tunc 
being.  The  valuations  on  the  general  roll  are  used  for  the  aBwa 
meni  of  land-tax,  stamp  duties*  and  duties  on  deceased  persocic' 
estates ;  for  local  raies^  except  in  places  where  these  are  levied  on 
the  annual  value ;  also>  for  the  purposes  of  advances  and  iiiTest- 
ments  on  mortgage  of  land  by  the  Post  Office,  Govu-nment  Inrar- 
anoe  Department.  Public  Trust  Office,  Government  Advances  to 
Set  Biers  Office^  and  she  Commissioaers  of  the  Public  Debts  ffinlring 
Fuuds.  The  valuacicn  ^  also  used  for  the  guidance  of  the 
GovernmeQt  in  transaccions  tinder  *-'  The  Land  for  Settlemoits  Act, 
1894/*  and  *^  The  Public  Works  Acti,  1S94/' 

The  term  '"  land "  metius-  and  includes  all  lands^  tenements, 
buildings,  and  heredicameuasv  w  he  doer  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  and 
also  includes  all  chatitel  m^erests  in  land. 

A  certiiied  copy  of  any  entry  in  the  geoecal  vaIiiatioci>rofl  is 
supplied  by  the  Departiinent  on  paymenc  of  the  prescribed  £ee. 

The  general  valuation- roll  coDtinaes  in  £orce  jjntjl  a  fresh  nd  is 
made,  bub  whilst  in  force  it  may  be  altered  and  amended  Erom  tone 
to  time.  The  rolls  for  rating  purposes  are  supplied  to  local  bodlies 
by  the  Valuer- General  on  che  request  of  the  local  anthflrity.  The 
aim  is  to  insure  a  standard  valuaaon  for  taxation*  Local  radn^ 
and  loan  purposes. 

Owners  and  occupiers  dissatisfied  with  their  valuations  have  the 
right  of  objection,  the  procedure  being  that  laid  dowu  bv  "The 
Rating  Ace,  l^y4,  "  and  the  regulations  under  **Tlie  GovoniDeflt 
VaiuiiLiou  of  Land  Act,  l{>y6.*' 

The  cost  of  makiiig  the  valuation  is  divided  proportionmllj  be- 
tween the  Departnieuis  mostly  usin^  it  and  the  local  anthnrilies> 
while  Separate  fees  iire  provided  for  by  regulation  far  supplying 
individual  valuations  to  persons  requiring  them. 

The  i;eneral  valuation- rod  snows  the  capital  value  oi  the  pro- 
perty*  ol  improvements,  and  tne  umm proved  value  of  the  land. 

Tile  surface -value  only  of  gold  mines  is  included,  and  the  vahie 
of  the  Government  railways  has  oeen  excluded. 

.All  land  is  included,  wht:ciier  occupied  or  unoccupied*  whether 
owned  by  private  individuals,  by  the  Crown,  by  Natives^  by  kxal 
authorities,  Education  Boards,  School  Commiaaioners,  Churches^ 
corporations,  companies,  or  societies  of  all  kinds,  and  whetho' 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  taxation  or  rabes. 
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The  result  of  the  general  valnation  of  land  as  in  Maxch,  1898,  is 
gi?en  in  the  report  of  the  Valuer-General,  presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament.  Since  this  general  valuation  a  revision  has  been 
made  in  many  districts,  which  brings  the  ligures  as  corrected  to 
represent  the  values  on  the  31st  March,  1902.  Comparative  figures 
are  here  given  for  1891  and  1902  showing  the  increase,  and  stating 
separately  the  unimproved  veJue  and  the  value  of  improvements. 

Comparison  of  Capital  Values,  1891  akd  1902. 

1691.  190S.       iDorease,  1891  to  1902. 

£  M  £ 

Unimproved  value       ..     75,787,895  94,847.727  19,069.832 

Valne  of  improvements     46,865,297  59,968,405  18,608,108 

Total  ..    122,225.029*       154,816,182  82,591,103* 

*  In  Beveral  cases  the  anixuproved  value,  together  with  the  value  of  improvements, 
does  not  equal  tiie  capital  value.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  alterations  made  by  Boards  of 
Beview. 

In   the   figures  for  the  North   and  South  Islands  the  relative 

degree  of  increase  is  exhibited,  and  the  rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the 

North  Island  shows  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  the  other  Island. 

There  has  been  great  spread  of  settlement  in  the  Wellington  and 

TaranaM  Districts. 

Capital  Values. 

1891.  1903.  Increase. 

£  £  £ 

North  Island  ..       57,441,115  88,489,974  25,998,859 

South  Island  . .       64,783,914  71,876,158  6.592,244 


Totals       ..     122,225.029        154,816,182        82,591,108 

The  increase  for  the  North  Island  of  £25,998,859  represents  an 
advance  of  45*26  per  cent,  on  the  value  in  1891,  and  that  of 
£6,592,244,  for  the  South  Island,  1018  per  cent.  The  increase  for 
the  whole  colony,  as  shown  previously,  was  £32,591,103,  or  26*66 
per  cent. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  capital  value  of  land  and 
improvements  in  counties  and  boroughs  as  for  1891  and  1902. 

Capital  Valub  of  Land  and  Improvements  in  Counties  and  Boroughs. 

1891.  1002. 

£  £ 

Counties   ..             ..             ..          85,818,167  106,550,772 

Boroughs..                            ..          36,406,862  48,265,860 


Totals        ..  ..         122,225,029  154,816,132 

The  increase  in  the  capital  value  of  land,  with  improvements,  in 
counties  for  the  eleven  years  is  £20,732,605,  or  24*16  per  cent.,  while 
that  for  boroughs  is  £11 ,  858 ,  498,  or  32*57  per  cent. ;  but  the  value  of 
property  in  boroughs  wa»s  added  to  between  1891  and  1902  by  the 
constitution  of  thirteen  new  boroughs,  and  that  of  the  counties  corre- 
spondingly reduced,  so  that  the  actual  rate  of  increase  in  the  value 
of  country  lands  is  higher  than  indicated  by  the  above  figures,  and 
in  urban  lands  considerably  less. 

Comparisons  are  given  in  detail  in  the  tables  which  follow. 
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OOUMTIBS,   1891   AND    1908. 

Tablb  showing  the  Capital  Valae  of  Land,  with  Improyements  (and  distiopiish 
the  Unimproved  ViJue  of  Land),  in  eaoh  County  in  New  Zealand  aeeordinf 
the  Results  of  the  General  Valoation  made  in  1891,  and  that  of  1896  earrse 
to  190S:-- 

*  No  Talaation  made.       B  Signifies  Taluation  rerieed. 


Capital  Value, 

UnimproTed  Valve  oC  Laa 

County. 

Lend  and  ImproTements. 

(indoded  in  prerrioas  oolasu 

As  in  Year 
1891. 

As  in  1808, 

reTiMd  to  Slst 

March,  IMB. 

As  in  Year     i  ^J^L^  !?5 

^^           1    lfarcii,I9a 

£ 

1 

£ 

£ 

Mongonui 

196,158 

213,214 

152,151 

14d.05i 

Whangaroa 

63,825 

77,107 

41,379 

48,62 

Bay  of  Islands 
Hokianga 

865,069 

354,354 

247,612 

223.iH 

422,365 

411,808 

365,957     1         S41,49J 

Whangiyrei 

523,420 

564,905(*) 

816,008    1         328.973 

Hohson  .. 

325,974 

k411,858 

341,880    i      m252,86l 

Otamatea 

258,496 

303,113 

156,975     ;         186,90! 

Rodney  .. 

293,235 

305,6^77 

173,313     1          150,67i 

WaitemaU 

632,012 

r687,797 

388,568          m381,14J 

Eden 

2,002,677 

b2, 645,894 

991.380      Bl, 413.88^ 

Manukaa 

1,385,330 

Bl, 655, 278 

664,272    i      m885,41i 

(Great  and  Little 

55,284] 

42,574  )  ; 

liUands    -      Barrier 

f 

149,011 

r 

40,211  \ 

79.63i 

Waiheke,  fto. 

71,343) 

Waikato 

682,774 

b705,657 

282,655 

B328.T1S 

Raglan    .. 

357,941 

437,962 

280,945 

300,411 

Waipa     .. 
Kawnia  . . 

464,066 

b540,419 

197,900          B  283.941 

354,269 

383,131 

350,051              334.6?^ 

Coromandel 

217,120 

b338,398 

166,483     i      b228,371 

Thames  .. 

253,013 

b381,402 

168,442 

B259.333 

Ohinemuri 

204,704 

325,860(*) 

164,182 

190.609 

Taoranga 

282,723 

b389,938 

172,078 

B252,5dS 

Piako 

689,384 

713,963(«) 

427,889 

371,971 

Rotoroa  . . 

168,371 

468,015 

U4,289 

887,996 

Whakatane 

663,785 

306,222(<i) 

548,221             ^8,65^ 

Opotiki    .. 

(•) 

445,344 

{•)                 857,044 

East  Taapo 

301,681 

252,681 

292,106 

241,891 

West  Taupo 

235,997 

237,482 

296,406 

214.523 

IskMds  (Mayor  and  Motiti) 

• 

5,780 

• 

3,696 

Waiapu 

472,548 

b994,440 

841,063 

b568,34T 

Cook 

1,885,856 

b3, 208, 440 

1,175,712      Bl, 920.530 

Wairoa   .. 

1,101,072 

B 1,382, 194 

786,032    1     m913,46i 

Hawke's  Bi^ 

3,673,889 

b4, Oil, 854 

2,558,583     |B2,840.6ai 

Waipawa 

2,179,812 

b2,284,658<') 

1,249,696     .Bl,389,^ 

WoodvUle 

(•) 

520,272 

w 

263.688 

Patangata 

1,863,986 

b2,351,452 

1,154,909 

Bl^651,7J9 

t».\  Tn»>>1nai»A  r%4    n^mtWUiW    yv#  V 

rK^m^M.**!     ..KIaV 

k  iak  lam   «nM«M.<w4 

(b)  Rxoluaive  of  Borough  of  Waihi.  which  in  1801  formed  part  oiaoantT. 
(0)  Bxoluaive  of  Borough  of  Te  Aroba,  which  in  1801  formed  part  of  county. 
(d)  Kxoluaive  of  Opotiki  County,  which  in  1801  formed  part  of  Whakataa 
(•)  Formed  part  of  Whakatane  County . 
(t)  Exoluaive  of  WoodviUe  Gountv,  whioh  in  1801  fbnned  part  of  Waipaw* 
sive  of  BorouAh  of  Dannevirke,  which  in  1801  also  was  inolnded  in  oooaMf* 
(8)  Formed  part  of  Waipawa. 
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GouMTiBs:  Capital  Valus  of  Land,  bto.,  1891  and  1902— coniifitMd. 
C*  No  valiiAtioii  in*de.       B  Signifies  vftlnalion  revised  ] 


Capital  Value, 

Unimproved  Valae  of  Land 

^^^^*M  ^K  ^  MB 

Land  and  Improvements. 

(inoladed  in  previous  colomns). 

uooniy. 

As  in  Year 

As  in  1806, 
revised  to  31st 

As  in  Year 
1801. 

As  in  1896, 
revised  to  31st 

lovl. 

March,  190S. 

March,  1009. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

ifton     .. 

441,825 

b755,457 

885,252 

b556,542 

ftranaki 

969,579 

Rl, 981, 408 

604,091 

Bl, 135, 566 

fccatf ord 

560,345 

Bl,400,087(»») 

447,502 

b864  116(b) 

[awera  .. 

1,247,486 

B  2, 657, 516(1) 

807,887 

B  1,784,381(4) 

BftOA 

823,675 

B 1,422,947 

522,322 

B 878,947 

rftitoiara 

731,668 

Bl,031,569 

460,842 

B 695, 189 

fftngaaai 

1,176,106 

B 1,796,603 

830,519 

Bl, 311, 335 

^ugitikei 

1,475,478 

1,960,707 

870,091 

1,146,725 

ihritea  .  • 

(0 

B 1,100,771 

« 

b651,555 

bhangina 

(0 

B 571, 029 

(') 

B 333,873 

[ao&wafca 

810,171 

Rl, 112, 260 

445,416 

B 741, 797 

tooa 

2,268,854 

Bl,162,426(k) 

1,298,417 

B758,110(k) 

lAiranga 

W 

B 1,194,001 

P) 

B 801, 090 

torowfauBnoa 

858,648 

B 1,430,074 

551,248 

B 860,444 

Islands  (Kapiti  and  Mana) 

• 

10,484 

* 

9,378 

^iatua 

511,400 

B  1,206,5580 

331,634 

b666.657(«) 

liiio 

' 

B 497, 232 

' 

B 303,895 

iMdepoiot 

(») 

b384,454 

{") 

B 216,556 

Skefcahima 

1,831,209 

360,382 

■  1,067,398  -j 

178,934 

Caarioeyille 

B 318, 242 

4                                                  \ 

B 152,724 

laiterton              . .              / 

1 

Bl, 784,903 

Bl,047,175 

^airarapa  Soath  . . 

1,872,035 

853,041(») 

1,104,064 

466,898(") 

Peathenton 

1,080.745 

1,495,763 

520,005 

934,398 

iaU 

Bl,600,041 

B 845, 137 

>>llingwood 

328,910 

360,119 

223,376 

192,224 

Vaimea . . 

1,196,226 

1,232,067(») 

740,668 

747,502(P) 

loands    .. 

171,095 

276,735 

124,480 

169,387 

Karlboroagh 

1,837,632 

b2,015,534 

1,344,120 

B 1,471,061 

Kaikooza 

350,521 

368,045 

209,082 

277,672 

8aller     .. 

651,129 

b682,480 

483,407 

B 477,991 

bangahua 

874,948 

946,174 

598,963 

595,295 

hty 

861,890 

817,957 

670,528 

579,498 

Vestland 

1,048,155 

792,307 

964,461 

668,688 

ISieyiot  .. 

486,765 

573,324 

413,852 

486,795 

imuri     .. 

921,221 

b854,256 

762,518 

b642,823 

Uhley     .. 

3,801,341 

B 4,021, 439 

2,861,083 

b3, 171,889 

Jelwyn    .. 

7,446,756 

b7,499,595(<i) 

4,897,419 

b5,262,181(<i) 

Uuttoa 

1,169,379 

Bl, 282, 389 

775,316 

b947,286 

(^)  Exclosive  of  Stratford  Boroogh,  which  in  1601  formea  part  of  county. 

(M  Exclosive  of  Bltham,  which  in  1891  formed  part  of  county. 

0)  Formed  part  of  Orooa  County. 

(k)  exclusive  of  Counties  of  Kiwltea,  Pohangina,  and  Kairanga,  which  in  1801  formed  part  of 
toonty. 

(I)  Exclusive  of  Borough  of  Pahiatua,  which  in  1891  formed  part  of  county. 

(B)  Late  Wairarapa  North  County. 

(D)  Exclusive  of  Featherston  Countv,  which  in  1801  formed  part  of  county. 

(0)  Formed  part  of  Wairarapa  South. 

(p)  Exclusive  of  Motuek%  Borough,  which  in  1801  formed  part  of  county. 

(It  Exclusive  of  Linwood,  Woolston,  and  New  Brighton  Boroughs,  which  in  1801  formed  part 
I'coanty. 
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OounriBs:  Oapitaii  Valtjx  op  Land,  etc.,  1891  and  1902 — comt^dnmed, 
[*  No  yalnatifni  made.       B  SigniflM  TalaatioB  revised.] 


Oaoital  Value, 
Land  and  Improvements. 

Unimproved  Value  of  Land 

(included  in  previona  column 

Oolinty. 

As  in  Year 
1891. 

As  in  1688. 
revised  to  31  St 

As  in  Year 
189L 

AainlfiSS, 
revised  to  31< 

March,  1902. 

Maz«^i9(E 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Aahburton 

8,630,883 

b4,198,600 

2,691,466 

B3,a53,068 

Qeraldine 

8,267,696 

R  1,816,1240 

2,316,183 

Bl. 406.171 

Lovels 

(•) 

Bl, 544,805 

(•) 

B 1,132,189 

Maokensie 

736,021 

799,755 

589,528 

646.091 

Waimftte 

2,462,433 

b2, 886,128 

1,968,587 

b2, 401,790 

WaiUki 

2,709,379 

2,611,481 

2,060,640 

2,058,436 

Maniototo 

449,650 

571,313 

368,342 

»77.6» 

Waihemo 

417,887 

417,337 

277,792 

276.2a> 

Waikoaaiti 

602.015 

600,683 

309,077 

393.919 

Peninsula 

414,146 

430,177 

193,301 

239,580 

Taieri      .. 

1,330,718 

Bl, 464,657 

981,554 

Bl,OS9.5e9 

Taapeka 

938,701 

872,261 

642,394 

580,983 

Brace 

957,438 

b996,207 

600,771 

B667.823 

Clutha    .. 

1,151,046 

Bl, 238,933 

772,352 

b827,716 

Vincent  .. 

791,695 

R 518,603 

637,287 

b327,256 

Lake 

382,722 

B 346, 429 

274,791 

B  252,973 

Fiord 

• 

143,684 

« 

137.209 

WaUaoe  . . 

1,364,016 

Bl, 907, 704 

943,777 

Bl,3lO,484i 
B3,8O5.409f 
134,378 

Southland 

8,739,613 

b4,746,470(«) 

2,446,830 

Stewart  Island 

85,021 

159,690 

79,690 

Islands  (Antipodes,  ^c.) . . 

• 

13,875 

* 

13,875 

J 

(r)  Bxolusive  of  County  of  Levels  and  Temuka  Borough,  which  in  1891  formed  part  of  countyH 

(■)  Formed  part  of  County  of  Qeraldine. 

(*)  Bzchisive  of  Bocouipb  of  Mataura,  iHiioh  in  1801  formed  part  of  county. 


BOBOUOHS,  1891  AMD  1902. 

Tabub  showing  the  Capital  Value  of  Land,  with  Improvements  (and  distingnishiog  tku 
Unimproved  Value  of  Land),  in  each  Borough  in  New  Zealand  acoording  fcotb 
Besttlts  of  the  General  Valuation  made  in  1891,  and  that  of  1898  revised  to  1901 

[B  Signifies  valuation  reviised.l 


Borougb. 


Capital  Value, 
Land  and  Improvements. 


As  in  Tear 
1881. 


As  in  1808. 

revised  to  SIst 

March.  IfiOa. 


Uniminroved  Value  d  lAsd. 
(included  in  prevuMW  colnmnsii 


As  in  Tear 
I80L 


AsinUBB. 

10  31ft 


Whangarei 

Birkenhead 

Devonport 

Auckland 

Parnell   .. 

Newmarket 

Qzey  Lynn  (late  Newton) 

Onehunga 

Hamilton 


£ 

W 
77,532 

407,333 

4,984,288 

366,098 

182,353 

222,355 

250,634 

90,142 


Bl34,553 
94,185 

471,867 
5,676,696 

399,480 

175,667 
b419,630 

267,123 
Bl41,295 


42,333 
163,468 
471,496 
138,775 

82,327 
135,607 
111,406 

44^584 


£ 

B56.811 

46,611 

199,3^ 

2,960,860 

185,278 

82,374 

B  196*409 

130,359 

b68,440 


O&PITAI.  VALUK  C 


I   BOBOUOHB. 


BOBOUOHS 

Capiiu.  Vahik  of  Lun>,  etc.,  1891 

AND  1893-eontin««(I. 

CkplMI  Vktn*, 

(InolQddd  in  provt™-  ~>i "".".. 

BoloDgb. 

Ai  in  Ybu 

leei. 

AHinlMa 
revised  k>  3M 
Uuoh.  IMtt. 

uei. 

" 

£ 

£ 

£ 

UBbcidgB 

70,27B 

79,519 

36,631 

kUUM  .. 

337,171 

294,695 

76,517 

umngA 

63,036 

87,801 

35,163 

BAlDhft 

<'') 

66.935 

fl 

riihi 

(') 

186,935 

iibome 

317,989 

B 515, 989 

118,511 

tpiar     . . 

1,375,853 

1,363,237 

667.167 

luting. 

372,458 

497,863 

330,592 

UDoviike 

C) 

147,389 

(f) 

roodviUe 

103,326 

98,474 

57,893 

lew  Plymontb 

341,117 

r964,786 

166,631 

b.e».. 

84,8S4 

290,115 

37,911 

'ttM 

*3,378 

1164,300 

12.096 

tntford 

(•) 

8263,963 

(') 

UtbUQ    .. 

(') 

343,182 

I'i 

543,403 

818,305 

390,331 

luton    .. 

83,916 

113,076 

38,736 

'eilding 

146,684 

b300,150 

68,199 

■tlmmton  North 

489,618 

11756,670 

310.393 

roitOD    .. 

85,748 

100,061 

89,755 

hulow    .. 

144,053 

b360,308 

70,608 

Urori     .. 

118,728 

K 248. 617 

71,695 

V«lliiigbiii 

5,865,778 

b9,056,S68 

3.110,182 

falro^S.. 

208,917 

R 521 ,574 

129,429 

lUiutaa 

I'O 

ft  148,676 

{•) 

iMtorton 

356,860 

B 685, 583 

169,861 

luurtoQ 

88,650 

111.106 

31,315 

SrejWwn 

115,649 

130,036 

31,095 

[ow«r  Hntt 

241,075 

B 861 ,519 

159,176 

?110D«     . . 

368,356 

B 478,377 

115,331 

tichmond 

81,285 

65,880 

13,375' 

Mm    .. 

913,870 

833,663 

889,897 

KeloQ     .. 

88.195 

Bl09,517 

41,189 

U.nh«im 

378,948 

a  886,762 

167.481 

HMogkk 

(^) 

106,213 

(*) 

ffartport 

166,987 

189.916 

67,783 

Bnrmoatli 

299,077 

8869,899 

111,643 

Broimu 

115,893 

69.661(1) 

16,166 

33,566 

36,731 

6,946 

HoUtik*" 

103,706 

160,091 

18,051 

Bom 

16,961 

B 30,976 

6.290 

Itugion 

158,017 

175,392 

71.161 

sTACaV 

131,055 

151,381 

47,028 

531,823 

668,263 

384,938 

:airutchaiah 

8,103,566 

3,361,931 

1.830.770 

831  060 

788,735W 

333,876 

(' 

468,660 

[') 

W«J««, 

(' 

197,716 

i? 

N»6iightoii      . 

H 

91,719 

lhm««r!T 

102  1« 

B 180,973 

60,316 

HBW   ZBU.A1ID  OFTIOIAI.   VXAB-BOOB. 


BoBonana:  Ouau.  Vu,um  of  hum,  «o..  1891 

UD  1892    mmtmrnJ. 

CBaigBlftMnl 

utum  raTiMd-l 

LwulSSb 

V»ln* 

Boronali. 

(iaelDd^  tat  [«*1«M  «kdBM 

Altai  Tmt 

Aiinien, 

Altai  Y»K 

ra*MBXit 

MMBb.vna. 

UBL 

ltMnh,aK. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

KT. 

861,730 

641,719 

150,190 

338,371 

19,407 

50,968 

19,638 

IT.flB 

AdlbnitMl 

333,091 

344.037 

90,733 

91.31T 

TMnnk* 

w 

96.120 

('} 

81,478 

■nm«ru 

143,680 

539,659 

15i;661 

188.313 

WuiuM 

■  139.T55 

18.759 

B5I,T89 

OMiwm 

613,571 

153,576 

379,113 

156.338 

HMnpdcn 

Nuab* 

13,19S 

19,436 

5,339 

6,iia 

31.IB6 

33,336 

9,440 

4,166 

51.183 

51,639 

16.771 

U,077 

H»wkibiii7 

15,716 

49,583 

19,823 

21,500 

Port  Ctulnwn      .. 

300,013 

335,338 

60,946 

61.4S6 

WMt  HMboor      . . 

137.016 

131,901 

68,340 

61.595 

Honh-EMt  Ytlity 

376,835 

273,941 

130.271 

106,391 

Ukori  Hill 

113,890 

B 198, 119 

67,348 

B85.333 

Rodpi    -• 

360.963 

B 577. 967 

169,610 

B 346.996 

334,875 

325,313 

125,414 

113,898 

Dontdin 

4,193,433 

a*, 823, 403 

3,124.467 

>3,256,065 

166.074 

497,645 

317,158 

189,  m 

Soath  Danediii     .. 

323,531 

344,883 

83,609 

103,751 

St.  Eild> 

118,477 

191,881 

76,813 

97,793 

QrMiiIilMid 

36,963 

B39,396 

13,585 

Bll,2M 

Uosgiel 

133,635 

8157,173 

53,441 

BG5,»a 

30,133 

30,535 

3,167 

3,138 

Lftwreaee 

79,066 

97,115 

18,584 

33.136 

Twuiai 

Hilton 

16,155 

16.573 

8,575 

2,550 

76,307 

113,391 

14,013 

98,MS 

Bftldnth* 

53,310 

77,009 

14,547 

31,GU 

54,976 

63,337 

31,133 

39,081 

34.586 

36.547 

5.013 

l,72i 

66,153 

66,361 

13,534 

13,MT 

Cromwell 

23,168 

34,818 

4,653 

10,7B 

AlaiMidTft 

13,578 

31,089 

3,355 

9,987 

Oow 

143.706 

B 369. 189 

60,171 

B 101 ,839 

Uktenn 

(") 

B 119,608 

(-) 

B  19,011 

WinlOD 

30,195 

B 44, 168 

7,965 

B  19.613 

36,541 

34.057 

13,835 

15,991 

AWB»1 

15,269 

33,488 

6,087 

8,«1 

North  laTeTctvsill 

38.393 

40,990 

15,640 

17,iil 

42,996 

53.487 

18,385 

I7,3ffl 

iDTBtoorgiU 

959,110 

B 1,194,135 

517,879 

B  199,683 

Soath  lavaiowgill 

79,336 

97,249 

43,813 

37.919 

RiTarton 

59,626 

58,566 

33.031 

15,161 

CunpbeUtown     . . 

97.380 

166,413 

19,430 

86,1S 

lul  ol  Wklpkwft  Coaatr.         (•)  Fomod  put  of  Wit- 
m  CoDDtT-  (I)  Parmsd  pkrt  ol  Pkblklao  OoaM; 

ITDnnsd  ptLTt  ot  Selwyn  Oomitr.       0)  Format  pvj" 


SECTION  XXIV.— CROWN  LANDS. 

A  suHMAKY  of  the  transactions  daring  the  year  ended  Slst  March, 
1902,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  under  all 
descriptions  of  tenure  the  number  of  selectors  and  the  area 
selected : — 


Nature  and  Tenore  of  Lands  selected  daring  the  Year 
ended  the  Slst  March,  1908. 


Number  of 

Purchasers  or 

Selectors. 


Area. 


Selectors. 


Area. 

i.     B.  P. 

1  16 
8  1 
0  31 


1 


Toim  lands  sold  for  cash    ...  ...     166  116 

Suburban  lands  sold  for  cash  ...       05  438 

Rural  lands  sold  for  cash    ...  ...     837       86,739 

Deferred  pajnnent  ...  ... 

Perpetual  lease       ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Occupation  with  right  of  purchase 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

Avricoltural  lease   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Village  setdement,  cash 

,  lease  in  perpetuity 

»  occupation  with  right  of  purchase     ... 

Village-homestead  special  settlement 
Improved-farm  special  settlement  (lease  in  perpetuity  and 

occupation  with  right  of  purchase) 
Occupation  leases,  Mining  Act 
Small-graslng-rans ...  ...  ... 

Pastoral  runs  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Miscellaneous  leases  and  licenses  ... 
Cheriot  Estate— 

Lease  in  perpetuity 
Land  for  Settlements  Acts— 

^JBAu  &ftuCI8  •••  •••  •••  ■••  •••  ••• 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

Lease  iu  perpetuity,  village 

Small  grasing-rnns 

Pastoral  runs 

flsiscexiaDeous       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .*• 

Endowments- 
Occupation  leases.  Mining  Act    ... 
Lease  in  perpetuity 
Small  grMcing-rnns 


Totals 


▲.      B.P. 

87,988    0    8 

58  0    0 

10  0    0 

188,808  3    0 

65,468  1  80 

87  3    0 

0  8    9 

455  1  88 

10    1 

469  1  85 


1,617 

8.606 

06,708 

578,050 

113.438 


386 
3  10 
1  18 
1  86 
8    7 


1,488    3    0 


8 
40,835 

0 

16,830 

053 

17.848 

136 

.HIO 

15,118 


1 

1 
8 


0 
3 
0 
0 


838 
180 

390 
086 
1  86 


•1,100.665    0  86 


*  Including  twenty  eodowments :  area,  15,668  acres  1  rood  30  perches. 

Particulars  of  the  number  of  Crown  tenants  at  present  holding 
lands  under  the  several  tenures,  together  with  the  yearly  rental 
payable,  are  given  in  the  next  statement. 
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SxATEHBirr   showing   the   Total   Numbsb   of   Cbown   Tenahts,    with    Area 
selected  or  held,  and  the  Yearly  Bent  payable,  as  on  the  Slst  March,  1903. 


Total 

Total  Yearly 

TAnnrAa 

Number 

Total  Area  held  by 

Bentalor 

^  vCA  %ia  w« 

of 

Buch  Tenants. 

Instalment 

Tenants. 

.    pajrable. 

Obdinaby  Cbown  Lands. 

A. 

B.  P. 

J       8.  d. 

Deferred  pasrment   ... 
Perpetual  lease 

612 
960 

96.885 
204,841 

037 
2    6 

4.564    S   0 
7,742  17    8 

OooDpation  with  right  of  pnrohase... 

3,477 

985.286 

8    1 

34.7S3    7    0 

Lease  in  perpetuity... 

Agricultural  lease    ...          

3.280 
17 

966,890 
028 

037 
3    5 

30,462  13   6 
X    6   3 

Homestead  ...          ...          

15 

1.636 

1  10 

•*  • 

-Mining  Districts  Land  Occupation  Act 

330 

14,259 

0  12 

839    9    1 

'Village  settlements- 
Deferred  payment 
Perpetual  lease     ... 

25 

477 

3    6 

47    1   3 

165 

2,780 

129 

397  10   8 

Occupation  with  right  of  purchase 

38 

30 

I    3 

13    1   2 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

441 

6,324 

0  31 

669    8   8 

Village-homestead  special  settlements- 

Perpetual  lease     ... 

430 

8.956 

139 

1,412  18   4 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

509 

13,645 

025 

1,786    9   7 

Special  settlement  associations- 

Deferred  payment 

16 

1,676 

1  10 

19    6   6 

Perpetual  lease     ... 

22 

2,081 

3  31 

144    7    2 

Lease  in  perpetuity 
Improved-farm  special  settlements- 

647 

120,346 

8    9 

6.06R10   7 

403 

53,006 

1  98 

3,204  19   9 

Small  grasing-runs  ... 

606 

1,219,982 

2  27 

25,258  18   8 

Pastoral  runs 

738 

11,459,666 

3  19 

74.717    8    1 

Miscellaneous  leases 

2,299 

450,666 

234 

9.888  17   8 

Totals    ... 

16,169 

16,547,210 

325 

201,915  14    1 

Chbviot  Ebtatb— 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

104 

24,410 

1    9 

6,502  S   8 

Village-homestead  special  settlement     ... 
Orazlng-farms 

80 

2,480 

1    0 

873    0   4 

40 

45,971 

0    9 

6,689   0  0 

Pastoral  runs 

1 

1,642 

0    0 

193    3   8 

Miscellaneous 

67 

1,660 

123 

886    1   2 

Land  fob  Settlbmbnts  Acts— 

Lease  in  perpetuity 

1,845 

294,242 

1    5 

89.488  18   9 

Lease  in  perpetuity.  Tillage 

47 

429 

1  12 

323  36  6 

Special-settlement  associations  ... 

U 

2,U4 

1    9 

168    7   8 

Small  grasing-runs 

44 

60,695 

337 

10,254    7   2 

Pastoral  runs 

2 

958 

338 

121  13   0 

Miscellaneous 

90 

19,263 

2  17 

896  15   5 

Thrbmai«-bpbinob  (Botobua) 

247 

5,754 

383 

1.668    1    4 

Orand  totals 

17.747 

16,015,818 

0  17 

319.236  14   3 

Endowments 

611 

169,307 

899 

7,775  15    1 

Native  townships     ... 

168 

621 

027 

734  14   8 

Tables  I.  and  11.,  which  follow,  exhibit  the  acreage  of  land  taken  up  for 
settlement^  and  the  number  of  holdings  ander  each  desoription  of  tenure.  The 
lands  held  under  pastoral  license  and  misoellaneous  leases,  such  as  for  timber 
and  flax-cutting,  coal-mining,  &c.,  are  not  included  in  these  tables.  Tables  III. 
and  IV.  show  the  total  acreage  taken  up  year  by  year  since  1892  in  each  Ifljid 
district,  and  the  number  of  holdings  grouped  according  to  size,  the  areas  varjing 
from  less  than  one  acre  in  extent  to  1,000  acres  and  over. 

The  forfeitures  and  surrenders  in  respect  of  the  lands  taken  up  for  settle- 
ment (excluding,  as  already  remarked,  pastoral  and  miscellaneous  leases)  for  the 
last  six  years  were : — 


1806-07 
1897-98 
1896-99 


815  holdings 

658 

567 


928,978  acres. 

1899-1900  ... 

510  holdings 

164,003  acres. 

180,380      , 

1900-1901  ... 

354 

106,690      . 

180,957      . 

1901-1902  ... 

192 

76,366      . 

Forfeited  and  surrendered  lands  are  again  thrown  open  for  selection  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  taken  up  again  by  fresh  selecfcon 
within  a  short  time. 

A  full  desoription  of  the  yarious  tenures  under  which  land  is  dealt  with  in 
the  colony  is  given  in  the  article  entitled  **  The  Land  System  of  New  Zealand," 
in  Part  III.  of  this  book. 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  gross  amoonts  collected 
by  Beceivers  of  Land  Bevenue  for  the  years  1900-1901  and 
1901-1902 :— 


1900-1901. 

1901-1908. 

£             8.      d. 

J           a. 

d. 

Territorial  revenue 

270,203    5    9 

249,619     1 

6 

Lands  for  sefcUement 

72,781    8    2 

90,053     5 

6 

CbeTiot  Estate  .. 

U,166    7    4 

14,061     0 

8 

State  forests 

U,915    5    3 

17,183  11 

5 

North  Island  Main  Trank  Railwa 

y            9,449    7    8 

6,670  14 

5 

Thermal  springs 

1,650    6  11 

414     8 

6 

Rotoma  Town  Coxmoil    . . 

•                     •  • 

1,094     3 

4 

Lakes  Blleemere  and  Forsyth 

1,787  13    9 

1,615  13 

2 

Grown-grant  fees 

916  17  10 

914  13 

5 

Native  townships 

506  11    9 

310     8 

1 

Mining  district  land  occupation   . 

•                                             •  • 

641  13 

4 

Miscellaneoos    .. 

2,433    7  10 

1,753  17 

3 

Moont  Cook  Hermitage  . . 

358  16    6 

190     5 

6 

Hanmer  Sanatorium 

1,139  19  10 

1,344     1 

8 

Government  loans  to  local  bodies. 

21,157    5    2 

21,420  15 

7 

Endowmente     •• 

17,724  16  10 

17,638     9 

8 

Survey  vote 

2,149    2    8 

2,307  16 

1 

Totals  . . 

.       £431,338  13    3 

£427,138  14 

7 

SECTION  XXV.— LAND  FOR  SETTLEMENTS. 

A  FU£«ii  description  is  given,  in  a  special  article  belonging  to 
Section  1,  Part  III.,  of  the  objects  and  method  of  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Acts,  under  which  the  acquirement  by  Government  is 
authorised,  through  purchase  from  private  owners,  of  properties  for 
subdivision  into  small  farms  to  meet  the  want  felt  of  Grown  lands 
for  disposal  in  places  where  they  are  specially  in  demand. 

The  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Land  Purchwe 
Commissioners  on  the  transactions  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
Ihe  3l8t  March,  1902,  states  :— 

The  Domber  of  properties  ofiEered  during  the  year  was  110,  oontaining 
452,518  acres. 

The  reoommendatioDS  of  the  Board  were  accepted  by  the  Gk)vemmenfc  for 
39  estates,  and  purchases  were  completed  of  24  properties,  containing  82,887  acres 
1  rood  31  perches,  for  which  £406,576  lis.  lid.  was  paid. 

The  names  of  the  estates  paid  for  during  the  year  are :  Gradock,  Hetana, 
Kitchener,  Methuen,  Plumer,  and  Waari,  in  Auckland ;  Forest  Gh^te,  Kumeroa, 
and  Mangatoro  in  Hawke's  Bay;  Toka-ora,  in  Taranaki;  Langdale,  Manga- 
wbata,  and  Epuni  in  Wellington  ;  Kohika,  Kaimahi,  Kapuatohe,  Lyndon  No.  2, 
Maytown,  Puhuka,  Raincliff,  Rapuwai,  and  Rural  Section  36278,  in  Canterbury ; 
and  Glenham  and  Ringway,  in  Southland. 

Since  the  Ist  April,  1902,  other  estates  have  been  acquired,  viz. :  Te  Reinga, 
in  Hawke's  Bay ;  Lmton,  in  Wellington  ;  Patriarch,  Raglan,  and  Manuka  Island, 
in  Marlborough  ;  Kokotahi,  in  Westland  ;  Eocleston,  and  Mead,  in  Canterbury  ; 
Windsor  Park,  and  Windsor  Park  Ko.  2,  in  Otago.  Negotiations  are  proceeding 
for  the  Longbush  and  Table-lands  Runs,  27,000  acres,  in  Wellington ;  the  Flax- 
bonme  Estate  of  55,000  acres,  the  Upton  Downs,  and  Weld's  Hill  Exchanges, 
in  Marlborough  ;  and  the  Levels  Estate  in  Canterbury,  containing  43,000  acres. 

Requisitions  for  the  compulsory  taking  of  the  following  estates  have  been 
gasetted  and  served,  viz. :  Longbush  and  Table-lands  in  Wellington,  containing 
27,000  acres,  and  Kokatahi  (Diedrich's)  in  Westland,  containing  4,993  acres. 

With  regard  to  Millburne  and  Mount  Vernon,  which  are  also  to  be  taken 
compulsorily,  the  requisition  has  to  be  served  on  the  Millburne  trustees  in 
London,  and,  as  they  nave  150  days  in  which  to  respond,  the  Arbitration  Court 
cannot  sit  until  October  or  November  next.  The  Mount  Vernon  case  is  deferred 
until  both  the  Hawke's  Bay  cases  can  be  taken  together. 

Negotiations  for  the  purchase  by  agreement  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Longbush  and  Table-lands  are  nearly  complete,  and  the  balance  will  go  before 
a  Court  of  Arbitration  as  soon  as  a  date  can  be  settled. 

The  owner  of  the  Kokatahi  property  having  asserted  his  right  to  retain  the 
maximum  area  allowed,  an  agreement  was  come  to  whereby  an  area  of  1,911 
acres  was  acquired  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  aotion  taking  the  remainder 
was  adjourned. 

For  workmen's  hamlets  there  were  eight  properties  purchased  during  the 
year,  viz. :  Cradook,  Hetana,  Kitchener,  Methuen,  Plumer,  and  Waari,  near  Auck- 
land ;  Kaimahi  and  Kapuatohe,  near  Christchurch  ;  and  Puhuka,  near  Timaru. 

"The  transactions  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  as  disclosed  in  the 
"  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  "  for  the  year  which  ended  on  the 
SlBt  March,  1902,  published  in  the  New  Zealand  Qaeeite  of  the  22nd  May,  show 
that  the  rents  received  from  386,530  acres  of  lands  leased  amount  to 
£90,053  5s.  6d.,  and  the  interest  paid  was  £66.834  ISs.  6d.,  giving  a  profit  for 
the  year  of  £23,218  78. 
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The  original  Land  for  Settlements  Act  was  passed  in  October,  1892,  and  the 
first  land  offered  to  the  public  in  December,  189S. 

The  total  purchase-money  paid  for  the  107  estates,  containing  448,349  acres, 
aoaoired  to  31st  March,  1903,  amounts  to  £2,117,352  4s.  3d.  To  this  has  to  be 
added  preliminary  expenses,  and  cost  of  reading  and  preparing  for  settlement, 
£111,776  56.  lid.,  making  a  total  cost  of  £2,229,128  lOs.  2d. 

Interest  and  expenses  on  issue  of  debentures  amount  to  £213,828  4s.  5d. 

The  total  revenue  to  the  dlst  March  was  £303,105  15s.  lid.,  the  surplus  or 
profit  to  date  is  therefore  £89,377  lis.  6d. 

The  sum  at  the  credit  of  the  account  is  stated  to  be  £382,692  6s.  3d.,  which, 
with  the  amount  which  may  be  raised,  and  rents,  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  opera- 
tions of  the  current  year. 

The  Secretary  for  Crown  Lands  and  Surveyor-Generars  report 
to  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  on  the  condition  and  settlement 
of  the  lands  acquired  and  handed  over  to  his  department  under  the 
above-mentioned  Acts  gives  the  particulars  of  the  estates  offered  for 
selection  as  follows : — 

During  the  year  eighteen  estates,  containing  85,023  acres,  were,  after  survey 
and  valuation,  duly  advertised  by  public  advertisement,  and  distribution  of  plans 
and  pamphlets,  as  open  in  allotments  for  selection  at  fixed  upset  rentals  (5  per 
cent,  on  capital  value),  on  the  lease-in- perpetuity  system,  conflicting  applications 
being  determined  by  ballot. 

Though  ten  other  estates  were  acquired  during  the  financial  year,  there  was  not 
lime  to  carry  out  the  necessary  surveys,  &o.,  and  place  them  on  the  market  before 
the  Slst  March.  These  comprised  the  Cradock,  Hetana,  Kitchener,  Methnen, 
Plumer,  Waari  Workmen's  Homes  in  the  Auckland  Land  District ;  Forest  Gate 
and  Komeroa  Estates  in  Hawke's  Bay ;  the  Maungaraki  Settlement  (a  further  por- 
tion) in  Wellington  ;  and  the  May  town  and  Lyndon  No.  2  Estates  in  Canterbury. 

The  following  table  shows  the  estates  offered  for  the  first  time,  and  how 
they  were  disposed  of : — 

BsTATBS  OFFBBBD  for  Sblbotion  during  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1902, 
under  **The  Land  for  Settlements  Oonsolidation  Act,  1900.'* 


Land  District,  and 

Area 
of 

Estate. 

Number 

of 
Selectors. 

Area 
nnselected 

Annaal 
Rental 
payable  on 
Lands 
leased. 

Date  of 

Name  of  Estate. 

3l8t  Morob, 
1909. 

Opening. 

• 

Hawke's  Bay— 

A.      B.  p. 

A.      B.    P. 

£    s.  d. 

96,602    3  20 

60 

709    9    0 

7.627    3  10 

96  April,  1001. 

19,681    8  12 

91 

4,348    0    0 

3.991  13  10 

91  Jan.,  1009. 

Ttran&ki— 

Tokaora    ... 

1.606    9    6 

6 

846    022 

670  19  10 

90  Nov.,  1901. 

WemDglon— 

Uaiiitawhata 

1,940    9  36 

7 

•  •• 

896  10    0 

14  May,  1901. 

Bpani  Hamlet 

100    3  14 

49 

9    1  94 

480    6    8 

95  Jane,  1901. 

470    3    4 

10 

194    9  99 

126  17    9 

90  Dec.,  1901. 

Harlboroagh— 

North  Bank 

19,805    0    0 

1 

•  •• 

300    0    0 

1  April,  1901. 

Canker  bury— 

Kobika 

3,864    1  10 

16 

•  •■ 

1,451  14    9 

13  May,  1901. 

Tarawabi ... 

31    3    0 

19 

11    0  93 

122    6    8 

25  Jane,  1901. 

Baincliif    ... 

746    9    0 

1 

•  •• 

86    3  10 

95  Jnne,  1901. 

Pahnka 

39    9    7 

6 

14    0    0 

36    9    4 

99  July,  1901. 

100    9    1 

19 

6    1  14 

996    9  10 

16  Oct..  1901. 

KM>aatohe 

R.8.  90978  ...           ... 

49    337 

4 

19    9    0 

89  19    9 

15  Oct.,  1901. 

618    9    0 

1 

•  •• 

95    1    8 

14  Nov.,  1901. 

Rapawai   ... 

9.947    9  11 

6 

•  •• 

480  16    8 

9  Dec.,  1901. 

Otaco— 

Bamsoleogh 

1.960    3    5 

10 

•  •• 

170    3    6 

18  Dec.,  1901. 

Soathland— 

2.253    9    8 

7 

•  •• 

460    9    0 

90  Dec.,  1901. 

Glenham  ... 

11.484    9  10 

10 

8.943    1  94 

601    6    2 

24  March.  1902 

totals 

85.023    0  99 

930 

16,094    0    9 

17.606    8    4 
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Of  the  eighteen  estoiee  opened  for  teleoUoo,  G9,9S9  *eiee,  in  S90  koMh^ 
were  leased,  inoluding  the  North  Bank  property,  whioh  wm  let  tempocmdly  m 
one  ran,  in  order  that  gold-miners  might  be  allowed  to  oootiniie  their  opera- 
tion t. 

The  Hatnma,  Forest  Gate,  and  Komeroa  propertiee  were  aeqniied  imder 
the  oompulsory  proiisions  of  the  Ijand  for  SettlemenU  Aet,  whidii  machod  bee 
not  resulted  in  low  valoations  or  capital  Talaes  as  finally  determined.  Th« 
709^  acres  undisposed  of  in  the  former  was  not  available  lor  disposal  tiD 
recently,  and  is  now  advertised  for  lease. 

The  4,848  acres  onselected  in  the  Manga-a-toro  Settlement  inehides  two 
small  graiing-runs. 

The  bcdance  of  Tokaora  Settlement  is  expected  to  be  quitted  shortly, 
llaungaraki  is  already  sold. 

The  estates,  &c.,  leased  in  each  district  under  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Acts  to  the  Slst  March,  1902,  are  next  shown: — 


Name  of  Estate. 


Auckland— 
Fencoort 
Karapiro 
Okank 
Opooriao 
RaDgiatea 
Whitehall 


Hawke's  Bay— 

Elsthorpe  ... 

Hatnma 

Mahora 


Foaparae 

Banreka 

Tomoana 

Waimarie 

WiUows 


Taranaki— 
Tokaora     ». 

WeUington— 
Aoraogi 
Bponi  Hamlet 
Langdale    ... 
Mangawbata 
Maocgaraki 
Okakea 
Paparangi  ... 
Te  Matoa    ... 


Marlboroogh— 
Blind  River 
North  Bank 
Omaka 
Puhipuhi    ... 
Richu  ond  Brook 
Starborough 
Waipi4>a     ... 


Weetland— 
Powua 

Oanterbory— 
Albury 
Ashley  Qorge 
Braco 

Bpworth     ... 
Hekeao 
Highbank  ... 


acquired. 
A.     m.  p. 


7^106 
2,376 
5,990 
7,60< 
4,004 
8,969 


3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Name  kA  Estate. 


5 

9 

0 

Oi 

0 


Canterbury—' 
Hortley  Do 
Kaimani 


Kapoa 


35,869    S14{ 


9,740 

96,529 

1,133 

19,561 

397 

497 

111 

430 

775 


0 
3 

8 
3 
3 
2 
3 
9 
1 


0 
90 

0 
19 

4 

0 
38 
10 

as 


Kereta 
Kohika 
Lyndon 
Marawiti     ... 
Omihi  Valley 
Orakii 


Otato 


68,0a    3    0 


Patoa 
Pawaho 
Papaka 
Pareora  No.  9 
Pohoka 
Punaroa     ... 
Baincliff     ... 
Bakitairi    ... 


1.506    2   81     Bapmrai 


1.786 
100 

9.406 

1.340 
470 

1.746 

709 


0  0' 
3  14  I 

0  Oi 
936! 
3    4 

1  30 
3  39 
0  19 


Baatawiri  ... 
B.S.  1869      ... 

9689  (part) 


16.779    3  15 


5,507 
19,806 

3,808 
390 

5,854 
36,906 

3.756 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 


36066  and  38067 


0 
0 
Oi 

0| 

01 
Oi 
01 


30331    ...  M. 

9o97o    M.  M. 

Roimata      ...  ... 

Rosebrook  ... 
Studbolme  JoBOtion 
Takitu 

Tamai         ...  ^ 

Tarawahi    ». 
The  Peaks  ... 
Waiapi 
W&ikakahi ... 
Wharenoi  ... 


68.136    9    Oi 

3.930    1    o! 


19.690 

1,165 

27 

91 

9.264 

9,191 


1  94 
3  6 
9  4 
0  3 
9U 
3    8 


Ardgowao  ... 
Barnego 
Barnscleagh 
Elderslie     ... 
Janefleld     ... 
Maerewhenoa 


Momona 

Pomahaka 

Pnketapu 


A. 

m.  p 

3.989 

336 

100 

t   I 

974 

191 

40 

337 

106 

90 

3.864 

110 

4.913 

s» 

9.0S 

933 

90 

0   0 

384 

031 

39 

3    f 

373 

3  14 

090 

913 

4.5S5 

3  14 

SB 

618 

1.50 

995 

8.138 

031 

31 

9   7 

T.0» 

3   5 

*  745 

9   • 

3.586 

1» 

9.9C7 

9U 

113 

0   7 

90 

0   0 

6 

9   4 

164 

3   9 

56 

016 

100 

S9S 

98 

330 

08 

9  0 

48 

S9r 

600 

1   8 

100 

0   T 

9.713 

oir 

41 

OS 

31 

3  0 

9.811 

0  9 

1.194 

%% 

48.966 

%u 

73 

110 

140.316 

7u 

4.9BB 

7» 

7.018 

i  I 

l,9Bi 

3  6 

U,618 

9  4 

147 

0  8 

11,163 

SSI 

9.3BB 

0  4 

9.573 

8  6 

981 

116 

T.4I8 

i  8 

SO0 

0  6 
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Eflatefl,  Ac.f  Leased  in  eaoh  Distriot  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Aots  to 

the  dlst  Maroh,  1902— continued. 


Name  of  Estate. 

Area 
acquired. 

Otago— «on«fNMd. 

▲.   B.  p. 

Tahawai 

«•• 

70   1  86 

Taanaraki  ... 

•  •« 

851    0  8U 

Toka-ralii   ... 

•  •• 

11,260    2  86 
60,806    8  16 

8ottih)and~ 

Beaumont  ... 

••• 

4,484    0    4 

Qlenham    ... 

•  •• 

11,484    2  10 

MerriTale 

•  •• 

9,908    0    0 

Otaba          

••• 

6.163    0  86 

Ringway     ... 

•  •• 

2,258    2    8 

84,873    1  18 


Name  of  Estate. 


SrmfABT. 


Area 
acquired. 

▲.    B.  p. 


Auckland 

Hawke's  Bay 

Taranaki 

WeUington 

Marlboroni^ 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Southland 


86.860 
69,061 

1,606 
16,772 
68,186 

3,280 

140,376 

60,896 

84.878 


2  14 
8  0 
2  8 
815 
2  # 
6 
18 


1 
2 


316 
118 


Totals 


418,722    1    » 


Of  the  total  area  of  448,350  acres  acquired  to  the  81st  March, 
1902»  an  area  of  418»722  acres  had  heen  opened  for  public  selec- 
tion, and  886,529  acres  were  held  under  lease  by  2,033  selectors,  the 
annual  rent  payable  thereon  being  £101,058.  The  area  occupied  by 
roads  and  reserves  was  8,069  acres,  and  the  area  unlet  24,124  acres. 
The  area  acquired,  but  which,  owing  to  the  survey  not  being  finished, 
had  not  been  opened  for  selection  was  29,649  acres. 


SECTION   XXVI.— FINANCE. 


SoBSBcnosi  A. — Bbtbhuk  akd  Exfkhditukb  op  thb  Gbsbal 


Tbs  reTenne  for  the  year  ended  3Isi  March,  1903,  wms  ^,Iai,839, 
and  the  ordmary  expeodhore  £5,895,915,  kaviiig  an  exeeaa  id  re- 
Teniie  oTer  ezpendhiire  ol  £356,934.  Adding  lo  thk  Uie  halanrff 
brmight  forward  from  the  preTioas  year  (190Q-1901)  of  £533,561, 
giTea  a  som  of  £7S9,48a  A  transit  of  £500,000  was  made  to 
the  Pnhhe  Works  Fimd,  and  £19,000  paid  tor  the  ledemptkm  of 
debentoree,  leaTing  at  the  ekwe  of  the  year  a  hahinre  amoonttng  to 
£270,488. 

The  ehiel  heads  of  reTenne  and  expenditore  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 


J5flf&  •«•■  *««  •*♦  •>• 

Customs  dulifls ...  ».  2,S1.1IS 

BecrdniTf  ^  ...       W.JS> 

Sfgips '  inrtwdmg  PMlAt 

oatpte)  ...  ...     9W>dn 

ZuuKS>tajL  ...        ...    312,  aae 

179,307  '     soil 

l»8BB,'i8S  ,  P<Miiuoiis»  oxvxl  siui  m^^ 


Begisinuioa    sod    oMisr  fisry     ...  ^  ._       3r^tfS 

TS.^Ot  '  OId>««a  prasioas  ...     SO.r^S 


<lass       ...  ...       3t.4fit  Bsiiways 

Mfsrsflsneoos    ...  ...      139,71(1  PnbUo  instrtwliaii 

...      910,619 


6,Qa.(no 

JmHeifti  sad  I< 
I  Hospitsls  sad  iitisritshis 


■♦ 


»» 


Dsf( 

SabttdisB  to  losst 

Jepsrtmeitt  of  Aniiisulr 

t     tars     ...  ...  ... 

90,760    Ltmsuc  ssyloms  ... 

Vsliistion  DspsctmsBt...       S,«IT 
,  Customs  ...  ...       40, 

,  Msnne    ibsrbooirs    sad 
lights)  ...  ...       4f, 

Pntt(ing  sod  itsliwisi'j 
LsDd   sod    IxMOOM   Tmx 
'     D«psrtmsat    ...  ... 

I  BsgistrstioD  of  Lsod  sod 

Deeds,  Birtbs.  Dssrhs. 

sod  Msrriscss  ».       SL.SS 

I  Publie     boilt 

(lomsins 
I  Mlsoelli 
I     tors     ...  ...  ... 

,  TenritoriAi  szpsoditarBu. 


ii6.685.4a) 


Other  sxpeoditms 

Trsosferrsd    to    PobUe   Works 
Pood  ...  ...  «.  ...     SQMa 

Dsbsotares  rsdssBSsd  ...  ...       I0«IH 

BsUoce  oo  ais«  Msnh,  1900         ...     9«,M 


I 


h. 
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Ordinary  Revenue. 

The  ordinary  revenue  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  1901-1902 
of  3-96  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  1900-1901.  When  considering 
the  figures  given  it  must  be  remembered  that  population  increased 
at  the  rate  of  2*24  per  cent.,  so  that  any  rate  above  this  means  a 
higher  ratio  of  revenue.  Taking  the  items  in  order  of  their  magni- 
tude, the  advance  is  shown  below  : — 


He«dt  of  Bevenae. 


Ordinary  BeveDoe. 


1900-1901. 


Per  Cenl. 
of  Total. 


1901-1902. 


Per  Cent, 
of  Total. 


Increase. 


Nnmerioal. 


Centesimal. 


Customs  daties  ... 

Bsilwayv...  ... 

Stamps  (including  Postal 
and  Telegraph  cash  re- 
ceipts) ...  ...  ... 

Land-tax... 

Income-tax         ...  >•• 

Beerdaty 

Registration  and  other  fees 

Marine    ...  ...  ••• 

UisoeUaneoQs     ... 

Ordinary  revenue... 


2,180.8691 
1.790.641 

903,936 

994.684 

178.809 

86.171 

87,687 

99,668 

196.411 


6.688.603 


3907 
80-82 

1619 
6-96 
3-11 
1-63 
1*91 
0*68 
8^ 


100-00 


£ 

£ 

2.901.116 

37-93 

80,864 

1.869.489 

32-81 

148,848 

908.671 

16-66 

4.786 

812,886 

6-89 

18.868 

179.897 

8-09 

6.668 

90.833 

1-66 

6,066 

76.492 

1-39 

8,966 

81,466 

0-64 

1,906 

183,761 

8-31 

7.860 

6,806,461 

100-00 

990,948 

Per  Cent. 
Oi» 
8-66 

0-68 
6-80 
8^ 
6-94 
18-86 
6-44 
6-81 
3-96 


The  amount  derived  from  Customs  duties  was  0*93  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  shown  for  1900-1901,  Beer  duty  5*94  per  cent., 
Income-tax  8*22  per  cent.,  Land-tax  6-20  per  cent..  Stamps,  <&c., 
0-52  per  cent.,  and  Railway  revenue  shows  an  advance  of  8*65  per 
cent.  While  the  population  of  the  colony  increased  by  2*24  per 
cent,  during  1901-1902  the  ordinary  revenue  advanced  at  the  much 
higher  rate  of  8*96,  as  shown  above. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  duties  in  1901-1902  accounted  for 
£39  9s.  7d.  out  of  every  £100  of  ordinary  revenue  collected ; 
Railways,  £32  4s.  2d. ;  and  Stamps,  <Scc.,  £15  13s.  2d.  Of  other 
items,  the  Land-tax  yielded  5*39  per  cent,  and  Income-tax  3*09  per 
cent,  of  the  revenue. 

Territorial  Revenue, 

Territorial  revenue  belonging  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  decreased 
from  £270,208  in  1900-1901  to  £249,619  in  1901-1902,  or  at  the 
rate  of  7*62  per  cent.  In  the  previous  year,  1900-1901,  there  was 
an  increase  of  3*04  per  cent.     Details  for  the  last  two  years  are  as 

follows : — 

30— Year-book 
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Territorial  Berenne. 

Increase  or  Deereaae, 
1901-1908. 

1000-1901. 

Percent. 
ofTotaL 

1901-1900. 

Percent, 
of  Total. 

Nnmerical. 

Centesimal. 

OAsh  land  tales  ... 
Deferred  -  payment   land 

flftlOg 

Pastoral  mns,  rents,  mis- 
cellaneons 

78,794 
10,575 

180,884 

90-16 
3-91 

66-98 

J 
60,576 
8,435 

181,608 

9S^ 
3-88 

78^ 

-19,818 
-8,140 

774 

Percent 
-94-39 

-90^ 

0-43 

Territorial  revenue 

870,903 

lOODO 

948,619* 

1001)0 

-80,664 

-T« 

*  EzolosiTe  of  revenne  derived  from  land  set  apart  for  State  forests,  £17480;  lands  for 
close  settlement,  £90,063;  and  of  the  Cheviot  Estate,  £14,006.  These  moneys  are  credited 
in  the  separate  loan  aceoonts  to  which  they  belong.  The  amonnt  of  all  moneys  taken  by 
the  Beoeivers  of  Land  Revenae  daring  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1908,  wm  be  fbnna 
stated,  under  each  head,  in  Section  XXIV.,  **  Crown  Lands." 

By  the  foregoing  table  the  cash  land  sales  for  1901-1902  are 
shown  to  have  decreased  by  24  per  cent.,  and  to  supply  24  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  territorial  revenae  of  the  Consolidated  Fund;  while 
rents  and  miscellaneous,  which  constitute  73  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
have  increased  very  slightly. 


Ordinary  and  Territorial  Revenue. 

The  total  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  is  found  to  have  in- 
creased from  £6,852,706  in  1900^1901  to  £6,053,070  in  1901-1902, 
at  the  rate  of  3*42  per  cent.,  or  1-18  per  cent,  more  than  the  rate  at 
which  population  increased : — 


Year  1901-1902 
.     1900-1901 


Inorease 
Decrease 


Ordinary. 

5,808,451 
5,562,508 

220,948 


Territorial. 
£ 
249,619 
270,208 


20,584 


Total. 

M 

6,058,070 

5,852,706 

200,864 


After  allowing  for  alteration  in  system  of  charging  interest  and 
sinking  fund,  the  charges  of  the  public  debt,  paid  out  of  the  Cod- 
solidated  Fund,  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue 
are  found  to  have  fallen  from  41*6  per  cent,  in  1890-91  to  29*80 
per  cent,  in  1901-1902. 

If  the  sum  of  £68,011,  the  amount  of  territorial  revenue  received 
by  way  of  land  sales  in  1901-1902,  is  deducted  from  the  total  revenue 
the  charges  of  the  public  debt  will  be  found  to  have  absorbed  3014 
per  cent,  of  the  revenue,  reduced  by  the  sum  derived  from  relio* 
quishment  of  real  estate  of  the  Crown. 


Total  Revenue  of  General  Chvemment. 

The  whole  of  the  revenue  of  the  General  Government  arising 
from  taxation  as  well  as  from  other  sources  for  the  last  seven  financial 
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years  exhibits  great  progress.    The  rates  of  taxation  and  of  revenue 
per  head  of  mean  population  are  given  to  illustrate  this : — 


Tear 

ended 

aiUreh. 

Bevenoe. 

Bate  of  Taxa- 
tion per 
Head  of  Mean 
Population. 

Bate  of 

Bevenne  per 

Head  of  Mean 

Popalation. 

From  Taxation. 

From  other 
Soorcee. 

Total. 

£ 

M 

£ 

£  B.  d. 

£   8.  d. 

1806 

9,986,760 

2,200,266 

4,666,016 

8   T    1 

6  1010 

im 

9,621.011 

2,076,797 

4,796,708 

811    0 

6  16    1 

1806 

2,678,676 

2,400,664 

6,079,230 

8  13  11 

7    0   2 

1800 

2,707.099 

2,561,120 

6,268,228 

8  13    8 

7    2    3 

1000 

2.801,126 

2,806,492 

6,609,618 

8  16  10 

7  11    6 

1901 

3,042,890 

2,864,026 

6,906.916 

3  19    6 

7  14    4 

1908 

3.113.079 

8,030,760 

6,152,639 

319    8 

7  17   6 

The  total  revenue  is  shown  to  have  increased  from  £4,556,015  in 
1895-96  to  £6,152,889  in  1901-1902,  a  difference  of  £1,596,824, 
while  the  proportion  to  population  has  increased  by  over  £1  per 
head. 

The  greater  yield  from  the  sources  of  taxation  exhibited  by  the 
above  figures  can  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  increased  prosperity 
enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  colony. 

Ordinary  Beverme  Expenditure. 

The  expenditure  for  1901-1902  (exclusive  of  expenditure  properly 
belonging  to  territorial  purposes)  amounted  to  £5,659,353,  of  which 
the  largest  item,  after  the  charges  of  the  public  debt,  £1,803,939,. 
was  on  account  of  railways,  £1,280,997.  Public  instruction  cost 
£5d9,317|  of  which  £445,366  was  for  carrying  on  the  Board  schools; 
£24,002  for  technical  and  higher  education ;  £19,371  for  Native 
schools ;  £17,400  for  industrial  schools ;  and  £24,793  for  school- 
buildings.  The  postal  and  telegraph  services  cost  £463,817.  Under 
the  heading  ''Judicial  and  Legal"  the  total  sum  expended  was 
ig254,680,  of  which  the  largest  item  was  the  police,  £120,629 ;  the 
next.  District  and  Magistrates'  Courts,  £46,374;  and,  thirdly,, 
prisons,  £32,319.  Hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  cost  £90,646,. 
and  the  lunatic  asylums  £59,725.  Defence  required  £191,250;  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  £101,358 ;  and  the  Valuation  Department 
£25,407.  Payments  of  old-age  pensions  required  £210,045  for  the 
year. 

Territorial  Bevenue  Expenditure. 

The  chief  items  of  expenditure  under  this  head  are  the  Lands, 
and  Survey  Department,  £122,278,  and  Mines,  £15,504 ;  while  there 
was  paid  to  local  bodies  £93,823  (£30,483*  being   **  thirds "   and 
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*'  fourths  •'  under  the  Land  Act ;  and  £20,993  for  the  Greymouth, 
£4,802  for  the  New  Plymouth,  £35,800  for  the  Westport,  and 
£1,746  for  the  Nelson  Harbour  Boards) ;  besides  £4,538  expended 
in  management  of  water-races,  and  £418  in  rates  on  Crown  lands. 


Ordinary  and  Territorial  Revenue  Expenditure:  Six  Years. 

The  expenditure  out  of  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue  during 
the  last  six  financial  years  is  tabulated,  specifying  the  chief  heads  of 
•expenditure.  It  must  be  noted  that  the  old-age  pensions  become  a 
la^  item  for  the  years  1899-1900, 1900-1901,  and  1901-1902.  The 
development  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Public  Health,  Ac., 
also  contributed  to  raising  the  expenditure  latterly : — 


Expenditure. 


Fin>ncift1  Tean  (eoded  SlBt  March). 


1808-07. 


1807-08. 


1flD0_OD 


1800-iooa 


1000-1901. 1  19Q1>1908. 


Oharges     of     the 


PabUo  Debt 

Railways 

Pablio  InstniotioD 
(ineluding  Bohool- 
bandings,  Indos- 
Irial  and  Native 
Schools,  and  Deaf  • 
and-domb  Institn- 
lion)        ...  ... 

Postal   and   Tele- 
graph 

Militia  and  Yolnn. 
teers.. 

Old-age  Pensions 

Ocown  Lands  and 
Sarreys 

Polioe  and  Anned 
Constabulary  .. 

Other  expanditoze 

Totals 


£ 


1,709,4691,741,413 


776,748 


849,928 


£ 

1,767,468 
968,917 


£ 
1,749,394,1,745,61611,808,989 


1,039,4121,145,088 


461,582 
352,886 

88,742 

•  • 

115,247 

100,401 
905,406 

4,509,981 


466,925 
362,993 


475,218 
388,546 


472,653 


91,388|    119,051 
3,124 


119,920 

104,214 
865,596 


114,469 

115,298 
906,425 


1,280,997 


481,067 


539,317 


388,582     416,8641     463,81T 


162,940     229,704 
157,095     199,708 


123,441 

115,752 
930,858 


4,602,3724,858,5115,140,127 


191,250 
210,045 


137,888     122,278 

117,744|     120,639 
l,006,555il, 163,643 


5,479,704  5,896.915 


Loan  Accounts  Expenditure,  1901'-1902, 

In  addition  to  the  expenditure  above  referred  to,  there  were 
also— excluding  operations  on  debentures,  &c. — disbursements  doriog 
the  financial  year  ended  dlst  Msurch,  1902,  out  of  the  Public 
Works  Fund  to  the  amount  of  £2,143,252,  chiefly  for  roads,  railway 
construction,  and  for  public  buildings ;  also  out  of  the  Land  for 
Settlements  Account  the  Ictrge  sum  of  £430,776  for  purchase  of 
estates  to  be  cut  up  for  close  settlement,  including  contingent  ex- 
penses. This  account  also  aided  the  Consohdated  Fund  by  reducing 
the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  extent  of  £66,835.      The  Loans  to 
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Local  Bodies  Account,  which  deals  with  moneys  used  chiefly  for 
roading  the  more  inaccessible  country  and  for  water-supply,  shows 
an  expenditure  of  £240,510 ;  and  for  interest  on  debentures,  surveys, 
roads,  &c.,  in  connection  with  the  Cheviot  Estate  £8,881  was  paid. 
Details  of  all  these  are  given.  The  total  expenditure  out  of  loan 
accounts  was  £2,890,767,  or  adding  £600,000  for  temporary  ad- 
vances repaid,  £3,490,767.  As  previously  explained,  this  account 
was  aided  by  a  transifer  from  revenue  of  £500,000  to  the  Public 
Works  Fund. 


ExpBNDirnBB  OUT  OF  Loan  Accounts,  1901-1902. 


Pablio  Works  Fand— 

£            JB 

Immigration 

140 

Pablio  Works,  Departmental  . . 

16,404 

Railways 

1,333,941 

Roads 

408,690 

Development  of  goldfields 

15,325 

Purchase  of  Native  lands 

18,261 

Telegraph  extension  . . 
Pablio  buildings 

31,729 

145,600 

Lighthouses,  harboar-works,  and  defences 

12,159 

Tourist  and  health  resorts 

11,260 

Rates  on  Native  lands 

670 

Contingent  defence    . . 

146,876 

Lands  improvement  . . 

1,677 

Charges  and  expenses  of  raising  loans  . . 

5,620 
2,143,252 

Cheviot  Estate  Account— 

Interest  (including  arrears)     . . 

• . 

8,866 

Surveys,  roading,  &o, . . 

•  • 

15 

Lands  for  Settlement  Account — 

Purchase  of  estates    . . 

•  • 

406,577 

Expenses 

•  • 

24,199 

Interest  recouped  to  Consolidated  Fund 

• « 

66,835 

Charges  and  expenses  on  issue  of    debentures 

under  the  Act 

•  • 

513 

* 

iOfl  IQt 

Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Account — 

Grants  to  local  bodies 

•  • 

208,531 

Roads  to  open  up  Crown  lands 

•  • 

31,979 
240,610 

Total 

•  • 

2,890,767 

Lands  for  Settlement  Account — 

TemporaiTadvances  repaid 
Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Acts — 

•  • 

200,000 

Temporary  advances  repaid 

•  • 

400,000 

•  • 

M\0  (\t\[\ 

Total 

£3,490,767 
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The  ezpenditare  out  of  loan  accounts  for  five  years  may  be 
-summarised  as  given  in  the  next  table  :— 


Head*  of  Bxpendltiire  ont  of 
Loan  Aoconnto. 


Pinanoial  Yean. 


1o9t**vo> 


1806-fi9. 


1899-190a 


1900-1901. 


1901-1901 


Ohargee  and  expenaet  of 
rauing  loans 

Cheviot  Estate  parchaseand 
expenses 

Contingent  defence 

Immigration 

Ijand  purchases  .. 

liightboases,  harbour- works 
and  defences 

Pablic  buildings  .. 

Public  Works  departmental 
expenditure 

Railway  •  construction  and 
other  works  connected 
with  railway  extension  . 

Rates  on  Native  lands 

Roads     .. 

Telegraph  extension 

Deyelopment  of  goldfields. 

Tourist  and  health  resorts. 

Lands  improyement 

Payments  to  local  bodies 
under  Oovemment  Loans 
to  Local  Bodies  Acts 

Totals 


16,667 

10,360 

70 

*a20,089 

5,295 
73,585 

9,689 

351,600 

156 

1809,548 

29,384 

33.117 


225 

16.497 

13,867 

105 

•571.642 

15,662 
107,267 

10,090 

374,141 

347 

t312,506 

28,551 

17.355 


75,257 


1,134,812 


75,428 


1,543.683 


£  £  £ 

28,322         1,460  5,690 

8,917  8,937  8,881 

42,810  37,650  146,876 

385  214  140 

•601,355  •280,575  •516,385 

9,026    6,517    12.169 
115,427  121.364   146.600 

12,672   12,933    16,404 

417,937  717,728  1,333,941 

744  673  570 

1316,753  t353,131  1485,669 

26,771  60,101  31,729 

21,815  15.907  15,825 

u,2eo 

1,677 
68,770i     138.956'      208.531 


1,571,604 


1,746,141  2.890,767 


*  Inolading  same  expended  in  the  purohaBe  of  land  for  seltlements— vis^  £156,586  ia 
1807-96;  ie518,45e  in  1886-99;  J460331  in  180a-1900;  in  1900-1901  i(9S1.8S7,  and  in  19O1-190S. 
J498.124. 

f  Including  snms  expended  under  Loans  to  Local  Bodies  Aots—ris.,  ^laTTO  in  1697-96 : 
iB16.979  in  1698-99;  J31,363  in  180a-1900  ;  in  1900-1901.  £37390 ;  and  in  1901-190S.  £31,979. 

"^orm.—Exeluding  amounts  applied  to  investments  by  way  of  advances  to  settlers  with 
charges  and  expenses,  besides  amounts  for  debentures  redeemed  and  advances  repaid. 

The  total  amount  of  actual  loan-moneys  under  various  heads 
raised  from  the  beginning  is  roughly  shown  further  on  in  a  table 
dealing  with  the  public  debt  of  the  colony. 

Although  the  Public  Works  Fund  forms  the  main  souroe  of  the 
expenditure  out  of  loan  accounts,  all  the  money  included  in  it 
has  not  been  raised  from  loans.  Amounts  from  the  revenue  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  were  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  during  the 
last  eleven  financial  years  as  follows  : — 


The  expenditure  each  year  since  1884  on  services  provided  f 
by  the  Public  Works  Fund  has  been : — 


T«u:. 

1 

1 

5- 

Boadi. 

5 

p 

^ 

V- 

i^ 

1 

ToUlb 

t 

t 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

5I,1U 

es3.oes 

3I7,U3 

3,099 

ffliTW 

1.       51 

34,033 

n<89i 

l.SS6,7W 

7%, on 

SS5,904 

e,(H9 

X 

133,975 

l,475,aM 

laBt-m.'.'. 

laltM 

815  .flW 

7,3«II 

148.705 

838 

1.333,4M 

uSIm*' 

IS  OSS 

Mfl.TM 

aiB^MS 

1,018 

9S 

78  895 

969 

988  158 

8,781 

a7a.0T7 

106.M) 

M 

1! 

M7 

99 

47,583 

I3S 

344 

813,890 

sm 

84.196 

9,434 

4ee,464 

leea^i!!! 

isoloao 

71,989 

891 

909 

8,ees 

098 

1881-98... 

"817 

iN:4ie 

lOl.BOtt 

9,957 

B 

773 

91 

734J 

81 

495 

BOilsra 

MS 

990, 8M 

lOS.HH 

3,811 

9C 

945 

01 

11,906 

BC 

909 

4S9,50e 

ibss-m!" 

H3 

UH-W... 

Bi!7Jn* 

g!86S 

999 

B7S 

las-M... 

Or.  10 

IwilOB 

6fi,77i; 

B,S*5 

538 

!     ^ 

7;*io  i  IB 

639 

4i8;sao' 

907.291 

11,600     « 

683 

4a7,986' 

ibbI«" 

106 

ssi.eoo 

sboIttt* 

99S,SS4I 

17'k4 

1 

384 
651 

,;    g 

865,6431 

ei8,39rt 

IHW-HOD 

38« 

«7:B37 

B85:W2f 

9e 

771 

o',m  iiif 

330 

W3  99M 

014 

717,799 

fl,Sl7      81 

404 

i.a»,08it 

ucn-igoa 

!, 833. 941 

loslesot 

ISISM 

31 

7W 

1       DO 

B,143,asB( 

*  EicImiTS  of  mauey 


o  Iiooal  Bodiea  Ai 


Bod[«e  AoodddC  on  roada  to  open  np  C — . ,  — , 

t8»-lBKI^  ^37,990  iQ  1900-1901,  uid  £31.978  in  1901-1909.    Xbeee  moneys  b»s  i>e«D  sialuded 
u  takve  »ln>  auikll  aums  expanded  Id  roadlng,  Ae.,  the  Gbevlat  BBUta.> 

Conversion  Account. 
l^ree- per- cent,  stock  to  the  value  of  £384,147  was  inscribed 
during  the  year  1901-1902,  which  began  with  a  credit  balance  of 
£3,887  in  this  account.  Of  this  sum,  £51,330  was  applied  to  pay 
off  debentures,  £39,900  wm  exchanged  for  debentures  under  "The 
Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894,"  and  £285,000  for  debentures  under 
the  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlament:  Act.  Premiums 
amounting  to  £2,247  were  paid  on  these  conversions.  Sxpenses, 
the  chief  items  of  which  were  discount  (£1,690),  stamp  daty  (£839), 
interest  (£1,458),  brokerage  and  commission  (£135),  office  expenses. 
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rents,  law  charges,  &c,   (£732),  absorbed  £4,854,  leaving  a  credit 
balance  in  this  account  of  £4,704  on  the  3l8t  March,  1902. 

Loans  for  Oovemment  Advances  to  Settlers, 
A  notable  feature  in  the  legislation  of  the  year  1894  was  the 
passing  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  a  description 
of  which,  with  its  amending  Acts  and  the  loan  operations  under  the 
same,  will  be  found  in  Part  III. 

The  loans  authorised  to  the  31st  March,  1902,  classified  accord- 
ing to  provincial  districts,  are  shown  in  tabulfiur  form  : — 


Loans  authorised 

• 

Proyincial  DiBtriots. 

Namber 

Amount 
applied  for. 

Amoont  of 

of  Appli- 
oationfi. 

Advaooes 
anlborised. 

£ 

£ 

Auokland 

2,133 

676,006 

589,183 

Taranaki 

1,667 

667,442 

685,609 

Hawke's  Bay               . .   ^ 

782 

243,070 

216,585 

WelliDgton    ..             ..   * 

2,885 

1,138,472 

995,303 

Marlborough 

363 

144,377 

130,585 

Nelson 

167 

63,115 

46,955 

Westland 

128 

32,165 

28,845 

Oanterbury   .. 

919 

296,762 

257,715 

Otago 

2,368 

1,002,611 

885,890 

Totals 

11,312 

4,258,000 

3.736,620 

Of  the  11,312  advances  authorised,  1,450  applicants  declined  the 
grants  (£662,935)  offered  them,  so  that  the  net  advances  to  the 
Slst  March,  1902,  numbered  9,862,  and  amounted  to  £3,073,685. 

Of  the  total  advances  authorised,  9,272  were  for  advances  under 
£500  in  value,  and  2,040  over. 

The  number  of  applications  received  to  the  31st  March,  1902, 
was  14,746,  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  £5,204,300. 

The  advances  authorised  on  fixed  loans,  according  to  provincial 
districts,  to  the  31st  March,  1902,  were  : — 


Provincial  Districts. 

No. 

Amount 
of  Mortgage. 

Valae 
of  Becority. 

£ 

£ 

Auckland 

43 

10,340 

28,069 

Taranaki 

65 

39,935 

92.174 

Hawke's  Bay 

18 

6.750 

15,668 

Wellington  .. 

70 

50,620 

117,306 

Ifarlborough 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Nelson 

3 

250 

963 

Westland 

6 

670 

2,113 

Canterbury  .. 

16 

13,425 

29,164 

Otago 

84 

51,045 

110,928 

Totals 

•                        • 

•                         •  • 

295 

173,035 

396,384 

LOANS  FOB  OOVERNMBNT  ADVANCES  TO  SBTTLBBS. 
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The  liabilities  and  assets  at  Slst  March,  1902,  of  the  Govern- 
ment Advances  to  Settlers  Office  were  : — 


Db.  LiabiliHe$.  £       s.   d. 

S-per-cent.  Lo&n,  redeemable 

let  April,  1945,** A*'  ...1.500,000    0    0 

9-per-cent.  Loan,  redeemable 

let  April,  1945,  "B"  ...    600,000    0    0 

S>per-ceDl.  soodry  loans        ...    646,333    6    8 

Suspense  Account        4,044    2    0 

Acemed  intereel  payable     ...  64    5    5 

Profit  and  Loss 

Account         ...  je76,178  11    7 
Less  amount 

written  o£f  loan, 

flotation  charges  80,000   0    0 

46,172  11    7 


Cb.  Auets. 

Investment  Account— 
Advances  on 

mortgages  £3J0S5,230   0    0 
Less  repay- 
ments    ...       668,530   6    1 


s.  d. 


£2.096,634    6    8 


Temporary  investments. 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  gua- 
ranteed stock  

Sinking  Fund  Investment  Ac- 
count with  Public  Trustee 
Assurance  Fund  Investment 
Account  with  Public  Trustee 
Mortgage  instalments  receiv- 
able, overdue  

Bills  receivable 

Interest  receivable,  overdue 
,.  accrued 

Cash  in  hand  and  in  bank  ... 
Loan-flotation  charges 


2,366.609  13  11 

4,886  17  0 

96.954    7  6 

43,872    9  6 

1.617    8  7 

900  11  7 

7,207  18  5 

25,176  14  1 

36,360    8  6 

113,928    1  8 


£2.606.684    6    8 


"  The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  Amendment  Act, 
1899/'  as  an  encouragement  to  the  early  payment  of  the  prescribed 
instalments  of  interest  on  fixed  loans,  and  of  interest  and  principal 
on  loans  under  the  instalment  principle,  provides  for  a  rebate  to 
the  mortgagor,  which  reduces  his  interest  to  4^  per  cent,  in  lieu  of 
5  per  cent,  per  annum. 

There  are  new  alternative  modes  of  disposing  of  moneys  paid  in 
advance  laid  down  in  this  measure,  but  it  is  optional  with  mort- 
gagors to  adopt  the  new  system  instead  of  that  previously  in  opera- 
tion in  respect  of  moneys  paid  before  the  commencement  of  the  new 
Act,  and  which  are  held  under  the  original  arrangements. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  readjustment  of  loans  by  memorandum 
of  adjustment,  which  gives  elasticity  to  the  system  by  treating  the 
balance  of  principal  due  as  a  fresh  loan  granted  for  a  new  term. 

The  margin  of  security  on  loans  is  provided  for  as  follows :  In 
the  case  of  fixed  loans  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  three- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  security,  while  in  case  of  loans  under  the 
instalment  system  on  freehold  security  of  first-class  agricultural 
land  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  two- thirds  the  value 
of  the  security  ;  on  other  rural  freeholds  the  limit  is  three-fifths. 

Advances  may  now  be  made  on  the  security  of  urban  or  suburban 
land,  but  on  the  instalment  system  only,  and  with  limitation  of 
amount  to  a  maximum  of  two  thousand  pounds  and  a  minimum  of 
twenty-five. 

Urban  land  is  defined  as  that  situate  in  a  borough  having  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  two  thousand  persons,  and  which  is  not  used  for 
farming,  dairying,  or  market  gardening.  And  suburban  land  means 
that  which  is  situate  in  a  borough  having  under  two  thousand 
people,  or  any  town  or  vicinity,  and  which  is  not  used  for  agricul- 
tural or  dairying  purposes  as  above  referred  to. 
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As  to  security  for  loans, — in  the  case  of  urban  lands  on  which 
there  are  buildings,  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  three- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings,  plus  ooe-haif 
o£  the  value  of  the  buildings  apart  from  the  land.  When  the  land  is 
suburban,  having  buildings  thereon,  the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  of  the  value  of  the  land  apart  from  the  buildings,  pirns  one-half 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  separately. 

When  the  land  be  urban  or  suburban,  but  having  no  bnildingB, 
the  loan  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  land,  and  there 
is  not  to  be  any  loan  except  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  and  to  be 
by  way  of  instalments  as  erection  proceeds. 

There  is  a  further  subdivision  of  the  Act,  under  which  special 
provisions  are  made  for  protecting  the  intereste  of  the  Advances  to 
Settlen  Department,  with  respect  to  other  than  freehold  securities. 

Nsm  Zsmtamd  dmsols. 

Another  importani  financial  Act^  termed  the  New  Zealand  Con- 
sols Ael,  was  passed  in  1894,  with  the  intention  ol  providiDg 
further  means  c^  investment  for  the  savings  ol  pezaons  resident  in 
the  coloQy.  Soaie  progress  is  being  made  in  this  class  of  depoats, 
which  leoife  to  show  that  the  public  may  in  time  reeogniae  the 
system  as  a  means  of  sa^  and  profitable  investment  ol  their  sav- 
ings.  It  is  singular  that  deposits  of  moneys  belonging  to  trvst 
funds  or  minors  are  not  more  freely  made.  It  is  thoiigfat  that  Ihe 
advantage  of  such  an  investment  at  a  fair  rate  ol  interest  and  ol  a 
permanent  character  is  not  widely  enough  known. 

Up  to  the  Slst  March,  1899,  deports  amounting  to  £335,935 
had  been  received  in  sums  ranging  from  £5  to  £150,000.  Dming 
1S99-1900  the  deposits  inscribed  totaUed  SddMX  in  1900-1901 
£17,902,  and  in  1901-1902  £8,935,  making  the  sum  invested  lothe 
Slst  March,  1902.  £168,324. 

The  system  of  making  deposits  in  New  Zealand  Consols  is  fully 
described  in  Part  III. 

Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  SeUUmant. 

"  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  suid  Land  Settlement  Act.  1896," 
empowered  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  raise  £1,000,000 :  in  aid  ol  the 
Public  Works  Fund  to  the  extent  of  £500,000,  and  the  Lancb 
Improve  men  t  Account  and  the  Native  Lands  Pmrehase  Account, 
£250,000  each.  The  sum  of  £750,000,  bearing  mterest  at  ^ 
per  cent,  per  annum,  was  raised  locally  at  par  (£500,000  beng 
issued  with  an  alternative  currency  of  ten  or  twenty-live  years) ;  the 
balance  of  £250,000  being  placed  upon  the  London  market  in  the 
form  of  S- per- cent,  inscribed  stock,  along  with  the  further  loan 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  paragraph. 

The  Aid  to  Pubhc  Works  and  Laknd  Settlement  Act  Ani«idnMBt 
Act,  passed  in  1897,  authorised  the  raising  of  an  additional  sum  of 
£250,000  to  be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  £200,000  fior 
further  rolling-stock  for  railways,  and  for  the  repair  ol 
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to  lines  by  floods  or  otherwise ;  £25,000  for  erection  and  repair  of 
public-school  buildings,  and  another  sum  of  £25,000  for  purposes  of 
building  and  equipment  of  technical  schools. 

''  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Acts  Amend- 
ment Act,  1898,"  providedior  raising  £500,000  in  addition  to  £250,000 
raised  under  the  Amendment  Act  of  1897,  and  the  £1,000,000 
under  the  principal  Act  of  1896,  the  provisions  of  which  extend  to 
the  later  Act. 

Of  £500,000  which  was  paid  to  the  Public  Works  Fund  the 
amount  of  £175>000  was  allocated  to  railways  construction,  £200,000 
was  for  new  rolling-stock  for  open  railways,  and  £126,000  for  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  ajid.  other  works  authorised. 

Under  "The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act, 
1899/'  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  was  authorised  :  £300,000  for  railway 
construction,  £225,000  for  rolling-stock,  £350,000  for  land  settle- 
ment and  goldfields  development,  £50,000  for  school-buildings, 
£50,000  for  purchase  of  native  lands^  and  £25,000  for  harbour 
defence. 

^  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1900," 
provided  for  the  raising  of  £1,000,000,  of  which  £500,000  was  allocated 
to  railway  construction,  £300,000  for  rolling-stock,  £150,000  for  land 
settlement,  and  £50,000  for  goldfields  development. 

"  The  Aid  to  Public  Works  and  Land  Settlement  Act,  1901," 
authorised  the  raising,  in  the  colony  or  elsewhere,  sums  of  money 
not  exceeding  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  altogether,  by  debentures  or  scrip,  or  by  the  creation  or 
issue  of  inscribed  stock  under  "The  New  Zealand  Consolidated 
Stock  Act,  1877." 

Provision  was  made  for  obtaining  the  money  wanted,  pending 
the  raising  of  the  money  authorised,  by  the  sale,  &e.,  of  short-dated 
debentures,  bearing  interest  not  exceeding  4  per  cent,  per  anniun, 
and  having  a  currency  of  not  more  than  seven  years. 

All  the  money  raised  under  the  Act  and  placed  to  the  credit  of 
the  Public  Works  Fund,  is  applied  to  the  following  works  and 
purposes : — 

1.  BaUways—  £ 

Railway  construotion     . .  . .  . .  . .        600,000 

Additional  roUiDg-stook,  &o.,  for  open  lines  . .        400,000 

2.  Land  settlement  and  goldfields  development — 

Construction  of  roads,  traoks,  and  bridges  to  open 
np  back  blocks,  and  other  work  in  connection 
therewith  ..        200,000 

For  developing  goldfields  ..  ..  ..  50,000 

£1,250,000 


Loans  under  Land  for  Settlements  Acts, 

The  moneys  raised  under  these  Acts  and  the  operations  by  way 
of  purchasing  estates  to  be  cut  up  for  close  settlement  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  section  of  this  part  of  the  Year-book  (No.  XXY.). 
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*'  The  Local  Bodies*  Loans  Act,  1901" 

The  above  measure  consolidates  all  former  measures  dealing 
with  the  borrowing-powers  of  local  bodies.  It  does  not  affect  the 
securities  issued  for  any  loan  raised  under  any  Act  repealed. 

As  to  Government  loans  to  local  bodies,  the  yearly  rate  of 
interest  and  the  period  during  which  interest  is  payable  by  the  local 
authority  shall,  at  the  option  of  such  authority,  be, — 

(a.)  Four  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum  for  a  period  of 

twenty-six  years ;  or 
(6.)  Four  per  centum  per  annum  for  a  period  of  thirty-two 

years;  or 
(c.)  Three  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum  for  a  period  of 
forty-one  years. 
The  interest  payable  in  respect  of  every  existing  loan  the  period 
of  which  is  twenty-six  years  shall  be  4^  per  centum  per  annum, 
unless  such  loan  be  adjusted  under  either  of  the  alternatives  (6)  or 
(c)  mentioned  above.     These  readjustments  may  be  applied  to  any 
loan  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  should  the  local 
authority  interested  so  elect. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which  interest  is  payable 
the  liability  of  the  local  authority  shall  cease  without  further  pay- 
ment. 
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The  taxable  balances  of  real  estates  for  purposes  of  the  gradoated 
tax  according  to  the  latest  information  were : — 


Bate. 

Taxable  Balance. 

Tax. 

Bale. 

Tax. 

Jd.      .. 

Jd!    !! 

Id 

£ 
7,965,208 
4,619,599 
2,549,184 
2,113,784 
1,886,981 
1,879,499 
1,406,816 
2,480,954 
1,259,265 

£ 
4,144 
4,812 
8,828 
4,404 
8,612 
5,878 
5,127 
10,837 
5,861 

i|d!  !.* 
1^.  .. 

Igd.    .. 
ijd.    .. 
Ijd.    .. 
2d.      .. 

•  • 

£ 

1,009,086 
986,850 
421,297 
461,188 
188,490 
207,116 

1,806,762 

1 

1       £ 
5,256 
5,365 
2,633 
3,122 
1,837 
1,618 
10,890 

l|d.      . . 

30,175,808 

78,214 

Income-tax  is  levied  on  all  incomes  above  £300,  but  from  the 
yearly  income  of  every  taxpayer  there  is  deducted  by  way  of  special 
exemption  the  sum  of  £300,  and  from  taxable  incomes  a  further  deduc- 
tion up  to  £50  per  annum  for  life  insurance  premiums  is  allowed. 
The  rate  of  income-tax  for  1901-1902  was  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the 
first  taxable  £1,000,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  taxable  incomes  over 
£1,000. 

Companies  pay  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  are  not  allowed  the  £300 
exemption.  The  Act  of  1893  further  disallowed  the  £300  exemption 
in  the  case  of  persons  not  domiciled  in  New  2iealand. 

The  revenue  derived  from  income-tax  may  be  roughly  set  down 
at  £179,000  per  annum. 

The  indirect  taxation  is  made  up  of  Customs  duties,  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  amount  raised  by  the 
General  Government  taxation  in  1885,  1890,  and  the  last  seveD 
financial  years  ending  31st  March  : — 


1885  .. 

1890  .. 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 


Amount  of  Revenue  raised 
by  Taxation. 

. .  2,016,780 

. .  2,173,985 

. .  2,835,761 

. .  2,521,911 

. .  2,678,576 

. .  2,707,099 

. .  2,891,126 

. .  3,042,890 

. .  3,118,079 


Amount  per  Head  of  Popnla' 
tion  (exelnding  Maorit). 


£ 
8 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
3 
8 


8.    d. 
10  10 

10  0 
7     1 

11  0 

18  11 
13  3 
16  10 

19  6 
19    8 


The  average  annual  amount  of  revenue  raised  by  taxation 
during  the  nine  years,  1882  to  1890  inclusive,  was  £3  8s.  lid.  per 
head  of  population,  excluding  Maoris. 
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It  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  rise  in  the  amount 
of  taxation  yielded  per  head  of  population  may  indicate  (outside  the 
question  of  increasing  the  rate  of  any  particulsur  tax  levied)  a  satis- 
factory condition  of  business,  as  showing  activity.  In  regard  to  the 
Customs,  notwithstanding  modifications  of  the  tariff  in  1895,  the 
value  of  the  imports  for  1901-1902  was  greater  than  for  1898-99, 
1899-1900,  or  1900-1901,  which  would  seem  to  show  greater  pur- 
chasing-power than  before,  and  that  profits  of  trade  would  still  allow 
of  a  large  amount  of  duty  being  paid.  The  quantity  of  stocks  in 
hand  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  two  years,  and  any  dis- 
turbance in  prices  during  the  period,  may  modify  the  above  argument. 

As  the  Maoris  contribute  somewhat  to  the  Customs  revenue,  an 
allowance  should  be  made  on  that  account  to  ascertain  more  cor- 
rectly the  amount  of  taxation  per  head  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
By  including  Maoris  the  Customs  and  excise  duties  per  head  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  would  be  reduced  by  Ss.  0|d.  for  the  year 
1901-1902.  If  this  amount  be  deducted  from  the  taxation  per  head 
given  for  that  year,  the  rate  would  be  reduced  from  £3  19s.  8d.  to 
£3  16s.  7^.  This  latter  rate  may  fairly  be  used  for  comparison  with 
the  rates  in  the  neighbouring  states. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  taxation  stated  for  the  year  1901-1902^ 
the  indirect  taxation — 1.6.,  Customs  and  excise  duties — amounted  to 
£2,291,349,  while  land  and  income  tax,  with  stamps  for  taxation^ 
yielded  £821,730,  which  constitutes  direct  taxation.  So  that  the 
colony  still  raises  74  per  cent,  of  its  revenue  from  taxation  by  means- 
of  the  indirect  method. 

A  table  of  the  Customs  tariff  is  given  in  detail  in  Part  I.  of  this- 
book  (pp.  83-99),  and  the  duties  leviable  upon  estates  of  deceased 
persons  on  page  410. 

Growth  of  Amount  paid  in  Income- tax. 

The  amounts  paid  by  way  of  income-tax,  under  a  uniform  rate 
of  taxation,  show  great  increase  year  by  year,  and  afford  satisfactory 
evidences  of  prosperity.  These  are  quoted  with  a  caution  in  regard 
to  the  figures  for  1892  to. 1895.  The  full  number  of  persons  properly 
liable  to  the  tax  may  not  have  been  ascertained  at  such  time. 

Income-tax  paid. 
£ 
1892-98  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  67,367 

. .  . .  7o,aOO 

89,891 
92,778 
106,504 
116,210 
115,480 
128,721 
. .      . .     17o,C)U«7 

179,397 

The  increase  from  1896-96  to  1901-1902  is  £86,619,  being  a  rate 
of  93*36  per  cent.,  while  the  population  increased  during  the  same 
period  by  12*32  per  cent. 


1893-94 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

1901-1902 
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Taxation  by  Local  Qoveming  Bodies, 

The  various  local  bodies  levied  taxation  during  the  year  ended 
dlst  March,  1901,  to  the  amount  of  £833,138,  or  £1  Is.  9d.  per  head 
of  European  population.  Of  the  total  sum,  £490,789  was  raised  by 
general  rates,  £243,235  by  special  and  separate  rates,  £81,561  by 
licenses,  and  £17,554  by  other  taxes. 

Taxation  in  Australasia, 

The  following  were  the  rates  of  General  Government  taxation 
per  head  of  population  in  Australasia  for  1900-1901,  specifying  the 
proportions  derived  from  Customs  and  other  taxes  : — 


state  or  Colony. 

Bate  of  Taxation  per  Head  of  Mean 
Population. 

Proportion 

of 
Taxation 

from 

Customs 

and  Excise 

Duties. 

Batioof 

Costonu 
to 

Castoms 
and  Excise. 

other  Taxes. 

Total. 

Valoe 
of  Impotti. 

£    8.  d. 

£  B.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

Percent. 

Per  Coot 

Queensland 

3    0    5 

0  18     3 

8  13     8 

82*08 

19-82 

New  South  Wales 

1    8  11 

0  16    8 

2    4    7 

64  95 

516 

Victoria 

2    2  10 

0  12     1 

2  14  11 

77-97 

10*82 

South  Australia 

1  16  11 

0  15    9 

2  12    8 

7007 

8-24 

Western  Australia 

5  10    2 

0  16    0 

6    6    2 

87-82 

1685 

Tasmania 

2  15    8 

0  17    8 

8  12    6 

7611 

22-40 

New  Zealand  (ez- 

2  18    9 

10    9 

8  19    6* 

74-47 

20-89 

cludiog  Maoris) 

*  Or,  including  the  Maoris,  £S  168. 4d.     See  remarks  ou  previoas  page. 

The  above  calculations,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  are 
taken  from  figures  published  in  Mr.  Goghlan's  "  Six  States  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand." 


SECTION  XXVI.— FINANCE- c(w<*nM«£i. 


SuBSBOTiON  C. — Public  Debt. 
Thb  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  on  the  31st  March,  1902,  was 
£52,966,447,  an  increase  of  £3,375,202  on  the  amount  owing  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  financial  year. 

The  folloy^iDg  table  states  the  debentures  and  stock  in  circula- 
^D  on  3l8t  March,  1902,  under  the  several  Loan  Acts  or  Ordin- 
ances of  the  Colonial  and  Provincial  Governments,  the  dates  when 
redeemable,  the  sinking  funds  accrued  in  respect  of  the  same,  and 
the  annual  charge  thereon  for  interest  and  sinking  fund : — 
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Net  Indebtedness :  Comparison  with  past  Years. 

The  net  public  debt,  after  deducting  the  accrued  sinking  fund 
(£1,128,816),  was  on  81st  March,  1902,  £61,837,681,  an  increase  of 
£3,279,880  during  the  yeax.  More  than  eight  years'  revenue,  ordin- 
ary and  territorial,  at  the  present  rate  would  thus  be  required  to  pay 
off  the  net  debt  of  the  colony.  The  net  indebtedness  per  head  of 
population  for  1901-1902  is  greater  than  in  1900-1901  by  £2  158.  6d. 
In  March,  1890,  it  stood  at  £60  5s.  3d.;  in  1891,  £59  lis.  lOd. 
in  1892,  £59  2s. ;  in  1893,  £58  2s.  7d. ;  in  1894,  £57  8s.  lOd. 
in  1895,  £57  9s.  9d.  ;  in  1896,  £60  2s.  4d. ;  in  1897,  £60  13s.  9d. 
in  1898,  £60  4s.  lid.;  in  1899,  £61  14s.  4d.;  in  1900,  £61  17s.  3d. 
in  1901,  £62  16s.  lOd. ;  and  in  1902,  £65  12s.  4d.  But,  when  con- 
sidering the  increase  of  the  amount  of  debt  per  head  as  a  burden 
on  the  people,  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  effect  of  conversions 
on  the  amounts  paid  by  way  of  charges  of  the  public  debt  out  of 
the  revenue  year  by  year.  Bemarks  on  this  subject  are  made,  and 
figures  given,  further  on,  under  the  head  of  interest  and  sinking 
funds ;  also  previously  under  revenue,  which  is  shown  to  have  been 
relieved  substantially  since  the  year  1890. 


Years  ended 
31st  March. 

Estimated 

or  Census 

Population. 

Amount  of 
Debentures 
and  Stock  in 
Circulation. 

Gross  In- 
debtedness 
per  He«kd  of 

European 
Population. 

Amount  of 

Sinking 

Fund 

aoorued. 

Net  In- 
debtedness. 

Net  In- 
debtedness 
per  Head  of 
European. 
Popnlation 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

£ 

£ 

£     8.    d. 

1890  .. 

618,657 

38,667,950 

62  10     1 

1,386,185 

37,281,765 

60    6    3 

1891  .. 

626,658 

38,830,850 

61  19     4 

1,487,042 

37.343,308 

59  11  10 

1892  .. 

637,472 

38,713,068 

60  14     8 

1,037,862 

37,675,206 

69    2    0 

1893  .. 

656,187 

39,257,840 

59  16    7 

1,113,770 

38,144,070 

58    2    7 

1894  .. 

676,747 

39,826,415 

58  17    0 

951,924 

38,874,491 

67    8  10 

1895  .. 

689,475 

40,386,964 

58  11    6 

751,932 

39,635,032 

57    9    9 

1896  .. 

703,187 

43,060.780 

61     4    5 

778,891 

42,271,889 

60    2    4 

1897  .. 

717,649 

44,366,618 

61  16    5 

814,294 

43,552,324 

60  13    9 

1898  .. 

731,713 

44,963,424 

61    9    0 

881.908 

44,081,521 

60    4  11 

1899  .. 

746,673 

46,988,006 

62  17     3 

867,279 

46,080,727 

61  14    4 

1900  .. 

758,616 

47,874,452 

63    2    2 

944,375 

46,930.077 

61  17    3 

1901  .. 

772,719 

49.591,245 

64    3    7 

1,033.494 

48,557,751 

62  16  10 

1902  .. 

789,994 

52.966,447 

67    0  11 

1,128,816 

51,837,681 

65  li^    4 

The  debt  of  the  colony  as  above  stated  does  not  include  the  un- 
paid loans  raised  by  the  several  local  bodies,  amountiitg  at  the  end  of 
March,  1901,  to  £7,563,069,  of  which  sum  £5,510,800  was  raised 
outside  the  colony.  These  are  referred  to  in  dealing  with  the 
finance  of  local  bodies. 

Increase  of  Gross  Public  Debt, 

The  increase  of  the  gross  public  debt  since  the  31st  March,  1891 » 
amounts  to  £14,136,097.  A  schedule  of  items  composing  this  sum  is 
subjoined.  It  shows  the  purposes  to  which  the  money  raised  has  been 
or  is  being  devoted.  The  second  largest  item  is  £2,740,000  raised  for 
advances  to  settlers,  which  represents  investments  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  bearing  interest  and  lent  on  continually  improving  security, 
the  principal  being  repaid  by  instalments. 

Other  items  which  may  be  considered  to  represent  interest- 
bearing  investments  are  those  ander  the  heads  ''  Land  Settlement," 
**  Native  Land  Purchases,"  *'  Loans  to  Local  Bodies,"  •'  Lands  Im- 
provement," *'N.Z.  Consols,"  and  '*Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred 
Shares." 

Gross  Publio  Debt,  31st  Maroh,  1902  . .  . .        52,966,447 

dlst  Maroh,  1891  . .  . .        88,830,350 

Inorease  ..  ..  £14,136,097 

Native  Land  Purohases         . .  649 ,  700 
Land  Settlement  (inoluding  Oheviot)  . .  2,772,716 

Loans  to  Looal  Bodies  ..  1,419,100 

Lands  Improvement  500,000 

Advanoes  to  Settlers  ..2,740,000 

Bank  of  N.Z.  Preferred  Shares  . .      500,000 

N.Z.  Consols            ..             ..  ..      468,324 

District  Railways     ..  47,000 

Publio  Works  ..4,585,000 

Inorease  by  Conversions  654,229                       , 

Sinking  Fund  Aooretions  ..  1,464,700 

Naval  and  Military  Settlers  . .  27,226 

Government  Aooident  Insurance  . .          2,000 

Advanoes  to  Dairy  Companies  . .          1,781            £ 


Le88  Redemptions — 
Consolidated  Stock  Act,  1884«  De- 
bentures    ..  ..  ..  1,260,420 

Other  Debentures  ..  ..       435,259 


15,831,776 


1,695,679 


Total  net  increase  . .  . .      £14 ,  136 ,  097 

Interest  and  SinktTig  Fund. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  outstanding  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
March,  1902— viz.,  £52.966,447— more  than  thirty-three  millions 
sterling  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.,  over  ten  millions 
sterling  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  more  than  eight  millions  sterling  at  3 
per  cent.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  interest  payable  on  the 
complete  public  debt : — 

Bates  of  Interest.  ^'"«««»*  **/***  ^^ 

6   percent.    ..  ..  ..  ..  56,000 


5  per  cent. 
4}  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
3}  per  cent. 
3}  per  oent. 
3   per  oent. 


609,400 

52,900 

33,427,852 

349,000 

10,438,338* 

8,032,957 


Total  ..  ..  £52,966,447 


*  Including  ;e465,000  on  whioh  the  interest  paid  was  one  qoartor  per  oent.  over  teak 
rate :  varying  rate,  averaging  3)  per  cent. 
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The  total  amount  of  interest  payable  to  bondholders  on  the  fall 
amount  of  the  public  debt  as  quoted  above  is  £1,992,743,  which 
gives  an  average  rate  of  £3  15s.  3d.  per  £100.  On  the  totaJ  public 
debt  outstanding  on  the  31st  March,  1891,  the  average  interest 
charge  was  £4  10s.  3d.  per  £100.  During  the  period  1891-1902, 
therefore,  the  average  rate  is  found  to  have  declined  nesurly  17  per 
cent. 

The  above  refers  to  interest  payable  to  bondholders  only,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sinking-fund  requirements,  which  are  included 
in  the  whole  annual  charge  of  the  public  debt. 

The  actual  payments  during  eight  years  for  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  are  shown  hereunder,  to- 
gether with  the  percentage  of  ordinary  and  territorial  revenue 
absorbed  by  the  public  debt  charges : — 


^w^^.^ 

AmouDta  actually  paid  for  Interest  and  Sinking 
Fond  out  of  the  Oonsolidated  Fund. 

Bate 
per  Head 
of 
Mean 
Popula- 
tion. 

Percentage 

of 
Beyenue 

zear 

ended  .Tint 
ICarch. 

PubUc  Debt. 

Treasury 
Bills. 

Total. 

absorbed 

by 

Public 

Interest. 

Sinking 
Fund. 

Total. 

Interest. 

Debt 
Obargea. 

1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 

1,619,925 
1,602,933 
1,630,577 
1,668,697 
1,689,749 
1,674,618 
1,671,552 
1,722,819 

£ 

57,979 
41,183 
41,858 
43,380 
44,651 
46,073 
46,364 
47,724 

1,677,904 
1,644,116 
1,672,435 
1,712,077 
1,734,400 
1,720,691 
1,717,916 
1,770,543 

£ 

38,985 
39,659 
37,034 
29,336 
33,068 
28,703 
27,700 
33,396 

£ 

1,716,889 
1,683,775 
1,709,469 
1,741.413 
1,767,468 
1,749,394 
1,745,616 
1,803,939 

jB    B.     d. 
2  10    3 
2    8    4 
2    8    2 
2    8    1 
2    7  10 
2    6    6 
2    5    6 
2    6    2 

88*96 
36*96 
35-62 
34-28 
33-61 
3107 
29-83 
29*80 

NoTS.— The  alteration  made  in  1894-05  of  the  system  which  previously  obtained  in 
dealing  with  the  drawing  loan  of  1807  has  affected  the  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the 
last  eight  years  with  those  preceding.  The  total  amount  actually  paid  for  interest  and 
sinking  fond  in  188&-90  was,  under  the  old  system,  jei,887.602.  The  figures  for  each  of  the 
ye^ra  ended  March,  1890  to  1894  inclusive,  will  be  found  in  the  Year-book  for  1899. 

The  above  amounts  shown  as  interest  and  sinking  fund  do  not 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  paid  by  the 
Government  in  respect  of  moneys  raised  by  the  issue  of  loans. 
Thus  in  respect  of  loans  raised  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts, 
the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Acts,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Cheviot  Estate,  the  interest,  although  made  a  charge  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  is  recovered  from  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
leasing  of  the  lands,  or  from  instalments  paid  by  borrowers.  The 
amount  of  interest  thus  charged  and  recovered  during  last  yeax  was 
£148,691.  Such  interest  does  not  become  a  burden- upon  the  tax- 
payer, and  consequently  is  not  included  in  the  figures  upon  which 
the  rate  per  head  of  mean  population  is  calculated. 

The  amount  actually  paid  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  1901-1902  was  £68,323  more  than 
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that  for  the  previous  year,  and  the  rate  of  chsurge  per  head  of 
population  increased  somewhat. 

The  lowering  of  the  burden  on  the  revenue  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  by  the  lessened  charges  of  the  public  debt  is  shown  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table. 

The  securities  in  which  the  sinking  funds  were  held  as  on  the 
Slst  March,  1902,  are  specified  in  the  statement  following : — 

Statbhsmt  of  the  Sbcubitibs  in  which  the  SnfKiNO  Funds  of  the  BeT«nJ 

Loans  were  invested  on  the  Slat  March,  1902. 

Investmeuts  in —  £       s.    d. 

New  Zealand  5-per-cent.  Dehentnres 
»  4i-per-cent.  Debentures 

«  S^-per-cent.  Debentures 

»  4-per-cent.  Inscribed  Stock  . . 

„  S^-per-cent.  Inscribed  Stock . . 

Ck)unty  of  Tauranga  5-per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Brunner  6-per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Hokitiica  6-per-cent.  Debentures 

Borough  of  Patea  4^-per-cent.  Debentures  . . 

BoroUgh  of  Tauranga  5-per-cent.  Debentures 

Westport  Harbour  Board  4-percent.  Debentures 

Waimakariri-Ashley  Water-supply  Board  5-per-oent. 
Debentures  . . 

Wellington  and  Manawatn  Railway  Company  5- per- 
cent. Debentures 

Gk>yemment    Loans    to    Local    Bodies   d^-per-oent. 
Debentures  .. 

Land  for  Settlements  4-per-oent.  Debentures 

Mortgages 

New  South  Wales  4-per.cent.  Debentures   . . 

New  South  Wales  4-per-cent.  Stock 

New  South  Wales  S^-per-oent.  Stock 

New  South  Wales  3-per-cent.  Stock 

Victoria  4- per- cent.  Debentures     .. 

Victoria  4-per-cent.  Stock 

Victoria  8}-per-cent.  Stock 

Victoria  3-percent.  Stock 

South  AustrcJia  4-per-cent.  Debentures 

South  Australia  4-per-cent.  Stock  . . 

South  Australia  S^-per-cent.  Stock 

South  Australia  8-per-cent.  Stock  . . 

Canada  4-per-cent.  Debentures 

Canada  4-per-cent.  Stock 

Canada  S^-per-cent.  Stock 

Canada  8- per- cent.  Stock 

Canada  2^  per-cent.  Stock 

Tasmania  3- per-cent.  Stock 

Ceylon  3- per- cent.  Stock  .. 

Leeds  Corporation  3-per-cent.  Stock 


Cash  balance  on  Slst  March,  1902 
Total 


8,470  0 

0 

1,700  0 

0 

1,250  0 

0 

129,754  19 

6 

2,671  8 

7 

60  0 

0 

840  0 

0 

1,860  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

200  0 

0 

550  0 

0 

320  0 

0 

540  0 

0 

400  0 

0 

2,060  0 

0 

82,700  0 

0 

20,800  0 

0 

5,486  6 

7 

84,269  13 

4 

66,286  14 

7 

15,000  0 

0 

43,233  17 

4 

83,341  9 

6 

27,158  9  10 

24,700  0 

0 

4,851  0 

5 

38,068  11 

6 

114,819  12 

6 

18,200  0 

0 

60,000  0 

0 

84,022  11 

8 

33,226  12 

3 

18,666  15 

11 

4,124  13 

4 

6,000  0 

0 

14,000  0 

0 

989,732  11 

10 

189,083  10 

0 

1,128,816  1 

10 
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Flotation  of  Loans, 

Of  the  gross  public  debt  of  the  colony  outstanding  on  31st 
March,  1902,  £46,430,126  was  raised  in  London,  £181,600  in 
Australia,  and  £6,354,721  in  New  Zealand ;  and  of  the  total  amount 
£43,812,750  was  held  as  inscribed  stock,  and  £9,153,697  in  the 
form  of  debentures.     Details  are  given  hereunder  : — 


Kind  of  stock. 
Debentures 
Inscribed  stock 

Total 


LondoD. 

3,085,700 
43,844,426 


Floated  in 

Australia.    New  Zealand.  Total. 

181,600        5,886,397  9,153.697 

468,324  43,812,760 


46,430,126        181,600        6,354,721      62,966,447 


Prices  of  New  Zealand  Stock. 

The  highest  and  lowest  London  prices  for  the  New  Zealand 
4,  3^,  and  3  per  cent,  stock,  taken  over  a  range  of  thirteen  years,^ar6 
quoted : — 

Quotations,  New  Zealand  Stock. 


Year. 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


4-per-cent8. 

3i-per 

cents. 

3-per-cent8. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest:  Lowes 

104i 

96J 

•  • 

•  • 

109J 

991 

•  • 

•  • 

1094 

102J 

98f 
98| 

93} 

107^ 

100 

91J 

106| 

100 

98 

914 

107i 
109J 

97 

974 

90 

1051 

103i 

96} 

113i 

1058 

1074 

100 

95}    91 

118| 

106J 

110| 

1014 

1034    90 

117 

112| 

111 

104} 

102    994 

116} 

108 

109i 

108 

1014    964 

116i 

1061 

109 

102 

99}    94} 

113:: 

109 

106} 

1031 

984    95} 

1151 

110} 

109} 

1044 

994    934 

Prices  of  Australasian  Stock, 

The  prices  of  stock  of  Australasia  in  London  for  the  years  189S 
and  1897  show  the  position  as  affected  by  the  financial  and  banking 
crisis  in  the  former  year,  and  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place 
since  1893  and  as  late  as  1897  : — 


state  or  Oolony. 


Year  «heti  i 

Stock 
Redeemable. 


Prices,  1898.» 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Prices,  1897. 


Highest.    Lowest. 


4-PBB-CBNTS. 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
Soath  Australia 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania   . . 
New  Zealand 


1915-24 

1933 

1920 

1917-86 

1934 

1911t 

1929 


103| 

111 

103J 

1058 

107i 

102f 

1071 


89 
97* 
95 
93 
102 
97J 
97 


116 

123i 

116 

114i 

123i 

110 

117 


111 

117i 

lllj 

lllj 

120 

105 

112ft 


*  Figures  taken  from  Victorian  Year-book,  1894. 
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State  or  Colony. 


Ye&r  when 

Stock 
Redeemable. 


Prices,  1803.* 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Prices,  1807. 


Highest.  I  Lowest. 


3iP]i:a-0BNT8. 


Queensland 
New  South  Wales 
Victoria 
South  Australia 
Tasmania  .. 
New  Zealand 


1924 

92^ 

75 

loet 

1924 

97i 

83i 

llli 

1923 

93i 

79t 

1088 

1939 

96 

85i 

113} 

1920-40: 

96 

84 

llli 

1940 

97J 

90 

111 

1041 
1071 
104} 
10^ 
105) 
1041 


*  Figures  taken  from  Victorian  Tear-book,  18M.  f  Bate  for  week  ending  19th  May. 

^ime  of  Australian  banking  crisis.  t  At  any  time  on  or  after  1st  January,  1980,  on 

giving  twelve  months'  notice. 

PtiMic  Debt  of  Australasia, 

The  following  figures,  which,  with  the  exception  of  those  for 
New  Zealand,  are  tc^en  from  Mr.  Goghlan's  Australasian  Statistics, 
show  the  public  debt  of  each  State  or  colony  in  1901 : — 


state  or  Colony. 

Date. 

Public  Debt. 

Debt 
per  Head 

Fixed  Debt 

Floating 
Debt. 

TotaL 

of 
Popolatioii 

<)ueen8land 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

South  Austraha  . . 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

30  June,  1901 
30  June,  1901 
30  June,  1901 
30  June,  1901 

30  June,  1901 

31  Deo.,  1900 
31  Mar.,  1901 

36,849,314 
61,479,662 
53,071,047 
26,423,805 
11,709,430 
8,611,005 
49,591,245 

1,000 
5,881,584 
2,335,071 

.  • 
1,000,000 

•  • 

•  • 

36,850,314 
67,361,246 
55,406,118 
26,423,805 
12,709,430 
8,511,005 
49,591,245 

J     s.     d. 
73  19    2 

49     7    3 

46  5    1 
73    2    6 
67  14    6 

47  17    8 
64    3    7* 

*  As  shown  preyioosly  (see  page  4ro),  the  amount  of  aoorned  sinking  fund  rednoee  thii 
by  £1  6s.  9d.  per  head. 

The  amount  of  indebtedness  per  head  of  population  in  June,  1901, 
in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and  Queensland  was  thus 
greater  than  that  for  New  Zealand  in  Maxch,  1901. 

Public  Works  in  New  Zealand, 

The  burden  of  a  public  debt  depends  greatly  on  the  measure  in 
which  it  is  expended  on  reproductive  works,  and  on  the  degree  of 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  people.    The  generally  rugged  character 
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of  this  country,  and  the  natural  difficulties  appertaining  to  the  sites 
of  many  of  the  towns,  soon  necessitated  a  large  outlay  on  roads  and 
public  works.  The  need  was  fully  recognised,  and  to  some  extent 
met,  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  which  have  justly  received 
great  credit  for  their  far-seeing  and  liberal  exertions.  A  great  deal 
of  road-making,  often  of  a  very  costly  chaxacter,  was  accomplished, 
harbour  and  other  improvements  begun,  and  immigration  encou- 
raged. Some  railways  were  made  in  Canterbury,  Otago,  and  South- 
land. The  City  of  Christchurch  and  the  Canterbury  Plains  were 
<M>nnected  with  the  Port  of  Lyttelton  by  a  railway,  which  required 
the  construction  of  a  long  and  very  costly  tunnel  through  the  inter- 
vening range  of  hills.  In  Otago  private  enterprise,  backed  by  the 
guarantee  of  the  Provincial  Government,  built  a  railway  from  Dun-, 
edin  to  Port  Chalmers,  and  some  miles  of  line  were  made  in  South- 
land from  the  Town  of  Invercaxgill  into  the  interior ;  but  no  general 
and  comprehensive  scheme  of  public  works  could  be  carried  out 
by  the  separate  exertions  of  the  Provincial  Governments.  In  1870, 
therefore,  the  General  Government  brought  forwaxd  its  public- works 
and  inmiigration  pohcy,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  loan  of 
ten  millions  for  the  construction  of  main  trunk  railways,  roads,  and 
other  public  works  of  importance  to  the  colony  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  for  the  promotion  of  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  the  expendi- 
ture to  be  spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  policy  was 
accepted  by  the  Legislature,  and  embodied  in  "The  Immigration 
and  Public  Works  Act,  1870." 

The  demands  for  local  railways  and  other  works  soon  caused  the 
original  proposals  to  be  exceeded,  and  entailed  an  expenditure 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  and  to  a  fax  greater  amount  than  was 
originally  contemplated.  Although  many  of  the  works  undertaken 
have  been  directly  unremunerative,  yet  the  effect  of  the  policy  as  a 
whole  has  been  largely  to  develop  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and 
to  increase  enormously  the  value  of  landed  property ;  land  in  parts 
which  before  the  construction  of  railways  was  valued  at  from  £1  to 
£2  per  acre  having  been  subsequently  sold  at  prices  varying  from 
£10  to  £20  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  railway  and  telegraph  lines 
yield  a  revenue  which  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  interest  on  their 
cost  after  paying  working-expenses. 

Utilisation  of  Monsy  composing  Public  Debt, 

A  statement  is  supplied,  based  on  figures  taken  from  the  Colonia 
Treasurer's  Budget  of  1897  (to  which  the  necessary  additions  have 
been  made),  showing  the  purposes  for  which  the  money  forming  the 
public  debt  of  the  colony  was  raised  or  voted. 

But  the  amounts  in  the  items  must  be  regarded  as  only  approxi- 
mations to  the  actual  facts.  The  information  is  merely  indicative  of 
the  truth,  and  is  a  revision  of  what  was  given  in  the  Year-book,  1899, 
which  was  found  to  be  not  as  near  to  correctness  as  possible  in 
places. 
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Public  Debt  op  New  Zealand,  Mabch,  1902,  showiho  appboxivatklt  thi 

AHOUirre  BAI8ED  OB  VOTED  UKDBB  VABIOU8  HEADS,  ABBANOED  IS  TbRXB  ClA88E& 


a.)  Railways 

Lands  improvement  (roads  and  bridges) 

Public  works  and  buildings 

Land-purobases    . . 

Immigration 

Maori  war 

Defence 

Telegraphs 

Goldfields  and  ooal-mines  . 

Lighthouses  and  harbours. 

Tourist  and  health  resorts  . 
(6.)  Advances  to  settlers 

Loans  to  local  bodies 

Purchase  of  lands  for  settlement 


OnSl8tlfar^.l9QL 

M 

17, 421, 000* 

5,193,000 

4,014,000 

2,183,000 

2,459,000 

2,357,000 

1,816,000 

900,000 

756,000 

512,000 

12,000 

2,740,000 

1,698,000 

2,772,000 

500,000 

470,000 


7,163,000 


Bank  of  New  Zealand  preferred  shares 
New  Zealand  Consols  deposits 
(c.)  Deficiencies  in  revenue,  charges  and  expenses 

of  raising  loans,  provincial  liabilities,  and  • 

miscellaneous  expenditure 

•  NoTB.— Only  a  portion  of  expenditure  of  old  Proyinoial  GoTemmentB  on  railwayt 
became  public  debt  of  the  colony.  The  total  expenditure  on  rail  wave  (Provincial  Rod 
General  Government)  to  3l8t  March,  1002,  was  over  nineteen  millions  sterling,  wfaicb 
includes  ;ei.l04,281  spent  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  of  which  £8Sl4i6e  was  for  tbe 
Dunedin  and  Port  Chalmers  line. 

It  will  be  found  that  on  the  3l8t  March,  1902,  out  of  a  total 
debt  of  £52,966,447  the  amounts  allocated  for  services  formed 
approximately  the  following  proportions  of  the  whole  : — 

PerCsBt. 

For  Maori  war  4-45 

»    Defence..  3*4$ 

•  Telegraphs  1-70 
.    Goldfields  and ooal-mines..  14$ 

•  Lighthouses  and  harbours  0*97 
.    Tourist  and  health  resorts  (H)S 

The  total  sum  is  divided  into  three  classes  in  the  table,  of  which 
(a)  is  composed  of  the  various  services  above  referred  to,  and  the 
total  of  which  forms  71*07  per  cent,  of  the  whole  debt  in  1902. 
Glass  (b)  consists  of  moneys  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  invest- 
ments, being  15*41  per  cent,  of  the  t<2tal ;  (c)  moneys  paid  away  in 
charges  and  expenses  of  raising  loans,  also  to  meet  deficiencies  of 
revenue,  besides  old  provincial  liabilities,  and  miscellaneous  expen- 
diture, forming  13-52  per  cent,  of  the  debt. 

The  figures  given  as  to  railways  do  not  include  all  the  sums 
spent  by  the  Provincial  Governments,  as  stated,  in  the  note  to 
the  table,  nor  do  the  figures  in  some  other  items  agree  with  those 
given  elsewhere,  made  up  from  tables  showing  the  expenditure 
out  of  the  Public  Works  Fund,  which,  as  previously  explained,  is 
augmented  by  contributions  from  the  Oonsolidated  Revenue  Ac- 
count. 


Per  Cent. 

Poi 

'  Railways 

32-91 

m 

Lands  improvement  (roads 

and  bridges)     . . 

9-82 

m 

Public  works  and  buildings 

7-68 

m 

Land- purchases  . . 

412 

m 

Immigration 

4-64 

PUBLIC    DEBT. 
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ExpendiPure  out  of  The  Public  Works  Fund. 

The  net  expenditure,  under  all  heads,  of  the  Public  Works  Fund 
from  1870  to  tne  Slat  March,  1902,  can  be  given  correctly,  but  this 
fund,  as  stated  previously,  is  not  altogether  composed  of  money 
charged  to  the  public  debt.  It  had  received  £32,717,368  from 
loans  and  £4,167,591  by  way  of  receipts  in  aid  on  the  latter  date. 
The  money  received  by  way  of  aid  included  £3,205,000,  transferred 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  during  the  last  eleven  financial  years, 
out  of  surplus  revenue  Thirty-six  millions  sterling  were  spent 
since  the  year  1870  up  to  March  last,  and  the  items  given  below 
exhibit  the  nature  of  the  works,  &c.,  with  amount  for  each. 

Nbt  Expehditurb  op  Public  Wobks  Fund  fboh  1870  to  SIst  Maboh,  1902. 


Expenditure  on — 

£ 

Immigration 

■  •                         • 

2,147,859 

Public  Works,  Dapartmental 

1 

•  •                         • 

477,087 

Railways,  including  Surveys  of  New  Lines 

18,501,967 

Roads 

5,966,209 

Land-purchases 

1,983,231 

Development  of  Qoldfields  . . 

701,679 

Telegraph  Extension 

937,887 

Public  Buildings    . . 

.. 

2,655,249 

Lighthouses,  Harbour-works,  and  Defences    . 

977,772 

Contingent  Defence 

•  •                         • 

696,886 

Rates  on  Native  Lands 

•  •                         • 

64,797 

Thermal  Springs    . . 

•  •                        • 

14,600 

Tourist  and  Health  Resorts 

•  ■                         • 

11,260 

Lands  Improvement 

•  •                        • 

1,741 

Charges  and  Expenses  of  raising 

Loans 

1,068,391 

Coal-mines 

•  •                        • 

10,835 

Inte^st  and  Sinking  Fund  . . 

•  •                         • 

•  •                         • 

218,500 

Total 

.    £96,430,900 

Expenditure  on  Railways. 

The  railway  expenditure  during  each  of  six  quinquennial  periods 
and  for  the  years  ended  31st  March,  1901  and  1902,  since  the 
initiation  of  the  public-works  policy  has  been  : — 

£ 
..       3,575,862 


1st  July,  1870,  to  30th  June.  1875    . . 
Ist  July,  1875,  to  3l8t  March,  1880  . . 
1st  April,  1880,  to  31st  March,  1885 
1st  April,  1885,  to  Slst  March,  1890 
Ist  April,  1890,  to  3l8t  March,  1895 
Ist  April,  1895,  to  31st  March,  1900 

Ist  April,  1900,  to  Slst  March,  1901 
Ist  April,  1901,  to  Slst  March,  1902 

Total 


..  4,919,712 
..  3,120,680 
..  2,308,319 
978,498 
..       1,547,732 

717,723 
..       1,383,941 

..  £18,501,967 
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New  Zealand's  expenditure  on  railways  is,  with  one  excep- 
tion, that  of  Tasmania,  the  lowest  per  head  of  the  popolaticm  of 
any  of  the  Australian  States.  The  next  table  shows  the  cost  of 
railway-works,  the  mileage,  the  average  cost  per  mile,  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  cost  per  head  of  the  population  in  New  Zealand  and 
the  several  States  referred  to : — 


state  or  Colony. 


Ye&r  ended 


jCost  of  Con- 

stmction 

of  Open 

Lines. 


Ayeragei 
No.  of 

MUes  of 
Line 
open. 


'^«    Bstinmted 
Jss   Population 

< 


Cost  per 

He^dof 

Popalatkm 


Queensland 

Kew  South  Wales 

Viotoria 

South  Australia* 

West'n  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   . . 


80  June, 
SO  June, 
30  June, 

80  June, 

30  June, 

31  Dec, 

81  Mar., 


1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1902 


£ 

M 

19,739,495 

2,801 

7,047 

38,932,781 

2,818 

13,682 

40,145,404 

3,228 

12,402 

14,826,765 

1,882 

7,613 

7,098,239 

1.355 

5,239 

3,659,069 

445 

8,389 

18,170,722 

2,227 

8,159 

iM     s. 

,89239  5 
,41028 
,175:33  _ 
,604^  10 
,660^7  16 
.97921  3 


d. 

0 
9  10 
6    9 


502, 
1,366, 
1.204, 

362, 

187, 

172, 

833,177121  16    Sf 


3 
6 
1 


I 


*  Including  Northern  Territory.       I  Maoris  included. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  cost  per  head  of  population  for  rail- 
way-construction is  shown  to  have  been  between  thirty- three  and 
thirty-eight  pounds  sterling  in  the  States  of  Victoria  and  Western 
AustraHa ;  over  thirty-nine  pounds  in  South  Australia  and  Queens- 
land ;  in  New  South  Wales  it  was  over  twenty-eight  pounds ;  but 
in  New  Zealand  the  cost  has  been  nearly  twenty-two  pounds,  and  in 
Tasmania  a  little  over  twenty-one  pounds,  per  head  of  population. 


SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The    Assets    Realisation   Board. 

On  page  402  reference  is  made  to  the  establishment  of  an  Assets 
Realisation  Board  for  the  purchase,  in  connection  with  the  afifairs  of 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  of  all  the  assets  of  the  Estates  Company 
and  of  the  Auckland  Agricultural  Company. 

The  General  Manager  reports  that  during  the  year  ended 
31st  March  last  (1902)  sales  to  the  extent  of  £139,898  have  been 
made,  an  increase  of  £38,187  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  Of 
the  total  value  (£139,898)  £117,116  represents  country  and  £22,782 
town  lands. 

The  sales  for  the  period  1895-1902,  including  stock,  show  a 
total  of  £825,180  received. 

On  31st  March,  1902,  the  proportion  of  total  sales  from  time  of 
starting  to  the  book-cost  of  all  estates  (£2,731,706)  was  30*2 ;  and 
to  land-tax  valuation,  plus  10  per  cent,  for  sundry  properties,  with 
the  manager's  valuation  for  station  properties  (which  together  total 
£1,895,179),  it  was  43-53  per  cent. 

Particulars  of  operations  are — 

Sales  of  properties  finally  realised,  1895-1902  (inolnd-         £ 
ing  stock)      ..  ..  ..  ..     405,527 

Properties  partially  realised,  1895-1902       . .  . .    419 ,658 

£825,180 


The  book-cost  of  the  estates  in  respect  of  which  the  sales  were 
finally  closed  was  £604,393.  These  properties  are  shown  above  to 
have  realised  £405,527-,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  £198,866,  including 
the  realisation  expenses,  <fec. 

The  localities  of  the  sales  are  as  follows  : — 


Estates. 

Farms. 

Town 
Sections. 

Suburban 
Sections. 

£ 

Aucklaiid 

5 

149 

608 

263 

258,615 

Canterbury 

3 

73 

19 

63 

235,650 

Hawke*8  Bay 

2 

• . 

9 

a  • 

104,140 

Oiago  .. 

2 

9 

565 

124 

67,540 

Marlborough 

1 

4 

65 

6 

20,414 

Wellington 

•  •               •  • 

17 

31 

1 

89,631 

770,990 
Proceeds :  realisation  of  sundry  assets  7,868 

Stock  sales  on  properties  finally  realised  46,322 


£825,180 


Special  Banking  Legislation. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Banking  Acts  under  which  guarantees  have  been 
given  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  will  be  found  on 
pages  400  to  403  ante. 
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I. — Progbbss  op  thb  CoiiOnt,  Yeahs  1901  and  1891. 

SumULRT. 

1901.  180L  Ixmtmm' 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)     ..        772,719         626,658        146,061 
Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value    ..  ..  (1902)    £94.847.727    75.787.895  19,059,882 

Value  of  improvements  »        £59.968.405    46.965,297  18.608,108 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings  (in  cultivation)        ..     No.  '63,982  38,088        *25,899 

Total  area  (including  sown 
grasses  and  land  in  faHow. 
but  excluding  gardens  and 
orchards  (44,520  acres)  and 
plantations  of   forest    trees 

(48,770  acres)  in  1901  ..     Acres    13,083,971      8,462,495    4,681,476 

In  crops      ..  ..  «         1,407,846      1,285,768        122,078 

In  sown  grasses  .       11,620,178      6,966,218    4,653,960 

In  fallow    ..  «  55,947  210,509     -154,562 

Live-stock — 

Horses  ..  ..No.  279,672  211,040  68.6S3 

GatUe  «  1,361,784  881,831        529.958 

Dairy  cows  (included  abova)  . .        .  381,498  906,906        174.566 

Sheep  «         20,233,099    16,753,752    8,479,317 

Auckland  Pbovikcial  District,  1901*1891. 

lOOL  18QL  InereMa 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)    ..         175,988  133,159  42,779 
Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value   ..             ..   (1902)    £15,462,182  12,196,424  8,865,756 

Value  of  improvements                   «        £11,444,807  8,830,892  2,618.915 
Land  in  cultivation — 


Holdings 

»   m                                  •    • 

No. 

•15,994 

8,608 

•f.386 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land 

in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,168,913 

1,165,441 

1,003,472 

In  crops 

•  •                         •  « 

• 

109.921 

70,038 

99,883 

In  sown  grasses 

•  •                         •  • 

• 

2.044.019 

1,060,741 

988,ire 

In  fallow    . . 

•  •                         •  • 

• 

15,973 

34,662 

-18,689 

Live-stock — 

Horses 

•  •                         •  • 

No. 

73.653 

42,826 

30,837 

Cattle 

•  •                         •  • 

ar 

370,269 

234.306 

135,968 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

m 

75,436 

46.182 

29,854 

Sheep 

•  •                         •  • 

m 

2,116,594 

1.500,102 

616,492 

NoTB.— The  minns  sign  (— )  signifies  decrease. 

*  The  comparison  is  not  quite  a  fair  one,  as  in  1901,  holdings  of  exaoUjr  one  seze  is 
extent,  and  certain  holdings  occupied  by  Maoris,  have  been  incladed  by  the  Oeputment 
of  Agricnltare,  which  was  not  done  in  1891. 
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Tabanaki  Pboyinoial  Distbiot,  1901-1891. 


• 

1901. 

1801. 

Increase. 

Population  ceDsas  (ezolusive  of  Maons) 

37,866 

22,066 

15,790 

Valae  of  land  and  improvements- 

Unimproved  value   . . 

(1902) 

£6,288,766 

2,982,644 

3,306,110 

Value  of  improvements 

m 

£3,783,896 

1,529,046 

2,264,861 

Land  in  onltivation — 

Holdings     .. 

No. 

•4,389 

2,604 

•1,886 

Total     area    Hncluding   sown 
grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

781,686 

308,072 

473,614 

In  crops 

m 

21,626 

15,880 

6,245 

In  sown  grasses 

m 

769,601 

291,471 

468,130 

In  fallow     . . 

• 

460 

1,221 

-761 

Live-stock — 

Horses        • . 

No. 

18,821 

10,916 

7,906 

Cattle 

— 

224,970 

103,366 

121,614 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

m 

83,268 

26,951 

56,317 

Sheep 

m 

664,892 

240,471 

323,921 

Hawkb'8  Bay  Pbovincial  Distbict,  1901-1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

Increase. 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)    . . 

36,424 

28,506 

6.918 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value   . . 

(1902) 

£8,047,463 

6,704,820 

1,342,633 

Value  of  improvements 

• 

£4,609,879 

3,864,044 

646,836 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings 

No. 

•3,163 

1,913 

•1,240 

Total     area   including    sown 
grasses  ana  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

1,844,171 

1,086,464 

768,717 

In  crops 

* 

30,848 

36,218 

-6,370 

In  sown  grasses 

• 

1,812,113 

1,021,277 

790,836 

In  fallow    . . 

m 

1,210 

27,969 

-26,749 

Live-stock — 

Horses         .  •             .  • 

No. 

19,610 

13,480 

6,030 

Cattle 

m 

116,642 

66,009 

60,633 

Dairy  oows  (included  above)  . . 

m 

14,668 

9,039 

6,529 

Sheep          . . 

m 

3,298,421 

2,668,893 

629,628 

Wbllikqton  Pbovikcial  Distbict,  1901-1891. 

1901. 

1801. 

Increase. 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)    . . 

141,364 

97,726 

43.629 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value    . . 

(1902)  £19,824,495 

12,466,612 

7.367,883 

Value  of  improvements 

.       £14,078,608 

8,874,970 

6,203,538 

Land  in  cultivaUon — 

Holdings     .  • 

No. 

•10,637 

6,806 

•4,729 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,637,328 

1,608,687 

1,128,736 

In  crops 

m 

87,266 

63,313 

23,943 

In  sown  grasses 

m 

2,648,418 

1,440,893 

1,107,626 

In  fallow    . . 

m 

1,649 

4,381 

-2,732 

Live-stock — 

Horses         • .             .  •             •  • 

No. 

44,693 

30,642 

14,061 

Cattle 

m 

294,439 

165,466 

138,973 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

m 

83,488 

30,616 

62,873 

Sneep          . .                            . . 

m 

4,239,638 

2.760.461 

1,489.077 

NoTB.— The  minus  sign  (— )  denotes  decrease. 
*  See  note  on  page  484. 
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Mablbobouqh,  -Nklsoh,  and  Wsstlamd  Pbovincial  D18TBICT8,  1901-1891. 


Popalation  census  (ezclasi  ve  of  Maoris) — 
Marlboroagh  rroyinoial  District 

1901, 
13,326 

ItiOL 
12,964 

InereMCb 
863 

Nelson  Provincial  District 

37,916 

35,154 

2,761 

Westland  Provincial  District 

14,506 

15,929 

-1,423 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value  . . 

(1902) 

£7,280,689 

7,395,687 

•-164,948 

Value  of  improvements 

m 

£4,049,036 

3,555,449 

498,567 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    . . 

No. 

•6,223 

3,200 

•2.02s 

Total    area   (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

927,210 

475,860 

451,350 

In  crops     . . 

m 

70,481 

55,431 

16,060 

In  sown  grasses 

0 

855,748 

411,199 

444,549 

In  fallow    . . 

m 

981 

9,230 

-8,249 

Live-stock — 

Horses 

No. 

17,079 

15,181 

1,898 

Cattle 

m 

63,383 

48,816 

14,567 

Dairy  cows  (included  above)  . . 

» 

20,077 

13,759 

6,318 

Sheep          • •            . .            • • 

m 

1,717,256 

1,631,456 

85,800 

Gaiitbbbuby  Pbovincial  District,  1901-1891. 

1901. 

1801. 

InereMe. 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)    . 

143,041 

128,392 

14,649 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value  . . 

(1902) 

£21,502,307 

19,148,867 

2,353,440 

Value  of  improvements 

0 

£10,492,226 

10,073,196 

419,030 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•10,853 

7,563 

•3.290 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,443,393 

2,034,813 

406,580 

In  crops     . . 

m 

577,026 

566,153 

10,878 

In  sown  grasses 

m 

1,856,927 

1,409,785 

447,142 

In  fallow   . . 

0 

9,440 

58,876 

-49,435 

Live-stock — 

Horses       • «            . .             . . 

No. 

49,652 

47,567 

2,085 

Oattle 

V 

98,834 

82,058 

16,776 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

» 

36,820 

31,250 

5.570 

Sheep         . .            . . 

m 

4,318,887 

3,569,533 

759,364 

Otaoo  Pbovinciai.  D18TBIGT,  1901-1891. 

1901. 

1891. 

InereMe 

Population  census  (exclusive  of  Maoris)    . 

173,145 

153,097 

20,048 

Value  of  land  and  improvements — 

Unimproved  value    . . 

(1902) 

£16,491,846 

14,902,891 

1,638,956 

Value  of  improvements 

0 

£11,610,054 

9,637,701 

1,972,353 

Land  in  cultivation — 

Holdings    .. 

No. 

•13,833 

8,487 

•5,346 

Total    area    (including    sown 

grasses  and  land  in  fallow) 

Acres 

2,280,275 

1,884,268 

396,007 

In  crops 

m 

510,689 

479,236 

31,454 

In  sown  grasses 

m 

1,743,352 

1,330,852 

412,500 

In  fallow    . . 

0 

26,234 

74,181 

-47,947 

Live-stock — 

Horses 

No. 

56,364 

50,529 

5,835 

Cattle 

m 

194,247 

152,890 

41,427 

Dairy  cows  (included  above) . . 

m 

67,835 

49,110 

18.725 

Sneep         . .            . . 

m 

3,978,011 

4,402,836 

-424.825 

MoTB.— The  minus  sign  (-)  denotes  deorease. 
*  See  note  on  pase  484. 
The  population  of  the  Chatham  and  Kermaoeo  Islands,  which  are  not  incloded  in 
any  provincial  district,  was  816  persons  in  1901.  and  990  in  1801. 
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II. — The  Totalis ator. 


No.  of  Totalisa- 

Tear. 

tor  Licenses 
issued  for  Meet- 
ings held  daring 
Fm&noial  Tear. 

Days. 

Percentage  paid  to 
Treasury. 

Total  Amount 

Invested  by  the 

Publia 

£ 

£ 

1889-90 

187 

241 

•  • 

•  • 

1890-91 

219 

278 

•  • 

•  • 

1891-92 

234 

300 

7,691 

606,078 

1892-93 

240 

307 

10,800 

720,029 

189S-94 

247 

318 

10,376 

691,673 

1894-96 

207 

268 

10,446 

696,466 

1895-96 

170 

266 

11,166 

743,763 

1896-97 

168 

250 

11,911 

794.096 

1897-98 

165 

268 

13,297 

886,567 

1898-99 

144 

250 

13,696 

912,969 

1899-1900 

164 

278 

16,983 

1,066,580 

1900-1901 

163 

278 

17,541 

1,168,732 

1901-1902 

165 

309 

19,040 

1,275,813 

N.B.— The  years  used  for  purposes  of  the  table  are  financial  Tears,  not  the  racings 
years.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  licenses  issued  in  some  of  toe  periods  being  over 
the  legal  limit  for  one  year. 


III. — Licenses  under  the  Gaming  and  Lotteries  Act,  aRANTsi> 

TO  Beligious  Denominations. 

RxTUBN  of  Licenses  granted  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  under  **  The  Gaming  and 
Lotteries  Act,  1881,"  to  Persons  conneoted  with  Religious  Denominations. 


Year. 

Total  Number 

of  Licenses 

granted. 

Church  of 
England. 

Pres- 
byterian 
Church. 

Roman 
Catholic 
Church. 

Jewish 
Church. 

Not 

stated. 

1894-95 

1895-96 

1896-97 

1897-98 

1898-99 

1899-1900 

1900-1901 

46 
48 
62 
70 
40 
42 
65 

9 
8 
30 
36 
14 
13 
21 

10 
1 
3 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

23 
18 
29 
32 
26 
29 
33 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
21 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 
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IV. — Contingents  for  South  Afbica. 

Tod  contingents  have  been  despatched  from  New  Zealand 
between  the  21st  October,  1899,  and  the  19th  April,  1902,  consist- 
ing in  all  of  6,411  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men,  with 
6,612  horses.  The  number  forming  the  different  contingents,  which 
were  composed  of  mounted  infantry  and  bushmen,  are  given  in 
tabular  form  : — 


Rbtubn  of  New  Zealand  Tboops  despatched  on  Active  Sbbvicx  nr 

South  Africa. 


^V                    M 

Mounted  Infantry. 

Boshmen. 

No.  of 

Date  of  SaUing. 

Contiiigenl. 

Officers, 

Officers, 

n.c.o.,  and 

Horses. 

n.e.o.,  and 

Horses. 

men. 

men. 

1 

21st  October,  1899 

216 

260 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

20th  January,  1900 

268 

304 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

17th  February,  1900 

264 

277 

•  • 

•  • 

24th  February,  1900 

•  • 

96* 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

24th  and  diet  March,  1900 

466 

620 

•  • 

•  • 

5 

31si  March,  1900 

•  • 

•  • 

623 

633 

Reserve 

dlsi  March,  1900 

71 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

19th  May,  1900  . . 

•  • 

180* 

•  • 

•  • 

16th  June,  1900  . . 

•  « 

600* 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

80th  January,  1901 

•  • 

•  • 

678 

680 

7 

6th  April,  1901     .. 

•  • 

•  • 

600 

•  • 

Details 

8th  February,  1902 

200 

•  • 

•  • 

8 

8th  February,  1902 

996 

1,162 

■  • 

9 

19th  March,  1902 

1,072 

1,099 

•  • 

10 

19th  April,  1902  . . 

1,006 

1,121 

•  • 

Details 

19th  April,  1902  . . 

162 

•  • 

•  • 

4,710 

6,499 

• 

1,701 

1.113 

*  Remotmto  for  vi 

urions  contingents. 

Officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men. 

Horses. 

1.274 

2^127 

628 

633 

678 

680 

600 

•  • 

200 

•  • 

996 

1,162 

1,072 

1.099 

1,006) 
162/ 

1,121 

6.411 

6,612 
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The  names  of  the  vessels  by  which  these  troops  were  despatched, 
and  the  number  of  men  conveyed  in  each  vessel,  were  :  s.s. 
"Waiwera,"  21st  October,  1899,  216  men;  s.s.  *'Waiwera,"  21st 
January,  1900,  258  men  ;  s.s.  '*  Knight  Templar,"  ITth  February, 
1900,  264  men  ;  s.s.  '*  Monowai,"  24th  March,  1900,  246  men  ; 
s.s.  "Maori,"  31st  March,  1900,  209  men;  s.s.  *'Waimate,"  Slst 
March,  1900,  278  men;  s.s.  "Gymeric,"  Slst  March,  1900,  328  men  ; 
8.8.  **  Cornwall,"  30th  January,  1901,  578  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  men  ;  s.s.  "  Gulf  of  Taranto,"  6th  April,  1901,  600 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men;  s.s.  "Surrey,"  Ist 
February,  1902,  601  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ; 
8.8.  **  Cornwall,"  8th  February,  1902,  696  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  ;  s.s.  **  Kent,"  12th  March,  1902,  626  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  ;  s.s.  "  Devon,"  19th  March,  1902, 
546  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  ;  s.s.  **  Drayton 
Grange,"  14th  April,  1902,  691  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men ;  s.s.  "  Norfolk,"  19th  April,  1902,  577  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  men. 


PART  III —ARTICLES  ON   SPECIAL   SUBJECTS. 


SBOTION     I. 


THE   LAND   SYSTEM  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[By  S.  Pbboy  Smith.  F.R.G.8.] 

The  Grown  lands  of  New  Zealand  are  administered  under  "  The 
Land  Act,  1892/'  together  with  its  amendments  and  the  regnlations 
made  thereunder. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  the  present  land  system  are  the 
outcome  of  ideas  which  have  been  gradually  coming  to  maturity  for 
some  years  past  in  this  colony.  These  features  involve  the  principle 
of  State  ownership  of  the  soil,  with  a  perpetual  tenancy  in  tne  occu- 
pier. This,  whatever  may  be  the  drfference  in  detail,  is  the  pre- 
vailing characteristic  of  the  several  systems  under  which  land  may 
now  be  selected.  In  New  Zealand  this  tendency  to  State  owner- 
ship has  taken  a  more  pronounced  form  than  in  any  of  the 
Australian  States.  In  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  Grown  lands 
are  now  disposed  of  for  999  years.  The  rentals  are  based  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  disposal,  without 
increase  or  recurring  valuations.  Under  this  system  there  is  a  fixity 
of  tenure  practically  equal  to  freehold,  and  which,  like  freehold, 
necesscudly  carries  with  it  the  power  of  sale,  sub-lease,  mortgage, 
or  disposition  by  will.  At  the  same  time  the  improvements  made  in 
the  soil  by  cultivation,  <&c.,  are  secured  to  the  tenant  should  he  from 
any  cause  be  obliged  to  forfeit  or  surrender  his  lease. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  selector  are  manifest. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Orown  lands  are,  in  their  prairie  condition,  incapable  of  profitable 
use,  the  advantage  to  the  settler  of  setting  free  his  capital  to  develop 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  rather  than  having  to  expend  it  in  the 
purchase  of  a  freehold,  is  very  apparent.  One  of  the  most  striking 
benefits  of  this  system  is  the  advantage  it  gives  to  the  man 
who,  with  little  more  capital  than  his  strong  right  arm,  is  enabled 
to  make  a  home  for  himself ;  which,  under  the  freehold  system,  he 
-would  be  unable  to  accomplish. 

The  values  placed  on  the  Grown  lands  are,  as  a  rule,  low,  for  the 
Btate  does  not  so  much  seek  to  raise  a  revenue  directly  therefrom  as 
to  encourage  the  occupation  of  the  lands  by  the  people  ;  this  oocn- 
pation  secures  an  indirect  increased  revenue,  besides  the  other 
ikdvantages  resulting  from  a  numerous  rural  population. 
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Again,  underlying  the  whole  of  the  New  Zealand  land  system  is 
a  farther  application  of  the  principle  of  "  the  land  for  the  people  *' — 
viz.,  the  restriction  in  area  which  any  man  may  hold.  This  subject 
has  been  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  by  defects  in 
former  systems,  under  which  one  individual  with  means  at  his  com- 
mand could  appropriate  large  areas,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  less 
wealthy  fellow-settler.  Under  existing  conditions,  where  the  price 
at  which  land  is  offered  is  fixed  for  ever,  and  where  choice  of 
selection  is  by  ballot,  every  would-be  settler  has  the  same  chance, 
and  may  hold  under  the  Grown  an  equal  area  of  land.  The 
quantity  that  a  selector  may  hold  is  so  fixed  as  to  encourage  the 
class  of  moderate  farmers,  for  up  to  the  statutory  limit  the  amount 
he  may  select  is  left  almost  entirely  to  himself.  The  Act  defines 
the  amount  of  land  any  one  may  hold  at  640  acres  of  first-class, 
or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land.  These  limits  apply  to  lands 
which  are  thrown  open  for  optional  selection,  but  in  some  cases, 
where  the  quaUty  of  the  land  is  very  good  and  the  selectors  many, 
the  limit  is  by  regulation  made  smaller. 

In  addition  to  the  many  advantages  offered  by  the  lease-in- 
perpetuity  system,  the  Land  Act  provides  others,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  different  classes.  The  general  rule  is  that  land  thrown 
open  for  optional  selection  is  offered  to  the  public  under  three 
different  tenures,  the  choice  of  which  is  left  to  the  would-be 
settler. 

The  three  tenures  are : — 

(1.)  Gash,  in  which  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  is  paid 
down  at  once,  smd  the  remainder  within  thirty  days. 
The  final  title  is  not  given  until  certain  improvements 
have  been  made  on  the  land. 
(2.)  Lease  with  a  purchasing  clause,  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental  on 
the  value  of  the  land ;  the  lease  being  for  twenty-five 
years,  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  the  original  upset 
price  at  any  time  after  the  first  ten  years  and  within 
twenty-five  years,  or  to  convert  into  a  lease  in  perpetuity 
(3rd  tenure). 
(3.)  Lease  in  perpetuity,  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on   the 
capital  value. 
The  present  land-laws  have  been  in  force  since  the  1st  November, 
1892,  and,  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Survey  for  the  year  ending  the  3l8t  March,  1902,  in  respect  of  lands 
the  tenure  of  which  is  optional,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  that  tenure 
most  favoured  by  the  public.     The  figures  are  : — 

1.  Gash:  237  selections,  26,739  acres. 

2.  Occupation  with  right  of  purchase :  447  selections,  128,893 

acres. 

3.  Lease  in  perpetuity  :  241  selections,  65,468  acres. 

"  The  Land  Act,  1892,"  provides  for  a  special  class  of  settlement 
called  small -farm  associations,  which  found  favour  with  the 
public  to  a  very  considerable  extent  during  the  first  three  years  after 
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the  Act  of  1892  came  into  force,  but  is  now  superseded  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  improved  -  farm  settlement  system.  The  small- 
farm  association  system  provides  that,  where  not  less  than  twelve 
individuals  have  associated  themselves  together  for  mutual  help,  such 
an  association  can,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Lands,  select 
a  block  of  land  of  not  more  than  11,000  acres,  but  there  must  be  a 
selector  to  each  200  acres  in  the  block.  The  extreme  limit  that  one 
person  may  hold  is  fixed  at  320  acres.  Settlements  of  this  class 
are  held  on  lease  in  perpetuity,  in  a  similar  way  to  lands 
under  the  same  tenure  when  thrown  open  for  optional  selection. 
The  conditions  of  residence  and  improvement  are  the  same.  The 
system  offers  many  advantages  to  the  settler,  so  long  as  the  blocks 
of  land  are  judiciously  chosen,  having  regard  to  quality  of  land, 
access,  markets,  and  the  probability  of  employment  being  obtained 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  eagerness  to  obtain  lands  on  such 
easy  terms  these  points  have,  in  the  past,  not  received  sufficient 
attention  by  some  of  the  associations,  and  in  consequence  they 
are  not  all  successful. 

Under  "  The  Land  Act,  1885,"  there  was  a  somewhat  similar 
system,  but  it  allowed  of  the  acquisition  of  the  freehold.  This  is 
now  being  taken  advantage  of  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  following  figures  show  the  amount  of  settlement  by  asso- 
ciations under  both  Acts  on  the  Slst  March,  1902.  At  that  date  there 
were  696  selectors,  holding  126,219  acres  under  various  tenures  and 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  settlements,  which 
were  carefully  selected,  are  doing  well.  Others,  where  long  and 
expensive  roads  have  to  be  made  to  them,  are  as  yet  not  very  pro- 
ductive, and  many  selections  have  been  abandoned. 

The  village  -  settlement  system  of  New  Zealand  has  excited 
much  inquiry.  This  system  provides :  1st,  villages  of  one  acre 
sections ;  2nd,  small  farms  of  100  acres.  There  has  not  been  any 
great  extension  of  this  system  in  recent  years.  On  the  Slst  March 
last  there  were  2,019  settlers  holding  42,048  acres,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  residing  in  these  settlements  was  1,329  and 
690  non-resident,  the  amount  advanced  by  Government  for  houses, 
clearing,  &c.,  being  £15,115,  of  which  £3,631  had  been  returned. 
The  total  value  of  improvements  on  the  lands  at  the  same  date 
was  £158,752.  The  above  figures  include  the  settlement  on  reserves 
and  endowments. 

The  improved  -  farm  settlement  system  was  first  begun  in 
order  to  find  work  for  the  people.  Considerable  areas  of  forest-clad 
Grown  lands  were  set  aside,  and  small  contracts  for  the  electing, 
burning,  and  sowing  these  with  grass  have  been  let.  In  most 
cases  the  farms  are  selected  or  balloted  for  in  their  primitive  state, 
and  the  settler  is  for  a  time  paid  for  the  improvements  he  makes,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  cost  of  converting  forest  lands  into  grass  lands  is 
advanced  horh  time  to  time  by  the  Government.  In  other  cases  a 
piece  of  forest  land  is  taken  in  hand,  and  men  are  employed  at  fixed 
rates  in  felling,  burning,  and  grassing.     When  so  much  grass  is  laid 
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down  as  will  give  a  good  start,  the  land  is  opened  for  selection  in 
SdctioDS  of  50  to  200  acres  and  balloted  for  among  the  appUcants. 
The  farms  are  let  on  lease  in  perpetuity  at  a  rental  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  clearing,  &c.,  together  with  a  fair  rental  of  the 
land.  Up  to  the  dlst  March,  1902,  54  settlements  had  been  allo- 
cated, covering  an  area  of  53,906  acres,  situate  in  various  parts 
of  the  colony.  At  that  date  493  settlers  had  been  allotted  sections, 
who.  together  with  their  families,  numbered  1,924  persons  who  were 
residing  on  the  lands.  They  had  felled  and  grassed  27,806  acres. 
The  amount  paid  to  the  settlers  up  to  the  3l8t  March,  1902,  was 
£71,017,  and  the  total  value  of  improvements  on  the  land  (including 
the  Government  advances)  was  £100,096. 

The  size  of  holdings  averages  about  100  acres. 

The  Land  fob  Settlements  Acts. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  settlement  of  New  Zealand  there  were 
opportunities  for  men  of  capital  and  judgment  to  acquire  large  estates, 
and  while  there  were  plenty  of  good  Crown  lands  to  select  from  this 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  colony  when  money  was  needed  for 
administration  and  roads  and  bridges.  These  large  estates  employed 
hired  labour,  and  most  of  them  did  little  towards  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  consequently  progress  beyond  the  pastoral  stage  ceased 
in  the  districts  in  which  they  were  situated.  As  the  best  lands  in 
the  course  of  years  passed  from  the  Crown,  the  country  became  a 
series  of  agricultural  communities  interspersed  with  large  properties 
occupied  by  a  manager  and  a  few  shepherds,  and  the  people  pressed 
that  they  and  their  sons  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  these  large 
estates  instead  of  being  compelled  to  go  into  inaccessible  back  coun- 
try without  roads  or  railways.  To  meet  this  the  Hon.  (later  Sir) 
John  McEenzie,  then  Minister  of  Lands,  introduced  into  the  Legis- 
lature in  the  session  of  1892  a  Bill  intituled  **  The  Land  for  Settle- 
ments Act,"  which  authorised  the  purchase  from  private  individuals  of 
suitable  properties  for  subdivision  into  farms.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  amending  Acts,  which  are  now  consoUdated 
into  the  Act  of  1900,  properties  have  been  acquired,  and  divided  into 
small  farms  and  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  5-per-cent.  rental,  on 
a  capital  value  fixed  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  cover  first  cost,  together 
with  survey,  administration,  and  roads  (if  required).  The  usual 
process  of  acquisition  is  as  follows :  Whenever  a  property  is  offered 
to  the  Grovernment,  if  it  is  so  situated  as  to  meet  the  object  of  the 
Act,  a  report  on  it  is  obtained  from  a  Government  officer,  and, 
should  his  report  be  favourable,  the  question  of  purchase  is  then 
considered  by  a  Board  of  Land  Purchase  Commissioners,  composed 
of  the  Inspector,  who  is  the  permanent  Chairman,  three  other 
Government  officers,  whose  training  and  duties  qualify  them  to 
advise  the  Government  as  to  whether  the  purchase  is  a  suitable 
one,  and  as  to  the  price  which  should  be  given  for  the  property,  and 
a  member  nominated  by  the   Government  from  residents  in  the 
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district  where  the  land  to  he  dealt  with  is  situated.  It  is  only  on  the 
advice  of  this  Board  that  the  Government  acts.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  properties  acquired  have  been  improved  to  a  certain  extent  by 
fencing  and  buildings,  and  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
closely  settled  districts.  The  amount  which  may  be  expended  per 
annum  under  the  Act  is  £500,000.  The  Act  also  provides  for  the 
exchange  of  high-lying  pastoral  Grown  lands  for  low-lying  agricultural 
lands  suitable  for  small  holdings. 

Lands  may  also  be  taken  compulsorily  in  cases  where  the  Board 
cannot  agree  with  the  owner  as  to  price,  &c.,  and  where  the 
Governor  in  Council  decides  to  acquire  the  land  for  closer  settle- 
ment. The  amount  payable  to  the  owner  is  decided  by  a  Com- 
pensation Court,  composed  of  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
two  Assessors,  one  appointed  by  Government,  the  other  by  the 
owner  of  the  property.  Four  properties  have  hitherto  been  acquired 
compulsorily,  and  they  have  been  disposed  of  on  satisfactory  terms. 

The  acquisition  of  lands  under  the  Land  for  Settlements  Acts 
has  proved  beneficial  in  providing  homes  for  a  large  class  of 
men  of  moderate  capital  who  shrink  from  the  rough  work  of 
breaking  in  new  country  or  who,  having  accumulated  capital  (c€wh. 
stock,  and  implements),  prefer  open  country  near  civilisation.  Sons 
of  farmers  begin  life  near  the  old  home,  and  help  from  there  is  given 
in  many  ways.  The  system  also  affords  to  the  small-farmer  class 
of  the  Old  Country  an  opening  for  building  up  homes  for  themselves 
where  their  previous  experience  will  be  of  use,  instead  of  having 
to  learn  the  methods  adapted  to  a  new  and  wild  country. 

Preference  is  given  to  landless  people,  and  applicants  for  rural 
land  have  to  satisfy  the  Land  Board  as  to  their  means  to  stock 
and  cultivate  the  property  applied  for  and  erect  suitable  buildings 
thereon.  The  Board,  in  fact,  has  a  discretion  as  to  who  may  be- 
come tenants. 

Land  may  also  be  compulsorily  taken  for  workmen's  homes 
within  a  borough  having  a  population  of  at  least  15,000  persons, 
or  within  a  radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  border  thereof,  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  workmen's  homes  or  villages;  but  the 
area  is  restricted  to  not  more  than  100  acres  every  year  within  any 
such  borough,  or  within  the  radius  named  above  from  the  boundary 
of  the  borough. 

The  owner  is  left  with  right  to  retain  an  area  of  not  more  th«i 
10  acres  if  in  a  borough,  or  50  acres  in  any  other  case. 

A  workmen's  allotment  is  not  to  exceed  5  acres,  and  advances 
up  to  £50  are  made  by  Government  to  successful  applicants  in  aid 
of  the  cost  of  fencing  and  building  dwellinghouses. 

Begulations  giving  full  directions  to  applicants  under  this  Act 
have  been  issued  from  time  to  time,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  before  applying  for  lands  under  this  Act. 

An  account  of  the  operations  under  the  Land  for  Settlements 
Acts  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  work. 
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From  about  the  year  1823  (which  is  the  date  of  the  lirst  recorded 
deed)  until  the  6th  February,  1840,  the  date  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  lands  in  New  Zealand  were  acquired  by  direct  purchase 
from  the  Maoris  by  individual  members  of  the  white  races.  During 
the  years  1837  to  1839,  or  about  the  time  it  became  probable  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  islands  would  be  assumed  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  greater  number  of  these  purchases  were  made,  and  they  extended 
to  most  parts  of  the  country.  These  purchases  are  technically 
known  as  ''  the  Old  Land  Claims,"  and  their  total  number  ^in- 
cluding pre-emptive  claims),  as  estimated  by  Commissioner  F.  Dillon 
Bell  in  1862,  was  1,376,  covering  an  area  of  about  10,322,453  acres, 
out  of  which  large  area  grants  were  recommended  for  292,475  acres. 
These  figures  have  been  slightly  added  to  since,  but  not  to  any  very 
large  extent.  The  large  area  shown  above  was  reduced  on  survey  to 
about  474,000  acres,  situated  principally  to  the  north  of  Auckland. 
The  difference  in  area  between  the  amount  granted  and  the  total 
area  surveyed  became  what  are  termed  ''surplus  lands  of  the 
Crown."  It  was  held  that  the  Native  title  had  been  fully  extin- 
guished over  the  whole  area  surveyed;  but,  as  by  statute  the 
claimants  could  only  be  granted  2,560  acres  each,  the  balance 
became  vested  in  the  Crown  on  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty, 
the  Native  title  having  been  fully  extinguished. 

In  many  cases  the  titles  did  not  issue  to  those  to  whom  the  land 
was  awarded,  as  they  were  compensated  by  scrip  issued  by  the 
Government,  with  the  understanding  that  such  scrip  was  to  be 
exercised  in  the  purchase  of  Crown  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Auckland,  to  wluch  place  it  was  desirable— so  soon  as  the  capital 
was  founded — to  draw  a  population.  The  lands  thus  paid  for  in 
scrip  became  Crown  lands,  and  these,  together  with  the  surplus 
lands,  have  from  time  to  time  been  disposed  of  by  the  Grown  and 
settled  on.  The  amount  of  scrip,  &c.,  issued  up  to  1862  was  over 
£109,000. 

On  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  on  the  6th  February, 
1840,  the  pre-emptive  right  was  ceded  to  the  Government,  and  con- 
^quently  private  purchase  ceased.  This  remained  the  law  until 
the  passing  of  "  The  Native  Land  Act,  1862,"  when  the  Crown 
reUnquished  its  right  of  pre-emption,  y\rhilst  at  the  same  time 
the  purchase  of  Native  lands  for  the  Crown  did  not  abate,  but 
continued  side  by  side  with  the  private  purchases  up  to  the 
passing  of  '*  The  Native  Land  Court  Act,  1894." 

"The  Native  Land  Laws  Act,  1899,"  prohibits  the  further  sale 
of  any  Native  land  except  such  as  was  then  under  negotiation. 
^*The  Maori  Councils  Act,  1900,"  and  the  Maori  Lands  Adminis- 
tratiion  Act  of  1900  transfers  the  powers  formerly  held  by  the  Native 
Land  Court  to  Maori  Councils  partly  elected  by  Maoris  and  partly 
nominated  by  the  Gk)vernor,  and  when  so  directed  by  the  Chief 
Judge    these    Councils    may  proceed  to  ascertain  ownership,   to 
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divide,  and  to  appoint  successors  and  trustees.  They  may  also 
consent  to  the  alienation  of  land  not  required  for  the  support  of  the 
owners. 

From  time  to  time  since  1840  various  sums  were  appropriated  by 
Government  or  by  Parliament  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Crown  estate. 
Up  to  the  date  of  passing  of  **The  Native  Land  Act,  1862,"  these 
operations  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Government  specially 
appointed,  who,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Maoris,  their  customs 
and  disposition,  were  successful  in  securing  large  areas  of  land 
for  settlement.  It  must  be  conceded  that  their  operations  as 
a  whole  were  successful,  and  that  the  number  of  disputed  cases 
arising  out  of  their  labours  was  exceedingly  small.  The  Waitara 
purchase  is,  however,  here  excluded,  for  there  were  reasons  of 
general  policy  affecting  that  sale  which  did  not  prevail  in  other 
cases.  This  purchase  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war  of  1860 
and  following  years,  but  the  motives  which  led  to  it  were  far 
deeper  than  the  mere  purchase  of  a  few  acres — there  was  a  great 
principle  at  stake. 

The  difference  effected  in  the  mode  of  purchase  by  "  The  Native 
Land  Act,  1862,"  was  this:  Previously,  the  title  of  the  Maoris 
who  were  to  receive  payment  for  the  land  was  decided  by  the  Land 
Purchase  officers ;  but  the  Act  quoted  set  up  a  Court,  presided  over 
by  able  Judges,  who  determined  the  titles,  which  were  afterwards 
registered  in  a  special  Court.  Purchases  have  since  been  effected 
with  the  registered  owners. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  figures  showing  the  actual  area  acquired 
by  the  Crown  from  the  Maoris  up  to  1870,  but  in  round  numbers  it 
was  6,000,000  acres  in  the  North  Island ;  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Island,  with  the  exception  of  reserves  for  the  original  Native 
owners,  was  acquired  prior  to  the  passing  of  **The  Native  Land 
Act,  1862."  Stewart  Island  was  purchased  from  the  Native  owners 
by  deed  dated  29th  June,  1864. 

The  Native  rebellion  of  1860-69  brought  Native-land  purchases, 
for  the  time  being,  practically  to  a  standstill. 

The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Acts  of  1870  and  1873 
appropriated  £200,000  and  £600,000,  respectively,  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  in  the  North  Island ;  and  these  amounts  have,  up  to  the  dlst 
of  March,  1902,  been  augmented  by  further  annual  appropriations 
from  the  public  funds  and  other  loan-moneys,  covering  altogether 
a  total  expenditure  since  1870  of  £1,984,230,  with  the  following 
results:  Area  finally  acquired  in  the  North  Island  from  Natives, 
from  1870  to  Slst  March,  1902,  7,874,541  acres.  Area  under 
negotiation  in  the  North  Island  on  Slst  March,  1902,  218,458  acres; 
interests  therein  finally  acquired,  19,533  acres. 

Digest  of  the  Land-Laws. 

Administration, 

The  Crown  lands  are  administered,  under  the  authority  of  "  The 
Land  Act,  1892,"  by  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Lands  at  Wellington. 
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For  convenience  the  colony  is  divided  into  ten  land  districts,  each 
being  under  the  local  direction  of  a  Commissioner  and  a  Land  Board. 
The  Commissioner's  office  is  known  as  the  principal  land  office,  and 
in  some  of  the  larger  districts  there  are  one  or  more  local  land 
offices.  It  is  with  these  land  offices  the  selector  has  to  transact 
all  business,  from  the  first  consultation  of  the  maps  to  the  final 
receipt  of  the  Crown  title. 


Land  Districts  and  Principal  Land 

The  names  of  the  land  districts  and  of  the 
principal  office  is  situated  are,  beginning  with 
and  taking  them  geographically,  as  under : — 

Town  where  Principal 
Land  Office  is  Biluated. 

Auckland. 

New  Plymouth. 

Napier. 

Wellington. 

Nelson. 


Land  District. 


Land  District. 


Auckland 
Taranaki 
Hawke's  Bay 
Wellington 
Nelson 


Marlborough 

Westland 

Canterbury 

Otago 

Southland 


Offices, 

towns  where  each 
the  most  northerly 

Town  where  Principal 
Land  Office  is  situated. 

Blenheim. 

Hokitika. 

Ghristohurch. 

Dunedin. 

Invercargill. 


Classification  of  Lands^  dc. 
Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 
(1.)  Town   and  village  lands,  the  upset  prices  of  which  are, 
respectively,  not  less  than  £20  and  £3  per  acre ;  such  lands 
are  sold  by  auction : 
(2.)  Suburban  lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be  less 

than  £2  an  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by  auction  : 
(3.)  Eural  lands,  which  may  be  disposed  of  at  not  less  than  £1 
per  acre  for  first-class,  and  5s.  an  acre  for  second-class 
lands ;  such  lands  may  be  sold  or  leased  by  auction,  or 
sold  or  leased  on  application. 
No  rural  section  may  be  larger  than  640  acres  in  extent  if  first- 
class  land,  or  2,000  acres  if  second-class  land,  whether  offered  by 
auction  or  application.     No  person  can  select  more  than  640  acres 
of  first-class  or  2,000  acres  of  second-class  land,  including  therein 
any  land  which  he  then  holds.     Small  grazing-runs,  first-class,  may 
not  exceed  5,000  acres,  and  second-class  20,000  acres.     Pastoral 
runs  are  limited  to  areas  which  will  carry  20,000  sheep  or  4,000 
cattle.     No  person  can  select  more  than  one  run. 

Mode  of  acquiring  Crown  Lands* 

Crown  lands  may  be  acquired  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  By  auction,  after  survey,  in  which  case  one-fifth  of  the  price 
is  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  the  balance  v^thin  thirty 
days: 

(2.)  By  application,  after  the  lands  have  been  notified  as  open 
for  selection,  in  which  case  the  applicant  fills  up  a  form 
(to  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Land  Offices)  and  makes  the 
declaration  and  undertaking  required  by  the  particular 
system  he  wishes  to  select  under. 
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All  applications,  whether  for  surveyed  or  unsorveyed  lands,  are 
deemed  to  be  simoltaneoiis  if  made  on  the  same  day,  and,  if  thefe 
b&  more  than  one  applicant  for  the  same  land,  the  right  of  selection 
is  determined  by  bcdlot. 

Lands  thrown  open  for  application  may  be  either  surveyed  or 
nnsunreyed,  and  those  not  selected  the  first  day  remain  open. 

The  Optional  System  of  Selection. 

Lands  for  selection  are  notified  as  open  for  application  on  and 
after  a  stated  day,  and,  at  the  option  of  the  applicant,  may  be 
obtained  on  any  of  the  three  following  tenures :  (a)  Freehold ;  (6) 
Occupation  witn  the  right  of  purchase ;  (c)  Lease  in  perpetuity. 

(a.)  Freehold. 

If  the  land  is  surveyed,  one-fifth  of  the  price  is  to  be  paid  down 
when  the  application  is  granted,  and  the  balance  within  thirty 
days ;  or,  if  the  land  is  not  completely  surveyed,  the  survey-fee  is 
deposited  when  the  application  is  agreed  to,  and  goes  towards  the 
purchase  of  the  land ;  the  balance  must  be  paid  within  thirty  days 
of  notice  that  the  survey  is  completed. 

A  certificate  of  occupation  will  issue  to  the  purchaser  on  final 
payment,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  a  Grown  title  so  soon  as  the 
Board  is  satisfied  that  the  improvements  mentioned  on  the  next 
page  have  been  completed. 

(6.)  Occupation  with  Right  of  Purchau. 

Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  held  under  a  license  for 
twenty-five  years.  At  any  time  subsequent  to  the  first  ten  years, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  license,  after  having  resided  and 
made  the  improvements  hereinafter  described,  the  licensee  can,  on 
payment  of  the  upset  price  of  the  land,  acquire  the  freehold.  If  the 
Und  be  not  purchased,  the  license  may  be  exchanged  for  a  lease  in 
perpetuity. 

The  rent  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land ;  a  half- 
year's  rent  has  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  application  is  approved, 
if  surveyed  land,  which  represents  the  half-year's  rent  due  in 
advance  on  the  1st  day  of  January  or  July  following  the  seleetion. 
If  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  the  cost  of  survey  is  to  be  paid,  and  is 
credited  to  the  selector  as  so  much  rent  paid  in  advance,  counted 
from  the  Ist  day  of  January  or  July  following  thirty  days'  notice  of 
the  completion  of  survey. 

Besidence  and  improvement  of  the  land  are  compulsory,  as 
hereinafter  described. 

(c.)  Leasee  in  PerpfiuUy, 
Lands  selected  on  this  tenure  are  leased  for  999  years,  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  residence  and  improvements  described  below. 
The  rental  is  4  per  cent,  on  the  cash  price  of  the  land,  and  applica- 
tions are  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  under  the  previoos 
tenure  (6),  but  there  is  at  no  time  a  right  to  purchase  the  fr^hold. 
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Two  or  more  persons  may  make  a  joint  application  to  hold  as 
tenants  in  common  under  either  of  the  two  last-named  tenures. 

Besidence  and  Improvements. 

Under  the  two  last-mentioned  tenures,  the  conditions   as  to 
residence  and  improvements  are : — 
Besidence — 

(1.)  Must  commence  on  bush  or  swamp  lands  within  four 
years,  and  in  open  or  partly  open   land  within   one 
year,  from  the  date  of  selection  : 
(2.)  Must  be  continuous  for  six  years  on  bush  or  swamp  land^ 
and  for  seven  years  on  open  or  partly  open  land,  on  lands 
occupied  with  a  right  of  purchase  : 
(3.)  Must  be  continuous  for  a  term  of  ten  years  on  lease-in - 
perpetuity  lands. 
The  Board  has  power  to  dispense  with  residence  in  certain  cases, 
such  as  where  the  selector  is  residing  on  adjacent  lands,  or  is  a 
youth  or  unmarried  woman  living  with  parents,  and  in  a  few  other 
cases. 

Besidence  implies  the  erection  of  a  habitable  house  to  be  approved 
of  by  the  Board. 

Improvements  which  must  be  made  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Freehold- tenure   lands  must  be  improved  within  seven 
years  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first-class  land,  and 
10s.  an  acre  for  second-class  land. 
(2.)  Lands  held  on  lease  with  right  of  purchase,  or  on  lease 
in  perpetuity,  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  land  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  license  or  lease ;  within  two  years  must 
be  improved  to  the  amount  of  another  10  per  cent. ; 
within  six  years  must  be  improved  to  the  value  of  another 
10  per  cent.,  making  30  per  cent,  in  all  within  the  six 
years.      In  addition  to  the  above,  the  land   must  be 
further  improved  to  an  amount  of  £1  an  acre  for  first- 
class  land,  and  on  second-class  land  to  an  amount  equal 
to  the  net  price  of  the  land,  but  not  more  than  10s.  an 
acre. 
Improvements  may  consist  of  reclamation  from  swamps,  clearing 
of  bush,  planting  with  trees  or  hedges,  cultivation  of  gardens,  fencings 
draining,  making  roads,  wells,  water-tanks,  water-races,  sheep-dips^ 
embankments  or  protective  works;  or  in  any  way  improving  tne 
character  or  fertility  of  the  soil ;  or  the  erection  of  any  building, 
^. ;  and  cuUtvation  includes  the  clearing  of  land  for  cropping,  or 
clearing  and  ploughing  for  laying  down  with  artificial  grasses,  &c. 

Spedal'Settlem^ent  Associations, 

Under  the  existing  regulations  any  number  of  persons,  not  less 
than  twelve,  may  select  and  apply  for  a  block  of  land  of  not  less 
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than  1,000  acres  or  more  than  11,000  acres  in  extent,  bat  the 
number  of  members  must  be  such  that  there  shall  be  one  for  every 
200  acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  can  hold  more  than  320  acres, 
except  in  swamp  lands,  where  the  area  may  be  500  acres. 

The  capital  value  of  lands  within  a  special  settlement  is  fixed 
after  survey  by  special  valuation,  but  may  not  be  less  than  10s.  an 
acre ;  the  rental  is  not  less  than  4  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value, 
and  the  tenure  is  a  lease  in  perpetuity. 

Residence,  occupation,  and  improvements  are  generally  the  same 
as  already  described,  and  applications  have  to  be  made  in  manner 
prescribed  by  regulations. 

Applicants  should  apply  to  a  Commissioner  for  a  copy  of  the 
regulations,  as  they  are  liable  to  change  at  any  time. 

Suitable  land  for  small  settlement  of  this  kind  is  now  scarce. 

Improved-farm  Settlements, 

Special  regulations  are  in  force  for  this  class  of  settlement,  which 
should  be  applied  for,  but  briefly  the  terms  are  as  follow :  Appli- 
cants are  selected  by  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  preference 
being  given  to  married  men.  The  areas  of  the  farms  may  vary 
from  10  acres  to  200  acres,  according  to  locality;  no  settler  can 
select  more  than  one  farm.  Contracts  are  made  with  the  settler  to 
fell  the  forest,  burn  it,  and  sow  with  grass-seed  up  to  100  acres,  the 
cost  being  paid  by  the  Government,  and  £10  may  be  advanced  to 
a  single  man  and  £30  to  a  married  man  to  help  to  build  a  house. 
The  rates  allowed  for  felling  are  those  current  in  the  district.  The 
land  is  then  leased  for  999  years  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
unimproved  capital  value,  plus  the  actual  cost  of  the  felling  and 
grassing.  As  a  rule,  the  settlers  can  get  emplo3rment  on  the  road- 
works in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Government  does  not  guarantee 
this. 

Residence  for  the  first  ten  years  is  compulsory,  and  improve- 
ments must  be  made  in  terms  of  Part  III.  of  "  The  Land  Act, 
1892."     (See  ante.) 

VilUige  Settlements. 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Governor,  but  the  main  features  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

Such  settlements  may  be  divided  into : — 

(1.)  Village  allotments  not  exceeding  one  acre  each,  v^hich  are 
disposed  of  either  by  auction  among  the  applicsuits  or  by 
apphcation,  as  already  described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the 
cash  price  being  not  less  than  £3  per  allotment : 

(2.)  Homestead  allotments  not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which 
are  leased  in  perpetuity  at  a  4-per-cent.  rental  on  a  capital 
value  of  not  less  than  10s.  per  acre. 
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Residence,  improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as 
already  described.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  liabiUty  to  be  seized 
or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy. 

The  Colonial  Treasurer  is  empowered  ia  certain  cases  to  advance 
small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  selectors  to  profitably  occupy 
their  allotments. 

'  Small  Grazing-runs, 

Small  grazing-ruQS  are  divided  into  two  classes :  First-class, 
not  exceeding  5,000  acres ;  second-class,  not  exceeding  20,000 
acres  in  area.  The  rental  in  both  cases  is  not  less  than  2^  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  value  per  acre,  but  such  capital  value  cannot 
be  less  than  5s.  per  acre.  Small  grazing-runs  are  leased  for  terms 
of  twenty-one  years,  with  right  of  renewal  for  other  twenty-one 
years,  at  a  rent  of  2^  per  cent,  on  the  then  value  of  the  land.  The 
runs  are  declared  open  for  selection,  and  applications  and  declara- 
tions on  the  forms  provided  have  to  be  filled  in  and  left  at  the  Land 
Office,  together  with  the  deposit  of  one  half-year's  rent,  which 
represents  that  due  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following 
the  selection. 

No  holder  of  a  pastoral  run,  and  no  holder  of  freehold  or  lease- 
hold land  of  any  kind  whatever,  over  1,000  acres  in  area,  exclusive 
of  the  small  grazing-run  applied  for,  may  be  a  selector  under  this 
system ;  and  only  one  small  grazing-run  can  be  held  hy  any  one 
person. 

The  lease  entitles  the  holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  any  part  of  the  run,  and  to  the  reservation  of  150 
acres  round  his  nomestead  through  which  no  road  may  be  taken ; 
but  the  runs  are  subject  to  the  mining  laws. 

Residence  is  compulsory,  if  bush  or  swamp  land,  within  three 
years;  if  open,  within  one  year;  and  must  be  continuous  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  but  may  in  a  few  cases  be  relaxed.  Improvements 
necessary  are  as  follow :  Within  the  first  year,  to  the  amount  of  one 
year's  rent ;  within  the  second  year,  to  another  year's  rent ;  and, 
within  six  years,  to  the  value  of  two  other  years'  rent :  making 
b  all  a  sum  equal  to  four  years'  rental,  which  must  be  expended 
within  six  years.  In  addition  to  these  improvements,  bush-covered 
first-class  runs  must  be  improved  to  an  amount  of  10s.  an  acre, 
and  second-class  bush-clad  runs  to  an  amount  of  5s.  an  acre. 

These  runs  may  be  divided,  after  three  years*  compliance  with 
the  conditions,  amongst  the  members  of  the  selector's  family. 

Pastoral  Buns. 

Pastoral  country  is  let  by  auction  for  varying  terms  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  years;  and,  excepting  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
runs  must  not  be  of  a  greater  extent  than  will  carry  20,000 
sheep  or  4,000  head  of  cattle.  Runs  are  classified  from  time  to 
time  by  special  Commissioners  into :  (1)  Pastoral  lands,  which  are 
suitable  only  for  depasturing  more  than  5,000  sheep ;  (2)  pastoral- 
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agricultural  lands,  suitable  for  subdivision  into  areas  of  under  5,000 
acres,  which  may  be  either  let  as  pastoral  runs,  generally  for  short 
terms,  or  cut  up  for  settlement  in  some  other  form.  Leases  of 
pastoral  lands  may  not  be  resumed ;  leases  of  pastoral-agricultural 
lands  may  be  resumed  at  any  time  after  twelve  months'  notdce, 
without  compensation. 

No  one  can  hold  more  than  one  run ;  but,  in  case  of  any  one 
holding  a  run  of  a  carrying-capacity  less  than  10,000  sheep,  he  may 
take  up  additional  country  up  to  that  limit. 

Buns  are  offered  at  auction  from  time  to  time,  and  half  a  year's 
rent  has  to  be  paid  down  at  the  time  of  sale,  being  the  amount 
due  in  advance  on  the  1st  day  of  March  or  September  following  the 
sale,  and  the  purchaser  has  to  make  the  declaration  required  by  the 
Act.  All  leases  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  and  they  entitle  the 
holder  to  the  grazing  rights,  but  not  to  the  soil,  timber,  or  minerals ; 
and  the  lease  terminates  over  any  part  of  the  run  which  may  be 
leased  for  some  other  purpose,  purchased,  or  reserved.  The  tenant 
has  to  prevent  the  burning  of  timber  or  bush ;  in  open  country  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  gorse,  broom,  or  sweetbriar ;  and  to  destiroy 
the  rabbits  on  his  run.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Board,  the 
interest  in  a  run  may  be  transferred  or  mortgaged,  but  power  of  sale 
under  a  mortgage  must  be  exercised  within  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  determined  again  to  lease  any  run  on  expiry  of  the 
lease,  the  new  lease  must  be  offered  by  auction  twelve  months  before 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  if,  on  leasing,  it  shall  be  purchased  by 
some  one  other  than  the  previous  lessee,  valuation  for  improvements, 
to  be  made  by  an  appraiser,  shall  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant, 
but  to  a  value  not  greater  than  three  times  the  annual  rent  — 
excepting  in  the  case  of  a  rabbit-proof  fence,  which  is  to  be  valued 
separately.  If  the  run  is  not  again  leased,  the  value  of  rabbit-proof 
fencing  is  paid  by  the  Grown,  but  the  tenant  has  no  claim  against 
the  Grown  beyond  the  value  of  the  rabbit-proof  fence;  he  may, 
however,  within  three  months  of  sale,  remove  fences,  buildings,  &c. 
Buns  may  also  be  divided  with  the  approval  of  the  Board. 

Survey  Charges  on  Unsurveyed  Lands, 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  surveys  of  unsurveyed 
lands : — 

Not  exceeding  30  acres,  £6. 

Exceeding  30  and  up  to  50  acres,  3s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £6. 
Exceeding  50  and  up  to  100  acres,  3s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £&  15s. 
Exceeding  100  and  up  to  200  acres,  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £15. 
Exceeding  200  and  up  to  300  acres,  2s.  per  acre,  but  not  less 

than  £25. 
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Exceeding  300  and  up  to  500  acres,  Is.  8d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £30. 
Exceeding  500  and  up  to  1,000  acres,  Is.  4d.  per  acre,  but  not 

less  than  £41  10s. 
Exceeding  1,000  and  up  to  2,000  acres.  Is.  per  acre,  but  not 
less  than  £66  10s. 
For  the  survey  of  any  area  of  rural  land,  being  open  land,  the 
scale  of  charges  shall  be  two-thirds  the  foregoing  rates. 

The  Chief  Surveyor  may  vary  the  above  charges  by  substituting 
a  rate  per  mile  or  per  day  for  such  work  as  may  not  come  under  the 
foregoing  scale. 


ADVANCES  TO  SETTLEES. 

The  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  was  a  Government 
policy  measure  in  the  legislation  of  1894.  It  was  designed  to  afford 
relief  to  a  'numerous  class  of  colonists  who  were  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  high  rates  of  interest  and  heavy  legal  expenses  of 
mortgages.  These  were  established  when  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce  were  high  and  profits  large  ;  and,  so  long  as  business  continued 
to  be  prosperous,  they  attracted  but  little,  if  any,  attention.  For 
several  years  preceding  1894  commerce  and  agriculture  had  suffered 
from  world-wide  depression  ;  settlers  were  becoming  embarrassed  in 
their  circumstances;  and  the  high  rates  of  interest  still  charged 
were  felt  to  be  a  burden  on  the  industry  of  the  people  not  easily 
borne,  and  a  hindrance  to  the  settlement  and  development  of  the 
farming  lands  of  the  colony.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment brought  in  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Act.  It  was 
passed  towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  1894,  and  immediately 
came  into  operation,  with  results  which  have  proved  beneficial  to 
the  farming  community.  A  general  decline  in  the  rates  of  interest 
at  once  set  in,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  that  the  Act  has  been 
instnmiental  in  lowering  these  to  a  considerable  extent  on  several 
millions  of  money  invested  on  mortgage  of  the  farming  lands  of  the 
colony.  This  result,  while  it  may  have  diminished  the  incomes  of  a 
few  persons  resident  within  the  colony,  has  benefited  thousands  of 
deserving  settlers  and  led  to  large  areas  of  land  being  brought  under 
cultivation  that,  but  for  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Act,  would  still  be 
in  their  natural  state. 

The  Act  authorised  the  raising  of  three  million  pounds  sterling 
within  two  years,  in  sums  of  a  million  and  a  half  per  annum, 
at  a  rate  of  interest  not  higher  than  4  per  cent.  In  May,  1895^ 
tenders  were  invited  in  London  for  £1,500,000  of  3-per-cent.  in- 
scribed stock  of  the  Government  of  New  Zealand,  and  applica- 
tions were  received  for  £5,960,400  at  prices  ranging  from  £100  to 
£90.  The  million  and  a  half  was  placed  at  an  average  price  of 
£94  8s.  9d. 

An  amending  Act,  passed  in  1895,  extended  the  time  for  raising 
the  residue  of  the  three  millions  to  three  years  from  the  coming  into 
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operation  of  the  amending  Act.  In  1898  this  term  was  extended 
for  a  farther  period  of  three  years,  and  in  1901  the  time-limit  restric- 
tion was  removed  altogether,  power  heing  given  at  the  same  time  to 
raise  an  additional  loan  of  £1,000,000. 

To  carry  oat  the  objects  of  the  Act,  an  office  was  established 
•called  the  "  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  " ;  at  the  same 
time  a  Greneral  Board  was  constitated  to  co-operate  with  and  assist 
the  Saperintendent,  the  title  by  which  the  chief  administrative 
officer  is  known. 

The  business  of  the  office  is  the  advancing  of  money  in  New 

Zealand  on  first  mortgage  of  lands  and  improvements  held  under 

any  of  the  following  classes  of  tenure,  free  from  all  encumbrances, 

liens,  and  interests  other  than  leasehold  interests,  that  is  to  say  : — 

(1.)  Freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  under  **  The  Land  Transfer 

Act,  1885,"  or  freehold  land  held  in  fee-simple  the  title 

to  which  is  registered  under  **The  Deeds  Begistradon 

Act,  1868." 

(2.)  Grown  land  held  on  perpetual  lease  under  **  The  Land  Act, 

1885." 
(3.)  Crown  land  held  under  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  "The  Land 

Act,  1892." 
(4.)  Grown  land  held  on  lease  as  a  small  grazing- run  under 
"The  Land  Act,  1885,"  or  under  "The  Land  Act,  1892." 
(5.)  Grown  land  held  on  agricultural  lease  under  "  The  Mining 

Act,  1891." 
(6.)  Grown  land  held  on  lease  (not  being  for  mining  purposes) 
under  "  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Goalfields  Administra- 
tion Act,  1877." 
(7.)  Native  land  held  on  lease  under  "  The  West  Goast  Settle- 
ment Reserves  Act,  1881,"  or  under  the  Act  of  1892. 
(8.)  Land  held  on  lease  under  "  The  Westland  and  Nelson  Na- 
tive Reserves  Act,  1887." 
(9.)  Land   held  under  **  The   Thermal-Springs  Districts  Aci, 
1881." 
(10.)  Educational  and  other  reserves  which  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  "The  Land  Act   1877  Amendment   Act, 
1882,"  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  made  imder  section  50 
thereof,  or  "The  Land  Act.  1885,"  by  virtue  of  Pro- 
clamation made  under  section   237  thereof,   or  "  The 
Land  Act,  1892,"  by  virtue  of  Proclamation  made  under 
section  243  thereof,  and  are  held  on  perpetual  lease  or 
lease  in  perpetuity,  or  on  deferred-payment  or  small 
grazing-run  systems. 
(11.)  Crown  land  held  by  license  on  the  deferred-payment  sys- 
tem under  Part  III.  of  "  The  Land  Act,  1885." 
(12.)  Land  held  under  lease  from  a  leasing  authority,  as  defined 
by  "The  Public  Bodies*  Powers  Act,  1887,"  and  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  by  the  incoming  tenant  of  valua- 
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tion  for  improvements  made  upon  the  land»  whether  by 

the  lessee  named  in  such  lease  or  any  former  lessee,  as 

tenant. 

With  regard  to  classes  10  and  12,  a  lease  is  not  eligible  if  it 

provides  for  absolute  forfeiture  (without  compensation)  for  breach  of 

conditions,  or  if  on  the  determination  of  the  lea^e  compensation  is 

to  be  allowed  for  certain  improvements  only. 

Mortgages  are  granted  either  on  the  instalment  or  the  fixed-loan 
system  (fully  described  hereafter) ;  and  the  margins  of  security  re- 
quired by  the  Act  are  as  follow : — 

(1.)  On  freeholds  (other  than  urban  or  suburban)  three-fifths  of 
the  value  may  be  advanced  either  on  the  instalment  or 
fixed- loan  system :  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  first- 
class  agricultural  freeholds  instalment  loans  may  be  ad- 
vanced up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value. 
(2.)  On  leaseholds  (other  than  urban  or  suburban)  one-half  of 
the  value  of  the  lessee's  interest  in  the  lease  may  be 
advanced  on  the  instalment  system.  No  loans  are 
granted  on  leaseholds  on  the  fixed-loan  system. 
(3.)  On  urban  and  suburban  freeholds,  loans  are  granted  on  the 
instalment  system  only,  and  the  amounts  of  loan  are 
limited  as  follow : — 

(a,)  On  urban  freehold  on  which  buildings  exist,, 
three-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  \B,nd,  plus  one-half  the 
value  of  the  buildings,  may  be  advanced  ; 

(6.)  On  suburban  freehold  on  which  buildings  exist,, 
one-half  the  value  of  the  \a»nd,  plus  one-half  the  value  of 
the  buildings,  may  be  advanced : 

(c.)  On  urban  or  suburban  freehold   on   which  no 

buildings  exist,  one-half  the  value  of  the  land  may  be 

advanced,  but  on  such  security  no  loan  shall  be  granted 

except  for  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the  land :  the 

loan  to  be  advanced  by  instalments  at  the  discretion  of 

the  Board,  as  the  erection  of  the  buildings  proceeds. 

'*  Urban  land  "  means  land  which  is  situate  in  a  borough  having 

a  population  of  at  least  two  thousand  inhabitants  and  is  not  used 

for  farming,  dsdrying,  or  market-gardening  purposes. 

''  Suburban  land "  means  land  which  is  situate  in  a  borough 
having  a  population  of  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants,  or  in 
any  town,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  any  town  or  borough,  and  is  not  used 
for  farming,  dairying,  or  market-gardening  purposes. 

Lands  situated  within  towns,  and  are  used  for  farming,  dairy- 
ing, or  market-gardening,  are  treated  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  above. 

The  right  of  determining  what  land  may  be  considered  **  urban  " 
or  "  suburban,"  or  **  first-class  agricultural,"  is  imposed  by  the  Act 
on  the  General  Lending  Board. 

The  security  which  the  applicant  offers  for  the  loan  must  consist 
of  one  or  more  holdings  of  the  several  classMBS  of  tenure  above  men- 
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tioned,  and  must,  of  course,  be  of  the  necessary  valae ;  and,  if  the 
security  is  leasehold,  all  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the  lease, 
including  the  payment  of  rent,  must  have  been  regularly  complied 
^th. 

Any  person  desiring  an  adviuice  is  required  to  make  a  written 
ai^licatdon  on  the  prescribed  form,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  Postmaster  in  the  colony.  Tjie  Postmaster  also  supj^ies 
an  envelope  in  which  the  appUcation  may  be  forwarded  free  of  post- 
age, and  affords  to  the  applicant  any  explanation  which  may  be 
required  respecting  the  filling-in  of  the  application. 

In  the  case  of  an  application  for  an  advance  on  the  security  of  an 
interest  in  land  held  imder  a  lease  or  hcense  issued  from  the  I^ands 
Department  (and  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  the  classes  of  tenure 
numbered  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11),  a  notice  of  the  application  must  be 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioner  of  Grown  Lands  for  the  district  in 
which  the  land  is  situated,  on  a  form  which,  with  an  envelope  for 
forwarding  it  free  of  postage,  may  be  obtained  from  any  Postmaster 
in  the  colony. 

No  loan  of  less  than  £25  or  more  than  £3,000  can  be  granted, 
and  in  the  case  of  "  urban  "  or  "  suburban  "  lands  the  mATimnTn 
loan  is  fixed  at  £2,000. 

All  appUcations  must  be  accompanied  by  a  valuation-fee  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale  : — 

£    8.     d. 
On  an  application  for  a  loan  not  exceeding  £100      0  10     6 
Exceeding  £100  but  not  exceeding  £250  ...     1     1     0 

Exceeding  £250  but  not  exceeding  £500  ...     Ill     6 

Exceeding  £500  but  not  exceeding  £3,000         ...     2     2    0 

If  the  applicant  has  already  obtained  any  advance  under  the  Act 
and  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  further  advance,  either  on  the  same 
security  or  on  a  separate  security,  the  amount  of  the  application, 
added  to  the  amount  of  the  advances  already  obtained,  must  not 
exceed  the  limit  mentioned  above — £3,000  for  farming  and  £2,000  for 
urban  or  suburban  lands. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  fixed-loan  system  may  be  for  any 
period  not  exceeding  ten  years,  and  the  principal  is  repayable  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  They  may  also  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  on 
any  half-yearly  due  date  during  the  term,  cbs  explained  hereafter. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  payable  half-yearly,  reducible 
to  4}  per  cent,  provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen 
days  after  due  date  and  there  are  no  arrears. 

Mortgages  granted  on  the  instalment  system  are  repayable  by 
eeventy-tnree  half-yearly  payments  of  principal  and  interest  com- 
bined. They  may  also  be  repaid  in  whole  or  in  part  at  any  time. 
Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  reducible  to  4^  per 
cent,  provided  payment  is  made  not  later  than  fourteen  days  aner 
due  date  and  there  are  no  arrears. 

Every  half-yearly  instalment,  except  the  last,  is  at  the  rate  of  £8 
(less  the  rebate  of  interest  in  case  of  prompt  payment)  for  every  £100 
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of  the  loan.  The  following  table  shows,  taking  a  loan  of  £100  as  an 
instance,  how  much  of  each  instalment  is  applied  to  repaying  the 
principal,  and  how  much  is  in  payment  of  interest.  It  shows  also 
the  balance  of  principal  remaining  due  after  payment  of  the  respec- 
tive instalments  until  the  loan  is  entirely  repaid  in  thirty-six  years 
and  a  half : — 


Tablb  07  Pbbscbibbd  HaIiP-tsablt  Imstalments  fob  bvbbt  One  Hundbbd 

Pounds  of  thb  Loam. 


Prescribed 

Apportioned  thns: 

Balance 

Half-year. 

Half-vearly 
Instalment. 

On  Account 

of  Interest  at 

6  per  Cent. 

On  Account 

of 
Principal. 

of  Principal 
owing. 

B    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

£  s.     d. 

£     B.    d. 

l8t 

8    0    0 

2  10    0 

0  10    0 

99  10    0 

2nd 

3    0    0 

2    9    9 

0  10    3 

98  19    9 

3rd 

3    0    0 

2    9    6 

0  10    6 

98    9    8 

4(h 

3    0    0 

2    9    3 

0  10    9 

97  18    6 

5th 

3    0    0 

2    9    0 

0  11    0 

97    7    6 

6(h 

8    0    0 

2    8    8 

0  11    4 

96  16    2 

7th 

8    0    0 

2    8    5 

0  11    7 

96    4    7 

8th 

3    0    0 

2    8    1 

0  11  11 

95  12    8 

9th 

8    0    0 

2    7  10 

0  12    2 

95    0    6 

lOth 

8    0    0 

2    7    6 

0  12    6 

94    8    0 

11th 

8    0    0 

2    7    2 

0  12  10 

98  15    2 

12th 

3    0    0 

2    6  11 

0  13    1 

98    2    1 

18th 

8    0    0 

2    6    7 

0  13    5 

92    8    8 

Uth 

3    0    0 

2    6    8 

0  13    9 

91  14  11 

15th 

8    0    0 

2    5  10 

0  14    2 

91    0    9 

16th 

8    0    0 

2    5    6 

0  14    6 

90    6    3 

I7th 

8    0    0 

2    5    2 

0  14  10 

89  11    5 

18th 

8    0    0 

2    4    9 

0  15    8 

88  16    2 

19th 

3    0    0 

2    4    5 

0  15    7 

88    0    7 

90th 

8    0    0 

2    4    0 

0  16    0 

87    4    7 

2lBt 

3    0    0 

2    8    7 

0  16    5 

86    8    2 

22Qd 

8    0    0 

2    8    2 

0  16  10 

85  11    4 

23rd 

8    0    0 

2    2    9 

0  17    8 

84  14    1 

24th 

8    0    0 

2    2    4 

0  17    8 

88  16    5 

25th 

8    0    0 

2    1  11 

0  18    1 

82  18    4 

26th 

8    0    0 

2    16 

0  18    6 

81  19  10 

27th 

3    0    0 

2    10 

0  19    0 

81    0  10 

28th 

8    0    0 

2    0    6 

0  19    6 

80    1    4 

29th 

3    0    0 

2    0    0 

10    0 

79    1    4 

30th 

3    0    0 

1  19    6 

10    6 

78    0  10 

3l8t 

3    0    0 

1  19    0 

110 

76  19  10 

32nd 

3    0    0 

1  18    6 

116 

75  18    4 

dSrd 

3    0    0 

1  18    0 

12    0 

74  16    4 

34th 

8    0    0 

1  17    5 

12    7 

73  18    9 

85th 

3    0    0 

1  16  10 

13    2 

72  10    7 

86th 

8    0    0 

1  16    3 

18    9 

71    6  10 

87th 

8    0    0 

1  15    8 

14    4 

70    2    6 

dSth 

8    0    0 

1  15    1 

1    4  11 

68  17    7 

39th 

3    0    0 

1  14    5 

15    7 

67  12    0 

40th 

8    0    0 

1  13  10 

16    2 

66    5  10 

41  Bt 

3    0    0 

1  13    2 

1    6  10 

64  19    0 
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Pounds  of  thb  Loan — continued. 


Apportioned  thus: 

Preecribed 
Half-vearly 
Instalment. 

Balaaee 

of  Princii>a) 

owing. 

Half-year. 

On  Aoconnt 
of  Interest  at 

On  Aoconnt 
of 

1 

6  per  Cent. 

Principal. 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 

1 

£    8.     d. 

£     a    d. 

i2nd 

3    0    0 

1  12     6 

17     6 

63  11    6 

i3rd 

3     0    0 

1  11     9 

1     8    3 

62    3    3 

44th 

3    0    0 

1  11     I 

1    8  11 

60  14    4 

45th 

3    0    0 

1  10    4 

19    8 

59    4    S 

46th 

3    0    0 

19    7 

1  10    5 

57  14    3 

47th 

3    0    0 

1    8  10 

1  11     2 

56    3    1 

48th 

3    0    0 

18    1 

1  11  11 

54  11    2 

49th 

3    0    0 

17    3 

1  12    9 

52  18    5 

50th 

3    0    0 

1     6    6 

1  13    6 

51    4  11 

5l8t 

3    0    0 

15    8 

1  14    4 

49  10    7 

52nd 

3    0    0 

14    9 

1  15    3 

47  15    4 

58rd 

3    0    0 

1     3  11 

1  16    1 

45  19    3 

54th 

3    0    0 

13    0 

1  17    0 

44    2    3 

55tb 

3    0    0 

1     2    1 

1  17  11 

42    4    4 

56th 

3    0    0 

111 

1  18  11 

40    5    5 

57th 

3    0    0 

10    2 

1  19  10 

38    5    7 

58th 

3    0    0 

0  19    2 

2    0  10 

36    4    9 

59th 

3    0    0 

0  18    1 

2    1  11 

34    2  10 

60th 

3    0    0 

0  17    1 

2    2  11 

31  19  11 

6l8t 

3    0    0 

0  16    0 

2    4    0 

29  15  11 

62nd 

3    0    0 

0  14  11 

2    5    1 

27  10  10 

63rd 

3    0    0 

0  13    9 

2    6    3 

26    4    7 

64th 

3    0    0 

0  12    7 

2    7    6 

22  17    2 

66th 

3    0    0 

0  11     5 

2    8    7 

20    8    7 

66th 

3    0    0 

0  10    3 

2    9    9 

17  18  10 

67th 

3    0    0 

0    9    0 

2  11    0 

15    7  10 

68th 

3    0    0 

0    7    8 

2  12    4 

12  15    6 

69th 

3    0    0 

0    6    5 

2  13    7 

10    1  11 

70th 

3    0    0 

0    5    1 

2  14  11 

7    7    0 

7l8t 

3    0    0 

0    3    8 

2  16    4 

4  10   8 

72nd 

3    0    0 

0    2    4 

2  17    8 

1  13   0 

73rd 

1  13  10    1 

0    0  10 

1  13    0 

•  • 

With  reference  to  the  above  table,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  amount  of  each  instalment  (£3)  is  reduced  by  one- tenth  of 
the  amount  set  down  for  interest  if  payment  is  made  within  the 
prescribed  time.  Thus,  a  mortgagor  paying  promptly  his  first 
instalment  on  a  loan  of  £100  would  be  charged  not  £3,  but  £2  15s., 
the  interest  being  reduced  by  one-tenth. 

The  mortgagor  under  the  instalment  system  may  pay  to  the 
Superintendent  at  any  time,  and  under  the  fixed-loan  system  on  any 
half-yearly  due  date,  the  whole  balance  of  principal  owing,  with 
interest  to  date  of  payment,  and  obtain  a  discharge  of  the  mortgage 
on  payment  of  the  fee  prescribed  for  such  discharge. 

The  mortgagor  may  also  from  time  to  time  pay  to  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  addition  to  the  half-yearly  payments,  sums  of  £5  or  a 
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multiple  of  £5,  and  in  the  case  of  fixed  loans  such  deposits  are 
applied  in  reduction  of  the  advance,  and  interest  is  charged  on  the 
balance  only ;  or,  if  the  mortgagor  so  directs,  such  deposits  are  held 
on  his  behalf  and  applied  in  payment  of  the  half-yearly  instalments 
of  interest  as  they  faJi  due. 

In  the  case  of  an  instalment  loan,  money  paid  in  advance  by 
a  mortgagor  is  applied  in  one  of  the  following  methods,  according  as 
he  directs : — 

(a.)  It  may  be  held  on  his  behalf  and  applied  in  payment  of  the 
half-yearly  instalments  (consisting  partly  of  interest  and 
partly  of  principal)  as  they  fall  due,  until  the  deposit  is 
exhausted. 

(6.)  It  may  be  applied  at  once  in  payment  of  as  many  future 
half-yearly  instalments  of  principal  (but  not  of  interest) 
as  it  will  cover,  and,  as  far  as  such  instalments  are  con- 
cerned, the  corresponding  interest  will  not  be  charged. 
On  the  next  half-yearly  date,  however,  the  mortgagor  will 
be  required  to  continue  his  payments  as  before,  the 
advance  payment  having  the  effect  of  reducing  the  period 
(thirty-six  years  and  a  half)  during  which  he  would  have 
to  pay  such  instalments.  For  instance,  a  mortgagor  has 
a  loan  of  £100 :  On  the  due  date  of  his  eighth  half-yearly 
instalment  he  pays,  in  addition  to  the  amount  due,  a  sum 
of  £5.  This  is  applied  in  payment  of  his  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
instalments  of  principal — 12s.  2d.,  12s.  6d.,  12s.  lOd., 
13s.  Id.,  13s.  6d.,  13s.  9d.,  14s.  2d.  (see  table),  making  a 
total  of  £4  lis.  lid. — and  the  corresponding  interest, 
£2  7s.  lOd.,  £2  7s.  6d.,  £2  7s.  2d.,  £2  6s.  lid.,  £2  6s.  7d., 
£2  6s.  3d.,  £2  5s.  lOd.,  is  not  charged.  A  balance  of 
8s.  Id.  remains  in  his  favour.  Then  on  the  next  due  date 
he  has  to  make  the  half-yearly  payment  as  usual  (less 
8s.  Id.),  but,  instead  of  being  the  ninth,  it  counts  as  the 
sixteenth  instalment,  and  by  this  means  the  whole  loan 
is  repaid  three  years  and  a  half  earlier  (seven  half-yearly 
payments)  than  it  otherwise  would. 

(c).  It  may  be  applied  as  explained  in  the  next  paragraph. 

On  the  due  date  of  any  instalment,  after  at  least  one-tenth  of 
the  loan  has  been  repaid,  by  means  of  the  half-yearly  instalments 
or  of  moneys  repaid  in  advance,  or  both,  the  mortgagor  (provided  he 
is  not  in  arrear  with  any  instalment  or  other  payment  due  under 
the  mortgage)  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent,  readjust 
the  loan  by  treating  the  balance  of  principal  then  unpaid  as  a  fresh 
loan  duly  granted  on  that  date  for  a  fresh  terra.  But  no  readjust- 
ment is  allowed  unless  the  balance  of  unpaid  principal  amounts  to 
at  least  £100.  Under  this  arrangement  the  mortgagor  is  reUeved  of 
paying  interest  calculated  on  the  original  amount  of  the  loan.  He 
only  pays  interest  on  the  balance  of  principal  not  repaid. 
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Advance  payments  in  redaction  of  the  mortgage,  unless  made  on 
the  due  date  of  a  half-yearly  payment,  take  effect  only  from  the 
next  due  date. 

The  law-costs  payable  for  preparing  and  completing  the  mort- 
gages mider  the  Act  are  as  follow : — 

Mortgages  under  **  The  Land  Transfer  Act,  1885" 

Law-oo8t8  of  pemsiDg  title,  preparing  and   registering  mortgage    (to   be 

deducted  from  the  advance), —  £   s.    d. 

If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  . .  . .     0  10    6 

Exceeding  £500,  but  not  exceeding  £1,000  . .  ..110 

Exceeding  £1,000,  but  not  exceeding  £8,000  . .     1  11    6 

With  cash  disbursements,  which  are  the  same  in  every  case,  namely, — 
Mortgage-forms  ..     Ss. 

Search-fee  . .  . .  . .     2s. )  With  an  additional  9a,  for  every 

Registration  . .  . .  10s.  j     oertifioate  of  title  after  the  first. 

Mortgages  under  "  The  Deeds  RegistraHon  Act,  1868.** 

Law-costs  of  perusing  title,  preparing  and  registering  mortgage,  including  dis- 
bursements (to  be  deducted  from  the  advance), —       £   t.    d. 

If  advance  be  not  exceeding  £500  . .  . .     2  10    0 

For  every  additional  £500  . .     0  15    0 

Fee  chargeable  by  solicitor  not  residing  in  registra- 
tion centre  for  employing  agent  to  register  mort- 
gage ..050 

Solicitor's  charge  for  obtaining  Land  Board's  consent 

to  mortgage  of  leasehold  land  . .  ..050 

Fee  for  execution  of  consent  by  the  Superintendent  to 

any  document  ..  ..    0  10    0 

Fee  for  production  of  title-deeds  held  by  the  Super- 
intendent    ..  ..  ..  ..     0  10    0 

Fee  for  partial  or  total  discharge  of  mortgage  ..050 

Solicitors  are  entitled  to  charge  moderately  for  any  services 
mortgagors  may  require  over  and  above  those  provided  for  in  the 
scale — such  services,  for  example,  as  clearing  encombered  titles, 
obtaining  and  registering  titles,  &c. 

Valuation  reports  on  the  securities  offered  are  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  expert  land-valuers ;  and  these  reports,  together 
with  the  corresponding  valuations  appearing  in  the  district  valua- 
tion-rolls, prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  "The 
Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896,"  and  reports  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Grown  Lands  in  the  case  of  Crown  leaseholds, 
are  considered  by  the  General  Board.  Board  meetings  are  held 
weekly,  or  as  occasion  requires,  and  the  Superintendent  is  bound  by 
the  resolutions  of  the  Board.  A  resolution  is  taken  with  regard  to 
every  application  placed  before  the  General  Board,  so  that  on  the 
Board  rests  the  responsibility  of  granting  loans  or  of  refusing  to 
grant  them. 

Some  applicants  offer  securities  which  are  obviously  not  eligible ; 
and  in  that  event  the  valuation-fees  paid  are  returned,  the  securities 
are  not  reported  on,  and  the  applications  do  not  go  before  the  Board. 

By  arrangements  made  with  the  Post  Office,  mortgagors  are 
enabled  to  pay  their  instalments  and  interest  to  the  credit  of  tiie 
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Superintendent  at  any  money-order  office  throughout  the  colony, 
ana  free  of  all  costs  for  remitting  the  money  to  Wellington.  This 
is  an  arrangement  at  once  convenient  and  economical  for  the  large 
number  of  persons  scattered  all  over  the  colony  who  have  financial 
dealings  with  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office.  Loans  may  also  be 
repaid  in  full  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  officials  of  the  Government  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  are 
bound  by  declaration  to  observe  secrecy  respecting  applications  for 
advances,  and  are  forbidden  to  give  any  information  respecting  the 
business  of  the  Department  except  to  officers  appointed  to  assist 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  Act  provides  penalties  for  persons  employed  in  the  business 
of  the  Advances  to  Settlers  Office  taking  any  fee  or  reward 
from  an  apphcant  for  a  loan  under  the  Act ;  for  persons  acting  as 
valuers  of  land  in  which  they  have  a  pecuniary  interest ;  and  for 
persons  who  may  attempt  to  bribe  any  one  employed  under  the  Act. 
It  should  be  understood  that  no  commission,  charge,  or  procuration 
fee  is  payable  in  connection  with  an  application  for  a  loan. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Board  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering applications  for  loans  was  held  on  23rd  February,  1895 ; 
and  up  to  the  31st  March,  1902,  the  Board  had  authorised  11,312 
advances,  amounting  to  £3,736,620.  The  total  amoimt  applied  for 
in  the  11,312  applications  granted  in  full  and  partially  was 
£4,253,000.  1,450  applicants  declined  the  partial  grants  offered  to 
them,  amounting  to  £662,935 ;  so  that  the  net  advances  authorised 
at  Slst  March,  1902,  numbered  9,862,  and  amounted  to  £3,073,685. 
The  security  for  the  net  authorised  advances  was  valued  at 
£6,737,611.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  Slst  March, 
1902,  was  14,746,  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  £5,204,300. 


THE  LAND-TAX  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

Bt  "The  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act,  1891,"  a  system  of 
taxation  wa^  instituted  on  the  unimproved  value  of  land  and  the 
•capital  value  of  mortgages  of  land,  in  conjunction  with  a  tax  on 
incomes  in  excess  of  £300  a  year.  Various  amending  Acts  were 
passed  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1900  the  law  was  consolidated  in 
one  measure — ''The  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act,  1900." 

Ten  years'  taxation  on  this  basis  has  now  been  collected  to 
date,  and  it  may  be  safely  claimed  that  the  system  has,  from  a 
financial  point  of  view,  been  a  success,  and  that  the  revenue  is 
collected  practically  without  friction. 

The  Land-tax. 

The  yield  of  land-tax  for  1901-1902  was,  in  round  figures, 
£313,000,  of  which  about  £234,000  represents  ordinary  tax;  the 
balance,  £79,000,  being  graduated  tax,  and  the  special  tax  on 
absentee  landowners. 
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For  the  purposes  of  the  '*  ordinary ''  land-tax,  owners  are  allowed 
under  the  Act  to  deduct  from  the  total  unimproved  value  of  their 
land  the  amount  of  any  registered  mortgage  thereon,  and  the  mort- 
gagees are  required  to  make  a  return  of  all  their  mortgages.  In  the 
case  of  uncompleted  sales,  where  the  title  has  not  been  transferred 
the  amount  of  unpaid  purchase-money  is  treated  as  a  mortgage — 
that  is,  it  may  be  deducted  by  the  purchaser  and  must  be  included 
in  the  return  made  by  the  vendor. 

An  owner  of  land  the  unimproved  value  of  which,  together 
with  mortgages  owing  to  him,  does  not  exceed  £1,500  (after 
deducting  mortgages  owing  by  him)  is  allowed  an  exemption  of 
£500,  but  where  such  value  exceeds  £1,500  the  exemption  di- 
minishes by  £1  for  every  £2  that  such  value  increases,  so  that  no 
exemption  is  allowable  when  £2,500  is  reached. 

The  Act  contains  a  provision  that  in  cases  where  the  income 
from  any  land  or  mortgages,  plus  income  from  all  other  sources,  is 
less  than  £200  per  annum,  and  the  owner  is  incapacitated  by  age 
or  infirmity  from  supplementing  such  income,  a  further  exemption 
may  be  allowed  by  the  Commissioner  upon  his  being  satisfied  that 
the  payment  of  the  tax  would  entail  hardship  on  such  owner.  This 
discretionary  power  has  been  exercised  in  a  considerable  nomber 
of  instances,  especially  in  the  case  of  widows  and  orphans  with 
small  means,  and.  much  hardship  prevented. 

All  mortgages  are  assessed  at  their  full  n<Hninal  value,  except 
where  it  is  satisfactorily  shown  that  owing  to  depreciation  c^  the 
security  or  other  cause  such  value  has  been  diminished.  In  the 
case  of  mixed  mortgages — that  is,  mortgages  which  are  secured 
on  both  real  and  personal  property — the  amount  of  the  mortgage 
chargeable  with  Isuod-tax  is  taken  to  be  the  assessed  value  of  the 
land  included  in  the  security,  the  interest  derived  from  the  b«dance 
of  mortgage  being  liable  to  income-tax. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  deductions  and  exemptions  which 
have  been  referred  to  materially  reduce  the  number  of  taxpa3rers 
as  comp€ured  with  the  number  of  land -owners,  the  latter  being 
upwards  of  110,000,  whilst  the  former  only  number  about  17,500. 

If  the  unimproved  value  of  land  in  any  assessment  amounts  to 
£5,000  or  over,  graduated  tax  is  payable  thereon  according  to  the 
scale  given  on  another  page.  Mortgages,  however,  are  not  chaige- 
able  with  the  graduated  tax ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  dednetioo 
is  allowed  in  an  assessment  for  graduated  tax  in  respect  of  any 
mortgage  owing  on  the  land. 

Twenty  per  cent,  additional  on  the  amount  of  the  graduated  tax 
is  levied  where  the  owners  have  been  resident  out  of  the  coJoot 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the 
passing  of  the  annual  taxmg  Act. 

Native  lands  which  are  occupied  by  Europeans  are  subject  to  the 
ordinary  tax,  it  being  considered  that  as  such  lands  have  benefited 
equally  with  the  lands  of  Europeans  by  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  they  should   bear  some  proportion  of  the  taxation.     But, 
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recognising  that  in  some  instances,  where  the  interests  of  the 
Native  owners  are  small,  the  collection  of  the  tax  might  possibly 
entail  some  hardship,  the  Legislature  decided  that  only  half  the 
tisaal  rate  should  be  collected  on  such  lands.  Graduated  tax  is 
not  chargeable  on  Native  land. 

The  Income-tax. 

Both  the  number  of  income-tax  payers  and  the  amount  of  tax 
received  may  appear  at  first  sight  smaller  than  might  be  expected 
irom  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  incomes  from  land  and  mortgages  are  exempt,  the  unim* 
proved  value  of  the  former  and  the  capital  value  of  the  latter  being 
chargeable  with  land-tax  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  explained. 
The  statutory  exemption  of  £300,  plus  life-insurance  premiums  up 
to  £50,  renders  a  very  large  number  of  employes  and  small  traders 
exempt  from  the  tax.  Companies  pay  the  tax  on  profits,  and  divi- 
dends are  not  returnable  by  their  shareholders.  These  circum- 
stances will  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  number  (6,200)  sub- 
ject to  income-tax  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  comparatively  incon- 
siderable contribution  to  the  revenue. 

Objections  to  income  assessments  are  heard  in  private  before  the 
Stipendiary  Magistrate. 

It  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  number  and  variety  of  questions 
which  arise  daily  in  connection  with  income  assessments,  or  to  give 
a  full  account  of  how  they  are  dealt  with. 

Amongst  the  questions  to  which  special  attention  has  been 
given  is  that  of  the  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery,  and 
the  amount  to  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  under  this  heading.  The 
Amendment  Act  of  1894  admitted,  amongst  deductions,  an  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  plant  and  machinery  over  and  above  what 
may  be  claimed  as  repairs  and  renewals,  and  this  allowance  is 
maintained  in  the  Act  of  1900.  The  allowance  is,  by  law,  fixed  at 
what  may  be  considered  just  by  the  Commissioner;  but  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Machinery  is,  in  this  matter,  the  expert  adviser 
of  the  department,  and  he  fixes  the  rates  to  be  allowed.  There 
have  been  naturally  some  differences  of  opinion  between  owners  of 
machinery  and  the  department,  but  only  in  the  case  of  steam- 
vessels  has  the  Inspector  found  it  necessary  to  alter  the  scale  first 
laid  down.  The  rule  formulated  for  the  Inspector's  guidance  is  as 
follows : — 

An  allowance  to  be  made  of  such  an  amount  (over  and  above 
what  is  expended  in  renewals  and  repairs)  as  will  equal  the  annual 
loss  of  profit-earning  power. 

This  is  not  intended  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  capital  invested, 
but  simply  represents  the  annual  loss  through  wear  and  tear  (as 
affecting  income-earning  capacity),  other  than  that  which  can  be 
made  good  by  renewals  of  parts  and  repairs. 

Obsolete  machinery  is  also  allowed  for  when  the  machinery  has 
been  actually  discarded ;  and  here  the  amount  to  be  allowed  must 
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bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  loss  as  the  time  the  tax  has 
been  in  operation  bears  to  the  life  of  the  machine.  An  engine 
discarded  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  tax — the  life  of  the  engine  being, 
say,  twenty  years — would  be  allowed  for  to  one-half  of  (he 
loss  incurred,  less  the  annual  amoimts  that  have  been  allowed  by 
the  department  for  depreciation  during  ten  years.  Machinery 
superseded  by  something  better,  but  kept  in  reserve  in  case  of  a 
breakdown,  is  not  allowed  for. 

In  the  consohdating  Act  of  1900,  before  referred  to,  a  farther 
allowance  is  made  to  taxpayers  who  occupy  their  own  free- 
hold or  leasehold  premises.  Such  taxpayers  are  now  entitled  to 
deduct  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  their 
interest  in  the  land  or  improvements  thereon.  This  concession  is 
intended  to  remove  an  anomaly  which  previously  existed  as  between 
a  taxpayer  in  business  who  occupied  premises  for  which  he  paid  rent 
and  one  who  occupied  his  own  freehold,  or  premises  erected  on  lease- 
hold ground.  In  the  first  case  rent  was  deducted,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  landlord  was  not  taxable,  being  income  derived  from  land  ;  in 
the  second  case  the  allowaBce  was  hmited  under  the  then  existing 
law  to  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  on  which  land-tax  was  paid.  This 
might  be  nothing,  and  in  the  case  of  premises  on  leasehold  land  no 
allowance  could  then  be  made.  As  an  equivalent  of  the  rent  paid  by 
a  tenant,  a  freeholder  is  now  allowed  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  of  his  business  premises ;  while  a  leaseholder,  who  was 
previously  entitled  to  deduct  his  ground-rent  only,  is  now  allowed  a 
further  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of  any  leasehold 
interest  he  may  own  in  his  business  premises.  Mortgage  interest, 
however,  is  not  now  deductible.  The  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
capital  value  of  the  taxpayer's  interest  in  his  business  premises  pre- 
cludes any  further  deduction.  The  effect  of  the  provision  is  to  ex- 
clude land,  with  its  profit  or  loss,  from  the  income-tax  system. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  statutory  exemption  of  £300 
is  not  allowed  to  absentees,  whether  firms  or  individuals,  nor  in 
any  case  to  companies. 

Regulations  have  been  issued  for  levying  income-tax  on  the 
profits  earned  by  shipowners  whose  headquarters  are  beyond  the 
colony.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  require  a  return  of  the  outward 
freight  and  passenger  lists,  and  to  levy  tax  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling 
in  the  pound  upon  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  returned. 

Yield  op  Tax. 

The  yield  of  land-tax  and  income-tax  for  the  last  five  years  has» 
in  round  figures,  been  as  follows : — 

Year.  Land-tax.  Innome-tax. 

£  £ 

1897-8  ..                                      269,000  115,000 

1898-9  298,000  115,500 

1899-1900  ..                                                      294,000  129,000 

1900-1  294,000  173,000 

1901-2  ..             ..        313,000  179,000 
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Bates  of  Tax. 

The  rates  of  tax  at  present  are  as  follow :  The  ordinary  land- 
tax  is  Id.  m  the  pound ;  the  graduated  tax  commences  at  £5,000, 
at  id.  in  the  pound  on  the  unimproved  value,  and  rises  to  2d. 
where  the  unimproved  value  of  an  owner's  land  is  £210,000,  or 
exceeds  that  sum.  The  ordinary  tax  on  Native  land  occupied  by 
Europeans  is  ^.  in  the  pound.  For  taxpayers  other  than  com- 
panies the  rate  of  income-tax  is  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  first  tax- 
able £1,000 — that  is,  after  deducting  the  £300  exemption — and  Is. 
in  the  pound  on  any  excess  over  £1,000.  A  person  having  an 
annual  income  of  £1,900  would  be  thus  taxed :  £300  would  be 
exempted;  £1,000  would  pay  6d.  in  the  pound;  and  the  remaining 
£600,  Is.  in  the  pound :  making  a  total  of  £55  a  year.  The  tax 
on  an  income  of  £400  would  be  at  6d.  on  £100,  equal  to  £2  10s. 
Income-tax  is  payable  by  companies,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  Is.  in 
the  pound. 

The  schedule  of  rates  of  graduated  land-tax  is  as  follows  : — 

Where  the  value  is      £5,000  and  is  less  than  £10,000,    one-eighth  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £10,000  and  is  less  than  £15,000,  two-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £15,000  and  is  less  than  £20,000,    three-eighths  of  a  penny 

in  the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £20,000  and  is  less  than  £25,000,    four-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £25,000  and  is  less  than  £30.000,    five-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £30,000  and  is  less  than  £40,000,    six-eighths  of  a  penny  in 

the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £40,000  and  is  less  than  £50,000,    seven-eighths  of  a  penny 

in  the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £50,000  and  is  less  than  £70,000,    one  penny  in  the  pound 

sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £70,000  and  is  less  than  £90,000,    one  penny  and  one-eighth 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is    £90,000  and  is  less  than  £110,000,  one  penny  and  two-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £110,000  and  is  less  than  £130,000,  one  penny  and  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £130,000  and  is  less  than  £150,000,  one  penny  and  four-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £150,000  and  is  less  than  £170,000,  one  penny  and  five-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £170,000  and  is  less  than  £190,000,  one  penny  and  six-eighths 

of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
sterling. 

Where  the  value  is  £190,000  and  is  less  than  £210,000,  one  penny  and  seven- 
eighths  of  a  penny  in 
the  pound  sterling. 

Where  the  valae  is  £210,000  or  exceeds  that  sum,  twopence   in  the  pound 

sterling. 
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'*THE  GOVERNMENT  VALUATION  OF  LAND  ACT,  1896/' 

Thb  above  Act  provides  for  the  periodical  valuation  of  all  landed 
properties  in  New  Zealand,  and  for  that  parpose  the  colony  is 
divided  into  special  districts. 

The  first  valuation  was  made  as  at  31  st  March,  1898,  since  which 
•date  valuations  in  many  parts  of  the  colony  have  been  revised  aB 
circumstances  required.  An  Amendment  Act  pcissed  during  tiie 
session  of  1900  contains  the  amendments  which  four  yeiurs'  ex- 
perience of  the  original  Act  showed  to  be  desirable.  As  the  prind]^ 
of  the  original  Act  remains  unaltered,  the  amendments  are  practi- 
cally confined  to  the  machinery  clauses  and  the  clearer  definition 
of  terms. 

The  valuations  are  used  for  the  following  purposes :  Land-tax, 
local  rates  (in  cases  where  rates  are  levied  on  the  capital  or  on  the 
unimproved  value),  stamp  duties,  and  duties  under  '*  The  Deceased 
Persons'  Estates  Duties  Act,  1881 "  ;  for  advances  and  investments 
on  mortgage  of  land  made  by  the  Post  Office,  Grovemment  Insur- 
ance Department,  Public  Trust  Office,  Government  Advances  to 
Settlers  Office,  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Public  Debts  Sinking 
Funds.  The  valuation  is  also  used  for  the  guidance  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  transactions  under  '*  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1894," 
and  **The  Public  Works  Act,  1894." 

Valuations  are  supplied  by  the  department  on  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee. 

The  cost  of  making  the  valuation  is  borne  principally  by  the 
Valuation  Department,  the  Land-  and  Income-tax  Department,  the 
Advances  to  Settlers  Office,  and  the  local  authorities  using  the 
valuation,  while  separate  fees,  for  supplying  individual  valuations  to 
those  requiring  them,  are  charged  by  regulation. 


RATING  ON  UNIMPROVED  VALUE  OF  LAND. 

''Thb  Rating  on  Unimproved  Value  Act,  1896,''  was  passed  by 
the  Greneral  Assembly  to  afford  local  bodies  the  opportunity  of 
adopting  the  principle  of  rating  which  is  expressed  in  the  title 
of  the  measure.  It  is  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  bodies  to  adopt 
the  system,  and  provision  is  made  for  a  return  to  the  old  system  of 
rating,  if  desired,  after  three  years'  experience  of  the  new  one. 
The  Act  provides  that  a  proportion  of  the  ratepayers  on  the  roil, 
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varying  from  25  per  cent,  where  the  total  number  does  not  exceed 
100,  to  15  per  cent,  where  the  number  exceeds  300,  may  by  demand 
in  writing,  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  district,  require  that  a 
proposal  to  rate  property  on  the  basis  of  the  unimproved  value  may 
be  submitted  to  the  ratepayers,  whose  votes  shall  be  taken  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-eight  days  after  delivery  of  the  demand. 
The  poll  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  manner  as  in  case  of  a  proposal 
to  raise  a  loan  in  the  district  under  ''  The  Local  Bodies'  Loans  Act, 
1886.  *' 

Under  the  original  Act  it  was  necessary  for  a  minimum  number 
of  one-third  of  the  ratepayers  to  vote,  and  a  majority  of  their  votes 
carried  the  proposal.  Now,  under  *'  The  Local  Government  Voting 
Reform  Act,  1899,"  the  question  of  adoption  or  otherwise  is  decided 
by  a  bare  majority  of  the  valid  votes  recorded,  irrespective  of  the 
number  of  ratepayers  who  have  voted. 

A  rescinding  proposal  can  be  carried  at  a  poll  by  the  same  means 
as  one  for  adoption,  but  not  until  after  three  years  have  elapsed, 
and,  vice  versd,  rejection  of  a  proposal  bars  its  being  again  brought 
forward  for  a  similar  period.  However,  in  the  case  of  past  polls 
at  which  the  proposal  to  adopt  the  Act  was  rejected  solely  on 
account  of  an  insufficient  number  of  ratepayers  recording  their  votes, 
it  is  now  provided  that  a  new  poll  may  be  held  at  any  time. 

The  valuation-roll  is  supplied  to  the  local  authority  by  the  Valuer- 
General  under  the  provisions  of  **  The  Government  Valuation  of  Land 
Act,  1896,"  and  its  amendment  of  1900,  and  the  definitions  of  **  capital 
value,"  **  improvements,"  '*  unimproved  value,"  and  •*  value  of  im- 
provements "  found  in  these  Acts  apply  also  to  the  Bating  on  Unim- 
proved Value  Act.  Provision  is  made  for  adjustment  of  rating  powers 
given  under  previous  Acts  to  the  Act  of  1896  by  fixing  equivalents. 
Thus  a  rate  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  value  under  former  Acts 
is  to  bo  considered  equal  to  fd.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value 
under  the  Act  of  1896. 

The  adjustments  are  to  be  made  so  that  the  rates  on  the  unim- 
proved value  shall  be  such  as  to  produce  as  much  as,  but  not  more 
than,  the  rates  under  *'  The  Rating  Act,  1894."  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a  local  authority  has  a  rating  power  up  to  f  d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  capital  value,  then  it  can  levy  any  rate  in  the  pound  on 
the  unimproved  value  of  land  in  its  district  so  long  as  the  producing 
capacity  of  such  rate  is  not  greater  than  would  be  the  producing  capacity 
of  a  \d,  rate  on  the  capital  vahie  of  the  district,  Wken  a  fixed  rate, 
under  the  older  system  of  rating,  is  security  for  a  loan,  the  Controller 
and  Auditor-General  is  given  power  to  interfere  and  fix  the  new  rate 
himself  if  of  opinion  that  the  new  rate  on  the  unimproved  value  does 
not  afford  equally  good  security  to  the  one  to  be  given  up. 

The  operation  of  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  water,  gas,  electric 
light,  sewage,  nor  hospital  and  charitable  aid  rates. 

Up  to  the  present  time  (81st  March,  1902)  the  local  bodies  that 
have  submitted  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Act  to  the  rate- 
payers are  as  follow : — 
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Raxiho  cm  UmMPBOTXD  Yajuum  Act,  1896." 


J 

BsstOU  of  Potts. 

YcfUi  rmonUd, 

For. 

Against.         ] 

[BftnMl 

AnokUod  Cily 

Rejected 

..     753 

1,697 

•  • 

CheTiot  County 

Carried 

..     165 

41 

•  • 

DeTonport  Borough 

..     356 

109 

•  • 

Eketahuna  County 

..     149 

21 

1 

Feilding  Borough 

..     268 

56 

1 

Gore  Borough 

..     122 

67 

5 

Grey  Lynn  Borough 

.     140 

71 

2 

Greymouth  Borough 

..     214 

48 

1 

Hamilton  Borough 

77 

52 

•  • 

Hokianga  Coun^ 

.     109 

25 

6 

Hokitika  Borough 

..     212 

53 

3 

Hnnua  Road  District 

60 

2 

•  • 

Inangahua  County 

.     284 

11 

2 

InTercargiU  Borough 

..     886 

174 

4 

Karon  Borough    . . 

93 

3 

1 

Linwood  Borough 

.     276 

38 

2 

Lower  Hutt  Borough 

94 

68 

4 

Manawaiu  Road  Distriot   . . 

..     105 

10 

•  • 

Maraetai  Road  District 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

Masterton  Borough 

..     221 

139 

6 

Melrose  Borough  . . 

.     236 

40 

6 

Mosgiel  Borough  . . 

Rejected 

58 

87 

1 

Normanby  Town  Distriot  . . 

Carried 

82 

56 

3 

Onslow  Borough  . . 

<r 

..     140 

8 

•  • 

Pahiatua  Borough 

»                              ■ 

.     136 

38 

1 

Pahiatua  County 

»f 

.     350 

31 

3 

Pahnerston  North  Borough 

m 

..     402 

12 

3 

Papakura  Road  District     . . 

m 

30 

1 

•  • 

Peloms  Road  District 

m 

98 

41 

•  • 

Petone  Borough   . . 

'Rejected 

..     100 

134 

4 

Pieton  Borough    . . 

Rejected 

27 

73 

1 

Raglan  County     . . 

'Carried 

..     116 

85 

2 

St.  Albans  Borough 

Carried 

..     350 

218 

15 

South  Invercargill  Borough 

m 

..     106 

54 

1 

Southland  County 

•*                              * 

.     919 

574 

*  • 

Spreydon  Road  Distriot 

99 

.     141 

57 

4 

Stratford  County  . . 

m 

.     399 

23 

2 

Sumner  Borough  . . 

..       91 

19 

•  * 

Sydenham  Borough 

m 

..     353 

193 

•  • 

Tauranga  County 

m 

90 

13 

2 

Taratahi-CartertonRoadDitttxot    « 

..     261 

53 

•  • 

Timaru  Borough  . . 

Rejected 

93 

246 

5 

Waimate  Borough 

Carried 

.     235 

61 

14 

Waimate  County  . . 

m 

.     368 

162 

•  • 

Waipawa  County  . . 

m 

..     462 

28 

3 

Wairarapa  Nortib  County  . . 

Rejected 

..     331 

68 

10 

Wellington  City    .. 

Carried 

.1,261 

591 

.  • 

WintOD  Borough  . . 

m 

39 

33 

1 

Woodville  Borough 
Woolston  Borough 

m 

.     175 

7 

1 

Rejected 

..     103 

191 

5 

*  New  poll  taken  under  Act 

of  1900. 
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"  THE  MUNICIPAL  FBANCHISE  REFORM  ACT,  1898." 

A  SHOBT  account  of  the  leading  features  of  this  measure  is  to  be 
found  on  page  298,  ante,  in  the  section  relating  to  the  local  bodies  in 
the  colony. 
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In  1898  a  Bill,  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Bight  Hon.  B.  J. 
Seddon,  Premier,  became  law,*  which  provided  for  the  payment  of  an 
old-age  pension  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  (revenue  of  the  General 
Grovernment)  to  persons  duly  qualified,  without  contribution  by  the 
beneficiaries.  The  Act,  however,  only  provided  for  payments  out  of 
revenue,  for  the  purposes  of  the  pensions,  until  the  close  of  the 
second  session  of  the  present  Parliament.  [By  amendment  parsed 
in  1900  the  limit  as  to  time  of  the  operation  ,of  the  principal  Act  is 
rescinded,  and  the  authority  to  pay  made  absolute,']  The  conditions 
under  which  pension  is  granted  are  set  forth  in  sections  7,  8,  and  64 
of  the  statute,  as  under : — 

7.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  every  person  of  the  full  age  of  sixty- 
five  years  or  upwards  shall,  whilst  in  the  colony,  be  entitled  to  a  pension  as  here- 
inafter specified. 

8.  No  such  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  Act  unless  he 
fulfils  the  following  conditions,  that  is  to  say : — 

(1.)  That  he  is  residing  in  the  colony  on  the  date  when  he  establishes  his 
claim  to  the  pension  ;  and  also 

(2.)  That  he  has  so  resided  continuously  for  not  less  than  twenty-five  years 
immediately  preceding  such  date  : 

Provided  that  continuous  residence  in  the  colony  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  have  been  interrupted  by  occasional  absence  therefrom 
unless  the  total  period  of  all  such  absence  exceeds  two  years  ;  nor,  in 
the  case  of  a  seaman,  by  absence  therefrom  whilst  serving  on  board 
a  vessel  registered  in  and  trading  to  and  from  the  colony  if  he 
establishes  the  fact  that  during  such  absence  his  family  or  home  was 
in  the  colony  [By  amendment  passed  in  1900,  as  an  alternative  con- 
dition in  respect  of  residence  an  absence  of  four  years  from  the  colony 
is  allowed,  provided  that  the  claimant  toas  not  absent  during  the  year 
ended  Slst  October,  1898,  and  provided  that  the  total  period  of  actual 
residence  is  not  less  than  twenty-five  years]  ;  and  also 

(3.)  That  during  the  period  of  twelve  years  immediately  preceding  such  date 
he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  four  months,  or  on  four  occasions,  for 
any  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  twelve  months  or  up- 
waords,  and  dishonouring  him  in  the  public  estimation  ;  and  also 

(4.)  That  during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  immediately  preceding  such 

*  A  Bill  had  been  previously  introduced  in  1897,  which,  as  amended  by  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Legislature,  was  transmitted  to  the  Legislauve  Council,  but 
thrown  out  by  that  body. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  1897,  an  Act  entitled 
"  The  Begistration  of  People's  CJaims  Act "  was  passed  in  1896,  under  which 
persons  aged  sixty-five  years  or  upwards,  having  resided  twenty  years  in  the 
colony,  and  whose  income  did  not  exceed  £50  per  annum,  were  allowed  for  a. 
limited  time  to  send  in  pension- claims.  This  Act  was  subsequently  repealed,  and 
all  certificates  granted  under  it  cancelled,  by  the  Old-age  Pensions  Act  of  1898. 
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dftto  he  has  not  bean  impriBoned  for  a  term  of  five  years  with  or  with- 
oat  hard  labour  for  any  offence  dishonouring  him  in  th«  puhtie 
estimation ;  and  also 

(5.)  That  the  claimant  has  not  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
upwards,  if  a  husband,  deserted  his  wife,  or  without  just  caaae  failed 
to  provide  her  with  adequate  means  of  maintenance,  or  neglaeiad  %o 
maintain  such  of  his  children  as  were  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years ; 
or,  if  a  wife,  deserted  her  husband  or  such  of  her  children  ms  were 
under  that  age : 

Provided  that,  if  the  pension-oertificate  is  issued,  the  peoaioner's 
rights  thereunder  shall  not  be  affected  by  any  diaqnalifi nation  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  unless  the  fact  of  such  disqaalifiemtion  is 
established  at  any  time « to  the  satisfaction  of  a  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate ;  and  also 

(6.)  That  he  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  is,  and  has  for  five  yewrs  im- 
mediately preeeding  such  date  beisn,  leading  a  sober  and  repotabie 
life ;  and  also 

(7.)  That  his  yearly  income  does  not  amount  to  fifty-two  pounds  or  upvnud*, 
computed  as  hereinafter  provided  [By  amendment  passed  tn  1900 
the  property  and  income  of  husband  and  wife  is  to  be  eompmtsd  at 
beUmging  to  them  jomtUf,  and  their  united  yeoriy  ineomes^  utcimdinf 
the  pension,  is  limited  to  £78]  ;  and  also 

(8.)  That  the  net  capital  value  of  his  accumulated  property  does  not  amoonfi 
to  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  or  upwards,  computed  and  assessed 
as  hereinafter  provided ;  and  also 

(9.)  That  he  has  not  directly  or  indirectly  deprived  himself  of  property  or 
income  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  pension  ;  and  also 

(10.)  That  he  is  the  holder  of  a  pension-certificate  as  hereinafter  provided. 

64.  This  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  for  the  granting  of  pensions,  shall  not 
apply  to — 

(1.)  Aboriginal  natives  of  New  Zealand  to  whom  moneys  other  than  pensions 
are  paid  out  of  the  sums  appropriated  for  Native  purpoees  by  "  The 
CivU  List  Act,  1863  "  ;  nor  to 

(2.)  Aliens ;  nor  to 

(3.)  Naturslided  subjects,  except  such  as  have  been  naturalised  for  the  period 
of  five  years  next  preceding  the  date  on  which  the>  sstahlinh  their 
pension-claims  [By  amendment  passed  in  1900,  in  the  ease  of 
naturalised  persons  the  term  of  qualification  preceding  the  estabHsh- 
ment  of  a  pension-claim  is  reduced  from  five  years  to  one]  ;  nor  to 

(4.)  Chinese  or  other  Asiatics,  whether  naturalised  or  not. 

If,  in  the  opinioa  of  a  Magistrate  adjudicating,  it  would  be  more 
advantageous  for  a  Maori  a[^lying  for  a  pension  to  receive  an 
allowance  out  of  the  moneys  appropriated  for  Native  purposes,  he 
may,  in  lieu  of  granting  pension,  make  recommendation  accordingly 
to  the  Native  Minister.  A  Magistrate  may,  in  granting  a  pension  to 
a  Maori,  direct  that  it  be  paid  to  some  Government  officer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  applicant. 

The  full  pension  is  £18  a  year,  payable  in  twelve  monthly  instal- 
ments ;  but  for  each  £1  of  income  above  £34,  also  for  each  £15  of 
accumulated  property  above  £cO,  £1  is  deducted  from  the  amoont  of 
the  pension. 

The  tirst  instalment  of  the  pension  is  payable  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  next  but  one  following  the  date  of  the  certificate. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Act  the  colony  is  divided  into 
seven tv- two  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  is  a  Deputy  Registrar, 
controlled  by  a  Chief  Registrar  at  Wellington. 
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Each  claimant  for  a  pension  must  make  application  oa  a 
printed  form.  The  said  form  is  obtainable  at  any  post-office,  and 
when  completed  the  claim  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Deputy  Begistrar  for 
the  district  in  which  the  claimant  resides. 

Each  application  is  recorded  in  a  book  called  "  The Dis- 
trict Old-age  Pension-claim  Register/*  and  then  transmitted  to  a 
Scipendiary  Magistrate,  who,  having  fixed  a  day  for  investigation, 
notifies  the  claimant  to  attend,  if  his  presence  is  considered  necessary. 
If  the  claim  is  admitted  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate  issues  a  certi- 
ficate  to  the  Deputy  Begistrar,  who  on  receipt  enters  the  particulars 

in  a  book  called  "The District  Old-age  Pension  Register," 

after  which  a  pension-certificate  is  issued  to  the  pensioner. 

The  particulars  of  pensions  granted  are  entered  on  a  weekly 
return  form,  which,  with  the  Magistrate's  certificate,  is  sent  to 
the  Chief  Begistrar  for  entry  in  the  General  Register  of  Old-age 
Pensions. 

The  particulars  of  instalments  falling  due  are  advised  to  the 
General  Post  Office  on  a  schedule.  Advice,  authorising  payment,  is 
then  issued  to  the  Postmaster  at  the  money-order  office  at  which 
the  pensioner  desired  the  instalment  to  be  paid.  At  frequent  intervals 
the  Accountant  of  the  General  Post  Office  furnishes  a  statement  of 
the  payments  made,  from  which  the  monthly  instalments  are  entered 
on  a  card  bearing  the  name  of  the  pensioner. 

At  the  due  date  of  the  instalment  the  pensioner  may  present  his 
certificate  for  payment  at  the  money-order  office  named  in  the  certi- 
ficate. A  pensioner  failing  to  collect  his  instalment  within  twenty- 
one  days  forfeits  the  amount,  but  may  apply  for  a  warrant  of  waiver 
within  fourteen  days  of  such  forfeiture,  [tiy  amendments  passed  in 
1900  and  1901  the  currency  of  each  instalment  is  for  one  calendar 
month,  with  power  to  the  Colonial  Treasurer  to  extend  the  period  in 
special  cases.}  If  a  pensioner  is  unable,  through  sickness  or  other 
reasonable  cause,  to  collect  his  pension,  he  may  apply  to  have  an 
agent  appointed  to  receive  the  instalments  on  his  behalf.  Should  a 
pensioner  desire  to  change  the  office  of  payment  an  application  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Deputy  Begistrar  for  the  district  in  which  the 
pension  is  registered.  The  change  ie  advised  to  the  Chief  Begistrar 
by  telegram,  who  notifies  the  postal  authorities.  A  transfer  of  a 
pension-certificate  from  one  district  to  another  is  effected  by  the 
Deputy  Begistrar  for  the  district  in  which  the  pension  is  registered 
sending  a  warrant  to  the  Deputy  Begistrar  for  the  district  to  which 
the  transfer  is  made. 

The  decease  of  all  persons  of  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  up- 
wards is  notified  to  the  Chief  Begistrar  by  the  Begistrars  of  Deaths 
in  the  various  districts.  By  amendment  passed  in  1900  the  right  of 
pensioners  to  admission  to  charitable  institutions  is  protected. 

All  matters  affecting  the  payment  of  pensions  are  reported  by  the 
Deputy  Begistrars  from  time  to  time. 

The  Act  came  into  force  on  1st  November,  1898.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Begistrar  followed ;  and  in  December  the  old-age  pension 
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district  were  constituted,  and  Deputy  Begistrars  appointed  kx 
them.  By  the  dlst  March,  1899,  there  were  7,443  pensioos,  which 
represented  a  yearly  payment  of  £128,062.  A  year  later  the 
numher  of  pensions  in  force  was  11,285,  representing  a  yearly 
payment  of  £193,718.  On  the  31st  March,  1901,  the  number  in 
K>rce  was  12,405,  the  yearly  payment  for  these  being  £211,965 ;  and 
on  the  3l8t  March,  1902,  there  were  12,776  pensions,  and  the 
amount  was  £217,192. 

The  number  of  pensions  in  force  in  each  of  the  old-age  peosion 
districts  was : — 


KuMBsm   ARD    Abbuai.   Valus 

OP     PSKSIOHS    OBABTKD    TG 

)    EUBOPBASS    ASn 

Maobis  n  Fdbcs  ov  thx  Slav  Mabch,  1903. 

Bwoi 

peue                       MaorL 

Totela. 

Dtetriet. 

Nunbeir 

Nomber 

ot 

of 

fmiffj^mK 

PeoskHKs. 

iPeuioB.. 

Penafaw  . 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

A 

Akmroa 

41 

697 

9 

153 

50 

850 

Ambeclty 

.  '              7 

119 

*  • 

*  * 

7 

119 

Ashboitoo 

.  1           199 

3,383 

•  • 

1 

199 

3,383 

Anokland 

;    1.008 

17,136 

8 

136 

1,016 

1T.373 

Baiolaiha 

.  j          139 

3,363 

•  » 

•  • 

139 

3,963 

Blenheim 

156 

3,636 

1 

17 

156  , 

3,663 

Chatham  lelaads   . 

3 

51 

1 

17 

4 

68 

Ohriatohnroh 

1,32S 

30,774 

6 

103  ' 

1,338 

90,876 

Clyde 

100 

1,700 

•  • 

*  • 

100 

1,700 

Cocomandel 

88 

1,513 

39 

663 

138 

3,176 

Culvecden 

3 

51 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

51 

Dannerirke 

147 

3,499 

1 

17 

148 

3,516 

DacgaTiIle 

68 

1,064             17 

389 

79 

1,343 

Danedin 

986 

16,746               1 

17 

986 

16,768 

Fairlie 

10 

170  , 

•  • 

10 

170 

FeUding 

91 

1,547  ;             9 

153 

100 

1.700 

Geraldine 

130 

;      3,210 

9 

153 

139 

3,369 

iMebofse 

56 

1          986 

37 

639 

93 

1,561 

Oreymoath 

.  ;          488 

8,396 

•  • 

*  * 

488 

8,396 

-Oreytown 

.  1            82 

,       1.394 

1 

17 

88 

1,411 

Hamilton 

150 

'       3,550 

16 

372 

166 

3,tttt 

Ha^elook 

.  1              7 

119 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

U9 

Hawera 

.  1             61 

,       1,037 

4 

68 

66 

1,105 

Helencville 

346 

4,183 

13 

331 

359 

4,40S 

Hokitika 

507 

8,619 

3 

34 

600 

8,663 

Inveroargill 

.  1           584 

9,938  ,            1 

17 

686 

9,945 

Kaiapoi 

.  >          383 

4,794  1            6 

103 

388 

4.996 

Kaikoofa 

.  1             34 

408 

1 

17 

3S 

435 

Kaitaia 

13 

304 

47 

799 

60 

1,008 

Lawrence 

309 

,       3,563 

•  • 

• . 

300 

3.568 

Mangonui 

10 

'          170 

31 

357 

31 

597 

Marion 

79 

1,343 

15 

356 

94 

1,598 

Maeterton 

89 

1       1,513 

1 

17 

90 

1,590 

Maungalnroto 

•1            41 

697 

•  • 

•  • 

41 

697 
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Baropeant. 

Maori. 

Totals. 

Oistriot. 

Namber 

Namber 

Namber 

of 

Amount. 

of 

Amount. 

of 

Amoant. 

Pensions. 

Pensions. 

Pensions. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Miltoo 

125 

2,125 

•  • 

•  • 

125 

2,125 

Kotaeka 

73 

1,241 

•  • 

•  ■ 

73 

1,241 

Napier 

260 

4,420 

4 

68 

264 

4,488 

Nasebj 

82 

1,394 

•  • 

•  • 

82 

1,394 

Kelson 

292 

4,964 

4 

68 

296 

5,032 

New  Plymonth 

204 

3,468 

26 

442 

230 

3,910 

Oam&ro 

248 

4,131 

3 

51 

246 

4,182 

Opotiki 

14 

238 

27 

459 

41 

697 

Otahaha 

240 

4.080 

13 

221 

253 

4,301 

Otaki     .. 

56 

952 

15 

255 

71 

1,207 

Paeroa  .. 

52 

884 

6 

102 

58 

986 

Pahiataa 

38 

646 

•  • 

•  • 

38 

646 

Palmertton  Norih . . 

160 

2,720 

9 

153 

169 

2,873 

Paljneraton  South  . . 

60 

1,020 

•  • 

•  • 

60 

1,020 

Patea    . . 

25 

425 

4 

68 

29 

493 

Port  Awanai 

4 

68 

28 

476 

32 

544 

Port  Obalmers 

187 

3,179 

7 

119 

194 

3,298 

Qneenstown 

106 

1,802 

•  • 

•  • 

106 

1,802 

Raglan . . 

14, 

238 

64 

1,088 

78 

1,326 

Rawene 

17 

289 

94 

1,598 

111 

1,887 

Reef  ton 

151 

2,567 

•  f 

•  • 

151 

2,567 

Riverton 

125 

2,125 

5 

85 

ISO 

2,210 

Rotoma 

8 

136 

57 

969 

65 

1,105 

Russell 

60 

1,020 

96 

1,632 

156 

2,652 

Stratford 

31 

527 

•  • 

•  • 

31 

527 

Taupo   .. 

1 

17 

36 

595 

36 

612 

Tauranga 

28 

476 

47 

799 

75 

1,275 

Te  Aroha 

85 

595 

1 

17 

36 

612 

Thames 

257 

4,369 

10 

170 

267 

4,539 

Timaru 

149 

2,533 

•  • 

•  • 

149 

2,533 

Waimate 

95 

1,615 

1 

17 

96 

1,632 

Waipawa 

20 

340 

•  • 

•• 

20 

340 

Wairoa 

8 

136 

66 

1,122 

74 

1,258 

Wanganui 

192 

3,264 

34 

578 

226 

3,842 

Warkworth 

72 

1,224 

8 

136 

80 

1,360 

Wellington 

495 

8,415 

5 

85 

500 

8,500 

Westport 

248 

4,216 

4 

68 

252 

4,284 

Whakatcme 

9 

153 

84 

1,428 

93 

1,581 

Whangarei 

155 

2,635 

7 

119 

162 

2,754 

Whangaioa 

13 

221 

25 

425 

88 

646 

Total 

11,721 

199,257 

1,055 

17,935 

12,776 

217,192 

With  the  ahove,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  administration  year 
by  year  is  fmmished,  to  show  the  initial  and  conseqnent  expense. 
The  Deputy  Registrars  of  Old-age  Pensions  are  mostly  Clerks  of 
Stipendiary  Magistrate's  Courts ;  the  adjudication  on  claims  is  by 
the  Magistrates;  and  the  payments  are  made  through  the  Posttd 
Department. 
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Cost  of  Aoministratioh  of  '*Ths  Oldagb  Pbnsiohs  Act,  1896,"  fob 

FiNAHCIAL  YbABS  BNDKD 


51 

Ifar^Sl  Maieb. 

31  liarcfa.A  Marcb. 

1 

ie«». 

i9oa 

190L 

1 

tut 

BUariM— 

1 

£ 

M 

1 

I 

Regiairar 

•  • 

100 

100 

'         100 

lOO 

Depuly  Regisinurt 

..  ; 

40 

150 

200 

219 

Olber  axpansM— 

i 

1 

Adirertialng  and  prioUog 

•    • 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

Glerieal  aaoilsMaioe 

.    ^ 

248 

1,124 

1,209 

i,s» 

TravelUng-AxpeiiMs  and  interpceien* 

feM 

84 

309 

194 

19D 

SbarihaQdwhlejr  (S.M.  Courts) 

.. 

19 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

ConuibuUoDa  (o  PmI  0£Eloe     . . 

«  * 

•  • 

466 

500 

500 

ContioMBieiM 
Roalofoffietti 

•  • 

8 

211 

176 

138 

*  * 

•  « 

»  • 

36 

eo 

Tolal 

•  » 

510 

2,360 

2,415 

2.58S 

The  following  remarks  are  laken  firom  the  Begistrar's  report  on 
Ihe  IransactioQs  for  the  year  ended  Slsl  March,  1909 : — 

'*  Durbg  Ihe  year  ^nded  the  31st  March,  1903,  1,694  new  pen- 
8k>&8  were  granted^  of  wbieh  167  were  granted  to  Maoris ;  935  pen- 
sioners died,  of  whom  99  were  Maoris;  906  pulsion -oertifioafeea, 
of  which  48  were  held  by  Maoris^  were  cancelled ;  and  182  petiiBona, 
of  which  76  were  grantseNi  tio  Maoris,  lapsed  throogh  non-applicatkn 
for  renewaL  The  cancelled  certiiic&fies  indnde  118  renewal  claims 
by  Europeans  and  34  by  Maoris  which  were  refused. 

'^  The  total  amoonti  paid  in  respect  of  pensiona  during  the  year 
was  £207,468  8s.  ^.  This  amotmt  incindes  £41  Oiw  5d.  charged  to 
a  vote  provided  for  the  porpose  of  paying  forfeited  instahnenta  in 
special  cases,  and  portaons  of  iosiiSklmentiS  accming  up  to  date  of 
death. 

''  The  total  amoonc  of  absolutely  £or£aited  instahoents  daring 
the  vear  was  Je2,998  10s, 

''  During  the  year,    510  pension-cerufioates,  of  which  58 
held  by  Maoris,  were  transferred  from  one  old-age 
to  another." 
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NEW  ZEALAND  CONSOLS. 

Thb  purpose  of  *'The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894,"  is,  by  pro- 
viding for  an  inscription  of  such  Consols,  to  give  further  facilities  for 
the  eusbfe  investment  of  savings.  Practically,  it  establishes  another 
branch  of  the  Government  Savings-Bank,  with  extended  power  of 
investment.  Under  section  3  the  Colonial  Treasurer  is  authorised  to 
receive  by  way  of  deposits  from  persons  in  the  colony  sums  of  money 
up  to  £500,000  [increased  by  £250fi00  under  provisions  of  section  V, 
Amendment  Act,  1900]  ;  but  the  amount  deposited  in  any  one  year 
mast  not  be  more  than  £250,000.  The  currency  of  such  deposits  is 
not  to  exceed  forty  years.  The  present  issue  matures  1st  February, 
1910.  The  rate  of  interest  must  not  exceed  4  per  cent.  The  actual 
rate  being  paid  is  3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Post-office  money-order  offices  throughout  the  colony  are  made 
use  of  to  receive  applications  for  inscription,  and  also  for  payment  of 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  the  amounts  deposited.  The  Receivers 
are  the  Postmasters,  and  the  Registrar  under  the  Act  is  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Wellington. 

Begulations  have  been  issued,  under  which  every  deposit  of  money 
for  inscription  is  to  be  accompanied  by  an  application  according  to 
the  form  given  further  on,  which  is  to  be  signed  by  the  applicant  and 
countersigned  bv  the  Keceiver  (Postmaster)  taking  the  deposit.  The 
person  paying  the  money  receives  an  interim  receipt  pending  official 
acknowledgment  from  the  Registrar  at  Wellington.  The  receipt  sub- 
sequently given  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Consols-holder  is  not  a  nego- 
tiable document,  or  of  monetary  value,  beyond  its  being  proof  of  the 
deposit  for  purposes  of  inscription.  A  holder  of  Consols  can  obtain 
irom  the  Registrar,  on  application  and  payment  of  5s.,  a  certified  copy 
at  any  entry  in  the  register  relating  to  his  deposit. 

There  is  provision  for  the  transfer  of  Consols  from  one  holder  to 
another  on  application  being  made  to  the  Registrar  according  to  the 
second  form  given,  and  payment  of  Is.  fee. 

In  case  an  inscriber  desires  to  make  use  of  his  deposit,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  to  the  extent  of  £5,  or  a  multiple  of  £5,  he  can  obtain 
a  Consols  certificate  which  is  payable  to  bearer,  and  is  transferable 
by  delivery.  This  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  interest 
half-yearly  at  the  same  rate  as  the  original  inscription,  and  also  to 
payment  of  the  principal  sum  on  the  due  date. 

The  application  for  the  certificate  must  be  according  to  the  form 
appended,  and  the  fee  payable  is  Is.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  or 
aliquot  part  thereof  expressed  in  the  certificate.  There  is  also  a  fee 
at  the  above  rate  for  inscribing  the  amount  of  a  Consols  certificate. 
The  form  of  Consols  certificate  is  also  given. 
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iDterest  on  Consols  for  which  no  certificate  has  been  issaed  is 
payable  by  warrant,  and  such  warrants  are  transferable  by  ind<XBe- 
ment  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  form. 

Interest  on  Gonaoli  for  which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  is  pay- 
able to  the  bearer  of  the  certificate  on  presentation  at  any  post-office 
Di  on  ey- order  office,  or  at  the  Treasury,  Wellington  (see  the  last  form). 

The  Act  provides  for  the  deposit  of  money  by  minors,  which  mmy 
be  acceptable  to  parents  as  enconraging  habits  of  thrift  in  ehildien. 

Aa  stated  previanaly,  the  present  issue  of  Consols  has  a  corrency 
lo  the  Ist  Fehraary,  1910,  and  carries  interest  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  deposited ;  and 
an  assured  investment  of  moneys  bearing  a  fair  rate  of  interest  for 
so  long  a  l«rm  shonld  secure,  when  well  known,  a  large  poctkm 
ol  the  deposits  of  our  iluifty  population. 

Atfliti»H»m  far  trntui/tiam. 
To  Um  RagisliM  ol  Usetftad  CoMols. 

tniamj.  Weltu«*i>B. 
i    .We; ,  ,  ol  .  kftii^  this  dai  deponWd  u  Hm  tarn  at 

poaaAi  ikiUiags  aad  paon.  bjr  innmatenS  la         -per-oiBi. 

M*a  ZMJftoa  CoMo^  hitnb?  n^avt    IkM    Ifa*  mbi  Bay  hs  daly  iMcnk^ 
Uk  Ik*  books  ol  j<MxoSe*iM  tk*  oamaof 

Sigaalim  at  ijepoiuur: 

Full  adiirms  <rf  oafontot.  togMbM  with  — n  ol  wTiat 


dafol  .» 


Appi^atioit  for  Tramafur. 


J  UGoapt  cti«  aboTQ  ConKiiM,  wad.  afptj 


ito^  Cenifitttt*. 
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hereby  make  applicatioii  for  a  OoqboIb  certifioate  in  favour  of  bearer  for  the  sum 
of  pounds,  to  be  issued  to  me  [us]  in  aocordance  with  and  subject  to  the 

provisions  contained  in  **  The  New  Zealand  Consols  Act,  1894.*'    The  prescribed 
fee  of  is  enclosed  herewith. 

Witness—  Signature : 

Signature : 

Occupation 

Address : 

Consols  CertiftcaU. 

Ho.        •  £  • 

Ths  bearer  of  this  certifioate  will  be  entitled  to  payment  of  the  sum  of 
pounds  sterling  upon  presentation  hereof  at  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  New 
Zealand,  on  the  day  of  ,  19        ,  together  with  such  interest, 

computed  at  the  rate  of  sterling  per  centum  per  annum,  as  may  be 

found  to  be  unpaid  on  the  before-mentioned  date  in  accordance  with  the  indorse- 
ments of  interest-payments  made  hereon. 

The  principal  and  interest  are  a  charge  upon  and  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
accruing  mcome  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  colony. 

Interest  hereon  at  the  rate  of  sterling  per  centum  per  annum  is 

payable  half-yearly,  on  the  and  in  each  year,  at  any  post-office 

money-order  office  within  the  colony. 

The  amount  of  interest  paid  is  to  be  indorsed  on  the  back  hereof  by  the 
person  making  such  payment. 

Dated  at  the  office  of    the  Registrar  of  Inscribed  Consols,  Wellington, 
»19    . 

,  Registrar. 

Countersigned— 

,  Controller  and  Auditor-General. 

Entered,  folio 

[On  the  back,  indorsements  of  the  half-yearly  dividends  paid  by  the  Post- 
master are  to  be  duly  made.] 

Dividend  Warrant, 

To  the  Treasury  at  Wellington,  or  to  the  Postmaster  at  any  post-office 
money-order  office  throughout  the  colony. 
PiiKASB  pay  or  order  the  sum  of  pounds  shillings  and 

pence,  being  interest  for  half-year  due  ,19      ,  on  £  -per- 

cent. New  Zealand  Consols. 

£  :        :        ,  ,  Registrar. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  the  above-mentioned  sum  in  full 
payment  of  interest  for  half-year  due  as  above. 

Signature : 


BBcnoH  n. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[Bf  M.  MuBPHT,  FJi.S.] 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  there  is  no  part  ol  the  British  do- 
minions where  agrienltnre,  in  its  widest  sense,  can  be  carried  oa 
with  so  much  certainty  and  with  soch  good  results  as  in  New  Zea- 
land. The  range  of  latitude,  extending  as  it  does  from  34^  to  47° 
Soath,  secures  for  the  colony  a  diversity  of  climate  which  renders  it 
soitable  for  all  the  products  of  snbtropieal  and  temporate  zoaea^ 
while  an  insolar  poation  protects  it  from  the  continaoos  and  parch- 
ing droughts  which  penoiically  in^ct  such  terrible  losses  on  the 
agriculturist  and  pastoraUst  of  Australia  and  South  America. 
Again,  the  climate,  although  somewhat  yariable,  neTer 
the  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  So  genial,  indeed,  is  it  that  most 
animals  and  plants,  when  first  introduced  to  the  colony,  assume  a 
vigour  unknown  to  them  before. 

NoBTH  laumny. 

All  the  best  forage-plants  and  grasses  thriye  most  admiraUy, 
continuing  to  grow  throughout  the  year  with  little  intermission. 
Stock  of  every  sort  thrive  and  bitten  rapidly  on  the  pastures,  coming 
to  maturity  at  an  early  age  without  the  aid  of  roots  or  T^Hi'^iTnimtri 
foods.  All  cereals  flourish  equally  well,  more  especially  l~liaji  corn, 
which  produces  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre. 

So  full  is  the  soil  of  plant-food  that  several  continuous  crops  of 
potatoes  or  cereals  may  be  taken  with  little  apparent  exhausdoo. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley  thrive  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich ;  other- 
wise they  produce  enormous  crops  of  straw,  without  a  ooirespondinff 
yield  of  com.  The  tobacco-plant  thrives  well,  as  do  also  hops  and 
sorghum,  broom-corn,  peanut,  hemp,  ramee  or  rhea  (China  grass), 
together  with  a  large  variety  of  economic  plants,  the  growth  of 
which  will  one  day  afford  employment  for  a  large  population.  In 
addition  to  these,  all  the  British,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  fruits,  with 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  olives,  and  vines  (in  the  northern  part), 
fiourish  abundantly,  requiring  but  ordinary  care.  Potatoes  are 
largely  crown,  and  yield  heavy  crops. 

Muon  of  the  country  along  the  south-west  and  west  coast  is  now 
taken  up,  and  the  primeval  forest  is  fast  disappearing  be&ve 
the  settler's  axe.  For  the  most  part,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the 
growth  of  grass  and  clover  is  extremely  rapid  and  vigorous  wh^ 
sown  on  the  surface  after  the  felled  timber  has  been  destroyed  by 
fire. 
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To  the  British  husbandman  it  will  seem  almost  incredible  that 
the  best  pasture-grasses  grow  and  thrive  as  they  do  with  no  other 
preparation  than  the  ashes  resulting  from  the  burnt  timber — ^no 
ploughing  and  no  previous  loosening  of  the  soil — yet,  in  less  than  a 
year  from  the  date  of  scattering  the  seed,  this  same  land  will  fatten 
from  five  to  six  sheep  per  acre. 

So  rapidly  are  these  fertile  forest-lands  being  cleared  and  con- 
verted into  pastures  that  the  demand  for  stock  (principally  dairy) 
has  greatly  increased,  and  this  demand  must  continue  for  a  series  of 
years  before  it  is  fully  met. 

Those  who  in  the  past  have  watched  the  progress  of  New  Zea- 
land, especially  of  the  North  Island,  have  always  maintained  that 
when  the  Maori  difficulties  and  other  impediments  to  settlement 
were  over,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  advance  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  time  has  now  come,  and  all  that  is  required  to 
expedite  the  coming  prosperity  is  the  settlement  of  our  lands  by  a 
thrifty  class  of  settlers. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  yet  unoccupied,  a  great  portion  of 
which  is  of  good  quality,  and  only  waiting  the  hand  of  man  to  make 
it  carry,  with  very  little  cost,  large  herds  of  dairy  stock,  with  flocks 
of  long- wool  and  crossbred  sheep.  The  west  coast  of  the  island  is 
essentially  a  cattle-country.  Considerable  areas  in  the  midland 
districts  are  adapted  to  long- wool  sheep,  as  is  also  the  country  along 
the  east  coast.  Much  of  the  country  may  be  described  as  being 
good  sheep- land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  quite  capable  of 
carrying  two  sheep  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  it  as  many  as  three 
or  four. 

Middle  Island. 

If  the  North  Island  has  a  splendid  inheritance  in  her  forests, 
the  Middle  Island  can  boast  of  her  magnificent  plain-lands,  rolling 
downs,  and  vast  mountain  ranges,  all  of  which,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  have  already  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  the 
oolony. 

The  central  portion  of  the  Middle  Island  presented  to  the  first- 
comers  a  vast  plain,  covered  only  with  waving  tussock-grass,  offer- 
ing little  or  no  obstruction  to  the  plough. 

Travelhng  south,  the  country  assumes  a  different  character :  easy, 
undulating  downs,  well  watered,  here  and  there  interspersed  with 
fertile  plains,  the  greater  portion  admirably  adapted  for  agriculture, 
and  all  of  it  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes. 

The  climate  of  the  Middle  Island  is  not  so  warm  in  summer  nor 
so  mild  in  winter  as  that  experienced  in  the  North  Island.  How- 
ever, as  has  already  been  stated,  there  are  no  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  Much  more  might  be  said  in  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
colony.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  say  so  much  in  order  that  readers 
may  better  comprehend  the  comparative  ease  with  which  every  kind 
of  farming  is  carried  on  in  New  Zealand  as  compared  with  other 
countries  less  favourably  situated. 
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AOBICULTUBAL   STATISTICS. 

The  following  renmU  of  the  stalisdes,  as  published  in  Ifae  GojcU* 
for  the  past  sea8<»),  is  sufficient  to  indicmte  the  trend  dt  the  sgri- 
enltorsl  snd  pttstonJ  industries ;  foll^  particnlsrs  will  be  found  in 
the  statistical  portion  of  this  book.  It  will  be  seen  that  ^wre  has 
been  a  material  falling-off  in  the  areas  devoted  to  cereal  crops 
thronghoat  the  colony;  bat  a  perusal  of  the  statisties  r^erred  to 
will  show  a  more  than  corresponding  increase  of  land  laid  down 
fcr  pasturage. 

The  decrease  in  cereals  is  as  follows:  Wheat,  40,610  acres; 
oats,  35,609  acres ;  barley,  2,282  acres ;  maize,  1,359  acres.  Tbete 
has  also  been  a  tidling-off  in  turnips  and  rape  of  6,809  acres. 
Against  this  there  has  been  an  increase  of  land  laid  down  in  pasture 
(including  surface-sown  grass)  of  538,266  acres  in  excess  of  last 
year.  Potatoes,  peas,  bauis,  mangolds,  and  linseed  hare  also  in- 
creased to  the  amount  of  8,042  acres,  of  which  2,165  acres  was  the 
increased  area  in  linseed.  The  latter  crop  is  for  the  most  part 
grown  in  Poverty  Bay,  in  the  place  of  maize,  which  before  ^le 
federation  of  the  Australian  Colonies  and  the  increased  tariff, 
found  a  ready  market  in  Australia.  This  is  a  circumstance  much 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  continuous  growth  of  linseed  oo  the  same 
land  has  a  most  impovenshing  effect  upon  the  soil. 

The  stock  statistics  show  that  horses  have  increased  by  12,947 
head,  and  cattle  by  105,104.  Pigs  have  decreased,  the  probable 
explanation  of  this  being  that  the  demand  for  dairy  stock  has  been 
so  increasingly  large  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  separated  milk 
from  the  factories  has  been  used  for  rearing  calyes. 

The  sheep  returns  afford  convincing  evidence  of  the  phenomenal 
productiveness  of  our  flocks ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  eiKumoos 
drain  upon  these,  to  sustain  the  ever -increasing  demand  of  the 
frozen-meat  trade,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  over  the  previous 
returns  is  877,904,  the  total  number  bemg  20,233,099,  the  hi^iest 
total  yet  reached  by  the  colony. 

Vabibtijbs  of  Fa&minq. 

Sheep-farming,  before  the  advent  of  the  freezing-chamber,  could 
only  be  carried  on  profitably  on  large  areas,  with  large  flocks,  for 
the  reason  that  wool  and  tallow  were  the  only  marketable  products, 
the  sale  of  fat  sheep  and  lambs  being  confined  to  supplying  the 
demand  for  local  consumption.  The  new  order  has  completely 
altered  the  condition  of  thmgs  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 
Almost  every  farmer,  small  or  large,  now  keeps  his  flock  of  breeding- 
ewes  for  the  production  of  lambs  for  freezing,  thereby  necessitating 
the  growth  of  root  and  forage  crops,  and  so  bringing  about  a  greatly 
improved  style  of  farming  throughout  the  colony  when  cocnpared 
v/ith  the  previous  system  of  universal  corn-growing.  The  following 
notes  (by  ''  Ovis ";  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exposition  of  farming 
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matters  throughout  the  colony.  He  writes :  '*  During  the  past 
season  we  have  had  another  illustration  of  the  inevitable  swing  of 
the  pendulum  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  A  year  ago  the 
phcea  of  wheat  and  oats  were  at  a  low  ebb  of  depression,  while  the 
sheep  market  was  somewhat  more  than  buoyant  in  the  early  part  of 
the  autumn.  The  area  sown  in  grain  was,  as  an  almost  natural 
consequence,  restricted ;  and  now  we  have  the  price  of  both  wheat 
and  oats  comparatively  high ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  improvement 
in  prices,  the  result  of  the  past  harvest  has,  upon  the  whole,  been 
disappointing.  The  whole  of  Canterbury  suffered  from  a  dry  and 
uncongenial  spring,  and,  consequently,  the  average  yield  in  the 
earlier  districts  was  light,  and  in  the  later  districts,  where  the  crops 
derived  substantial  benefit  from  the  rain  which  came  in  November, 
there  has  been  the  loss  consequent  upon  a  wet  harvest.  The 
harvest  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  colony  was  exceptionally 
late  ;  a  large  quantity  of  grain  was  standing  out  in  the  fields  at  the 
end  of  ^arch  when  the  floods  came,  and  even  before  that  time  there 
was  so  much  broken  weather  that  harvesting  work  could  not  be 
pushed  on.  Taking  the  Canterbury  district  as  a  whole,  it  has 
suffered  both  from  drought  and  flood,  and,  in  respect  of  grain- 
growing,  those  who  have  suffered  from  excessive  moisture,  with 
heavier  crops,  are  in  a  worse  position  than  those  who  had  light 
yields  but  were  enabled  to  harvest  the  grain  in  good  condition. 
Grain-growing  is  a  truly  precarious  business,  and  fraught  with 
anxiety,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  farmers  are  ready  to 
restrict  the  grain  area  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  good  returns 
being  obtainable  from  sheep.  And  yet  a  good  price  for  grain  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  generally  leads  to  an  expansion  in  grain- 
growing,  and  this  season  will  probably  be  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Before  committing  themselves  to  the  sowing  of  any  largely  extended 
acreage  in  grain,  it  would  be  well  for  farmers  to  consider  what 
probability  there  is  of  the  market  holding  good  for  another  year. 
The  high  price  of  oats  is  due  to  the  South  African  demand,  and  to 
the  relatively  small  grain  production.  The  quantity  of  oats  in  the 
country  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at  some  millions  of  bushels 
less  than  at  the  same  period  of  last  year." 

The  branch  of  farming  which  at  present  appears  to  have  the 
best  prospect  before  it  is  that  of  dairying.  New  Zealand  butter  ia 
much  appreciated  by  English  consumers,  and  there  seems  to  be  a 
prcwstically  unlimited  demand  for  it  at  paying  prices.  Dairying  is 
an  industry  in  which  the  Canterbury  district  is  not  at  present  so 
much  interested  as  several  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  consider- 
ing its  special  adaptability  for  sheep  and  grain-growing,  dair3dng  is 
never  likely  to  assume  such  large  relative  proportions  as  in  the 
North  Island,  and  in  some  districts  further  South.  Nevertheless 
the  dairying  industry  is  gradually  taking  a  strong  hold  in  Canter^ 
bury,  and  it  is  likely  to  expand  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  A 
population  accustomed  to  sheep  and  grain  do  not  take  very  readily 
to  the  monotonous  slavery  involved  in  dairy-farming.    The  work  ia 
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of  a  lighter  character  than  much  of  that  inrolTed  in  grain-growing 
and  it  finds  employ nieni  for  a  class  of  labour  for  which  grain  and 
sheep  afford  no  scope,  bat  it  is  the  continuons  nerer-ending  drndgoy 
that  is  its  roost  objectionable  featnre.  Necessity,  however,  knows 
no  law,  and  has  no  particular  regard  for  personal  inclination,  llie 
tendency  in  this  country  is  in  the  direction  of  smaller  holdings,  and 
as  the  average  size  of  the  holding  diminishes  there  must  be  c<xFe- 
sponding  alteration  in  methods  of  working  them.  Mach  of  the  land 
in  the  colony  will  never  bear  cutting  op  into  very  small  farms ;  bat, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  is  suitable  for  close  settle- 
ment ;  and  it  is  obvioas  that  a  style  of  management  which  may  be 
suitable  on  a  farm  of  500  or  1,000  acres  would  not  answer  in  the 
case  of  a  200-acre  hurm,  to  say  nothing  of  wider  range  of  acreage. 
Sheep-farming  requires  a  fair  amount  of  room  in  order  to  be  soccess- 
fully  carried  on.  A  man  on  a  small  holding  of  rich  land  may  be 
able  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  feed  in  the  course  of  a  year,  bus 
his  farm  in  all  probability  will  not  be  suitable  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  he  is  thrown  back  on  the  very  precarious  chances  of  grazing, 
which  means  that,  although  in  one  year  he  may  make  large  profits, 
in  the  following  year  he  may  make  nothing.  A  man  so  situated  is 
almost  certain  in  the  long- run  to  be  led,  if  not  driven,  to  exchange 
the  irregular  and  doubtful  profits  of  grazing  for  the  steady  and  con- 
tinuous returns  of  dairying. 

Whkat. 

The  Canterbury  Plains,  the  great  wheat-growing  district  of  the 
Middle  Island,  extend  150  miles  north  and  south,  running  inland 
from  the  sea  for  forty  miles,  the  whole  forming  an  area  of  about 
3,000,000  acres.  A  great  portion  of  this  vast  plain  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  <^  the  best 
quality,  the  growing  of  which  has  been  carried  on  extensively  since 
the  foundation  of  the  colony.  The  total  area  under  wheat  for 
threshing  in  the  colony  for  the  season  1901-1909  was  163,469  acres 
(exclusive  of  454  acres  cut  for  chaff  and  3,544  acres  fed  off  with 
stock),  of  which  119,531  acres  were  grown  in  Canterbury,  the 
average  yields  being  approximately  25  bushels  per  acre.  The  land 
is  for  the  most  part  free  from  stones  or  impediments  of  any  kind. 
Single-furrow  ploughs  are  now  rarely  seen,  double-  and  three- furrow 
ploughs  being  in  general  use,  and  an  occasional  steam  plou^. 
Three  horses,  occasionally  four,  with  a  man  or  a  boy,  can  turn 
over  three  cM^res  per  day  on  the  plains,  at  a  cost  of  5s.  or  Be.  per 
acre.  A  stroke  of  the  disc  or  other  harrow,  followed  by  the  seed- 
drill  and  light  harrows,  completes  the  operation  of  sowing. 

Seed-sowing  commences  in  May,  and  can  be  continued  as  weather 
permits  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  heavy  swamp-land  (drained) 
on  into  September  and  even  October.  From  IJ  to  1^  and  2  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre  are  usually  sown,  the  quantity  increasing  as  the 
season  advances. 
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Oats  and  Babley. 

Otago  and  Soathland  districts  excel  in  the  production  of  oats, 
ivhich  is  their  principal  cereal  crop.  The  total  area  sown  for  grain 
nnder  this  cereal  for  the  season  1901-1902  was  405,924  acres,  being' 
iMa  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  season  of  43,610  acres. 

The  yield  of  oats  in  Otago  and  Southland  varies  from  40  to  80 
bushels  per  acre,  the  cost  of  production  being  about  the  same  as 
'wheat — viz.,  £2  per  acre  when  grown  from  grass-land,  and  £1  10s. 
from  stubble. 

Malting  barley,  of  very  superior  quality,  is  grown  in  Nelson  and 
li^arlborough,  where  the  soil  and  climate  appear  to  be  particularly 
adapted  to  its  culture. 

The  growing  of  this  cereal   (barley)  for  malting  purposes  re- 

?iiires  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in  this  colony, 
t  is  claimed  for  this  crop  that  it  will  show  a  better  result  than 
wheat,  for  the  following  reasons :  (1)  It  is  less  exhaustive  to  the  soil ; 
(2)  it  gives  an  average  yield  of  from  10  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 
more  than  wheat ;  (3)  the  growing  crop  in  favourable  seasons  can  be 
fed  off  twice,  or  even  three  times,  to  the  advantage  of  the  subsequent 
yield  of  grain.  Land  of  a  light  and  calcareous  nature,  but  unsuit- 
able for  wheat,  will  give  a  barley  thin  in  the  skin,  and  particularly 
suited  for  malting  purposes.  Barley  is  not  a  dif&cult  crop  to  raise, 
but  there  are  certain  points  that  need  careful  attention,  which,  if 
neglected,  would  probably  result  in  the  production  of  an  inferior 
sample,  which  would  hardly  pay  for  growing. 

BOOT-OBOFS. 

Potatoes  :  Potatoes  are  largely  grown  throughout  New  Zealand. 
On  suitable  soils  very  heavy  crops  are  raised,  it  being  no  uncommon 
thing  to  dig  from  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  although  the  general  average 
is  much  lower,  for  the  reason  that  unsuitable  land  is  frequently 
devoted  to  this  crop.  The  area  under  potatoes  in  1901-1902  was 
31,259  acres,  as  against  28,524  acres  grown  in  1901 — an  increase 
of  2,735  acres.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  planted  without  manure, 
but,  where  used,  bonedust,  superphosphate,  blood-manure,  or 
animal  guano  (which  may  be  procured  of  first  quality  from  the 
local  manure  manufactories),  from  Icwt.  to  2cwt.  per  acre,  is 
applied  with  good  results.  The  potato  is,  however,  an  expensive 
crop  to  grow,  costing  from  £5  to  £6  per  acre,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  precarious  of  all  crops^  as  the  prices  fluctuate  in  a  most 
erratic  manner.  In  1898  the  price  rose  to  £7  and  £8  per  ton  ;in 
1899  it  fell  to  £1  10s.  and  £2,  and  the  crop  of  1900  was  barely  sale- 
able at  £2,  while  the  crop  of  1902  has  ranged  in  price  from  £3  to  £4 
per  ton.  Potato  growers  admit  that  £1  10s.  per  ton  off  the  fork 
will  pay  better  than  £2  after  being  stored  for  any  time.  A  feeling 
prevails  amongst  growers  that  if  regular  communication  were  es- 
tablished between  New  Zealand,  the  Gape,  China,  and  Japan,  a 
market  would  probably  be  opened  up  for  produce,  such  as  potatoes, 
onions,  vegetables,  fruits,  &o.,  packed  in  cases  or  crates. 
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In  federated  Aastralia,  with  extended  transcontinental  railway 
oominanicatiou,  some  one  part  of  the  continent  will  always  be  in  a 
position  to  «>upply  the  wants  of  the  other;  it  is  only  a  master  of 
transport.  In  .view  of  these  contingencies,  toother  wilh  tibe 
increased  Commonwealth  tariff,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  thai  New 
J&ealand  farmers  will  have  to  look  farther  afield  for  a  maikec  for 
their  anrplua  produce. 

Land  lor  potatoes  is  usually  broken  oat  of  grass,  sktm-ploo^ied 
in  auiumn,  ploughed  deeply  in  spring,  and  thoioagfaly  tilled ;  or 
potatoes  luay  be  grown  in  drills  c^mrad  and  closed  with  a  doofalc* 
Kurrow  plough.  The  seed — 15cwt,  per  acre — is  then  pfeogbed  in 
under  every  third  furrow,  the  after-coltare  consisting  of  harrowing 
jusi  as  the  erop  is  ainpearing  orer  Kroand  (by  this  means  myriads 
ot!iieedhn$weea:iarv'aesiroTed>:  driU-grobbiag,  hoeipg^  borsfr-Kofing, 
and  earthis^up  bieic^  ih«»  $:;ib3«i|;»eQt  operaiions.  Heavy  crops  of 
wlMdat^  oata,  bari.<^\^  beais^Sv.  or  fiett»  oaa  always  be  relied  npon  afler 

QO^.     Ou  libt^  EHaJ::^*  of  Caauecbarr  the  waat  of 

VhX  uK^ure  ani  ihe  encical  penoii  ot  mruip  ^cowiii 

iif^u  oa  i^booiiaadii  ch  :^'res.     la  tute  sottnntfm.  poctaos  of  ^bt 

tn«j  crop'  wLLl   be  ^juiiicwon  5m:  *htr  pe^oiremeass  oc  «ock- 

The  ar^i*  uiiuer  viis.  crop  ror  uie  seufion:  I90i-I9ro 

Bai/e  :s  Itw'geiy  ^rowu  it^  >ati«dO-feed«  and  ina.5  ^  ^so^nr 


f^jurW  spring  vx  iaiiiieuitkCet\   ^ter  liarrasc,  one  stnbblif  bemti 
ploughed  jr  bt-oktju  up  -Aita  me  spnin^-aned   •uiniwaaar      This  eeoo 
ui  iiiva*u»i0te  :n  jue  -iaitv  spring,  AUii  mav  b«  fB«£-<iff  m  snxe  oar 
or  baritv.     L*buirv-oa£Ci»i,   aow^iVtJ^.   shouiii  aot    be  hsd  on 
doing  so  itstrov^  :ho  davour   Jt  uie  auik.      rhii>  dodder 
uexc  in  va^Ue  :o  :nt  :urritp  ror  *a.Lcenini;  ^iitMp  <miu  lauibsv 
A  uio^l  vao-UaOie  ^jucct  :o  ciiat  :rop. 

Maik^tfuis  uui  J  irroin  u:e  lai:Kei\  ^iwn  in  -somu 
cot>c  Uiort   iioacv  y^r  .u;r«  'i:*fca  :iuuipt»  :o  prouuce.  *&&  dxey  !niias  he 
ruLLivi-Ix^u  ,   acr   urt;  ii\^\  >o  ^uicaote    i  :rx^p  :or  neamnj^  she  lani 
Iziriiip-so.siu;^    icca^   aoi   'joujijicuct-    oii    Novooioiir  or 
Alferdicg   Ui>ple  :mitt   ror  cue    iei>lirucuoii  ot   seiMiiiDg; 
^lu^ritkac  jpu.'i'iuuiCy  is  larg^^Iv  Loi>£  :q  the  coinire  at  che 

vaau<ibt«  ctcp  ju   x  siock-raciu,  ci&  tinjv  tio  not  raach  thei] 
conaiuou  \u-;u  iLie  tUA-inp-^uppty  is  ejuiauat£d«  osoaily  in  .:^Jigott. 
Frcuji  30  to  oO  :ou»  ut;r  .icrw  is-  no6  .ui  ancQuiiiia&  vnid  oi 

r^vis,  v'^ittu  v^iiaout  :ue  Aia  oi  niatiure,  on  ricb.  >wainp  ^' 

Oiiiiov:*  .wt  jk.^Mj  A  valuable  crop,  ebp«K^iaiIy  for  rioa 
■oa:ii;>  'Aw  >  dd  rtacnetj  10  to  iIO  cons  oer  auero.  Ci 
ultia.^^ui'w    lavouf  :o  butttjr,  and  4iouid  tm  lar;^v  grawa  foriyrr 

-itock. 


•  VaJuaine  infofmauon  on  ibe  grovuis  U  uu*  cso*  w»U 
tcdJiinj  in  th<?  Yd&rbcox  fo?  1901,  p«M  -tTft^ 
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Fertilisers. 

This  industry  has  now  assumed  important  dimensions — manu- 
factured from  the  waste  products  of  animals  slaughtered  for  freez- 
ing and  from  imported  bones.  The  demand  for  fertilisers  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  as  our  lands  become  more  frequently 
cropped.  In  the  early  days  of  the  freezing  industry,  when  the 
demand  for  turnips  became  general,  the  native-grass  land  (tussock) 
was  then  in  its  natural  state.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  turn 
this  virgin  soil  over  with  a  shallow  furrow,  harrow  down,  and  sow 
the  seed  (a  few  ounces)  to  the  acre,  without  any  fertiliser  whatever. 
A  good  crop  was  the  inevitable  result. 

The  plough  has  been  over  almost  the  whole  of  our  available 
new  lands.  It  is  now  found  absolutely  necessary  to  apply  fertilisers 
with  the  seed  to  give  the  young  plant  a  staort.  Assuming  that  1^  cwt. 
per  acre  is  used  all  over  the  440,215  acres,  the  estimated  aorea  under 
root-crops  this  season,  this  would  mean  a  demand  for  30,000  tons, 
-without  taking  into  consideration  that  used  for  grain,  orchards,  &c. 
Professor  Lowrey  (of  South  Australia),  the  Director  of  Canterbury 
Agricultural  College,  has  had  under  his  consideration  the  important 
•question  of  the  profitable  use  of  artificial  manures  in  growing  wheat 
<m  dry,  hot  soils  of  the  Mallee  country.  His  experiments,  extend- 
ing over  a  series  of  years,  have  finally  resulted  in  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  grain-growing  farmers  of  those  regions,  as  he  has 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  artificial  manures  can  be  profit- 
ably used  for  that  purpose  in  that  State.  The  Professor  has 
already  turned  his  attention  to  like  matters  as  applied  to  New 
Zealand  agriculture.  One  of  the  most  practical  farmers  in  New 
Zealand  has,  however,  given  it  as  his  opinion  that,  with  a 
proper  course  of  rotation,  it  will  be  many  years  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  fertilisers  to  corn  crops — except,  indeed,  in 
a  few  extreme  cases.  Experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view 
to  testing  how  far  fertilisers  may  be  used  for  raising  wheat  on 
the  thinner  soils  of  the  colony,  with  varying  success.  In  some  cases 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  application  of  a  nitrogenous 
manure  resulted  in  an  increased  yield  sufficient  to  justify  the 
additional  outlay  per  acre,  in  others  the  result  was  not  favourable ; 
however,  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  results  from  such  experi- 
ments. The  lack  of  moisture  will  nullify  the  good  which  might 
otherwise  follow  the  application  of  fertilisers  whether  to  root  or 
cereal  crops. 

Seeds. 

Clover :  Saving  clover  for  seed  in  favourable  seasons  is  a  lucra- 
tive industry,  adding  materially  to  the  farmers'  income.  Glover 
is  Bovm  with  a  spring  crop,  usually  of  corn,  lightly  grazed  in  the 
following  autumn,  and  then  reserved  for  a  crop  of  hay,  which, 
according  to  the  season,  yields  from  2  to  3  tons  per  acre  when  cut 
in  November  or  early  in  December.    Most  farmers  prefer  feeding  off 
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with  sheep  in  preference  to  mowing  for  hay.  The  after-growth 
is  then  allowed  to  flower  and  seed,  which  it  does  verj  fredy. 
Thousands  of  homhle-bees  may  be  seen  m  the  clover-fields  daring 
the  months  of  Janoary,  Febmary,  and  March.  The  seed  ripens  in 
March,  and  is  then  cat  and  dried,  and  threshed  oat  by  machines 
known  as  clover-shellers.  An  acre  of  clover  may  yield  in  hay  and 
seed  from  £8  to  £10.  It  mast,  however,  be  stated  that,  while  a 
good  crop  of  clover-seed  is  a  mosc  lucrative  one,  it  is  nevertheless 
a  most  precarioas  one.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  ol 
ripening,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  fertilisation  is  imperfect. 
Igniting  in  a  majority  of  barren  heads.  This  has  given  nse  to  a 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  proper  bee  has  been  introduced.  The 
point  was  referred  to  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  the  English  entoaK>lo- 
gist,  who  settled  the  question  in  the  affirmative. 

White  and  alsike  clover  are  now  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. White  clover  yields  enormously:  as  much  as  3001b.  of 
alsike  seed  has  been  obtained  per  acre.  These  clovers  are  not  so 
dependent  on  the  action  of  the  humble-bee  for  their  fertilisation. 
Thej  mature  earher,  and  are  more  easily  threshed  and  cleaned  than 
cow-grass  or  clover. 

GrctsS'Seed  Sainng  :  All  the  most  valuable  British  grasses  flourish 
throughout  New  Zealand.  Cocksfoot  has  been  for  many  years  a 
staple  product  of  Banks  Peninsula  (Akaroa  County),  where  the  soil 
f^r  the  most  part  consists  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks  and 
vegetaUe  mould.  Large  quantities  of  this  seed  are  now  raised  in 
the  North  Island  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  colony  as  well. 
The  seed  is  of  the  finest  description,  frequently  weighing  20  lb.  to 
the  bushel,  12  lb.  being  a  standard  bushel.  Cocksfoot  thrives  on  a 
very  wide  range  of  soil,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  preferring, 
of  course,  the  former.  It  may  be  foimd  on  the  dry  stony  plains  of 
the  interior,  green  and  healthy,  when  the  surrounding  herbage, 
mtroduced  or  indigenous^  has  given  in  to  the  heat  of  the  summer 
sun. 

Growing  ryegrass  for  seed  is  also  an  important  industry.  The 
seed  is  usiially  gathered  by  stripping ;  sometimes  the  grass  is  cut 
and  tied  and  aiterwards  threshed  by  machinery.  The  average  yield 
is  from  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  25  lb.  to  32  lb.  per 
boshel,  20  lb.  being  the  standard  weight.  A  common  practice  is  to 
graze  the  land  till  midsumoier;  to  take  the  stock  off^  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  to  run  the  stripper  over  the  ground.  By  this 
primitive  method  10  bushels  per  acre  are  sometimes  secured,  being 
of  the  finest  quality.  Byegrass-seed  is  usually  in  good  demand ;  the 
price  varies  according  to  the  season,  the  usual  price  however  is 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  and  4s.  per  busheL 

Meadow  fescue,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  grasses  for 
permanent  pasture  on  good  land,  is  grown  both  in  the  North  and 
Middle  Islands,  but  as  yet  not  very  largely.  A  noticeable  instance 
of  the  value  of  this  graiss  for  pasture  purposes  was  illustrated  in  a 
paddock  which  came  under  the  writer's  notice.    The  paddock  was 
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laid  off  into  three  equal  parts  of  three  acres  each,  and  sown  with 
perennial  ryegrass,  meadow  fescue,  and  Italian  ryegrass.  When 
well  grown,  sheep  were  turned  in.  They  at  once  commenced  to 
feed  on  the  fescue,  eating  it  quite  bare,  while  the  perennial  ryegrass 
was  left  almost  untouched.  The  Italian  ryegrass  received  consider- 
able attention.  The  preference  for  the  fescue  was  very  marked. 
Growing  grass-seed  of  all  the  finer  kinds  should  be  an  important 
industry  in  New  Zealand,  but  as  yet  very  little  attention  is  paid  to 
it.  All  that  is  required  is  to  select  clean  land  and  clean  seed  to 
commence  with.  Carefully  conducted,  the  seed-growing  business 
should  prove  a  lucrative  one. 

Many  of  the  indigenous  grasses  of  New  Zealand  are  possessed  of 
^^nsiderable  feeding  value,  but,  unfortunately,  few  of  them  will 
stand  too  close  feeding.  The  action  of  fire  is  especially  injurious 
to  most  of  them.  Of  recent  years  a  great  deal  is  being  written 
about  Danthonia  semiannularis  (one  of  the  native  oat-grasses)  as  a 
grass  particularly  adapted  to  some  of  the  poorer  soils  in  the  North 
Island,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive  admirably ;  it  is  also  said  to  be 
able  to  resist  the  action  of  occasional  grass-fires.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  Danthonias,  from  the  giant,  coarse-growing  snow-grass 
or  oat-grass,  to  the  fine-leaved  varieties  found  in  almost  all  the 
natural  permanent  pastures. 

Small  Seeds :  New  Zealand,  from  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  offers  a  fine  field  for  growing  all  kinds  of  faorm  and  garden 
seeds.  This  circumstance  has  alreadv  attracted  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  larger  seed-merchants  of  Great  Britain,  whose  agents 
•occasionally  visit  the  colony  with  a  view  to  inducing  farmers  and 
others  to  grow  certain  kinds  of  seeds.  The  industry  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  small  holdings,  and  well  suited  to  young  persons,  the 
work  being  light  and  of  an  interesting  character.  Beady  sale  can  be 
found  for  carefully-grown  and  carefully-cleaned  garden  seeds. 

Othbr  Crops. 

Pulse  :  Peas  and  beans  are  largely  grown  for  pig  and  horse  feed, 
and  for  export ;  they  form  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  An 
extensive  trade  in  peas  of  a  certain  description  is  done  in  the  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Great  Britain ;  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
secure  a  share  of  this  trade  for  the  colony  by  producing  peas  suitable 
for  splitting  for  human  food.  The  business  should  prove  a  most  re- 
munerative one.  Thirty  bushels  of  peas  per  acre  are  considered  a 
fair  crop,  while  40  to  70  bushels  of  beans  are  often  secured.  As 
showing  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  some  of  the  lands  in  the 
Canterbury  District,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  beans  and  wheat 
have  been  grown  alternately  on  Eaiapoi  Island  for  thirty  years 
without  any  apparent  diminution  of  yield,  the  crops  of  recent  years 
being  as  abundant  as  those  grown  years  ago ;  40  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat  and  60  to  70  bushels  of  beans  being  the  usual  return  per 
acre. 
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Cape  Barley  and  Winter  Oats  :  The  demand  for  early  spring 
feed  has  resulted  m  the  growing  of  these  plants  for  forage.  Their 
extreme  hardiness  renders  them  well  adapted  for  autumn  sowmg. 
If  sown  in  Msu-ch  they  are  ready  for  feeding-off  in  May ;  they  may 
be  fed  off  again  in  July,  and  on  till  the  beginning  of  October,  when, 
if  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  they  will  produce  40  to  60  bushels  per 
acre,  or  they  may  be  ploughed  in  for  turnips. 

Tares  are  also  grown,  but  not  so  largely  as  they  desenre  to  be, 
especially  for  dairy  stock.  Mixed  with  oats,  barley,  or  rye,  they  are 
excellent  milk-producers ;  and  when  grown  luxuriantly  they  destroy 
all  kinds  of  weeds,  and  leave  the  land  in  line  condition  for  a  spring 
ccmi-orop. 

Lucerne  :  This  permanent  fodder-plant  thrives  admirably  in  most 
parts  of  New  Zealand,  yielding  three  to  five  cuttings  in  the  year ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated  and  well  attended  to,  particularly  in  i\» 
early  stage  of  growth,  it  will  continue  to  yield  liberal  cuttings 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  or  even  longer.  This  is  a  most  excel- 
lent crop  for  the  small  or  large  farmer,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an 
abundant  supply  of  succulent  fodder,  in  deeply-cultivated  soils,, 
during  the  drier  months  of  midsummer,  as  well  as  in  the  early 
spring.  All  farm  animals  are  partial  to  lucerne  ;  pigs  thrive  admir- 
ably upon  it.  No  farm  should  be  without  a  well  cultivated  plot  of 
this  plant.  In  deeply-cultivated  land  lucerne  will  yield  several  cut- 
tings during  the  season,  no  matter  how  hot  and  dry  the  weather 
may  be.  It  is  this  drought-resisting  quality  which  renders  lucerne 
such  a  valuable  fodder  plant  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales, 
where  it  is  extensively  grown  for  pasture  purposes. 

Cost  of  Working  a  Farm  in  New  ZeaiiAnd. 

When  comparing  the  cost  of  working  a  farm  in  England  with 
one  of  the  same  size  in  the  colony,  several  points  have  to  be  taken 
into  account,  such  as  the  climate,  the  soil,  labour,  and  machinery. 
In  Australasia  wages  are  higher  than  in  Britain ;  as  a  set-off  against 
this.  New  Zesdand  can  claim,  firstly,  that  there  are  more  fine  working 
days  in  the  year,  that  the  fields  are  much  larger,  that  the  latest 
improvements  in  machinery  have  been  introduced,  that  the  soil  is 
more  easily  worked,  and  that  the  genial  nature  of  the  climate 
renders  it  unnecessary  to  house  stock  during  the  winter  months, 
at  least  in  the  North  Island,  thus  saving  the  cost  of  attendance ; 
secondly,  that  farming  operations  may  be  carried  on  continuously 
throughout  the  ploughing  and  sowing  season;  and,  thirdly,  that 
the  paddocks  are  so  large,  and  usually  so  level,  that  the  double- 
and  treble-furrow  plough  may  be  worked  by  one  man  or  youth  with 
three  horses,  thus  equalising  the  cost  of  labour,  as  we  have  shown 
that  one  man,  or  even  a  boy,  will  be  quite  equal  to  two  men  or  boys 
in  the  Old  Country,  so  that  after  all  the  difference  in  the  rate  of 
wages  is  not  so  great  as  might  appear  at  first  sight. 

The  hay-crop  is  simply  cut  one  day,  raked  into  windrows  the 
next,  and  in  a  couple  more  it  is  ready  for  stacking. 
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Wheat  is  cut  and  tied  by  machinery,  the  stocks  requiring  no 
capping.  It  is  frequently  threshed  out  of  the  stook  in  favourable 
seasons,  thereby  saving  the  cost  of  stacking  and  thatching ;  but  this 
method,  although  very  general,  is  not  recommended  except  in  hot  or 
dry  seasons.  When  stacked,  the  stacks  are  rarely  thatched,  except, 
perhaps,  on  the  weather  side.  This  is  a  wise  precaution,  the  neglect 
of  which  sometimes  entails  serious  loss,  as  in  the  past  autumn  from 
incessant  rains. 

The  manure  bill,  which  is  such  a  heavy  item  of  annual  expendi- 
ture with  the  British  farmer,  presses  as  yet  very  lightly  on  the 
farmers  of  the  colony. .  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that  the  use 
of  fertilisers  is  becoming  more  general ;  1  cwt.  to  1^  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphates per  acre  is  used  with  the  turnip  and  other  root- crops, 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  young  plant  into  the  rough  leaf,  when 
it  will  be  out  of  one  danger— the  turnip-fly.  It  will  nevertheless 
be  seen  that  the  colonial  farmer  has  many  advantages  over  the 
fanner  of  the  Old  Country. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  application  of  one  or  two 
hundredweight  per  acre  of  superphosphate  of  lime  produces  better 
results  in  colonial  soils  than  double  the  quantity  would  do  in 
England,  showing  clearly  that  the  natural  richness  of  colonial  soils 
is  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  labour  question  and  the  laws  regulating  it,  and  other  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  are  tending  to  bring  about  a  considerable 
change  in  the  condition  of  things  agricultural.  There  is  a  fast- 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to  acquire  holdings  of 
their  own,  however  small,  rather  than  to  labour  for  others.  The 
settlement  of  the  land  in  small  holdings  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
responsible  for  this  laudable  ambition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  policy  of  land  settlement 
as  developed  by  the  late  Sir  John  McKenzie  has  come  to  stay,  and  it 
requires  but  little  power  of  divination  to  predict  that,  in  the  near 
future,  we  shall  have  a  thrifty  and  numerous  body  of  yeomanry  settled 
throughout  the  country,  assuming  that  this  policy  is  vigorously 
carried  out.  Small  capitalists,  who  have  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  regulations,  whereby  none  of  their  cash 
is  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  holding,  leaving  it  available  for 
the  acquirement  of  implements  and  stock,  are  enabled  to  acquire 
comfortable  homes. 

Live  Stock. 

Cattle :  The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  colony  for  1901-1902 
was  1,361,784. 

Horses :  The  number  of  horses  in  the  colony  for  1901-1902  was 
269,672, 

Sheep :  If  any  evidence  was  required  to  show  how  splendidly 
New  Zealand  is  adapted  for  the  production  of  sheep,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  the  sheep 
stock  of  the  colony  up  to  the  30th  April,   1901,  was  20,233,099. 
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This  is  a  remarkable  result  when  it  is  considered  that  1,806,671 
frozen  sheep  and  1,513,017  frozen  lambs  were  exported  in  1901. 

The  returns  made  up  to  the  SOth  April,  1901,  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  flocks  of  the  colony  to  be  as  follows:  In  the  North 
Island,  10,218,945  ;  and  in  the  South  Island,  10,014,154  :  toial, 
20,233,099. 

Pigs :  The  stock  of  pigs  in  the  colony  is  estimated  at  224,024. 
There  is  room  for  an  enormous  extension  of  this  industry. 

Sheep. 

Sheep:  New  Zealand  has  proved  itself  admirably  adapted  far 
the  breeding  of  all  classes  of  sheep,  from  the  fine-combinj;r  moino 
to  the  strongest  type  of  Lincoln.  The  merino  occupies  and  thrives 
on  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony,  from  the  snow-line  to  the  border 
of  the  plains,  as  well  as  on  the  drier  portions  of  the  plains.  The 
merino  ewe  furnishes  the  foundation  for  all  the  crossbred  Tarietiea. 
On  the  rich  moist  soils  the  Lincoln  and  Bomney  Marsh  sheep  flourish* 
while  the  finer  English  and  Border  Leicesters  and  Downs  sheep 
occupy  the  drier  lands. 

Crossed  Sheep :  Those  bred  from  merino  ewes  and  lonie^ool 
rams,  or  from  crossbred  ewes  with  Down  rams,  are  the  most  suitable 
for  the  &ozen-meat  trade,  and  are  known  as  '*  freezers." 

The  dapper  little  Southdown  flourishes  wherever  crossbreds  thrive. 
Their  more  ponderous  cousins,  the  Shropshire  and  Hampshire 
Downs,  have  their  admirers,  especially  the  Shropshire,  which  aie 
largely  used  for  crossing,  wich  a  view  to  producing  early-mataring 
lambs.  English  Leicesters  are  also  much  sought  after  for  this  pur- 
pose, particularly  in  the  Middle  Island,  where  *'  {Hime  Ganterfomry  ** 
mutton  is  produced. 

Shearing  commences  in  September,  and  is  continued  till  Janujury. 
The  usual  price  per  hundred  is  from  17s.  6d.  to  208.  Shearing- 
machines  are  not  so  largely  used  as  was  expected  when  first  intro- 
duced. 

The  average  clips  for  the  various  breeds  of  sheep  are  approxi- 
mately as  follow  :  Merino,  from  4  lb.  to  7  lb. ;  quarter-breds,  aboat 
6J  lb. ;  half-bre<i»,  7^  lb. ;  three-quarter-breds,  SJ  lb. ;  Leicester, 
10^  lb. ;  Lincoln,  11  lb.  Of  course,  very  much  larger  clips  are  ob- 
tained from  special  flocks,  as  much  as  25  lb.  to  30  lb.  per  sheep ;  bat 
the  above  figures  represent  general  averages. 

The  staple  of  New  Zealand  wool,  especially  the  long-wool  and 
cross-bred,  is  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from  breaks  and  other 
imperfections  incidental  to  countries  subject  to  long  droo^ts  and 
scarcity  of  feed. 

The  most  profitable  sheep  for  New  Zealand  is  that  which  combines 
the  best  fleece  and  the  most  suitable  carcase  for  freezing 
together  with  early  maturity.  This  is  the  class  of  sheep  which 
sheep- breeders  have  set  themselves  to  produce.  Whether  such  ao 
animal,  having  fixity  of  type,  can  be  evolved,  remains  to  be  proved ; 
so  much  depends  on  the  feed,  situation,  and  soil. 
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The  capability  of  New  Zealand  for  producing  mutton  has  not  yet 
reached  its  limit.  When  the  frozen-meat  trade  was  first  seriously 
considered,  an  assertion  to  the  effect  that  the  colony  could  soon  find 
1,000,000  sheep  per  annum  for  freezing  without  impairing  the 
breeding-flocks  was  treated  as  highly  chimerical  by  sheep-breeders 
of  long  experience.  ,  The  annual  output  of  sheep  and  lambs  is 
now  over  three  milhons.  Thirty -four  freezing  -  factories  have 
been  established,  with  a  total  freezing  capacity  of  about  3,665,000 
carcases  per  annum.  But,  while  congratulating  the  colony  on 
the  rapid  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  Argentina  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  a  share  of  the  frozen-mutton  trade  carried  on 
by  New  Zealand  with  Great  Britain ;  AustraHa  is  also  striving 
hard  to  share  the  trade  with  New  Zealand.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  with  cheaper  land,  and  a  closer  proximity  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  Argentina  will  necessarily  be  a  very  formidable 
rival  with  Australasia.  The  only  way  to  keep  command  of  the 
market  is  to  ship  nothing  but  first  quality  mutton  and  lamb. 

Raising  lambs  for  the  frozen -meat  trade  has  become  one  of  the 
mainstays  of  colonial  farmers,  large  and  small,  especially  the  latter. 
As  with  butter  and  cheese,  the  returns  are  ready  cash.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  industry  may  best  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1901,  the  colony  sent  away  1,513,017 
lambs.  This,  with  the  fact  of  an  export  of  1,806,671  sheep,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  great  and  important  changes  which  have 
come  over  the  agricultural  industries  of  this  colony — a  condition  of 
things  which  has  brought  about  a  system  of  farming  calculated  to 
develop  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  country.  Some  530,075 
acres  were  devoted  to  root  and  other  fodder  crops  this  season  for 
feeding  sheep. 

**  The  New  Zealand  Flock-book,"  published  in  1895,  is  now 
thoroughly  established,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  owners  of  pure 
pedigree  flocks.  The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Victoria  also 
publishes  a  Flock-book  for  British  breeds  of  sheep.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  flock-masters  in  South  America  demand 
a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  purchased  by 
them  are  duly  registered  in  an  authorised  Herd-  or  Flock-book. 
The  value  of  these  books  is  now  so  fully  recognised  that  all  the 
distinctive  breeds  of  sheep  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  have  their 
recognised  registers. 

Horse-breeding  . 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  especially  draught- horses. 
Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  Clydesdale  horses  than 
those  bred  on  the  limestone  soils  of  Oamaru  and  elsewhere.  Some 
of  the  best  blue-blood  of  this  breed  has  from  time  to  time  been  im- 
ported from  Scotland,  with  the  result  that  the  breed  is  now  well 
established  in  the  colony. 
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The  Ught-hoi*s6  stock  of  the  colony  has  risen  into  note  throogfa 
che  production  of  animals  which  have  rendered  themselves  tamoas 
on  the  colonial  turf.  The  demand  for  horses  suitable  for  remoonts 
for  the  cavalry  service  in  India  is  a  continuous  one,  affording  a  ready 
market  for  the  proper  stamp  of  animal ;  shipments  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  to  that  country  with  varying  results.  The  UlcX 
thai  large  numbers  of  the  horses  purchased  for  the  troops  in  Sooth 
Africa  came  from  America  clearly  shows  what  a  good  field  we 
should  have  in  this  colony  for  the  production  on  «  iarge  scale  of 
(his  class  of  horse. 

With  a  view  to  bringing  the  use  of  pore-bred  sires  within  the 
reach  of  small  selectors  in  the  outlying  blocks  the  GovemmeDt  have 
import^  a  few  first- class  horses  and  bolls  <^  the  moss  approved 
lypes^  which  eannoi  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  stock 
oi  the  country  The  Canterbiinr  A^:Ticuitoral  and  Pastoral  As&o- 
oiatioa  puKisii  a  P^au>:-^~^--^5e  Ssud-book.  which  is  largely  used 
by  purvh^jw^rs  of  ^has  cLUs  c»£  h??rses. 


Tbje  colouy  po^setssers  ;iJI  cae  bes;i  scr-^Lns  of  blood,  aod  this  is 
Qvitieoced  by  lihe  ^^perior  ela^s^  oi  e;^u&Ie  ao  be  met  with  thmqghocrt 
tii5e  setiuled  disiiricc^  (ei>pt^cia^ly  m  che  >£iow  yards.  There  are  two 
Kerd-iXKM.s  uubusxitid  ay  uht;  C^^uuerbiiry  A^^rieaiSimfcl  aoi  PasSoral 
Assoc ixCi.cKi-  -oati  ioc  ^laiaor*!^  riiie  otaec  tor  bceetis  osher  than 
shortiiocrjci.  L'htf  vaLutf  of  prowrly  kepc  herd-books  is  now  foilj 
r*jcQgmt>ed.  Purchasers.  u{  ^lioiaib^  for  export  b>  South  America  or 
tft&ewhtjiy  atiiii.i:id  :haii  they  snail  ue  duiv  regiscertid  in  sooie  aatho- 
nseJ  H'ird-  oi"  Stud-booK  as  :i  juaranoee  ot  Dure  breetL  New  Zealand 
u»  iikiki  froai  uiau y  of  :ne  'iiseaseiy  so  tiisascrons  oo  horxsed  scoek  in 
QUitii  eouiicrik^s^  Ic  s  ^aid  :hac  IceLaud  Is^  che  only  other  spec  oa  ^he 
kien'ih  which  eujoys  a  >i[uiiar  it  tun  unity.  Wich  a  view  tao  ammtahinig 
this  eiivictbie  oosiCiOQ,  :he  Goveiumeuc  aave  oroaiblted  vessel  camr- 
m^  livtj  jNtock  troiii  uitecced  oolouies  u^uching  aC  any  of  the  pons 
oi  Xt'W  Zeiuajid  es-ctut  uudff  ot^rfaiii  conditions.  This  actioa  is 
deeiutd  utccs.>KU*\ .  awiuu;  "o  ciit*  prevaieuctt  at  pieoio-po 
iu  Auatiahu- 

Daihv   Stocjv. 

rhc  bitcviHi^  ■>£.  'ii^L-cia^^  'lairy  >ttock  olfeL*^  a  deld  tor  _ 
uivcj»:uit'at.  Miiiiin^-cALLic  mow  oouiuiand  a  lair  price,  and  wiD 
cw>ii:iii.*o  :o  Jo  >v.>.  ouui^'  to  th^i  incrtfasinjac  devoiopmenE  of  che 
tUui>  ::viu^u\.  The  rtturiM;^  _.t  weti  -  bn*u  heiier  calves-  will 
'op.iy  ail  uu'  'giuic  ;iiid  trouuie  !»tstowe<i  thereon.  Separ&ced 
tuilk,  aUhou^h  rthevtd  of  ^ts  buuer-fat,  losjes-  uttle  of  its  deeding 
value  ,  the  luliiitiou  of  a  iictie  hnst^ed  meai  will  restore  the  &tcy 
coIl^Ulucnl^,  which,  ho\\ever.  ^u'e  not  rhe  most  valaable  for  seet&ig 
purposes.  Ground  oats,  wheat,  or  bariev  added  to  the  linseed 
inuoila^e  will  render  caives  tit  for  :he  butcher  in  a  comparaQyely 
short  time      An  aciv  or  so  oi  Kuroptjau  rfax  ^ouid  be  grown  upoa 
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every  farm  where  stock-rearing  is  cai'ried  on.  The  fattening  of 
calves  for  export  has  not  yet  been  attempted  in  the  colony,  although 
there  is  a  very  large  and  lucrative  market  for  veal  calves  in  London^ 
ranging  from  £4  to  £6  and  £7  per  head.  Much  has  still  to  be  done 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  dairy  stock  of  the  colony.  The  yield 
of  milk  from  fairly  good  milking-cattle  is  approximately  500  gal. 
per  annum,  although  700  gal.  per  head  are  frequently  obtained 
from  selected  herds.  The  average  quantity  of  milk  obtained  will  na 
doubt  be  increased  as  more  attention  is  paid  to  breeding,  and  proper 
feeding.  The  general  management  and  feeding  of  dairy  stock  is  a 
question  demanding  every  attention.  Kind  treatment  is  essential 
to  success ;  clean  pastures,  clear  running  water,  and  grasses  of 
the  best  quality  are  all  factors  fully  recognised  wherever  dairying  is- 
successfully  carried  out. 

The  average  yield  of  butter  from  milk  passed  through  the  separa- 
tor is  1  lb.  for  every  2^  gal.  of  milk  of  lOJ  lb. ;  so  that  the  average 
cow  produces  annually  2001b.  of  butter,  or  5001b.  of  cheese,  which, 
estimated  at  4Jd.  per  pound,  will  be  worth  about  as  much  as  tlie 
butter. 

« 

The  Dairy  Industby. 

This  industry  continues  to  flourish  throughout  New  Zealand. 
The  export  of  butter  for  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1902,  reached 
219,493  cwt.,  valued  at  £983,224  ;  and  of  cheese,  86,476 cwt.,  value 
£189,992 :  or  a  total  of  £1,173,216.  This  industry  is  capable  of 
much  greater  expansion  without  even  increasing  the  number  of 
milch  cattle,  but  by  improvement  in  breeding.  The  Government 
continues  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  in  teaching  the  art  of 
butter- making,  the  proper  method  of  packing,  and  shipping.  Till 
recently  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  breeding 
of  better  strains  of  cattle  for  the  production  of  milk  of  superior 
quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  Government,  recognising  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  have  imported  a  few  flrst-class  sires  for 
the  use  of  those  dairy  farmers  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  secure 
the  best  bulls  for  their  purpose.  The  service  of  these  bulls  has 
been  fixed  at  a  nominal  scale,  and  is  only  available  for  selected 
animals.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  dairy  farming  has  now  developed 
into  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  the  colony.  Graders  are  em- 
ployed examining  all  butter  and  cheese  for  export,  and  who  brand 
each  packet  with  its  proper  quality.  Factory-owners  now  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  folly  to  pay  freight  on  any  but  the  best  quality  ; 
and  this  remark  applies  to  grain  and  meat  as  well.  We  have  to 
compete  against  Canada,  the  United  States,  Denmark,  Australia,  and 
the  Argentine.  New  Zealand  dairymen  must,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  raise  dairy  cattle  which  will  yield  the  maximum  of  milk  of  the 
best  quality ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  intense  farming  will  pay  in  the 
future,  applied  to  every  branch. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the  position  which  New 
Zealand  now  holds  as  a  butter  and  cheese  producer  as  compared 
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with  oiher  countries.  The  quantity  of  butter  imported  into  tibe 
Tnited  Kingdom  for  the  year  ended  Slst  December,  1901.  wms 
1S5,140  tons,  valued  at  £19,296,648.  Of  this  huge  quantity.  Dec- 
uiark,  with  its  area  of  onlv  14.000  square  miles  and  popnlarinr*  d 
*2.000.000,  sent  to  the  value  of  £8,950,497  ;  France.  £1.70*-t2S . 
Russia,  £1.655,352:  Holland,  £1,511.564;  Canada,  £1.006.005: 
Hvfeden.  £938.889;  Victoria,  £921.508;  New  Zealand,  wiih  100.C»> 
^nare  miles  and  800,000  inhabitants,  £819,534;  United  SoA^efe, 
£o89,164;  New  South  Wales,  £293,117:  Germany  and  cAtt 
countries  combined.  £804,893.  Russia  is  now  entering  loio  cokb- 
petition  with  ail  of  these  couatries,  and  will  soon  become  a 
formidable  rival,  owing  so  the  opening  up  of  tiie  resoorees  cc 
Siberia. 

In  1901  the  import  of  cheese  iato  the  United  Kingdom  amoansei 
in  value  to  £6,227.277,  of  which  Canada  supplied  £3,697.780 ;  ^k 
I  nited  States,  £1,274.061 ;  New  Zealand,  £249,017. 

The  complete  sterilising  of  milk  to  destroy  the  g&ms  of  *iisemaes 
like  tuberculosis  is  a  wise  precaatioa.  The  operation  cocsisSs  cf 
heating  milk  up  to  a  certain  teuiperature^  and  coolhxg  it  rapadlT,  a 
pi*ocess  which  has  been  foond  to  destroy  the  baeilhis  of  tubercoIosBs 
known  to  be  present  in  the  milk  of  a&eted  cattle.  The  Govetrunent 
veterinaries  are  employed  examining  the  cattle,  and  a  large  mxmber 
aie  annually  tested  with  tobercolin.  and  when  found  a£^cteii  they 
are  destroyed,  compensation  being  allowed. 

PtG». 

These  useful  a^ijuncts  to  the  dairy  should  hold  a  miich  more 
important  position  on  all  dairy  farms  in  New  Zealand  than  they  do 
at  present.  The  last  statistics  show  that  there  has  been  a  cod- 
^iderable  falling- off  in  numbers.  The  favourite  breed  in  New 
Zealand  is  thef  improved  Berkshire.  The  large  and  small  breeds  of 
White  Yorkshire  are  also  to  be  met  with,  but  are  not  so  gexHsaHy 
approved  of  as  the  black  pigs>  The  Tarn  worth  pig.  has  its  ad- 
mirers amongst  pig-breeders,  as  they  answer  adm&ably  for 
ing  with  black  pigs.  They  produce  good  bacon  pigs^ 
more  lean  meat  and  longer  sides  than  the  pure  Berkshires.  Pigs 
require  no  better  attention  than  a  good  grass  paddock,  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  roots,  and  a  little  unthreshed  pea-haulm  for  a  few  weeks 
before  killing,  with  plenty  of  water,  and  shelter  from  the  sun  dimng 
the  warme&t  summer  months. 

The  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening  of  pigs  is  a  source  of  wealth 
which  is  capable  of  considerable  expansion.  Several  plants  for  the 
mild  curing  of  bacon  have  been  set  up  at  the  various  freezing- 
factories,  and  by  private  persons  and  firms.  The  establishment  of 
properly  appointed  pig-farms  is  a  somewhat  costly  undertaking,  as 
all  the  fences  must  be  pig- proof.  Doubtless  this  oon»deracion  has 
had  a  deterrent  effect  upon  some,  while  others  find  the  rearing  of 
young  stock  for  the  dairy  and  the  breeding  of  lambs  a  sufficieiD^y 
profitable  undertaking,  besides  causing  less  trouble.     There  is  room 
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for  an  enormous  expansion  in  this  branch  of  rural  industry,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  tne  fact  that  the  imports  of  bacon  and  pork  into 
Great  Britain  for  1901  amounted  in  value  to  £13,690,176.  Of  thia 
amount  little  Denmark  sent  £3,234,456. 

Poultry. 

The  efforts  being  made  by  the  Government  to  foster  this  industry 
are  gradually  producing  the  hoped-for  results.  The  distribution  of 
a  better  class  of  poultry  is  showing  good  results  already.  Farmera 
are  beginning  to  see  that  their  poultry-yard  should  form  no  mean 
auxiliary  to  the  general  return  from  the  products  of  the  farm. 
With  such  a  climate  as  we  have,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  hundreds  where  dozens  are  now  produced.  The  department 
is  doing  much  to  foster  this  industry.  They  receive  the  poultry  in 
large  numbers  at  the  Government  works  in  Ghristchurch  and 
elsewhere,  where  they  are  sorted,  packed,  and  frozen  for  shipment,, 
with  very  good  results. 

The  Fruit  Industry. 

From  the  North  Gape  to  the  Bluff  Hill,  in  the  extreme  south  oi 
the  Middle  Island,  the  climate  and  soil  are,  for  the  most  part,^ 
eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits. 
Generally  speaking,  pears,  plums,  quinces,  apricots,  figs,  walnuts, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  currants,  strawberries,  and  raspberries  grow 
luxuriantly,  producing  abundant  crops  of  fruit.  In  the  Auckland 
District,  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes  nourish  :  many  groves  are  now 
bearing,  and  afford  light  and  pleasant  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  persons.  This  employment  will  go  on  increasing  as  the  planta- 
tions throughout  the  colony  become  older.  The  olive  flourishes  in 
the  North  Island,  bearing  heavy  crops,  and  the  manufacture  of  oil 
will  assume  important  dimensions  at  no  distant  date. 

Vine-growing  is  also  carried  on  with  tolerable  success  in  many 
districts ;  tons  of  fruit  grown  under  glass  are  sold  in  the  Auckland 
markets  annually.  Signer  Bragato,  an  Italian  wine  expert,  has^ 
given  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  are  numerous  localities  in  both 
Islands  suited  for  growing  vines  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Away  in  the  far  north  the  banana  grows  and  ripens  its  fruit,  but 
it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  ever  enter  into  successful  competition 
with  those  imported  at  so  cheap  a  rate  from  the  Pacific  Islands. 

Extensive  orchards  of  apples  have  existed  in  Auckland  for  many 
years,  and  are  still  capable  of  producing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  if 
kept  free  from  codlin-moth  and  other  pests.  Orchard-planting  is 
progressing,  and  must  one  day  be  a  very  important  industry.  Central 
Otago  will  also  become  a  large  fruit-producing  district,  being  free 
from  violent  and  scorching  north-west  winds. 

The  manufacture  of  cider  is  already  assuming  considerable  dimen^ 
sions,  opening  up  a  ready  market  for  surplus  fruit.  The  colonial- 
made  article  is  rapidly  coming  into  favour  with  the  general  public. 
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The  drying  of  fruit  has  been  fostered  by  the  Goverument,  who 
sent  an  expert  throogh  some  of  the  apple-srowing  districts,  giying 
practical  lessons  in  the  art  of  artificiad  fnuvdrying.  A  great  deal 
nK>re  might  also  be  done  in  bottling  fmits,  and  the  manofactnre  of 
fruit- wine^  if  only  for  home  consumption.  The  manufacture  of  jam 
is  snccessfnlly  carried  on ;  there  is,  however,  plenty  of  room  for 
further  developments  in  this  direction. 

Prospects  of  Smaij[«  Farmers. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  course  of  events  in  other  countries, 
•so  far  as  they  affect  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  Zealand,  haTe 
-come  to  the  conclusion  that  New  Zealand  will  have  to  pay  greater 
attention  to  the  quality  of  her  agricultural  exports  than  has  been 
:given  to  them  in  the  past.  Our  farmers  cannot  hope  to  compete 
with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America,  where  land  is 
«o  much  cheaper,  and  where  mutton  and  beef  of  good  quality  can  be 
produced ;  for  cheap  meat  these  must  command  the  maiitets  of  the 
world.  Happily  for  New  Zealand,  our  climate  and  pastures  are  such 
that  we  can  not  only  produce  mutton  equal  to  the  finest  En^ish  or 
Scotch,  but  we  can  produce  more  per  acre  than  can  be  done  in 
Australia.  Our  dairy-produce  is  now  second  to  none,  which  is 
largely  due  to  the  system  of  manufacture. 

Owing  to  her  humid  climate  and  fertile  soil  New  Zealand  is 
pectiliarly  well  adapted  for  small  holdings.  Men  of  slender 
means  can  easily  make  homes  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
always  provided  they  know  something  of  the  work  they  undertake, 
and  are,  with  their  families,  willing  to  work  hard  and  live  frugally 
for  a  few  years.  It  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  with  a  few  cows 
and  pigs,  together  with  poultry  and  bees,  to  make  a  good  living,  as 
markets  for  these  products  are  now  being  opened  up  in  En^and, 
and  there  is  a  good  local  market  if  the  goods  are  properly  prepared. 
There  is  also  a  continuous  demand  for  the  supply  of  coastal  and 
ocean-going  steamers.  The  facilities  now  given  for  obtaining  land 
and  money  at  reasonable  rates  offer  great  inducements  to  persons  to 
settle  upon  the  land.  This  is  amply  illustrated  at  Cheviot,  where  a 
fine  estate  has  been  cut  up  into  moderate-sized  farms,  and  let  to 
farmers  on  perpetual  lease  at  a  rental  representing  4  per  cent,  on  the 
purchase-money.  Prosperous  homes  have  sprung  up  all  over  the 
settlement,  and  tree-planting*  is  being  carried  on  by  some  of  the 
settlers,  which  is  an  earnest  of  the  stability  of  the  settlement. 

Treb-planting. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Adams,  advocating  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
says: — 

"  Most  landholders,  whether  the  land  they  hold  is  of  a  large  or 
small  amount,  commence  by  planting  a  few  trees  or  shrubs  to  deco- 
rate their  home ;  but,  tmfortunately,  they  too  often  neglect  them 

*  An  interestiog  article  on  tree-piantiDg  was  pablished  in  the  Year-book  lor 
1900,  the  lepriDting  of  which  on  this  occasion  space  will  not  allow. 
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when  plauted.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  on  the  farms  where  the 
pet  lamhs  or  the  calves  are  allowed  to  destroy  them,  either  hy  acci- 
dent or  because  the  plantation  is  the  handiest  place  to  enclose  these 
animals.  If  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  trees  that  have  been 
planted  had  received  proper  attention,  many  farmers'  homes  in  New 
i^ealand  would  present  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  they  do  to- 
day. That  it  is  desirable  that  the  homes  of  people  in  the  country 
should  be  made  as  beautiful  as  possible  no  one  will  deny.  If  farmers' 
homes  had  more  trees  and  shrubs  around  them,  and  the  love  of 
l)eautiful  trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  and  hardy  fruits  cultivated,  the  sons 
and  daughters  would  not  have  the  hankering  after  town  life  that 
they  often  now  exhibit.  To  realise  how  much  the  imagery  of  the 
poets  and  of  beauty  in  landscape  painting  depends  upon  sylvan 
scenery  and  rural  association,  we  need  but  imagine  how  blank  and 
•dreary  would  poetry  and  painting  appear  without  them.  The  plea- 
sures to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  trees  have  been  well 
•described  by  Addison  in  one  of  the  numbers  of  the  Spectator,  He 
says :  *  There  is  indeed  something  truly  magnificent  in  this  kind  of 
Amusement.  It  gives  a  nobler  aim  to  several  parts  of  nature,  it  fills 
the  earth  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes,  and  has  something  in  it 
like  creation.  For  this  reason,  the  pleasure  of  one  who  plants  is 
something  like  that  of  a  poet,  who,  as  Aristotle  observes,  is  more 
delighted  with  his  productions  than  any  other  writer  or  artist  what- 
soever. Plantations  have  one  advantage  in  them  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  most  other  works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting 
•date,  and  continually  improve  in  the  eye  of  the  planter.  When  you 
have  finished  a  building,  or  any  other  undertaking  of  a  like  nature, 
it  immediately  begins  to  decay  on  your  hands ;  you  see  it  brought 
to  its  utmost  point  of  perfection,  and  from  that  time  hastening  to 
its  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  when  you  have  finished  your  plantations, 
they  are  still  arriving  at  greater  degrees  of  perfection  as  long  as  you 
live,  and  appear  more  delightful  in  each  succeeding  year  than  they 
•did  in  the  foregoing.' 

<*  The  benefit  that  a  plantation  is  as  a  shelter  for  stock  can  hardly 
be  overstated,  and  my  success  as  a  raiser  of  fat  lambs  I  attribute 
to  some  considerable  extent  to  the  fact  that  my  fields  are  so  well 
sheltered  from  the  cold  south-westers ;  but,  valuable  as  plantations 
Are  for  beauty  and  shelter,  it  is  far  more  important  that  they  should 
be  made  for  a  supply  of  timber  for  the  future,  although  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  less  demand  for  wood  for  some  pur- 
poses, such  as  telegraph-poles,  if  wireless  telegraphy  succeeds,  and 
for  bridges,  if  in  the  future  stone  or  iron  is  substituted  for  wood ; 
yet,  as  time  goes  by,  every  year  will  add  to  the  amount  required 
for  manufacturing  purposes  and  for  our  export  trade.  The  quantity 
of  timber  now  used  by  our  freezing  companies,  dairy  factories,  and 
other  exporters  requires  a  considerable  area  of  forest  laud  to  produce 
it  annually.  What  may  we  expect  it  to  be  in  twenty  years?  And 
it  requires  more  than  twenty  yeaxs  to  grow  a  saw-miller's  tree. 
Bemembering  this,  it  behoves  our  legislators  to  see  that  there  is  no 
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waste  of  oar  present  supply,  and  that  provision  is  being  made  lor 
the  future.  There  are  large  areas  of  poor  pumice-land  thai  will 
grow  trees  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and,  in  the  Nordi,  poor 
clay  land  that  will  grow  kauri  and  many  of  the  introduced  trees  to 
perfection  ;  and  the  State  may  well  undertake  this  work — a 
that  the  most  conservative  of  European  States  recognise 
legitimate  State  function.  Good  work,  we  believe,  is  already  hftng 
done,  and  nothing  could  be  better  or  more  satisfactory  tbaa  the 
experiment  made  last  spring  of  employing  prisoners  to  plant  crees^ 
This  should  be  ultimately  profitable  lo  the  cotmtry,  and  have  a 
humanising  and  beneficial  effect  on  the  prisoners  themselves. 

'*  The  Americans  are  thorou^alv  arotised  to  the  oeoessitv  oc  eon- 
serving  their  present  sut^y  of  timber  ana  making  preparatioo  for 
I  he  future  by  juuieioos  plancing  of  forest   trees,  a  coarse   Kev 

2IealaRd  will  do  well  to  follow  without  delay  ;  allowing  their 
experience  lo  be  our  guide ^  wichoac  waiticg  until  we  feel  the  pgn<^f>, 
as  they  do  now  in  their  manuiactarmg  districts.  Bspecialij  is  it 
desirable  that  soa^  experimental  pLibQting  shooid  be  doae  in  every 
county  oi  New  Zealand  of  tihose  trees  which  have  been  found  oi 
the  greaCest  cocmnercial  value  in  other  coonzries  of  tiie  world. 

'^  Mo&t,  if  Boti  all,  the  leading  and  mosc  valuable  timber  trees  ot 
the  world  would  grow  in  some  part  of  New  Zealand ;  aod^  if  tne 
County  Councils  undertook  the  work,  ^Lr,  ^Lattbews^  the  Chief 
FcMrester,  would  be  able  to  suggest  the  species  most  bkelv  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  particular  district  in  waich  the  experiment  was  to 
be  made  ;  and,  ac  a  very  trlding  cost,  ex.penmen»  in  planting  eoold 
be  carried  ouc  than  would  be  or  untold  value  to  the  pjantos  of  the 
future.  Experience  has  shown  that  one  species  prc^rs  ooe 
tioD,  or  a  certain  kind  ot  soil,  and  another  species  a 
This  is  well-known  in  some  parts  of  New  Zealand ;  and  I 
on  one  occasion,  when  looking  for  land  in  a  bush  distriefi,  a  friend 
experienced  in  chis  macter  could  tell  from  a  long  distance 
kind  of  soil  a  certain  tract  would  have  by  the  agpecies  of 
growing  upon  it.  There  are  trees  that  cannot  be  got  to  grov 
hmestoue  country,  while  others  show  a  preference  ^nrrt^  soeii  as 
the  ohve,  elm,  Austrian  pine,  Cedrus  acLantica,  Fieaa  pouapOy  and 
the  following  three  pmes:  PitKus  larteiOy  P.  smrnimr^  and  P.  tmhtr- 
GuLata, 

*'  Besides  the  large  tracts  of  pumice  land  and  the  poor  clay  lamis 
of  the  North  suitable  for  growing  trees,  there  are  on  the  New  Zea- 
land coasts  enormous  stretches  of  sand  dunes  that  might  be  profit- 
ably plauted  with  forest  trees,  and  to  the  great  benefit  ot  tbe  better 
country  lyuag  inland. 

**  During  the  last  century  several  remarkable  instances  of  arbori- 
cultural  skill  were  exhibited  in  seaside  planting,  not  to  mentjon  the 
great  French  experiment  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  of  which  much  has 
been  written,  and  which  added  a  large  area  of  valuable  land  to  the 
country.     In  Great  Britain,  too,  large  tracts  were  redaiiDBd,  and 
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^sure   now   producing  large  quantities  of  valuable  products.     One 
xemorkable  instance  was  in  Morayshire,  where  a  tract  of  several 
thousands  of  aeres  of  shifting  sands,  the  surface  of  which  was  con- 
tinually influenced  by  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  upon  which 
nothing  ever  grew,  was  planted  with  pines  with  marked  success. 
Six  years  after  the  plants  were  put  in  the  ground  some  of  them 
were  lifted,  and  the  roots  examined,  and  it  was  found  that  they  had 
•extended  to  an  almost  incredible  distance,  in  many  cases  reaching  a 
length  of  20  ft.  or  more,  with  many  fibres,  illustrating  in  a  very 
decided  fashion  the  distance  roots  will  travel  in  a  free  soil  in  search 
of  food.     Similar  successful   plantations  have  been  made  in  the 
United  States  of  America  in  recent  years  of  Pintis  rigida — a  pine 
«hat  grows  well  in  Canterbury,  although  rather  slowly. 

**  For  coast  planting  in  New  Zealand,  Pinus  pinaster,  P.  rigida, 
P.  halepensis,  and  P.  insignis  have  been  found  very  useful.  There 
^are  also  quite  a  number  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  that  succeed 
•admirably  on  the  coast,  and  should  be  largely  used  in  any  attempt 
to  reclaim  the  sand  dunes,  but  only  with  a  view  to  establishing  the 
more  valuable  pines.  For  the  Canterbury  Plains  and  the  drier 
parts  of  New  Zealand  there  are  a  number  of  trees  that  promise 
to  succeed  really  well.  On  the  better  land  in  Canterbury  the  oak 
is  thriving  well,  and  even  on  dry  land,  although  somewhat  scrubby, 
it  has  generally  lived  through  the  most  trying  seasons,  and  grew 
where  the  ash  made  no  progress.  Along  the  water-races  it  suc- 
•ceeds  on  the  poorest  land  splendidly,  and  if  planted  would  make 
a  beautiful  feature  in  the  landscape,  as  well  as  provide  shade  for 
stock,  and  at  a  very  early  age  produce  large  quantities  of  acorns  for 
pigs.  For  the  supply  of  commercial  timber,  the  pines  seem  most 
suitable,  as  they  have,  a  number  of  them,  withstood  both  drought 
and  frost.  After  a  long  experience  and  careful  investigation  I 
would  especially  recommend  for  Canterbury  Pinus  laricio,  P. 
ponderosa,  P.  Jeffrey ii  and  Pinus  insignis.  The  question  is  often 
asked  with  respect  to  the  value  of  the  wood  of  P.  insignis,  and 
by  New  Zealanders  I  think  it  is  very  much  underrated,  as  although 
it  may  not  be  very  durable,  yet  the  very  short  time  required  to 
grow  it  to  a  marketable  size,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  admirably  suited  for  the  making  of  butter- 
boxes  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  nature,  shows  that  it  is  not 
to  be  despised. 

"  For  the  more  moist  and  recently  wooded  parts  of  New  .Zealand 
there  are  many  valuable  trees  that  would  grow  to  perfection  ;  and 
those  farmers  who,  having  such  land,  have  had  the  timber  de- 
stroyed, willingly  or  unwillingly,  would  do  well  to  plant  shelter 
belts  of  the  spruces,  larch,  and  especially  the  ash,  as  we  do  not 
«eem  to  have  any  other  wood  to  take  the  place  of  the  ash  for  tool 
handles  and  many  other  purposes.  On  such  land,  with  a  moist 
•climate,  no  tree  would  make  better  shelter  than  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Oregon  pine  {Abies  douglasii).  It  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
grows  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  wood  is  very  tough  and  durable." 
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[For  foil  detoilt  rMpecdng  the  themiftl  sfao^  mnd  SmitaJuxiam^  mt 
9m  }Mf  Dr.  GindHs's  Amete  ia  the  Year-boolc,  1399,  also  pafaikhed  u  a 
pamphlet.    The  maaijm  mad  acAian  oi  the  MiiHigal  mfeen,  piopi 
balh  tpfingt,  with  merhrel  inioimatian  as  to  eases  nritahie  lor 
be  foond  therem.] 

ROTOBTA  TOWK. 

RoroBVA  Town  is  situated  on  the  soathem  shores  of  the  lake  of 
that  came,  at  an  elevatioa  ol  915  ft.  afooTe  the  sea.  The  f^i^m^t^  is 
bracing,  wiehoat  being  too  eold.  It  is  aceessibie  by  rail  from  Anek- 
land  or  the  Thames,  hj  coach  from  Tauranga  and  Napier,  bj  rail 

and  coach  from  Wellingtoa  vid  Hantervilie  and  Toka-ann,  or  bj 
rirer- steamer  from  Wanganoi  to  Ptpiriki  azid  on  by  coach  wie 
Wai-o-am,  Toka-ana,  aad  Taapo.  There  is  a  post  and  telegraph 
azui  money-order  office.  The  streets  and  the  best  hotels  and  booses 
are  lighted  by  electricity,  the  power  deTeloped  being  also  used  for 
pomping  the  sewage  to  a  distance.  The  accommodation  at  the 
hotels  flmd  boardinghooses  £S  excellent.  The  GrOYemment  Sana- 
torium is  a  large  bmiding  standing  in  its  own  groonds.  It  is  well 
titted  with  all  requirements^  and  is  in  charge  <^  a  Resident  Mgdifral 
Officer. 

Baths. 

The  principal  baths  are  at  Botonza.  The  ''Bine  Bath"  is  a 
hot  swimming-bath,  fitted  up  with  commodions  dressing-rooiiis, 
cold  showers,  and  hot  douches;  its  water  is  of  a  saline  natoie. 
There  is  also  a  sulphur  and  vi^ur  bath  in  connect»>n  with  th» 
swimming-bath.  The  '*  Duchess  BeUih,*'  opened  by  the  Dachess 
of  Cornwall  and  York,  is  a  highly  finished  and  luxnricKisly  fitted 
bathroom,  supplied  from  the  Bachel  PooL  The  **  Priest's  BaUi" 
is  in  the  main  pavilion  on  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  its  waters 
are  acid  and  aluminous,  and  its  temperature  96°  to  106°  Fahr. 
There  are  large  public  bath-houses  —  two  for  ladies  and  two  for 
gentlemen — and  private  baths  for  special  eases,  with  dressiiig- 
rooms,  hot  douches,  and  cold  showers.  In  the  same  building  is 
the  *'  Rachel  Bath,"  the  water  of  which  is  alkaline-siliceoos,  ita 
temperature  being  194^  Fahr.  It  consists  of  large  public  biUha  lor 
each  sex,  with  private  baths  for  special  oases,  and  dressing-room 
accommodation  and  showers.  The  ''  Ladies'  SwimmiDg^l)ath  ** 
is  a  large  bath  attached  to  the  pavilion,  its  water  hemg  of  tbe 
same  quality  as  tbat  of  the   ''Hue  BatiL"      The  "Postmaster 
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]Bath  "  is  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  hut  some  distance  from  the  other 
baths  which  are  in  the  Sanatorium  grounds.  It  is  a  hot  bath,  its 
^waters  being  acid  and  supplementary  to  those  of  the  "  Priest's 
Hath  "  in  their  indications.  It  consists  of  six  large  public  baths — 
three  for  men  and  three  for  women  —  with  dressing  and  waiting 
rooms,  cold  showers,  and  hot  douches.  In  addition  to  the  baths 
mentioned,  and  not  far  from  them,  are  such  well-known  ones  as 
"Cameron's,"  "Painkiller,"  **  Coffee-pot,"  "  Stonewall  Jackson," 
"  Corlett's,"  "  Saddler's,"  '*  The  Gemini,"  and  "  Vaux  "  baths.  All 
these  are  curative,  but  are  not  yet  closed  in.  At  Whaka-rewarewa^ 
about  2  miles  from  the  Sanatorium,  the  two  principal  baths  are  the 
"Oil  Bath"  and  the  "Spout  Bath,"  both  of  which  are  hot  and 
exceedingly  good. 

The  Sanatorium  gardens  and  grounds  at  Botorua  are  nicely  laid 
out  and  planted,  the  native  shrubs  being  preserved  and  tastefully 
trimmed  so  as  to  give  shade  and  resting-places. 

Objects  op  Interest. 

Visitors  to  Botorua  can  within  a  day  make  any  of  the  following 
excursions  by  way  of  varying  the  usual  monotony  of  sleeping,  eatings 
and  bathing,  and  having  something  else  to  talk  of  and  listen  to  than 
"  symptoms  "  : — 

Ohine-mutu  and  Whaka-rewarewa, 

In  the  morning  walk  or  ride  to  Ohine-mutu,  the  old  Native 
village,  where  there  are  many  hot  springs  and  Natives,  the  Anglican 
Mission  Church,  and  the  Native  meeting-house.  On  the  way  to 
Ohine-mutu,  going  by  way  of  the  lake,  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
is  passed.  In  the  Native  Pa  there  are  many  boiling  pools  and  baths,. 
and  a  considerable  Maori  population,  whose  ways  and  manner  of  life 
form  an  interesting  study.  From  Pukeroa  Hill,  which  is  a  recrea- 
tion reserve  overlooking  Ohine-mutu,  several  excellent  views  of  the 
old  and  new  townships  of  Botorua  may  be  obtained.  In  the  after- 
noon Whaka-rewarewa  may  be  visited,  where  there  are  geysers  and 
another  Native  village  and  some  heahng-baths.  At  both  Ohine-mutu 
and  Whaka-rewarewa  the  habits  of  the  Natives  and  their  method  of 
cooking  by  steam  form  amusing  subjects  of  observation.  Coaches 
run  frequently  between  Botorua  and  Whaka-rewarewa. 

Ramwyana  and  Tikitere, 

Another  enjoyable  excursion  for  the  day  is  to  take  to  the  waters 
and  in  one  of  the  steam-launches  visit  the  cold  springs  of  Hamurana, 
situate  on  the  northern  shcnres  of  Lake  Botorua,  then  across  to  Te 
Ngae  on  the  eastern  shore — a  stay  en  route  may  be  made  at  the 
Ismnd  of  Mokoia — where  by  arrangement  one  can  be  met  by  a  coaoh 
or  boggy  and  driven  to  Tikitere.  From  Tikitere  the  drive  badi  to 
BoloFQa  is  akoctt  12  miles.  Instead  of  doing  this  in  one  day  and 
merely  skimming  over  it,  several  enjoyable  trips  may  be  made  oat  of 
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it.  The  visitor  may  steam  over  to  Hamarana,  where  he  can  ge( 
canoes  and  paddle  up  the  river  to  the  springs,  then  have  lonch  oo 
the  beaoh  or  river-side,  eat  as  many  cherries  as  he  may,  if  in  seaaoo, 
and  generally  enjoy  the  scenery,  returning  to  Botoma  by  launch  in 
time  for  dinner ;  or  he  may  land  on  Mokoia,  famed  for  its  scenery 
and  its  story  of  Hinemoa  and  Tu-tane-kai,  and  spend  a  pleasant  djty 
there,  retoroing  in  the  afternoon.  Another  day's  outing  may  be 
had  by  driving  to  Tikitere  the  whole  way  from  Botorua,  seeing  its 
wonders,  horrors,  and  beauties;  then  visiting  the  Blue  Lake  near 
there,  and  returning  by  road  in  the  afternoon.  The  last-mentioned 
trip  is  a  favourite  one,  for  the  route  is  by  the  new  road  from  Botonta 
to  the  Botoiti  Lakes,  Tikitere  being  reached  in  about  two  hours  and 
a  half.  To  quote  from  a  writer  in  Bond's  Almanac,  Tikitere  is 
*'  in  form  a  valley  fUled  with  solfataras,  mud- volcanoes,  and  boiling 
springs  in  a  condition  of  fierce  activity.  Li  the  centre  are  two 
boiling  lakes,  and  the  narrow  strip  of  ground  separating  them  is 
known  as  the  'Gates  of  Hades.'  There  are  many  interesting 
narrows  of  a  like  kind,  and  on  the  south  side  there  is  a  valuable 
healing-spring."  The  hydro- thermal  action  is  so  great  that  the 
ground  ail  round  is  in  a  eoncinoal  tremble,  making  one  half  in- 
clined to  leave  such  dismal  horrors  far  behind  him.  But  this  feel- 
ing soon  wears  oS^  and  invalids,  even  Iadies>  live  here  for  weeks  in 
order  to  benedt  by  the  valuable  mad  and  other  baths,  which  have 
effected  so  many  cores.  About  half  a  mile  north,  of  the  springs  im- 
mense quantities  of  sulphur  are  dug  by  the  Natives,  and  sent  to  Auck- 
land for  commercial  purposes.  Close  by  is  the  Blue  Lake  before  re- 
ferred to — a  lovely  piece  of  scenery — whilst  a  short  climb  up  a  small 
hill  will  reward  the  tourist  by  a  view  of  Lake  Botoiti  and  surruond- 
ing  country.  The  surrounding  hills  are  still  covered  with  erupted 
mud,  now  dry,  but  furrowed  into  many  sharp  crevices  and  goUiea. 

Te    W(uroa  and  Taraaoera. 

A  new  tour  has  been  arranged.  Passengers  leaving  Bottsraa  by 
coach  pass  Lakes  Tikitapu  and  Botokakici,  arriving  at  the  site  ol 
the  buried  village  of  Wairoa,  where  the  remains  of  houses  wrecked 
by  the  thermal  outburst  of  Mount  Tarawera  on  the  night  of  the 
10th  June,  lN:k>,  are  still  to  be  seen.  A  rowing-boat  is  then  taken 
across  Lake  Tarawera  for  S  miles*  Passing  Moura,  where  the 
mountain  in  its  eruption  destroyed  thirty-nine  Uves>  tourists  are 
landed  at  Te  .\riki,  where  dfcy-one  persons  lie  buried.  A  short 
walk  takes  the  visitor  to  Lake  Botomahana^  where,  from  a  point 
near  the  former  site  of  the  White  Terraces*  he  is  taken  across  in  a 
boat.  Passing  near  the  site  of  the  Pink  Terraces^  he  gs  Landed  at 
the  south  end.  Half  an  hour's  walk  takes  him  to  the  Soafibam 
Craters*  whence  a  magnihcent  view  is  obtainable,  showing  Bou>- 
mahana  in  the  foreground,  with  Tarawera  ux  the  distance.  Tlkue 
are  several  large  craters  here,  and  below  can  be  seen  Echo  Crater, 
with  its  pretty  blue  lake  o£  boiling  water,  and  the 
Waimangu. 
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Wai'0-tapu  Valley, 

This  valley  is  about  22  miles  irom  Eotorua  on  the  road  to  Gala- 
tea. The  springs  there  are  many,  and  calmly  beautiful  compared 
with  Tikitere. 

The  road  goes  through  the  Hemo  Gorge.  When  this  is  passed 
the  deep  blue  of  Puarenga  is  seen.  It  is  monotonous  enough^ 
the  way  leading  through  a  valley  which  apparently  at  one  time 
was  a  totara  forest,  dead  logs  of  that  timber  being  strewn  all  over 
the  country.  The  land  belongs  to  the  Natives  at  present.  A  ride 
of  10  miles  brings  you  to  Pa-karaka,  a  Native  settlement,  from 
which  a  good  view  can  be  obtained  of  Mount  Tarawera.  Here  a 
track  leads  to  an  old  pa  and  an  old  Constabulary  barrack  at  Kaite- 
riria,  beautifully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  but  abandoned 
by  Natives  after  the  eruption.  Earthquake  Flat — so  called  from  the 
numerous  cracks  which  are  the  result  of  earthquakes — is  12^  miles. 

Following  the  old  road  to  Botomahana,  the  site  of  the  Pink  and 
White  Terraces,  the  top  of  the  hill,  Pareheru,  is  soon  reached,  and 
looking  towards  the  north-east  Tajrawera,  with  its  enormous  chasm 
and  desolation,  lies  before  you.  At  your  feet  the  great  geyser  of 
Waimangu  sends  its  column  of  mud,  water,  and  steam  right  up  into 
the  clouds,  forming,  indeed,  a  cloud  of  its  own.  Eastward  and  south- 
ward stands  Mount  Kakaramea  as  a  sentinel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strange  region,  far  to  the  east  the  Kaingaroa  Plains,  and  beyond  the 
Urewera  (Tuhoe)  country.  Descending  to  the  main  road,  a  pleasing 
surprise  awaits  the  visitor,  for  Mount  Kakaramea  stands  in  front — a 
most  striking  object,  its  sides  covered  with  many-coloured  earths, 
with  puffs  of  white  steam  issuing  here  and  there.  Beautifully  con- 
trasting is  thei  cool  colour  of  Lake  Ngahewa  lying  at  its  base.  Soon 
the  hotel  at  Wai-o-tapu  is  reached,  where  the  traveller  can  lunch 
and  visit  the  sights,  and  return  to  Kotorua.  If,  however,  he  has 
time,  he  had  better  stay  the  night  and  thoroughly  explore  the 
district. 

Botowhero-Wai-rakei  Boad. 

The  road  from  the  Galatea- Wai-o-tapu -Eotorua  junction  at 
Rotowhero  to  Wai-rakei  is  passable  for  any  kind  of  wheel  traffic, 
passing  mostly  through  pumice  country,  and  is  dry  and  hajrd.  The 
latter  portion,  from  tne  Waikato  River  to  Wai-rakei,  is  completed, 
and  there  is  a  bridge  crossing  the  Waikato  Eiver. 

This  road  is  an  interesting  one  for  sightseers.  From  Wai-o-tapu 
right  along  to  the  Waikato  Eiver  hot  steam-holes  and  springs 
are  to  be  found  on  the  way.  Then  the  mighty  Waikato  Eiver  roils 
past.  At  Ohaki  there  is  a  spring  which  for  size  and  beauty  is 
remarkable,  besides  other  smaller  ones.  A  divergence  should  be 
made  to  see  the  Aratiatia  Eapids.  On  the  drive  to  Wai-rakei  a 
continuous  view  of  Ngauruhoe  and  Euapehu,  with  the  Te  Mari 
Crater  steaming  its  straight  column  into  the  sky,  is  obtained.  From 
the  saddle  above  Atiahaka  there  is  a  grand  view  of  Lake  Taupo 
and  the  mountains  on  a  clear  day. 
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From  Wai-rakei  the  tomist  should  obtain  horses  and  rah  Orakei- 
korako,  about  12  miles  away.  This  spot  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
district ;  the  Almn  Cave  alone  is  worth  while  g(Hng  a  long  wmy 
to  see. 

The  following  are  the  sights  on  the  drire  from  Botom  to 
Wai-rakei :  Wai-o-tapa  Springs,  2  mfles  from  jnnctioD,  of  19 
miles  from  Botonia;  Waikato  Biver,  13  miles  from  jnnctioB; 
Ohaki  Springs,  2^  miles  from  river;  Orakei-korako  Spnngs  mnd 
Alum  CkTes,  12  miles  by  track  from  river;  Aratiatia  Rapife, 
17^  miles  fnHn  rtrer,  or  3  miles  from  Wai-rakei;  Orakei- 
korako,  12  miles  by  track  from  Wai-rakei;  Kgamnhoe-Boapeim 
and  Tongariro  Bange,  most  of  the  way  from  Waikato  to  Wai^rakei ; 
Lake  Tainpo  and  Moimtains,  from  Atiahaka  Saddle ;  Wai-rakei  Gey- 
sers, 1  mile  from  Wai-rakei,  or  17}  mfles  from  river. 

The  eoontry  is  all  open,  except  a  little  bosh  on  the  ri^t  hand 
from  the  jxmetion  to  the  rirer,  above  the  Paeroa  Settl^nent.  Od 
the  north  side  of  the  Waikato  Birrar  it  is  well  watered,  bat  on  the 
sonth  along  the  road  only  two  small  streams  are  passed.  Genfrally 
the  land  is  poor,  mostly  flat,  oecopied  by  Maoris  here  and  there. 
The  largest  pa  is  at  OhAki,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  handled  Manriit 
being  congregated  there ;  the  majority  of  the  pas«  however,  range 
from  thirty  to  fifty  souls.  Altogetho^  there  are  aboot  ten  kaingas 
on  the  road  from  tne  Botowhero  Lake  to  Wai-rakeL  At  Wai-o-tapn 
and  Wai-rakei  there  are  comfortable  hotels. 

A  good  way  of  making  the  trip  is  for  travellers  to  go  to  Wai- 
o-tapu  from  Biotonia  vid  Lakes  Tarawera  and  BotonuLhana  and 
Waimanga  Geyser,  see  the  sights  there,  and  stay  the  night.  Next 
day  driye  on  to  the  river  and  Ohaki,  then  on  to  Aratiatia  Rapids, 
and  thence  to  Wai-rakei,  staying  the  second  night  there,  and  seeing 
the  sights  in  the  Geyser  Valley,  then  to  Orakei-korako  another  day. 
Orakei-korako  can  also  be  reached  on  horseback  from  Atiamon  or 
from  Earthqoake  Flat,  both  distant  about  10  milesy  the  latter  by 
following  the  telegr^h-lines ;  or  on  horseback  &om  Ohaki,  distance 
12  miles,  thas  affording  a  choice  of  foor  rootes.  The  Wairakei- 
Adamori  route  is  the  best,  and  travellers  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting. 

The  Lakes :  Botaiti,  Botoehur  Botoma. 

An  excursion  lasting  from  one  day  to  a  week,  or  even  more, 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  traveller,  can  be  m^de  to  the 
lakes  from  Botonia.  The  toorist  goes  by  laonch  to  Tapaae-hamro, 
a  Native  village  at  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Botoc^  wh»e 
arrangements  ccui  be  made  for  staying  under  canvas  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  from  whence  excursions  may  be  made  to  the  other 
lakes,  and  the  Hot  Spring  of  Waitangi,  between  Lakes  Botoehn  and 
Botoma.  The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  these  lakes  is  extoemriy 
fine,  and  the  only  way  to  get  any  idea  of  it  is  to  go  and  see  it.  The 
road  recently  constructed  from  Botorua  go^  past  Tikitere,  and  alone 
the  shores  of  Botoiti  to  Tapuae-haruro,  amL  on  to  Te  Teko  and 
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Whakatane.  It  leads  through  the  bush,  following  the  coarse  of  the 
old  Native  track  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Botoehn,  past  cherry 
proves  and  hot  springs,  to  Lake  Botoma,  so  that  the  beauties  of 
this  district  may  be  visited  either  by  water  or  road.  By  a  horse- 
track  through  the  bush,  leaving  Lake  Botoiti  at  Te  Buato,  a 
Native  village,  Lake  Okataina  can  be  reached  in  an  hour's  time. 
On  Lake  Botorua  pleasure-boats  can  be  obtained,  saihng  or  rowing ; 
also  tents  and  all  necessary  gear  for  camping. 

BOTOBUA  TO  TiBAU   AND   OkoROIBE. 

If  the  visitor  is  tired  of  steam-holes,  porridge-pots,  geysers,  and 
sulphur,  and  yearns  to  get  the  sulphury  fumes  from  his  nostrils  and 
the  uncanny  sights  from  his  mind,  a  drive  to  Tirau  or  Okoroire 
is  the  one  thing  needful  to  restore  his  faculties  to  their  normal 
•condition.  Certainly  at  Okoroire  one  meets  with  hot  springs  and 
other  thermal  action,  but  they  are  small  compared  to  those  of 
Botorua. 

Leaving  Botorua,  the  coaeh  travels  on  a  good  road  along  the 
western  or  prettiest  side  of  Botorua  Lake,  passing  on  the  left  Ngo- 
ngo-taha  Mountain,  from  whose  summit  a  grand  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  including  Mayor  Island,  Tauranga 
Harbour,  Motiti,  White  Island,  and  Gape  Bunaway,  together  with 
other  objects  of  interest  and  note. 

Tarukenga  is  9  miles  from  Botorua,  its  chief  attractions  being  a 
Native  pa  on  the  high  ground.  Here  the  visitor  by  rail  from  Auck- 
land catches  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lakes,  looking  from  an  altitude 
of  1,000  ft.  or  2,000  ft.  above  sea-level. 

In  the  bush  which  is  entered  just  beyond,  nothing  is  more  enjoy- 
able on  a  fine  day  than  a  drive  through  its  ever-changing  hues  of 
green,  brown,  and  yellow.  The  prevailing  trees  are  rimu,  tawa, 
rata,  and  some  totara  and  hinau,  the  mountain  rimu  especially  re- 
commending itself  for  building  purposes. 

(letting  clear  of  the  bush,  the  traveller  soon  comes  in  sight  of 
•cultivation,  and  reaches  the  Thames  Valley,  in  which  are  situated 
Tirau  and  Okoroire.  On  the  right  is  seen  Matamata,  the  Te  Aroha 
Banges,  and  the  Eaimai,  on  the  left  the  valley  of  the  Waikato,  with 
the  hills  beyond.  Still  continuing  the  journey,  the  Waimakariri 
Biver  is  crossed,  where  there  is  a  trout-hatchery  established.  Two 
miles  further  on  the  hotel  is  reached  and  the  journey  for  the  day  is 
completed. 

A  few  miles  from  Tirau,  in  the  Matamata  direction,  is  the  Okoroire 
Sanatorium  and  health  resort,  where  many  tourists  break  their  jour- 
ney to' or  from  Auckland.  It  has  many  features  of  interest  similar 
to  Botorua,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  although  each  place  has 
some  particulajr  charm  all  its  own.  The  hotel  is  built  on  rising 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Waihou  Biver,  and  the  building  commands 
«  wide  range  of  landscape. 
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Bpaeious  and  convenient  bath-honses  have  been  erected,  connected 
by  a  covered  way  witb  the  river,  where  visitors  may  enjoy  the  iiixmy 
Of  a  oold  plunge  after  a  warm  bath.  In  their  respective  seasoos^ 
abootiug  and  fishing  engage  the  attention  of  the  toorist,  and  good 
baga  in  both  branohes  of  sport  are  generally  obtained.  The  raiiw»y- 
Station  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Sanau>riam,  whither  coaches  con- 
vey visitor«  free  of  charge  to  the  hotel  door. 
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T«  AiK>Bik  is  one  of  the  faTOurite  health  resorts  in  New  Zealaiid. 
Il  is  vt^y  preiiily  saiualed  on  the  Waihoa  (Thames)  River,  tfairty- 
Uuee  mileii  aonihwaxd  froni  the  Tluunes,  and  within  easv  reach  of 
Auo^Utikv^  by  r»jU.  The  lown^p  takes  its  name  from  the  adjoming 
liKm,Q|;Aiu,  xy'hx'h  si»iet$^  so  a  !>eii:^i  o^  orer  3,000  ft.,  and  contains 
auiwejotti  vaiWxs.  aix\  iC-:.l^>f*3i  £ljea  wiii  a  great  vanetj  of 
aftU  c^iiii^x  x^tL  *  o£  bj:A-irtdt::i:  Yiir^caaioa.  Tbe  climat^^  is 
vi];\.  ^^  sal'^-^CH  t<K;;>w  T^  «^?<oc::r:i9daXH»t  kx  risaoKS  is  Terr  ^ood, 
a«^  1b<*;^  va4%^  aaur«.suxemft$s  oc  :ii»»  r^Ac«-  has  been  laiigfdj  added 

Xtit^c^  ^^  t^t^h^mix  ^^ixiifs-  izt  miif  »wxDscip  iz=}ier  tlie  control  of 
^  £Vii>A:n  ikhtrd;   ait»t?u  tK  m^  ^mrin^^  are  hoc  or  te^id.     Seven 

suaiaitsf-avObtj,    witm    rcmuciuu*   provuiin^    an*    rnaimra* 

spiitigts  >^%«^iiit4  auu  ret^OiV  ^iU»uue»  .lou  ^stromdj  eitOESsd  wgih  ear- 
'ooiiic-cfcciu  ^Aii,  *aiv.a  ifc-  o\>U5>iuuci"  -^rtjcaging:  cram,  sin*  -rprini^  ia 
l&igt;  4uiv*ii;itit5s  I'tiudtiiUi^  lutiiu   jLtfarvFj^tMnt  ind  pieofiaac     Tl>es<! 

a^AvI  ouiii    ncok4-    Tpiit^.  lioiituna/,  uiu  ifw  *icute  equal  jO 

so-vivwi  ^vi^iacy.  3iii;>  N^Sv  1  :o  la  mutusiva,  ami  ^i*  I:*^  are 
c vlt »Ai it ?c>,  'j^tih  :i;^  ,AL>.L»t4i:u>  ji  No>w  4»  Hi,  and  L-t.  whicii  are 
p«ilt-yj*ic*v.      Nj.  Ai  :^  :uti-i^,  owitit;  :o  :tie  onatsence  at  jiBci|iuaMte*i 

riivia   No.    I,   Nie<«?Aini\    >i(iun,£ed    up  the  tuU,   is  ^et  wan  fcr 

">iw.*\  \v.   J    *   JL    ax'^b  -Lit*,  '.visa  '.YtutiQji-  and  «ircqMm^-<pom» 

v,x\.  ...^.;.^  X,y  lU  _^u.x:oii*,  Uht'eti-iouituj*  of  :ae  water  nrmi  fifee 
s^\.. -,>  >^..; ;. \\.K.p^  .c  s  .u  -k  leiiiptjraiuie  01  '.HJ^  .uad  ciie  OHnpen- 
!;u.K    •[    .'v.  •'Cc:    Lcui  ouiL;iai  >j>niigs>  n*ii|^ei>  ip  :o  ll\*^ 

Xo,  ^  'x.-I>  hoUi»c  .s  ".iivided  :ato  THivaie  rooucJuH  wiUi  .*  bach,  ji 
e<)iJ.i,  :uua  Willi  lu)i-  and  ooid-wiikier  vt^ivtM^  :o  rt^icuiata  lOe  Lampoaa- 
tuiL  .i.->  ^itNireJ,  and  eacLi  pro\tided  'Aiuu  .**  suower. 

Xv)ci.  4.  Of  aiiti  G  art?  es.teuiiivel\  pairoiubt:*!,  .uni  ^pyi  oachmg:- 
hou^o^  A'o  erected  o\er  the  springs. 
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No.  15  spring  is  largely  used  for  drinking,  and,  according  to 
Dr.  Alfred  Wright,  a  late  physician  to  the  Thermal  Springs  Domain 
(from  whose  handbook  on  Te  Aroha  some  of  the  particulars  here 
given  have  been  taken),  its  water  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia  and  kidney  affections 
No.  8  is  also  a  drinking  spring,  but  of  lower  temperature.  No.  16 
(cold)  has  little  overflow.  Sulphur  is  found  in  small  quantities  in 
the  surrounding  clay,  and  there  is  emitted  a  strong  sulphurretted- 
hydrogen  gas.  No.  17,  also  a  cold  spring,  is  used  for  application  in 
cases  of  eye  affections.     No.  18  is  a  cold  soda-water  spring. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demand  which  has  sprung  up  for  a  potable 
supply  of  Te  Aroha  mineral  water  for  drinking  elsewhere  than  at 
the  fountain,  the  (rovernment  permitted  the  granting  of  sole  rights 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
and  distributing  the  mineral  waters,  and  the  Te  Aroha  Soda  and 
Mineral  Water  Company  (Limited)  had  a  large  exhibit  of  these 
waters  in  the  New  Zealand  Court  at  the  Melbourne  Centennial 
Exhibition  of  1888. 

Analysis  op  Eiqhtbbn  Mineral  Watebs  FiiOM  T£  Aroua. — No.  4423. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  8|  9, 10, 11,  12,  18,  14,  15,  and  18  contain  traces  of  alumina  and 
iron-ozide. 

Nos.  8,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  contain  traces  of  alumina,  iron-ozide,  and  potassium. 
No.  17  contains  1*4  gr.  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 


Important  additions  and  improvements  have  been  carried  out. 
A  bath-house.   98  ft.  long  by  28  ft.,   with   a  centre  corridor  8  ft. 
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widd,  Iftid  with  tile  paring,  aod  twenty-three  rooms  off  it,  nine- 
tado  of  wbioh  are  fumisfa^  with  the  best  porcelain  baftfas,  was 

rned  in  1898.  To  provide  proper  drainage  and  carry  cff 
the  water  from  the  baths  a  pipe  has  been  laid  on  item  ^e 
WaihoQ  River.  Two  concrete  reservoirs,  oomtaining  reopeetrrely 
6,000  gallons  and  20,000  gallons  of  hot  water,  have  been  laid  down, 
and  both  are  connected  with  pipes  and  valves.  A  large  ooDotele 
awimminj^bath.  40ft.  by  SOft.,  and  3ft.  9]n«  to  5ft.  in  AapA 
bean  made  at  a  convenient  point  to  reoave  the  overflows  from 
ndaarvoir^.  These  and  other  additions  were  carried  oat  aft  a 
of  ^,;^).  AfUNT  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  the  Thames 
theii»  wat  a  lax^  indox  ci  visitors,  and  this  caoaed  a  heavy  ^ain 
on  lb«  anpply  of  hot  mineral  water  available  lor  the  bafeha.  In 
cor^jeor  %^  i^\%ii^  any  poasibiiitY  of  a  shortage,  the  Board  daridad  to 
drivi^  »  |Nrv>tip««kUu^  ionn«l.  and  the  Goverament  granted  a  gnbiidy 
oi  ^ok>  K»Kard*  ihb  vkwIl  Tbeve  n  now  an  ai^fte  sopplj 
aM^  «k^Y^Mi*l  «iM>ii  $|Nrir^!St  iuirinE^  been  tapped  in 
4V^t>^4i^t:ii^  4:X^.  A  tt*m^-«ee::i3$  sTOODd  ikss  been  pnmded, 
^«c\>^^vv«^  ik:1.  picv>JbttKY  ^if-  ahW<d  as  soon  as  the  fosds  of  ti»e 

>^to£sM  or^uthijiv   3^   "ioti    uxtocttaM  fflwiHifidk  of 

;;Ki«>>  r%Mi^a  X  jiitt  atj%iaxti^  wiiikic^     Ii  is  vmsoomttT^  ior  asaay  of  the 
Uiiiitiis  iavi  :*rt4atoQ£s>  ■,»  :^i^Me  ^(itimiift  otr  ^  09  ie^ 
4tfcv  Uid  ♦vcuxu  CHI  ^t^iniav  aiarainiBc:  aiiiiag  cofiOEit 

Qv  -jiicj  jiji^hvA^*  -^paruiitiui.  -4utii  ^i^TitiwafiHtin 

(4t*;<to«  ai  :i3«  l^'iHiidaii  Boacu  s^  T1  venue  wnimi 

oflti  TiJL.iwekj^  *ik>'Jirtrtit3U  lu  i^*u«tMk  iuu  :ne  rbamii»  will  sa 
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H.oi:-i>iii  r4::iii:4..^  ^aL!i»i-i>. 

o*.  Xt  .•     iC4ju«j^kvI   alt.    .li*a."u«ri"    L'ltfitiabi  '?ptmg:s-  Ziscacfi  as^  t 
.u    \t*>CM.     >\>.itCii,   1^*44.1%   b  -icLL:«ixt*ti    Liiifii'  Twm  toe  Ihilli 

.:*      s»  it   t-    ^»u    ^v.  tuc    it:«ti,  evtou   .a   :uiiisuiztaKttr.  is  :mk 
ui:*;..nvc  from  ilie  cod^t,  thirc>«:wo  -uueA^  ineacetta  irv  ' 
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the  day,  with  cool  mornings  and  evenings.  The  air  is  hracing  and 
salnbTioos,  and  allows  feats  of  walking  and  hill-oUmbing  to  be 
performed  with  less  fatigue  than  on  the  lower  levels  and  in  the 
more  humid  atmosphere  neajr  the  ooast. 

Besides  attracting  the  physically  weak  and  the  mere  seeker  after 
pleasure,  Hanmer  is  yearly  growing  in  favour  with  the  fagged  brain- 
worker,  the  nerve-worn  man  of  affairs,  and  the  mechanic  who 
**  needs  a  spell."  To  them  Hanmer  is  a  veritable  Elysium,  where 
business  is  not  thought  of.  The  world  with  its  distracting  cajres  and 
life-shortening  ways  is  shut  out« 

Journey  to  Hanmer. 

To  get  to  Hanmer  the  train  is  taken  from  Ghristchurch  to 
Culverden,  the  northern  terminus  at  present  of  the  Hurunui-Blufif 
railway  system,  a  distance  of  sixty-nine  miles.  Leaving  Christ- 
church  at  7.85  a.m.,  Culverden  is  reached  at  12.10  p.m.  The  rail- 
way runs  through  some  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  the  Middle 
Island.  Along  the  route  are  the  Townships  of  Eaiapoi,  Bangiora, 
Amberley,  and  Waikari. 

Culverden  is  the  centre  of  the  fine  pastoral  country  which  ex- 
tends to  the  neighbourhood  of  Blenheim.  Having  lunched  here,  the 
passenger  transfers  himself  and  baggage  to  the  coach,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  journey  is  performed  in  three  hours  and  a 
half.  The  coach  route  runs  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the 
Waiau.  The  road  winds  in  and  out  among  the  hills  until  crossing 
the  river  by  a  fine  iron  bridge  the  plains  ajre  unexpectedly  reached. 
This  level  plateau,  which  stands  at  an  altitude  of  1,220  ft.,  is  about 
ten  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  some  of  which  rise  over  5,000  ft.  high.  About  the 
middle  of  the  plains  are  the  hot  springs.  These  sure  of  an 
alkahne  and  saline  character,  with  a  strong  escape  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  they  possess  undoubted  curative  properties  for  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Accommodation,  etc.,  at  the  Springs. 

The  springs  are  situated  in  an  area  of  13  acres,  enclosed  by  live 
fences  and  trees,  and  laid  out  in  pleasant  walks  and  lawns,  bordered 
by  flowers,  all  neatly  kept.  A  croquet  -  lawn,  tennis-court,  and 
bowling-green  have  also  been  laid  down.  The  hotel-acconmiodat»on 
lot  visitors  is  ample.  The  Government  Sanatorium  contains 
twenty-two  bedrooms,  two  dining-rooms,  smoking-rooms,  drawing- 
room,  sitting-room,  doctor's  consulting-room,  &c.  It  is  capable  of 
accommodating  about  thirty  persons — viz.,  fourteen  in  the  first-class 
compartments  and  sixteen  in  the  second-class  rooms.  The  Sana- 
torium is  chiefly  used  by  patients  whose  complaints  require  them  to 
live  near  the  baths,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  good  hotel,  with  separate  rooms 
for  first-  and  seeond-class  guests. 

**  The  Lodge  "  is  a  commodious  two^story  house  within  a  few 
•chains  of  the  bathing-grounds.    The  JolHe's  Pass  Hotel  (hcensed) 
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in  «ituftlod  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  baths,  and  was  origiiiany 
buiU  by  the  Government  as  an  accommodation-hoase  for  tr&T^riWs 
Qiroii«iug  the  Pass,  the  great  highway  between  Nelson  and  Gutter- 
bury.  Mrs.  Lahmert  has  a  Temperance  Hotel  near  the  spdngs, 
aiAil  thara  are  several  other  boarding-honses. 

During  the  1901-1902  season  2,347  persons  visited  the  springs, 
taking  19,0HA  baths. 

Tha  bath-houses  contain  in  all  twenty>two  private  balha,  with 
n)aaAl^te- rooms  and  Turkish  baths  supplied  with  hot  and  coldminflrsi- 
?t  Af«»r.  Tha  wat^er  is  brought  in  pipes  from  the  adjacent  ^nngs. 
Tha  iawparalui>£^  ranges  from  86^  to  97°  Fahr.,  and  may  be  increased 
at  \ic)U  U>  1H\  B^tiOtles  the  private  baths  there  are  a  ladies*  swim- 
^i^iui^poiol  and  a  g^nUeman's  swimming-pooU  bodi  sorroanded  by 
tugb  iivM)  ^tiiK>«^«  A9>d  <>dT<Mi»d  bv  awnxngs.  The  average  depth  is  5  fc. 
X\\^  HMv^|VHr»i))ri>  i'i  th«  pools  is  S5^  Eshr,,  and  is  so  oomlorlAble 
ijUai^  CdN«'v»  ^^'ts  vh^  Kjai>e>r  hardly  catcs  lo  come  oot  again.  The 
»n4vm^  K^a^  i4>t^  yffTiX^ftWh  I'tiU.tr*  »  is-  each  or  ^  for  twelve,  while  for 
)4iK^  |vv^i)  K:k  Ik  >kii:ii^  ^  x.b«>  f)iTV<.  Sniosttid  in  the  groonds  is  a  pwn^ 
5Vv*^v.  j^vrv^  K  yw»3:jt^:^'J^  .Xr*T»t:Tu:  ii>f>  w*«srs  vhidi  ^tve  idiei  in 
j^^i/uVk^^u.  i,^<^.  .a:^).!;  ^.^'Tt^y  x?v>T:rtie^  Tbe  wa2ier  is  warm,  aad  con- 
ld^^.^>  ,-.:.uw,V  »*c  >»^.^'  i.a:t  ii^f^.^,  ^Jit^^iiririni^  acid,  askd  imscj  tessify  so  its 

.i^  *.  1  '$Li}i,^unM-i  s  Ti,7«f^  fmiMjujis^  xttf  ijases  »^  be  mksied  by  the 

X  :to«a.*.t*,  *Uxt  H^Ai^^^iiH.  Jifticuunitf*     ^sflfecsrs. irnni  ifiMsr 


,^^     V  *-i    ^'•■"   *:  Aii\  'i  oait'ut. 
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Tourist  Season,  etc. 

The  tourist  season  extends  from  the  1st  November  to  the  1st 
May,  and  during  those  months  coaches  from  Culverden  to  Hanmer 
irun  daily  up  and  down.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  coaches  only 
run  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday  from  Culverden,  and  frpm  Hanmer  on 
Monday  and  Thursday.  The  baths  are  open  throughout  the  year ; 
but  the  massage  treatment  can  only  be  obtained  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Government  Sanatorium  and  the  hotels  and  board- 
inghouses,  of  course,  provide  accommodation  all  the  year  round. 

Apart  from  the  cost  of  getting  there — the  railway  issue  through 
return  first-class  tickets  from  Christchurch  for  £1  10s.,  and  from 
Dunedin,  £4  2s.  6d. — Hanmer,  unlike  many  other  pleasure  resorts, 
is  not  an  expensive  place  to  stay  at.  There  are  no  "  extras,"  in  the 
shape  of  boating  and  driving  excursions,  as  in  the  cold  lakes 
district,  and  no  guide-fees,  as  in  the  alpine  district.  The  only  way 
one  can  make  extra  expense  is  to  indulge  in  a  superfluity  of  baths, 
and  that  is  hardly  likely. 

To  those  dipable  of  Alpine  work  there  are  Mount  Perceval 
(5,335  ft.)  and  Mount  Captain  (6,600  ft.).  On  a  clear  day,  from 
-either  of  these  peaks,  the  Port  Hills,  Lake  ElJesmere,  and  the  long 
sweep  of  the  Canterbury  Plains  to  the  ocean,  can  be  seen.  Jollie's 
Pass  to  the  Saddle  affords  a  fair  morning's  walk,  so  also  does  Jack's 
Pass,  and  there  are  many  other  short  excursions  which  may  be 
made  by  those  whom  the  baths  have  restored  to  vigour. 

There  is  good  fishing  in  the  Clarence,  the  Waiau,  the  Hanmer, 
and  their  tributary  streams;  while  for  dog  and  gun  there  is  such 
^ame  as  hares,  rabbits,  wild  ducks,  and  swamp-hens. 

The  analysis  of  water  taken  from  No.  1  Spring  at  Hanmer  Plains, 
made  at  the  Colonial  Museum  in  1891,  gave  these  results : — 


Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  lithium 
Iodide  of  magnesium  ... 
Carbonate  of  lime 
Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Carbonate  of  iron 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Phosphate  of  alumina 
Silica 

Total  grains  per  gallon 

Gas — Sulphuretted  hydrogen 


6209 
015 

Trace 

Trace 
0-55 
1-77 
005 
7-48 
2-66 

Trace 
2-63 

77-38 

219 


An  analysis  made  fourteen  years  ago,  prior  to  the  earthquake 
>^hich  occurred  in  1888,  by  Professor  Bickerton,  of  Christ<jhurch,  is 


interesting  from  the  (aci  thai  it  iaclttdes  tut  cxMiniaaaoB  of  bk 
•edinMDt  and  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water-  T^  aaspfe 
waa  taken  fmta  Sfffing  No.  8  before  it  waa  inc<»potated  wnh  \o.  1. 
It  is  as  loDows  : — 


1«» 

...    (MB9 

...    (HM3 

.         u  nitnc  «^  ... 

...    (HM7 

MSf 

Snlpharetted  hvdrogen,  fn« 

3130 

SnlpJuue  ot  Ume 

'..'.    9-9*0 

polish 

...     1-960 

SCO.             

...    0-400 

Kc.rl«a«l.    .                

...     7770 

Ch^jride 

...  36230 

Bkaiboaaie  of  mas^esa 

...    0«0 

Toi^  fixed  maner  ... 

TfrMO 

Tot:tI  grains  p^gaUon  ...  81'%>i 

The  total  imaan-^s  ot  £xeii  salsa  in  the  two  analyses  comsatmi 
Tery  closely.  Tbi;  ^phiiced  »ad  earboaates  in  eitber  cacr  ace  k» 
am^  iba.z  the  ^-t  oi  tbi^ir  laryinjg  in  toe  two  analyses  is  a  maoer 
of  no  importance.  The  race  of  me  oiscoTSy  of  ti&ees  of  iodine  ani 
lithium  m  the  receas  lailyais  is  iDSeresiing. 


NOTES  OS   THE   COOK   AND  OTHER  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 
ANNEXED  TO  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1901. 

Tskan  bom  a  raport,  d«tad  23Ctt  FabmBn,  I90S.  of  Uw  Baan>Kn  Coaooi. 
aionxB  M  EkBOTOMUA,  Odd  »  Mnos  of  doaaripBia  Mtleias  h;  Mr.  l<xua 

tHB  COOS  GEOUP. 
Babotokoa. 
Distant  from    Auckland,    1,638   miles;    lureiuufBraiee.    90  miles: 
height,  2.9-iO  ft. :  area,  ^iO  square  miles ;  popolacioo,  3,060. 

nd  Land-tantre. 

loubt,  the  most  fertile  and  valoaUe  of 

ne  largeec  popalatioQ.     The  island  has 

by  nature,  not  only  with  dehgfatfol 
itb  a  remadcably  rich  and  prodactire 

wealth.  The  secret  of  its  great  fer- 
mpply,  which  is  doe  to  its  efevatioo. 
lorable,  not  only  to  vegetable  bnt  also 
is,  bowewsr,  oae  of  tfae  laaofc  fiiiiii^ 
vA  QJ  tb*  Iwst  (InmU^  ea  Am  wcatk. 


^ 


Population  of  Cook  and  other  Pacific  Islands  recently  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Colony  : — 

Persons. 
..     2,060(») 


KarotoDga* 

Mangaia 

Atiu*     . . 

Aitutaki' 

Maoke  (or  Parry  Island)  . . 

Mitiaro . . 

Hervey  Islands   . . 

Total  Cook  group 


Nine  (or  Savage  Island)* 

Palmerston* 

Penrhyn  (or  Tongareva)* 

Manahiki* 

Rakaanga 

Danger  (or  Pukapuka) 

Snwarrow 


Total  other  Islands 


1,541 

918(»>) 
1.170(«) 

370 

165 
10 

6,234 

4, 079(d) 
115(«) 
445(') 
484(«) 
400 
505 
30 

6,058 


Total  population  of  Islands  included  within 
the  extended  boundaries  of  the  colony    ..   12,292 


*  Besalts  of  censas  taken  this  year  (1908). 

(»)  Birthplaoes.— Barotonga.  1,517;  Mangaia,  906;   Aitutaki,  58;   Maoke.  16;  Atin,  37 
Bfitiaro.  11;    Society  IslandP,  73;    other   Paoifle    islands,  58;    United    Kingdom,  30; 
Amerioa,  11;   New  Zealand,  21;  China,  7;   Germany,  5;    Portugal,  5;   Anstralia,   8; 
Jamaica,  1 ;  New  Ouinea,  1. 

(b)  Birthplaoee.— Atio,  913 ;  Rarotonga,  8 ;  Anstria,  1 ;  China,  1. 

(e)  Not  inolnding  149  natives  absent  in  ships  or  at  the  goano  Islands. 

(d)  Whites  and  half-castes  living  as  whites,  28  persons:  absent  in  ships  or  at  Tonga, 
418  persons. 

(e)  Birthplaces.— Palmerston  atoll.  100;  Manahiki,10;  Penrhyn,  8;  Pukapuka,  1 ;  Society 
Islands.  1. 

(')  Birthplaces.— Penrhyn,  349 ;  Cook  Islands, 95;  Society  Islands,  64;  Arorai,9;  United 
Kingdom,  8 ;  other  places,  4. 

(R)  Birthplaces.— Manahiki,  468;  Pukapuka,  11;  Society  Islands,  2;  England,  2. 

[Inset,  to  face  page  562. 
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^west,  and  north-west  coasts  that  produce  little  if  anything.  It 
must  have  supported  at  one  time  a  population  of  many  thousands, 
but  they  are  now  reduced  to  about  2,100  natives  and  whites. 

At  present  the  country  is  overrun  with  noxious  weeds,  some  of 
them  of  very  recent  introduction ;  and  they  are  spreading  with  a. 
rapidity  that  necessitates  the  most  persistent  efforts  to  keep  culti- 
▼ated  areas  free  from  them.  The  cotton  scale  blight  has  also  made 
its  appearance  in  this  and  other  islands. 

The  land-tenure  of  Barotonga  is  as  follows:  In  very  ancient 
times  the  land  was  divided  amongst  the  crew  of  the  canoe  that  first 
took  possession  of  the  island,  and  the  representatives  of  the  eldest 
branch  of  each  family  are  now  known  as  Arikis,  or  Mataiapos, 
according  to  their  original  rank  on  landing.  These  chiefs  have  at 
all  times  been  recognised  as  trustees  for  the  descendants  of  the 
original  ancestor  who  resided  on  the  land ;  but  they  now  claim  the 
right  to  expel  any  man  who  dares  to  assert  his  independence, 
or  act  in  any  manner  contrary  to  the  views  of  his  overlord.  In 
olden  days,  when  it  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  tribe  that. 
all  should  be  of  one  mind  and  obedient  to  the  chief,  any  one  dis- 
puting his  will  might  well  have  been  turned  off  the  land  with  the 
consent  of  the  whole  tribe.  Now,  however,  this  consent  is  not. 
always  deemed  necessary  by  either  Ariki  or  Mataiapo. 

The  People, 

The  aborigines  of  Barotonga  are  very  closely  akin  to  the  Maoris, 
of  New  Zealand,  and  probably  at  one  time  had  frequent  intercourse 
with  them.  They  are  not  naturally  industrious,  nor  have  they  had 
any  reason  for  becoming  so ;  but  as  they  are  quite  aware  of  the  value 
of  European  goods,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  would  work 
willingly  enough  if  inducement  offered.  Industry  would  probably 
follow  good  land  regulations ;  but  these,  it  is  considered,  should 
compel  a  certain  amount  of  fencing  to  be  done  every  year. 

The  Seat  of  Government. 

The  seat  and  centre  of  the  government  of  the  Cook  Islands — the 
double  township  of  Avarua  and  Avatiu — is  situated  on  the  north  or 
lee  side  of  the  Island  of  Barotonga,  opposite  two  small  openings  in 
the  coral  reef.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  a  boat  harbour, 
where  small  craft  can  be  moored  in  safety  when  the  wind  is  not 
blowing  in  from  the  sea.  The  residence  of  the  Commissioner  and 
the  establishment  of  the  ex-queen  are  situated  here. 

Though  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  are  built  of  coral  concrete,, 
the  Government  offices  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  not  imposing 
in  appearance. 

Trade. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  into  Barotonga  for  the  Cook  and 
other  islands  for  six  years  gives  an  average  as  under :  From  New 
ZeiJand,  £15,187  :  from  Tahiti,  £7,724  :  total,  £22,861. 
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Exports  for  the  same  period  from  the  Cook  Group :  To  New 
Zealand,  £17,000 ;  to  Tahiti,  £2,904 :  total,  £19,904  per  annum. 
From  Penrhyn  and  other  islands,  via  Barotonga,  £1,956. 

The  exports  from  Cook  Islands  comprise  :  Copra,  33  per  cent. ; 
fruit,  including  limejuice,  33  per  cent. ;  coffee,  30  per  cent. ;  cotton 
and  other  goods,  4  per  cent.  From  Penrhyn  and  other  islands : 
Pearlshell,  90  per  cent. ;  copra,  10  per  cent. 

Makoaia. 

Distant  from  Barotonga,  116  miles ;  circumference,  30  miles ; 
height,  656  ft. ;  area,  30  square  miles ;  population,  1,541. 

Physical  Features, 

Mangaia  is  the  most  southerly  island  of  the  Cook  Group,  and  is 
-second  in  importance  to  Barotonga  only  on  account  of  its  difficult 
■and  dangerous  coast.  A  fringing  reef  closely  surrounds  the  island, 
and  there  is  no  break  or  passage  through  which  a  boat  can  reach 
the  shore.  The  sea-face  of  the  reef  is  so  steep  that  vessels  can 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  obtain  an  anchorage.  Communica- 
tion between  them  and  the  islanders  is  ceu'ried  on  by  the  latter 
in  canoes,  which  they  navigate  most  skilfully  through  the  surf  on 
the  reef. 

Mangaia  is  almost  circular.  Around  it,  rising  gently  from  the 
shallow  lagoon  within  the  reef,  is  a  narrow,  sandy  beach.  From 
this  there  rises,  almost  abruptly,  a  steep  cliff  about  100  ft.  in  height 
of  jagged  and  broken  coral  rock,  pierced  and  tunnelled  with  numer- 
ous fissures  and  caves.  On  the  top  of  this  rise  is  a  level  plateau, 
known  as  the  ''makaiea,"  which  extends,  about  a  mile  in  average 
width,  nearly  all  round  the  island.  The  inner  edge  of  this  flattened 
ring  descends  again  almost  to  sea-level,  enclosing  an  ancient  crater. 
In  the  midst  of  this  rise  several  volcanic  mounds,  the  highest  having 
an  elevation  of  656  ft.  The  hollow  area  is  drained  bv  natural  sub- 
terranean  channels  under  the  ''  makatea  "  into  the  sea.  The  eastern 
-side  of  the  island  is  a  desert  of  basalt  rock. 

Productions. 

Cocoanuts,  bananas,  oranges,  limes,  citrons  and  other  fruits  grow 
plentifully.  The  annual  export  of  copra  is  large,  as  is  also  that  of 
perishable  fruits.  The  natives  have  cultivated  much  of  the  land, 
and  owing  to  their  industry  the  productions  of  the  island  have  a 
favourable  name.  The  coffee  is  the  best  produced  in  the  Cook 
Group,  not  from  any  superiority  of  soil  or  climate,  but  because  of 
the  care  exercised  in  piclang  and  drying  the  berries. 

As  the  general  fertility  of  the  land  is  below  that  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group,  the  natives  produce  better  results  because  of 
the  consequent  necessity  for  cultivation.     The  *'  makatea"  is  espe- 
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Mauke. 

Distant  from  BctrotODga,  150  miles ;  circumference,  6  miles ; 
height,  about  60  ft. ;  area,  4^  square  miles  ;  population,  370. 

Mauke  is  a  low  circular  island  about  two  miles  across,  lying  to 
the  north-east  of  Barotonga.  Like  Mangaia  and  Atiu,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  unbroken  bringing  reef.  It  is  marvellously  fertile, 
and  in  value  and  quantity  the  produce  exported  is  greater  than  that 
of  Atiu ;  but  the  limit  of  production  has  not  nearly  been  reached. 
Here  also  the  ''  makatea,''  or  coral  zone,  remains  unplanted. 

The  value  of  a  South  Sea  island  can  hardly  be  calculated  by 
reference  to  the  surface  area,  for  the  warm  damp  climate  develops 
exceedingly  active  growth,  whether  the  land  be  planted  with  cocoa- 
nuts,  oranges,  bananas,  vanilla,  or  coffee.  Large  quantities  of 
oranges  are  annually  produced  on  Mauke. 

MrriABO. 

Distant  from  Barotonga,  140  miles;  circumference,  5  miles; 
height,  about  50  ft. ;  area,  4  squeu-e  miles  ;  population,  165. 

This  island  is  a  good  instance  of  an  elevated  coral  reef,  thinly 
coated  with  sand  and  gravel  of  the  same  material.  The  surface 
is  not  more  than  six  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  on  those 
rare  occasions  when  the  group  is  visited  by  a  hurricane,  there  is 
but  one  spot  on  which  the  inhabitants  can  find  safety,  for  the  sea 
then  breaks  right  across  the  island. 

Copra  is  the  only  article  of  regular  export,  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  there  is  a  fertile  patch  whereon  oranges  and  bananas  are 
grown  with  moderate  success.  The  people  live  almost  entirely  on 
cocoanu^  and  fish,  and  their  appearance  is  such  as  to  justify  the 
Polynesian  belief  that  no  better  food  can  be  obtained  for  man.  A 
few  oranges  are  occasionally  exported,  but  the  wants  of  the  in- 
habitants are  supplied  by  the  sale  of  some  40  tons  of  copra  per 
annum.  This  amount  might,  however,  be  increased  to  80  tons, 
or  even  more. 

Takutba. 

Distant  from  Barotonga,  125  miles ;  area,  2  square  miles. 

This  island  is  uninhabited,  but  belongs  to  the  tribes  of  Atiu, 
who  visit  it  for  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  to  make  copra.  It  is  a 
coral  island,  and  is  moderately  fertile.  It  is  probably  capable  of 
producing  100  tons  of  copra  per  annum,  but  at  present  the  pro- 
duction is  only  10  tons. 

AlTUTAKI. 

Distant  from  Barotonga,  140  miles ;  circumference,  12  miles ; 
height,  366ft. ;  area,  7  square  miles;  population,  1,170. 

The  name  includes  the  island  anciently  known  as  ''  Arahora," 
and  some  seven  or  eight  smaller  islands  on  the  vast  barrier  reef. 
Some  of  these  are  volcanic,  and  would  seem  to  have  been  small 
peaks  on  the  lip  of  an  extinct  volcano,  now  submerged. 
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The '  island  itself  is  pear-shaped,  about  four  miles  by  two ;  its 
highest  part  (366  ft.)  being  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  enclosing 
triangle,  with  a  long,  low  stalk  curving  round  and  joining  the  reef 
wall  at  the  apex.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  an  atoll  in  process 
of  formation — the  highest  part  of  the  original  island  not  yet  sunk 
beneath  the  waves.  Through  the  western  sea-wall  is  a  narrow 
opening,  out  of  which  the  sea  is  always  running  with  considerable 
force,  for  it  is  the  only  escape  for  the  water  driven  over  the  reef 
on  the  windward  side.  The  channel  is  shallow  and  tortuous,  and 
is  the  only  means  of  landing  on  the  island. 

Productions  and  Land-tenure, 

Some  of  the  best  oranges  in  the  New  Zealand  market,  known  as 
^'Tahiti,"  are  from  Aitutaki,  while  the  best  pineapples  in  the 
Eastern  Pacific  are  from  the  same  place.  The  remaining  articles 
of  export  are  copra,  and  limejuice  of  very  good  quality.  Much  of  the 
former  is  produced  on  the  islets. 

The  land-tenure  of  this  island  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  for 
the  soil  has  been  minutely  subdivided  and  each  family  well  pro- 
vided for.  All  that  is  now  required  is  a  properly  constituted  land 
tribunal  to  settle  questions  of  title. 

The  People. 

The  Aitutakians  are  naturally  a  hardy  race,  and  industrious 
when  away  from  their  own  homes ;  but  on  their  native  soil 
much  time  is  taken  up  with  disputes  over  succession  to  intestate 
estates. 

They  are  said  to  be  the  best  sailors  in  the  Cook  Group,  and  their 
services  are  much  in  demand  for  working  the  cargo  on  vessels  at 
Tahiti.  They  make  fans  and  mats,  and  are  expert  at  plaiting 
various  fibres  for  hatmaking.  Independent  and  conservative,  they 
have  preserved  their  right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  intoxi- 
cants. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  have  commenced  to  cultivate  the  land, 
and  the  produce  of  the  island  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  two 
years,  being  now  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  any  other  island  if 
•calculated  on  the  basis  of  population. 

Manuae  and  Tb  Au-o-Tu. 

Distant  from  Barotonga,  120  miles ;  area  of  Manuae,  1^  square 
miles ;  population,  10. 

These  two  small  islands  are  better  known  as  the  Hervey  Oroup. 
They  are  situated  about  midway  between  Atiu  and  Aitutaki,  and  are 
owned  by  the  people  of  the  latter  place,  whose  title  is  indisputable. 
They  destroyed  all  of  the  original  people  except  a  few  women,  whose 
descendants  have  been  admitted  to  have  a  certain  claim  apart  from, 
but  not  superior  to,  the  conquerers,  as  represented  by  the  Arikis. 
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The  islands  have  been  leased  to  a  European  firm,  with  the 
result  that  the  export  of  copra  has  risen  from  36  tons  in  1896  to 
64  tons  in  1901.  During  the  same  period  the  Cook  Island  Trading 
Company  has  planted  thirty  thousand  young  palms,  and  Manuae 
now  bids  feur  to  be  the  leading  copra  island  of  the  Cook  Group 
within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years. 


OTHER  ISLANDS. 

NniK. 

Distant  from  Rarotonga  580  miles;  circumference,  40  miles; 
height,  200ft.;  area,  about  100  or  110  square  miles;  populadon^ 
4,079. 

Physical  Features, 

Nine,  or  Savage  Island,  is  a  long,  low  island,  fringed  with  a 
misty  cloud  of  fine  spray  caused  by  the  breakers  ceaselessly  beating 
upon  its  jagged  coasts.  The  shores  being  too  deep  and  steep  to 
support  a  barrier  reef,  the  coagt-line  is  deprived  of  its  protection. 
It  is  fertile,  and  is  probably  three  times  as  large  as  Barotooga 
(being  about  seventeen  miles  in  length  and  seven  miles  and  a  half 
in  depth),  bat  not  more  valuable.  The  soil  is  not  volcanic,  for  the 
whole  island  is  but  an  upheaval  of  coral  reef,  seamed  and  tunnelled 
in  all  directions.  The  coral  has  been  more  or  less  decomposed  by 
atmospheric  action,  and  the  land  is,  therefore,  fertile  even  wheie^ 
the  rock  is  seen  peeping  from  beneath  the  surface. 

In  consequence  of  the  porous  nature  of  the  rock  there  are  no 
streams  in  Nine,  and  fresh  water  is  therefore  very  scarce.  There 
are  many  deep  caverns  and  stalactite  eaves,  however,  whence  a 
supply  of  cool  water  is  obtainable,  but  most  of  it  is  said  to  get 
brackish  after  a  spell  of  dry  weather. 

Its  Trade  Resources. 

Much  of  the  land  is  encumbered  with  a  dense  scrub  of  guava 
bush,  a  few  of  these  plants  introduced  into  the  island  having 
increeised  and  spread  over  large  areas,  from  which  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  eradicate  them. 

The  orange,  the  cocoanut,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  other  tropeal 
products  grow  well,  and  the  lemon  flourishes  on  the  rocky  sh<»es. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  Nine  appears  to  be  condemned 
to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  cocoanut  for  its  export.  The 
shores  of  the  island  are  so  precipitous  that  the  few  lanoing-plaees 
are  not  always  approachable  even  in  fine  weather,  and  osie — Mu- 
tulau — can  only  be  negotiated  when  the  wind  is  westerly,  that 
is,  during  three  weeks  in  the  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
perishable  fruit  could  not  be  shipped  succes^ully. 

The  great  want  of  the  island  is  a  main  road  connecting  all  the 
villages  with  Alofi.  Unfortunately,  there  are  difficulties  in  this 
matter,  it  being  necessary  to  blast  out  the  &ce  of  a  diff  if  Mutulaa 
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is  to  be  connected  with  the  chief  town.  Without  good  roads 
Niae  can  never  make  the  most  of  its  natural  fertility,  for  at  the 
present  time  most  of  the  produce  is  carried  on  men's  backs ;  and 
as  the  fixed  price  of  labour  at  Nine  is  4s.  per  diem,  it  would  cost 
£6  per  ton  to  carry  copra  from  Mutulau  to  Alofi. 

The  People, 

On  account  of  their  isolation,  the  natives  of  Nine  are  somewhat 
different  in  character  from  other  Polynesians.  They  are  very  indus- 
trious, and  the  men  are  often  engaged  at  Tonga  and  elsewhere  as 
labourers.  The  girls  and  women  plait  hats,  which  are  exported  to 
New  Zealand  and  Australia.  Thev  are  keen  traders,  but  are  much 
averse  to  strangers  obtaining  a  foothold  in  the  island  itself. 

[A  fuller  and  more  special  description  of  this  island  by  Mr.  S. 
Percy  Smith,  who  acted  as  Special  Commissioner  for  several  months, 
will  be  found  following  on  this  article.] 

Palmebston  Atoll. 

Distant  from  Rarotonga,  273  miles ;  area,  1  square  mile ; 
population,  115. 

The  Palmerstons  are  situated  upon  an  irregular  ring  of  coral 
reef,  measuring  outside  about  four  miles  and  a  half  by  two  miles  and  a 
half,  just  awash  with  the  tide.  This  narrow  ring  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  width,  and  it  supports  eight  little  islets,  nearly  all  covered 
with  cocoanut  palms.  The  largest  of  these  is  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  Under  its 
grove  of  palms  is  the  settlement  of  the  entire  population  of  the  group. 
The  lagoon  and  reef  abound  with  fish,  and  turtles  are  caught  in 
plenty. 

The  group  is  leased  to  the  family  of  the  late  William  Masters, 
an  old  sailor  from  one  of  the  Midland  Counties,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  plant  the  islets  with  the  cocoanut  palm.  The  lagoon  is 
large,  but  does  not  produce  pearl-shell;  though  it  seems  possible 
that  if  spawn  were  introduced  it  might  thrive. 

Copra  is  the  only  article  of  export,  and  this  product  is  likely  to 
increase  in  quantity,  for  the  Masters  family  is  still  planting  the 
waste  lands  and  thinning  out  the  palms  where  they  have  been  too 
thickly  planted. 

Penrhyn. 

Distant  735  miles  from  Earotonga  ;  area,  3  square  miles ;  popu- 
lation, 445. 

This  atoll  is  known  to  the  Polynesians  under  the  names  of 
Tongareva  or  Ma-ngaro-ngaro,  and  is  valuable  only  by  reason  of 
the  existence  of  pearl-shell  beds  in  the  extensive  lagoon,  which  has 
a  surface  area  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  square  miles.  The  extent 
and  value  of  these  shell-beds  is  only  imperfectly  known,  for  the  native 
peculation  is  small ,  and  they  do  no  more  work  than  will  provide 
them  with  food  and  clothing.     It  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than 
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estimase  ihe  \ield  of  shell,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  tfaaa 
70  ions  is  annually  exported,  and  that  the  Talae  is  pnhmkly  £9DD 
per  ion. 

The  eoooannt  crop  is  small,  though  there  are  many  trees  on  xbe 
long  strip  of  coral  simd  that  separates  the  ocean  inin  the  laj^oon. 
The  soil  of  Penrhyn  does  not  apparently  suit  the  coeoanot  palm, 
or  it  may  be,  as  the  natires  assert,  that  the  rats  destroy  the  joncg 
nuts.  Whaterer  the  cause,  not  more  than  15  tons  of  copra  is 
annually  produced  by  this  atoU. 

Fresh  water  is  Tery  scarce  at  Pezirhyn. 


Distant  from  Barotoo^^  530  miles :  area,  i  square  mile ;  popn- 
latk)Q>30. 

Suwarrow  is  an  atoU  with  a  splendid  lagooo.  The  entrance  will 
admit  of  vessels  drawing  from  15  ft.  to  ^h.  of  water  pafwmg 
through,  and  the  lagoon  its^  ^Mrrns  an  excellent  harbour.  The 
atoU  is  under  Lease  to  the  P^bdiic  Trading  Company,,  bat  its  only 
vahie  is  the  lagoon,  which  produces  a  t^t  good  dass  at  pearl-shelly 
taken  by  the  aid  of  diTing-dresses  in  waCCT*  a^oaging  from  90  to 
2S  fathoms  in  depth.  The  present  yield  of  shell  is  naftriy  50  toos 
per  annum,  but  the  beds  are  abouc  to  be  giren  a  long  rest. 

In  October,  1901,  there  were  about  forty  persons  on  the  island, 
natives  of  >Ianaliiki  or  Tahiti,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there  has  erer 
been  an  indigenous  or  nacive  population^  for  the  islets  of  the  re^ 
are  small,  and  no  old  cocoanut  palms  are  tao  be  seen. 

The  copra  made  on  Suwarrow  does  not  exceed  6  toos  per 
annum,  as  many  nuts  are  used  by  the  pearl-shell  fishers,  and  on 
several  of  the  islets  the  trees  are  too  young  to  bear  fruit. 

M.O(AHIKI   AND    RaKAHANGA. 

Distcmt  from  BarotouKa,  650  and  670  nules  respectively ; 
each    2    square   miles :     populadon,    Manakihi,    484 : 
400. 

Mauahiki,  or  Huuiphre\ ,  is  nearly  circular,  but  there  is  no 
opening  large  enough  for  a  boat  to  pass  into  the  lagoon.  The 
people  are  amiable  and  industrious,  and  are  expert  swimmeis,  as 
indeed  are  lUl  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Beche-de>mer  is  obtained 
from  the  lagoon.     The  island  occasionally  suffers  from  drought. 

Bakahauga,  or  Bierson,  is  also  an  atoll.  The  inhabicants  are 
much  hke  t.hot>e  of  Mauahiki,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  Turtie 
are  plentiful  round  the  reef. 

These  islands  may  be  treated  as  one,  for  they  are  not 
twenty- dve  miles  apart,  and  belong  to  the  same  people,  who 
governed  by  two  Arikis.  The  former  has  until  lately  piudm»d  a 
limited  amount  of  pearl-shell,  but  about  the  end  of  1900  it  was 
found  that  the  beds  were  exhausted  by  over-dshing.  The  lagnnn 
was  therefore  closed  to  give  it  a  much  needed  rest. 
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The  only  industry  is  now  that  of  copra-making.  Both  islands 
are  overplanted — indeed  the  yield  of  nuts  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  three  out  of  every  four  trees  were  cut  down. 

PuKAPUKA,  OB  Danger  Island,  and  Nassau. 

Pukapuka  is  a  small  solitary  atoll  about  three  miles  in  diameter^ 
which  produces  pearl-shell.  It  is  about  seven  hundred  miles  from 
Barotonga,  and  has  an  area  of  two  square  miles.  The  population 
IS  505  persons. 

Nassau  is  also  a  small  island  within  the  extended  boundaries. 
It  is  said  to  be  uninhabited. 

EDUCATION. 

The  education  of  the  children  living  in  the  Cook  Group  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  London  Mission  Society,  a  non-sectarian  but  Pro- 
testant association,  which  provides  some  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred children  in  the  Cook  and  Northern  Islands  with  a  sound  and 
useful  education.  At  Tereora,  in  Barotonga,  there  is  a  very  useful 
institution  at  which  the  mission  supplies  an  English  education  for 
the  children  of  those  leading  men  that  are  willing  to  pay  a  small  fee 
per  annum.  At  the  present  time  there  are  forty  children  at  Tere- 
ora  under  a  qualified  teacher,  and  in  aid  of  this  establishment  a 
subsidy  of  £2  10s.  per  head  is  paid  by  the  Islands  Government. 
The  school  is  capably  managed,  and  it  is  a  rule  of  the  mission  that 
the  boys  shall  raise  their  own  vegetable  food. 

In  Mangaia  there  has  until  lately  been  a  school  of  the  Tereora 
type  under  a  European  lady,  and  it  will  probably  resume  operations 
when  the  new  missionary  arrives  to  take  charge  of  that  island. 

At  Aitutaki  the  natives  have  built  a  very  fine  schoolhouse,  and 
a  certificated  teacher  is  now  (February,  1902)  on  his  way  from 
England  to  take  up  the  training  of  the  children  of  that  island. 

To  sum  the  educational  work  now  being  done  by  the  London 
Mission  Society  :  1,575  children  are  being  taught  to  read  and  write 
Maori,  250  are  receiving  an  elementary  English  education,  and 
forty  are  receiving  a  Fifth  Standard  education.  To  the  above  must 
be  added  the  good  work  done  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  a  Boman 
Catholic  institution  of  French  an^  Irish  ladies,  who  have  established 
themselves  in  Barotonga,  and  have  perhaps  fifty  pupils,  drawn  from 
all  the  denominations  and  nationalities  to  be  found  in  the  South 
Seas. 

FUTURE  TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

Oranges  and  bananas  have  heretofore  been  the  chief  exports ;  but 
for  some  years  past  have  barely  cleared  expenses  during  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  though  there  have  occasionally 
been  fair  returns  for  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  orange 
season.  Not  only  is  there  no  improvement,  but  the  trade  is 
slowly  and  surely  becoming  less  remunerative,  owing  to  the  compe- 
tition of  Tahiti,  Tonga,VFiji,  Samoa,  and  New  South  Wales,  and 
will  shortly  reach  the  point   at  which  export  must  cease.      The 
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TiUuii  cmuiga  competes  with  that  of  Barotonga  on  equal  terms. 
4«LU)iaU|^h  lituhibiiive  duties  are  imposed  at  Tahiti  on  ail  goods  or 
jtriHtiic^a  ^ruui  placen  outside  the  French  sphere  of  influence.  So 
aUu  ttiD  oi<in^p«  of  New  South  Wales  are  admitted  free  to  New 
^!,c}«Udiit),  ihou^h  U)e  ooffee  and  limejuice  from  the  inlands  is  prt>- 
iahiit^l  U)  AUfttnUm  by  the  Federal  tariff.  That  the  islands  ocmid^ 
i(  i)t)<*t»aMUV,  supply  all  New  Zealand  with  bananas  seems  <{cite 
^^«Mi>«ai^  M)<^  ilunu^  ih«  past  twelve  months  hnndieds  ol  acres  have 
\ycn^h  )\Uu)ch)  \M)h  ihk  obj^Nr't  in  view ;  hot  the  ocMnpestatkm  ol  Fiji 
4M  IUd  n\)>iM)iteA*  ^  ^^ip|Mn$  haT«  pot  an  end  to  any  hope  ol  expuy- 

A»  iv^ft-isji.  ^s5K^^  Aht^j^  i$<  V)0  laaiiDet  in  New  Tifmland,  ior  smee 
irtr  .';,a\  *s\^  14*A1  ju-ijf-tt^  WA-5i  rwi>OT^i^  ii>^  eoicmT  has  heeaa  flooded 
M  n  1   M,.  .v.Vm  kv  tv»A.r  ?i\v.v  i\>si.A  Karui  ihM  caai  b^soid moa*  theafij. 

,  *r   X    iU*.:  vil  ;x    a^i   .i .    *u*u    j-aarfi>s.in    .vnm-^iur  :2?»e*"toL 
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ment  for  island  produce.  The  result  of  this  action  has  been  most 
satisfactory,  for  both  Mangaia  and  Aitutaki  have  banished  the 
Ohili  dollar  and  have  replaced  it  with  British  coin.  In  Karotonga, 
which  is  the  trade  centre  of  the  Cook  Islands,  it  has  not  yet  bee^n 
abolished,  but  most  of  the  business  is  row  transacted  with  British 
money.  The  trade  of  Penrhyn,  Manahiki,  and  Kakahanga  is  still 
in  the  hands  of  Tahiti  firms,  with  whom  the  Chili  dollar  is  the  only 
medium  of  exchange.  The  dollar  is  at  present  worth  about  Is.  9d. 
in  English  money. 


THE  LAWS  OF  THE  COOK  ISLANDS. 

[From  a  paper  by  E.  Blaine,  Registrar  of  the  High  Court,  Barotonga.] 

The  following  are  shortly  the  provisions  of  **  The  Cook  and  Other 
Islands  Government  Act,  1901,"  which  now  regulates  the  laws 
in  force  and  hereafter  to  be  made  within  the  Cook  and  other  Islands 
included  in  the  Colonv  of  New  Zealand  by  virtue  of  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  13th  May,  1901  :— 

Section  1  gives  the  title  of  the  Act,  which  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into 
-operation  on  the  llth  June,  1901. 

Section  2  enacts,  as  before  stated,  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
local  laws  and  usages  are  to  continue  until  other  provision  is  made.  Power  is 
given  to  the  Governor  in  Council  to  direct  that  any  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
said  Islands  may  be  modified  or  repealed. 

Section  3  allows  the  Governor,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct  that  any  of  the 
laws  in  force  in  New  Zealand  other  than  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
liquors  shall  have  operation  in  the  said  Islands. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  said  Islands,  and  the 
Judges  and  officers  thereof,  shall  continue  until  other  provision  is  made,  and 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  is  extended  to  all  the  Islands.  Appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  High  Court  are  allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  thence  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  subject  to  regulations. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  "  Resident  Commissioner,"  who  is  to  administer  the 
Qovernment  in  the  said  Islands.  His  powers  and  duties  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Governor  by  Order  in  Council,  and,  subject  to  such  Order  in  Council,  the 
Kesident  Commissioner  is  to  have  and  exercise  all  powers  and  duties  as  were 
possessed  by  the  late  British  Resident.  The  Grovemor  may  also  appoint  other 
officers  for  any  or  all  of  the  said  Islands. 

Section  6  gives  power  to  the  Governor,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  establish  a 
tribunal,  or  appoint  an  officer,  or  officers,  to  ascertain  and  determine  the  title  to 
land  within  the  said  Islandp,  distinguishing  titles  acquired  by  Native  customs 
and  usage  from  titles  otherwise  lawfully  acquired.  Provision  may  be  made  for 
the  issue  of  instruments  of  title. 

Section  7  statep  that  the  Federal  Parliament  and  the  Native  Councils  exist- 
ing at  the  commencement  of  the  Act  may  continue,  but  shall  thereafter  be  called 
the  "  Federal  Council "  and  '*  Island  Councils "  respectively.  Enactments 
made    by    them   are  to   be    called  "  Federal  Ordinances "  and  *^  local  Ordi- 


nances." 


Section  8  defines  the  powers  of  the  Councils  as  follows:  The  Federal  Council 
«hall  havejpower  to  make  Federal  Ordinances  for  the  government  of  all  the 
Islands.  Each  of  the  Island  Councils  shall  have  power  to  make  local  Ordinances 
for  the  government  of  the  inhabitants  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  is  provided  that 
such  Federal  and  local  Ordinances  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Resident  Commis- 
•ioner  to  the  Governor,  and  shall  have  no  force  or  effect  until  assented  to  in  the 
name  of  His  Majesty. 
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Section  9  states  that  all  Federal  and  local  Ordinances  sssented  to  hj  the  Qo- 
▼emor  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  ten  days  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

Section  10  deals  with  duties  of  Costoms  and  makes  the  New  Zealand  tariff 
applicable  to  the  Islands.  A  dnty  not  exceeding  10  per  oenk  ad  valorem  ie  im- 
posed on  all  free  goods  under  the  New  Zealand  tari£f  imported  into  the  aaid 
Islands  from  places  other  than  New  Zealand,  as  the  Governor  may  by  Order  in 
Council  determine.  No  drawback  is  to  be  paid  in  New  Zealand  on  goods  shipped 
to  the  Islands.  Goods  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  New  Zealand,  or  on  which 
duty  has  already  been  paid  in  New  Zealand,  are  to  be  admitted  free  to  tha  eaid 
Islands,  and,  similarly,  all  goods  the  produce  or  manufacttue  of  tlie  said  Ttttanda 
are  to  be  admitted  free  to  New  Zealand.  "  l%e  Customs  Laws  ConadidaticQ 
Act,  1882,*'  and  all  other  laws  relating  to  Custom^  then  in  force  in  New  Zealand 
are  to  be  deemed  in  force  in  the  said  Islands. 

Section  11  enacts  that  for  the  purposes  of  "The  Shipping  and  Sea- 
men's Act,  1877,"  ships  trading  to  or  going  between  the  Islands  and  New  Zealand 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  home-trade  ships. 

Section  12  states  that  for  the  purpose  of  sections  2,  3,  4, 10,  and  11,  the  ex- 
pression **  New  Zealand  "  shall  be  deemed  not  to  include  the  said  Islands. 

Section  13  gives  power  to  the  Governor  by  warrant  or  order  to  appoint 
ports  of  entry,  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditi<ms  the  importa- 
tion of  certain  goods. 

Section  14  makes  the  public  revenues  of  the  Islands  available  lor  defraying 
the  public  expenditure,  and  gives  the  Governor  power  to  make  regulations  as  to 
same. 

Section  15  allows  the  Governor  by  Proclamation  to  set  aside  Crown  lands 
in  the  Islands  for  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  Imperial  or  colonial  naval  or  mili- 
tary defence,  or  any  other  specified  public  purpose,  and  states  special  proviaions 
as  to  reserves  for  Imperial  naval  and  military  defence.  Power  is  given  to  revoke 
Proclamations.  All  reserves  other  than  those  for  Imperial  naval  or  military 
purposes  are  to  be  held  and  administered  by  such  persons  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed. 

Section  16  states  that  the  Act  shall  only  remain  in  force  until  ten  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  then  next  session  of  Parliament  unless  further  extended. 
[It  is  proposed  to  repeal  this  section  under  the  provisions  of  a  Bill  now  before  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  (8th  July,  1902),  which  provides  for  the  Act  continuing 
in  force.] 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  power  of  enacting  new  legislation  is,  as  far  aa 
general  matters  are  concerned,  vested  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  aa  to  local 
matters,  in  the  Island  Councils,  but  in  every  case  the  Ordinances  have  to  receive 
the  assent  of  the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  King  before  the  same  beconke  law. 
When  an  Ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  Council  it  is  forwarded  by  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  to  the  Governor,  who  takes  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  of  New  Zealand  on  the  matter.  If  the  Solicitor-General  is  satisfied,  be 
certifies  that  in  his  opinion  the  Ordinance  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Gonnoil 
that  passed  it ;  further,  that  it  contains  nothing  that  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  which,  if  it  were  a  Bill  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  would  require  that  the  Gk>vernor  should  withhold  his 
assent  therefrom.  On  such  certificate  being  given  the  Governor  is  advised  to 
give  the  Royal  assent  to  such  Ordin&nce. 

.  The  laws  are  enforced  through  the  HTgh  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Islands,  and,  in  the  Cook  Group,  through  the 
Arikis'  Courts.  The  Arikis*  Courts  are  composed  of  Native  Judges,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Arikis'  Court  at  Aitutaki,  where  no  Court  is  legally  constituted 
unless  the  European  Magistrate  is  present.  The  Arikis'  Courts  deal  witii  all 
minor  offences,  but  the  Resident  European  Magistrate  at  Aitutaki  has  power  to 
hear  and  determine  all  civil  esses  where  the  matter  in  issue  does  not  exceed 
£50  in  value.  Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  Arikis'  Courts  to  the  fiigh  Court. 
The  High  Court  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  murder  or  of  assault 
with  intent  to  conmiit  murder,  and  in  all  cases  of  manslaughter ;  in  all  criminal 
charges  against  foreign  residents ;  and  in  all  cases  between  foreign  residents,. 
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or  betweeD  foreign  residents  and  Maoris  in  which  the  plaintiff  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Chief  Judge,  begin  an  action  in  (he  Ooort,  or  may  with  the  same 
consent  seek  redress  for  any  wrong  alleged  to  have  been  done  by  any  local 
GoTemment  in  any  island.  The  Ohief  Judge  has  power  to  send  any  case  of  a 
criminal  charge  against  a  foreign  resident  for  trial  before  a  Ooart  constituted 
onder  the  provisions  of  the  Pac&c  Order  in  Oomicil.  The  headquarters  of  the 
High  Oourt  are  at  Barotonga,  where  it  sits  once  a  week,  bat  visits  are  periodically 
made  to  the  other  islands  within  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Acts  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  prior  to  annexation  and  now  in 
force  are  as  follows : — 


The  Constitution  Act,  1891. 
Provisional  Powers  Act,  1891. 
Provisional  Powers   Amendment  Act, 

1892. 
Registration  of   Births,    Deaths,  and 

Marriages  Act,  1892. 
Unauthorised  Expenditure  Act,  1892. 
Constitution  Amendment  Act,  1892. 
Special  Subsidies  Act,  1892. 
The  Federal  Flag  Act,  1898. 
Import  Duty  Amendment  Act,  1893. 
Certain  Divorces  Validation  Act,  1893. 
Hud  away  OffeDders  Act,  1893. 
Ships*  Lights  Act,  1893. 
Registration  Amendment  Act,  1893. 
British  CurreDcy  Act,  1894. 
Passengers  Act,  1894. 
Government  Debtors  Act,  1894. 
Declaration  as  to  Maori  Land  Tenure. 
Native    Land    Dealings    Registration 

Act.  1895. 
Schools  Licensing  Act,  1895. 
Immigrants  Act,  1896. 
Sick  Seamen's  Act,  1896. 
Compiling  Federal  Laws  Act,  1896. 
Murder  and  Murderous   Assault  Act, 

1896. 
Hospital  Board  Act,  1896. 
Qovemment  Buildings  Act,  1898. 
Medical  Officers  Act,  1898. 


Import  Duties  Act,  1898. 

Public  Health    and   Quarantine  Act, 

1898. 
Traders*  Licenses  Act,  1898. 
High  Oourt  Act,  1898. 
The  Statute  of  Barotonga,  1899. 
The  Statute  of  Mangaia,  1699. 
The    Statute    of   Atiu,    Mitiaro,   and 

Mauke,  1899. 
The  Statute  of  Aitutaki,  1899. 
The  Public  Works  Rating  Act,  1899. 
The  Au  Empowering  Act,  1899. 
The  Marriage  and  Divorce  Act,  1899. 
The  Land  Act,  1899. 
Import  Duties  Amendment  Act,  1899. 
The  Mauke  Arms  Act,  1899. 
The  Offenders*  Punishment  Act,  1899. 
Christmas  Day  Act,  1899. 
The  Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act, 

1899. 
The  Island   Statutes  Amendment  Act, 

1900. 
Labourers  Emigration  Restriction  Act, 

1900. 
Import  Duties  Amendment  Act,  1900. 
Private  Debts  Act,  1900. 
The  Asiatics  Immigration  Restriction 

Act,  1900. 
Medical  Officers  Inquiry  Act,  1900. 
Order  in  Council,  18th  May,  1901. 


NIDE  ISLAND :    AN  OUTLYING  PART  OF  THE  COLONY. 

[By  S.  Percy  Smith.] 

iKCiiUDED  within  the  limits  of  the  Proclamation  issued  on  the 
11th  June,  1901,  is  the  Island  of  Nine,  which  is  situated  in  lati- 
tude S.  19^  10',  longitude  169°  17'.  The  Proclamation  above 
referred  to  included  many  islands  within  the  extended  boundaries 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  of  which  Nine  is  probably  a  little 
the  largest. 
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The  idand  is  about  seventeen  miles  long,  n<Nrth  uid  sootlu  with 
a  mean  breadth,  east  and  west,  of  about  ten  miles.  It  belongs  to 
that  class  of  island  termed  *'  an  elevated  coral  island,"  and  it  has  a 
fringing  reef  of  coral  which  extends  all  round  it,  bat  which  does 
not,  as  in  so  many  islands,  extend  far  from  the  shore.  Henre 
there  are  no  harboors,  properfy  so  called,  thoogh  there  are  two 
anchorages,  which  are  avaUabie  so  long  as  the  osoal  trade  wixni 
blows,  bat  neither  of  which  are  at  all  safe  in  westerly  winds. 
These  two  places  are  Alofi  and  Avatele,  both  ataated  on  the 
western  shore.  Alofi  is  probably  the  most  sheltered  anchorage  of 
the  two,  and  being,  moreover,  the  most  central  of  any  of  the 
villages,  and  from  which  roads  radiate  in  several  directions,  ic  has 
been  selected  by  the  Resident  Agent  of  the  Government  aa  the 
capital,  and  the  place  where  the  Residency  is  to  be  boilt.  It  has 
also  become  the  port  of  entry  for  the  island — in  fact,  become  the 
seat  of  government. 

Aloti  is  a  pleasant  village,  extending  north  and  sonth  for  i^xHit 
a  mile,  everywhere  sheltered  by  thick  groves  of  cocoanat  palms, 
amongst  which  the  gleaming  white  booses  of  the  people  peep  oot 
here  and  there.  It  is  here  also  the  mission-hoase  is  situated,  and 
where  the  Bev.  F.  E.  Lawes  resides  and  directs  the  teaching  of  the 
many  young  people  of  Nine  that  come  from  other  parts  of  the  island 
for  the  purpose  of  a  higber  education,  whilst  there  are  also  scho<^ 
in  each  native  vUlage,  presided  over  by  the  teachers,  who  are  also 
the  local  preachers. 

The  island,  as  a  whole,  is  wanting  in  the  picturesque  beauty 
common  to  the  volcanic  islands,  for,  when  once  on  the  central 
terrace  or  plateau,  there  i&  no  elevation  more  than,  say,  50  ft. 
above  the  general  level.  ,It  is  quite  clecur  that  the  island  has  be^i 
elevated  from  the  deep  by  several  efforts  of  the  subterranean  forces ; 
but  there  are  two  very  distinct  terraces,  which  are  much  more 
prominent  than  the  others.  The  lowest  of  these  is  about  90  ft. 
above  sea-level,  whilst  the  other,  or  central  plateau,  averages  about 
220  ft.  above  the  same  level.  This  lower  terrace,  and  extending  all 
along  the  edge  of  the  upper  one,  is  extremely  roeky ;  so  much  so 
that  there  is  Uttle  or  no  soil  visible  to  the  eye,  and  yet  the 
decomposition  of  the  coral  rock  allows  of  a  very  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion. The  lower  terrace  is  almost  everywhere  covered  with 
cocoanut  palms,  which  sometimes  extend  in  scattered  groups 
right  across  the  island.  It  is  possible  that  half  of  the  island 
carries  cocoanuts.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  trees,  or 
with  scrub,  for  there  is  no  open  country,  properly  so  called.  Some 
of  the  old  untouched  forests  are  beautiful,  and  contain  trees  that 
attain  a  height  of  from  100  ft.  to  180  ft.,  many  of  them  valuable  lor 
timber  purposes. 

The  reef  averages  about  70  yards  in  width,  and  outside  that  the 
water  deepens  very  r84>idly.  In-shore  the  coast  is  bold,  and  broken 
up  into  numerous  caves  and  precipitous  rocks,  that  in  places  have  a 
peculiar  beauty  of  their  own. 
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The  total  population  of  the  island  was  in  1900  4,576,  which 
figures,  however,  include  over  400  young  men  who  are  absent  in 
Tonga,  Samoa,  and  Maiden  Island,  to  which  places  they  go  as 
labourers.  They  live  in  eleven  villages,  situated  a  few  miles  apart^ 
with  a  few  people  scattered  here  and  there  between  them,  who 
reside  near  their  cultivations.  All  these  villages  are  situated  not 
very  far  from  the  sea,  and  have  fairly  good  communications  with 
one  another,  except  for  three  or  four  places  where  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  the  lower  terrace  to  the  plateau.  But  these  places 
present  no  difficulties  to  an  engineer,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  possible  to  drive  all  round 
the  island  along  a  good  road.  The  general  direction  of  the  roads 
is  such  that  they  lie  nearly  straight  between  the  villages.    . 

The  villages  bear  a  strong  family  likeness.  There  is  always  the 
solidly  built  stone  or  lath-and-plaster  church,  the  large  school- 
house,  and  the  teacher's  residence;  whilst  around  are  the  white 
lath-and-plaster  houses  of  the  natives,  or  the  somewhat  larger 
homes  of  the  white  people  who  live  on  the  island.  There  are, 
however,  few  white  people  living  there — about  seventeen  or  eighteen 
— all,  outside  the  mission,  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Natives. 

The  natives  themselves  form  a  branch  of  the  great  Polynesian 
race,  and  are  in  appearance  very  like  Maoris.  But  there  can  be 
traced  in  them  a  slight  strain  of  Melanesian  blood.  This  is  accen- 
tuated also  in  their  language,  which,  whilst  strictly  a  dialect  of  the 
Polynesian  language,  contains  some  grammatical  forms  and  words 
that  are,  no  doubt,  Melanesian  in  their  origin.  They  are  a  hard- 
working people,  kindly  and  hospitable,  with  pleasant  manners. 

The  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any  very  precise  account  of 
their  origin,  or  as  to  where  they  came  from  originally.  In  this 
they  resemble  the  Samoans,  and  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same 
manner — viz.,  that  they  form  part  of  the  earlier  migrations  into  the 
Pacific,  and  have  been  here  so  long  that  the  traditions  of  their 
arrival  have  become  obscured.  They  made  voyages  formerly  to 
Samoa  to  obtain  stone  for  their  axes,  and  have  several  times  been 
invaded  by  those  redoubtable  sea-rovers,  the  Tongans. 

The  exports  from  the  island  are  not  large,  and  consist  principally 
of  copra — of  which  about  500  tons  is  annually  exported  to  Tonga 
and  Sydney — hats,  and  formerly  arrowroot  and  cotton.  Nor  can 
they  be  increased  to  any  unlimited  extent,  for  cultivation  according 
to  European  ideas  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  on  account  of  the 
rocky  nature  of  the  surface.  But  the  central  plateau,  where  there 
is  often  a  soil  of  brown  colour,  might  be  made  to  grow  more  cocoa- 
nuts,  besides  some  other  things.  The  cocoa-palm  grows  fairly  well, 
and  it  is  probable  the  vanilla  might  succeed  if  properly  tried. 

To  any  one  accustomed  to  the  fine  running  streams  of  fresh 
water  in  the  volcanic  islands,  their  absence  in  Nine  is  striking,  for 
a  stream  is  unknown.  All  the  water  for  daily  use  is  obtained  either 
from  deep  caverns  or  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  it  is  some- 
times slightly  brackish  in  taste. 
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Being  within  the  tropics,  the  elimue  is  lutiirklly  hot  in  tfae 
summer  mcmths,  but  at  other  times  is  pleasuit,  the  somewhat  eool 
trade  wind   from  the  east  or  aoatfa-east  tending  to  modifr   the 

vrarmth. 

The  Govemment  Resident  Agent  is  Mr.  C.  P.  MaswelL  Josxiee 
is  admiDiBtered  by  fire  Natire  Assesstws,  appointed  fay  the  CaaadL 
with  appeal  lo  the  Besideot  Agem.  Ltent.  -  CoUmel  GitigcoB, 
CM  G  .  is  (he  Connni^ooer  of  ihis.  as  well  as  all  the  osina 
islands  included  in  the  aonesanoa  of  llih  Jane,  1901.  He  reside 
ai  Raroionga.  some  six  hnn<ired  miles  to  the  east,  bat  pftTS 
occasional  Tisits  lo  Ntue. 

Commanicadoa  is  infrequeni.  The  ecboooer  "  Ysabel  "  makoK 
a  tnp  from  Toag-A  aboai  oace  eaeh  liuBe  moQSQS,  aad  the  mrgiinti 
Teasel,  "  John  Williams."  lisics  the  place  ooce  a  year.  One  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  Trading  Company's  steamers  also  eaDs  aboot  ooce  a 
year. 

Alcboa^h  the  isiaod  is  oow  a  port  of  New  Zealaod.  aod  sabjeet 
to  British  role,  it  is  not  a  place  Co  emigrate  to,  tor  whhe  peofde 
would  find  □othuu;  to  do  oaEside  of  trading  in  copra,  aad  it  wooU 
^e«n  thikt  t>h<;re  is  no  Eorcher  opening  in  that  directioa. 


THE    NEOLITHIC    MAORI:    HIS   RELIGION    AND 
MTTHOLOGr. 
;;By  Elbdoh  Baai.] 
Ix  treating  of  Maori  religion  it  is  oeaeBsary  to  also  speak  of  tbar 
mythology,   inasmuch  as  it   is  difficolt  Go  draw  any  fividiiig-liiM 
benween  them.     In  like  manner  the  practice  of  magic  is  mixed  op 
with  religion  :  many  oE  the  ancient  rites  performed  by  the  priests  in 
coQQdctioQ  with  war,  sickness,  and  other  matters,  must  be  piarced 
under  both  headings.     It  is  also  necessary  to  be  careful  in  rc^rd  to 
tntj  dividing- line  between  (he  ancient   Maori  mythology  and  their 
hisCorical  traditions. 

Maori  religion  was  an  anihropomorphlc  polytheism.  Their  otea 
^cations  of  the  elemenlB,  the  o&prmg 
ed  ancestors.  &e.  Lesser  tribal  gods 
le  ftfitus  oE  still-bom  childzao :  cheee 
id  were  hence  utilised  as  war  gods, 
ributes  of  the  Maori  god :  they  were 
ilacated  by  means  of  offenngs  of  bod. 
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Albeit  an  anthropomorphous  being  to  the  Native  mind,  yet  the 
attia  appear  to  be  abstract  conceptions.  It  was,  and  is,  generally 
understood  that  the  ariat  or  form  of  incairnation,  of  a  god  was  not 
really  the  god  itself,  which  latter  is  invisible ;  also,  the  position  of 
the  human  medium  of  a  god  was  thoroughly  understood  by  the 
people.  He  was  not  the  permanent  abode  of  his  special  attia,  but 
was  entered  by  that  spirit  on  certain  occasions.  The  forms  of  incar- 
nation of  the  gods  are  varied  in  nature,  and  include  stars,  comets, 
or  meteors,  a  red  glow  in  the  heavens,  also  lizards,  birds,  and  so 
forth. 

Invocations  were  addressed  to  their  gods,  but  they  were  not  such 
direct  supplications  as  are  our  prayers,  nor  do  they  show  any  trace 
of  worship  of  the  atua;  they  were  semi-mystic  applications  for 
assistance  from  demons  who  were  both  powerful  and  malignant. 

It  may  almost  be  said  that  Maori  religion  consisted  entirely  of 
ancestor  worship,  inasmuch  as  the  Maori  traces  his  descent  from 
almost  everything  on,  above,  and  under  the  earth.  Invocations,  in 
connection  with  cultivation,  were  addressed  to  certain  stars ;  but 
those  stars  are  ancestors  of  man,  or,  at  least,  both  are  descended 
from  a  primal  pair,  the  sky  parent  and  the  earth  mother. 

Many  chiefs,  noted  for  courage,  skill,  prestige,  &c.,  became  attia 
after  death ;  but  then,  owing  to  the  old  Maori  belief  in  the  semi- 
divine  nature  of  man,  such  ancestors  were  half  gods  while  in  this 
life,  hence  the  completing  of  the  process  after  death  was  but 
natural. 

There  are,  I  believe,  traces  in  the  old  Maori  myths  and  tradi- 
tions, as  also  in  certain  of  their  customs,  of  an  ancient  form  of 
phallic  worship.  Sex  would  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into 
every  department  of  knowledge  in  the  most  singular  manner. 

In  studying  Maori  religion  and  mythology  nothing  is  sooner 
noticed  than  the  universal  personification  of  natural  forces  and  phe- 
nomena which  obtained.  This  form  of  animism  does  not  appear  to 
have  degenerated  into  fetishism  among  the  Maori.  The  sky,  earth, 
heavenly  bodies,  water,  fire,  wind,  thunder,  rainbow,  &c.,  were  all 
personified  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Maori.  In  the  same  manner,  in 
Maori  folk-lore  we  find  natural  objects,  mountains,  rivers,  &c,, 
endowed  with  the  faculties  of  speech  or  locomotion.  It  is,  however, 
by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that  the  Maori  mind  could  detect  no 
difference  between  water,  fire,  the  sky,  &c.,  and  the  personifications 
of  such ;  between  the  actual,  immovable  mountain  and  the  mobile 
mountain  of  his  folk- tales.  He  would  appear  to  have  looked  upon 
such  personifications  as  we  do  upon  our  personified  forms  of  mercy, 
charity,  <&c.,  and  others,  such  as  Britannia.  Peace,  the  fierce  anger 
of  war,  &c.,  had  their  personifications  in  Maoridom.  The  Native 
mind  would  appear  to  have  grasped  such  personifications  better  than 
the  principles  which  they  represented,  and  apparently  it  was  from 
this  universal  vivifying  of  inanimate  matter,  &c.,  that  the  Poly- 
nesian mythology  grew. 

A  certain  form  of  nature  worship  is  noted  also.     When  a  person 
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was  struck  by  lightning,  it  was  the  act  of  Tapai,  a  god  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  who  thus  panisbed  the  infringement  of  some  law  of 
tapu.  Haere,  Kahakura,  and  Uenakn  are  all  rainbow  gods,  the 
latter  a  most  powerful  war  god.  Again,  the  various  natural  objects 
— mountains,  trees,  stones,  lakes,  which  the  natives  are  pleased  to 
term  **  tipua'* — have  been  endowed  with  human  faculties  and  emo- 
tions. They  possess  a  certain  amount  of  supernatural  power,  and 
will  punish  any  rash  being  who  approaches  them  without  perform- 
ing the  proper  rite.  The  custom  of  uruuru-whenua  is  a  placating 
of  the  spirits  of  the  land  over  which  the  traveller  is  passing. 

Most  powerful  of  all  institutions  was  that  of  tajm.  This  strange 
system  may  be  termed  the  laws  of  Maoriland  :  its  shadow  fell  upon 
all  things.  Were  the  laws  of  tapu  disregarded  by  any  hapless  per- 
son he  was  afflicted  by  the  gods,  and  if  he  wished  to  retain  life  he 
must  hie  him  to  the  priest,  who  alone  might  save  him.  Offences, 
however,  against  the  minor  forms  of  tapu  were  not  punished  so 
severely.  For  instance,  that  form  of  tapu  which  we  should  term 
'*  unclean ness  "  applied  to  the  sleeping-places  of  women.  Should  a 
seer  recline  on  such,  he  would  be  afflicted  by  the  gods  in  this  way : 
he  would  be  deprived  of  his  power  of  second  sight — he  would  no 
longer  see  the  signs  and  warnings  of  the  gods.  To  recover  his 
powers  in  that  line  he  must  proceed  to  conciliate  the  gods,  for  pro- 
phecy and  second  sight  were  most  important  items  among  the 
powers  of  the  priesthood.  Priests  were  supposed  to  be  entered  by 
their  god  when  giving  oracular  utterances,  and  great  faith  was 
placed  in  such  manifestations.  Probably  the  priest  would  produce, 
or  cause,  a  form  of  hallucination  by  means  of  much  introspective 
brooding  over  a  subject.  The  primal  cause  of  such  would  be 
extrinsic. 

The  Maori  belief  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  man  is  one  which  is 
widespread.  The  wairua  (spirit)  much  resembles  the  ua  of  ancient 
Egyptian  beUef,  but  unlike  the  latter  it  leaves  the  body  at  death 
and  descends  to  Hades,  the  realm  of  darkness.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, to  possess  the  power  of  returning  to  this  world,  the  principal 
object;  of  such  appearing  to  be  the  frightening  of 'the  living. 

They  also  believe  in  another  subtle  quality  or  essence  which 
pervades  man.  It  is  a  vital  principle,  inasmuch  as  if  it  leaves  the 
body  death  ensues.  In  one  aspect  it  might  be  termed  the  mental  or 
intellectual  principle,  and  is  allied  to  viana  (prestige,  power).  It  is 
a  most  difficult  quality  to  describe.  Should  this  hau  of  man  be 
taken  by  means  of  magic  arts  the  person  will  die — he  cannot  surviye 
the  loss  of  his  hau. 

Land  was  also  imbued  with  this  singular  quality.  The  hau  of  a 
forest  is  carefully  protected  by  means  of  a  kind  of  talisman  termed 
a  mauri,  which  is  concealed  so  that  it  may  not  be  found  by  an 
enemy,  who  would  thus  be  able  to  take  or  destroy  the  hau  of  the 
forest  by  means  of  magic  rites,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
that  the  forest  would  lose  its  vitality  or  productiveness,  and  the  birds 
would  desert  it.     This  mauri  was  quite  a  sacred  affair,  as  is  the 
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mauri  of  man,  and  if  polluted  in  any  way  the  result  was  most 
grievous. 

The  education  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood,  by  the  elder 
priests,  was  conducted  under  strict  rules  of  tajni.  When  the  young 
priest  had  completed  his  course  of  learning  he  was  required  to  exer- 
cise his  acquired  powers.  There  were  several  ways  in  which  this 
might  be  done.  One  Of  these  was  for  him  to  cause  a  stone  to  be 
fractured  by  the  power  of  his  magic  charms  or  incantations. 
Another  was  to  slay  a  person,  also  by  means  of  such  spells. 
Sometimes  he  was  told  to  slay  a  near  relative  in  this  manner, 
his  own  father  sometimes  being  selected.  If  his  priestly  tutor  was 
an  old  man,  he  would  perhaps  instruct  his  pupil  to  turn  his  dread 
power  against  himself — i.e.,  the  tutor.  After  this  rite  was  success- 
fully carried  out  the  incantations  of  the  young  priest  would  ever  be 
effective,  or  so  long  as  he  conducted  himself  properly. 
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Soikh  CfeJ^ «» til*  386b  pnnileu  airafih  of  Lak»  laofCK  wMr  il»  ^ 
aboaft  ISO  miiM.      In  fib«  ptfrnoanfafe  oorcb  of  f%iwfctMiii>  imiHUiwi  ■»  it 
sde  by  bftrboaE»  ami  9tm»  of  tJi*  m*^  ami  wisAi  m  vamm.  wid  ' 
Oi:«Mi  and  TuowB  S«»  of  littde  over  ^icty  iniifliy  thtfEaog^of 
ably  sbmIL     The  thtftawmator  seldom  reg^ateca  above  80^  is  tiug  sbmis  in.  t&a 
of  aiUDflMr,  whilflfe  the  b«afe  is  ai.«&7»  taampafad  hj  »  oaol  brMas^  bruiguig  cb« 
somraer  temperatora  Ho  uoder  70^  in  tii«  Aad».      fht  firaa^a  ac«   haniiv 
■MSfeioouig,  aa  the  minimtun  ragpaUtf  i>  aatdqp  below  -10^  ;    but  laiiith  of 
iharp  wbite  frsate  oeevr  imrj  u^bo,  nwara  oapaciaUy  bayuud  39*  of  latit-niiy. 
lies  upon  the  aummtta  of  some  of  the  highest  billa  or  immntain*  in 


Thia  land  diatciei  maf  be  said  Co  bare  oo  nal  moiintatn^  aatfae  moat 

pmahn  of  tba  aaveral  seattend  ran^ea  or  bdla  aaidut  iiniiiwl  3,000  &  in  bot^it 

the  wa-lcvei,  an  altitude  juat  enough— «oath  oC  38^— tn  oiotiie  tlia  laife  UaS»tL 

■now  in  the  depth  of  winter.     Sorth  of  ffofcianga  and  the  Ba^  of  Tiilwiiii 

one  weli-definad  range  at  hills  rtHo^  to  a  htii^^t  of  2^^163  ft. ;  whilife  aoBfeh  of 

pUfiaay  and  exlendime  to  the  Wairoa  Biver  on  one  aide  and  the  Wbangmiii  ~ 

upon  the  other,  the  coontry  la  all  nMwe  or  leaa  hrnha  into  tauya  frcon  I^iHO  &.  ta 

3,000  ft.  in  height,  with   TaileTft  btttween.     The  naxt  re^jr  well 

mnge  lica  within  the  Corooandei  and  Thamea  Pewinenta      WItii  a  lensMi  of 

150  milea,  it  ha*  .in  average  height  oi  over  2,^900  ft.,  cftmmemiiiig  with 

Gape   Colville,   2.1)36  ft. ;    next,  Te  Aroha^  a  peak  of  X17B  ft. ;    and 

Weraiti    with  a  height    o£  2,527  ft.     There  are  two  other  weil-dBfined 

namely,  TaiMuroa  and  Hauturu — lying  between  the  Weet  Coaat 

baain,   with  their    highest    peak    at   PiroMgia^   whieh    maa  to  3458  ft.^   aivi  » 

often  soow-capped.      There  are  okher  ran^w  forming  the  waimhad 

baaina  of  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  Rirera^  ami  dirtdiBg  bo4h  &aaa  tfaa 

ning  into  the  weatem  aide  of  lAke  Taopo.     Their  highest  peak  i»  Pnzeon» 

^799  ffc>     rhe  eaaiem  side  of  the  land  diatriei  ia  oeenptad  by  a  rery  hmkaiu 

ciad  country,  known  tw  the  Urewera  country,  the  average  hmghft  of  which  ia 

2,500  ft.     It  ia  practically  unexplored,  and>  bein^  atill  in  the  haada  of  tfaa 

ia  not  aa  yet  available  for  aeitlement.     To  the  eeat  of  Tnke  Tanpit  lie  tfaa  ~ 

Bange«>  of  about  4,500  ft.,  and  generally  open  on  the  ridgee^  with  TaU^a  ilmfiarf  ia 

beech  foreata.     Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Auckland  Lami  Diainet  it  JniiaateA.  oo  balk 

coaata  with  harboora  and  arma  of  the  sea*  forming  a  cheap  and  ea^  laaana  of  aeama 

Of  rivers,  properly  90  called,  there  are  only  two  of  any  great  length — aaoHiy,  the 

Wairoa  and  Waikato.     The  first  empties  itself  into  the   Kaipara  flat  ham,  n  bifs 

arm,  or  rather  succeaaioQ  of  aima,  of  the  »ea,  giring  hundreda  of  mahm  of  inlaai 

water-carriage  to  all  parte  of  the  Countiea  of  Hobaoo*  lltanMlna,   Bndnay,  and 

Waitemata.      This  river  is   navigable   from   ita  mouth   to   ita    jmetiom  wi^  ite 
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tribatariea  Wairua  and  liangakshia,  a  distance  of  ninety-one  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  for  forty  miles  it  is  Darigable  for  ships  of  Urge  burden.  The  Hirer  Waikato 
has  a  course  of  200  miles,  measured  from  its  source  in  the  Buapehu  Mountain 
through  Lake  Taupo  to  the  sea  on  the  West  Ooast.  It  is  navigable  for  rirer- 
■leamers  for  seventy-fiTe  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  its  tributary,  the  Waipa,  for 
twenty  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Waikato  at  Ngaruawahia.  Another  rirer 
— the  Thames,  or  Waihou — though  of  no  great  length,  affords  a  Taluable  means  of 
inland  water-carriage,  and  is  nari gable  for  small  steamers  for  twenty- five  miles. 
Generally  speaking,  every  part  of  the  district  has  an  abundant  water-supply,  now 
and  then  lessened  for  a  short  time  at  the  end  of  a  very  dry  summer. 

PlaiH», 

Of  plains  proper,  this  district  has  only  the  stretch  of  country  called  Eaingaroa, 
extending  from  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Taupo  towards  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  all  more 
or  less  of  a  pumioe  formation  ;  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  the  delta  between  the 
Thames  and  Piako  Biyers,  which  is  generally  level,  the  quality  of  the  soil  varying 
very  much  in  different  parts ;  and  the  Central  Waikato  basin,  already  thickly 
settled.  Here  and  there  in  the  North  there  are  level  plateaux  of  volcanic  soil,  more 
or  less  densely  wooded,  and  along  the  main  rivers  there  are  stretches  of  level  coun- 
try, but  there  are  no  large  plains  of  alluvial  soil  such  as  the  Middle  Island  can 
show. 

Lakes. 

Of  these,  which  add  so  much  to  the  scenery  of  a  country,  this  district  possesses 
a  fair  share,  there  being  eight  principal  lakes,  with  some  twenty  or  more  smaller 
ones.  To  the  north  of  Auckland,  in  the  Bay  of  Islands  district,  there  is  only  one 
lake  of  any  size,  called  Omapere,  three  miles  by  two  miles,  an  old  crater.  In  the 
Waikato  are  Lakes  Waikare  and  Whangape,  the  first  six  miles  and  a  half  long  by 
three  miles  across,  and  the  second  five  miles  by  one  mile.  These  lakes  are  generally 
covered  with  numerous  wild  swans  and  ducks,  and,  being  both  connected  with  the 
Waikato  Biver  by  navigable  creeks,  form  a  convenient  waterway  for  transport  of 
goo^  to  settlers  living  around  their  shores.  All  the  remaining  lakes  of  large  sice 
are  within  the  watershed  of  the  Thermal- springs  District,  and  are  mostly  from  seven  to 
eight  miles  long,  and  from  three  to  six  miles  wide,  except  Taupo  Moana,  the  queen 
of  the  North  Island  lakes,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  Ions  and  eighteen  miles  broad, 
with  a  depth  of  500  ft.  The  scenery  round  its  western  snore  is  of  the  most  romantic 
kind. 

Forests. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Auckland  Land  District  has  been  covered  in  the  past 
with  dense  forests,  which  are  now  fast  disappearing  under  the  axe  of  the  settler  and 
being  transformed  into  rich  pasture-land.  The  on^  really  good  Grown  lands  fit  for 
settlement  in  the  North  are  still  all  covered  with  forest,  and  must  be  cleared  and 
sown  before  any  returns  can  follow.  The  area  of  forest  land  in  the  Auckland 
District  at  the  present  time  is  about  1,800,000  acres  north  of  Auckland,  and 
8,420,000  acres  south  of  it.  The  forests  contain  a  mixture  of  trees  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  giant  kauri  to  scrubby  tea-tree  or  manuka,  but  all  the  bush  is  useful  for  building, 
fencing,  and  household  purposes,  or  at  any  rate  may  be  converted  into  charcoal  for 
sale.  Of  the  giant  kaun  (the  roost  valuable  tree  in  New  Zealand)  great  quantities, 
worth  as  much  as  £1,000,000  per  annum,  are  being  yearly  cut,  and  exported  or  used 
for  home  consumption.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  size  of  these  trees,  and  the  amount 
of  timber  contained  in  them,  it  is  estimated  that  upon  the  Crown  land  in  the  Auck- 
land Land  District  there  are  still  remaining  1,185,000,000  ft.,  of  a  value,  as  the 
timber  stands,  of  over  a  million  sterling. 

8oiU. 

With  respect  to  the  soils  of  Auckland,  nowhere  in  New  Zealand  within  such 
short  distances  is  there  such  a  diversity  in  the  quality — a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between  rich  alluvial  and  barren  pipeclay.  To 
the  north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  lands  are  chiefly  clay  and  sand- 
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itik  kcrr  mmd  tkcvr  • 
oi  tW  Mam^iommiommt  Bmr.  n  tW 
iftiwbl  mhI  m  tW  dirtnrt  : 
mmntk  of  •  iinr  Wl»t—   iW 
SBMkUr  Kood  kiwi  Ift  iwi 

g«l*Mi»  o/  kLW  vkWk  will 

ftLlBvkL      H«v«   tk»   OrowB    W   probably    I5CK0IX> 

Mttlc««aft.       lnun«diafceiT  «oalil  of  (b*  Smj  of  ltiiBrfit» 

WhaitcirtT   thir  ioil  Uy  foe  tk*  most  faxty.  dftj  1710^ 

•IAktmIWs  IB  tii«  boftfeMM  o€  tk»  «ail«?» ;  ' 

Wtihin  lb»  Ptthipoisi  SteU  FovmI  tbm  »  m  art%  m^,  of  I&0«» 

ToM^  of  foi«Mitg  MiL     Approiihi 

ovorljing  i— I  dapowirty  ami 

eanaey  in  »  hjfb  4tai»  ol  «ultx«atoaBL      ^aib   of 

thow  W  ABcklaod,  the  Ccwva  kvid*  fnofaflbp  aw  of  a 

vwc^in^  frwoi  allavml  smhb^* — •»  m  lii«  «■■•  of  feh« 

aoM*^  to  tbo  Uutoetoiw  ai 

Bodi]«7  CouBtj.  and  bho  poowr  ak^  bMida  17111^  north  of  kho  Ci^  of 

which  b*v«,  howover^  provod.  oimiMiitiy  aoitebitf  fisF  6niife-g!P0«iB|p. 

For  about  300  miles  aooth  of  Anckland  tho  huid  (with  fehe  aiiiapriM  of  tfav 
Capo  CotviUe  Kangnn)  ia»  fraofsily  tpoakinii^  ftr  leaa  brofant  and  grarfimffy 
oot  into  htf^  taraets  of  le^ei  coonf rj  in  tho  Waikato  and 
■oath  of  Anckland  the  aoil  la  nuU  volcamis  until  it  i»  gFadnally  wptif  ladad  bf  tbm 
pravailinc  ciajs ;  the  graatar  portion  of  Iffimnkaa  County,  tat  thirty^  mifaa  iiftfa  of 
An<>ktMwT  mi^j  be  rlaMiiA  aa  paatnTaT,  and  ia  under  oceupatian  aa  MidL.  The  Oown 
araaa  avaflahla  for  aettieiiMnt — aay,  IjS,000  aorea — are  chiefly  in  tbe  Otaa  ~ 
varying  from  volcanic  day  to  ordinary  ciay  land,  foreatdad,  and  well  adaptsii 
paatoru  purpuaa*.  In  the  Countiea  of  Waikato,  Ragian,  Waip%  Piakoy  Waa  ~ 
and  SAwhiay  there  ia  a  still  grftar  divernty  of  aoila  ;  Bagjan  County 
large  araaa  of  good  limeatooe  oouniry,  brajten,  but  with  nch  biack  toil,  aod 
moat  luxuriaot  t^raaa^  The  lower  Waikato  Gountry  oooaiata  of  day  aoil  and 
■wampa,  ^moat  undrainabie,  but  at  a  diatanoe  of  eighty  milaa  from  ^nrkfand  ia  fimad 
a  flat  aid  undulatinie  country.  Wing  partly  within  the  Waikato  and  Waipa  haaaih 
and  partly  within  the  vnileta  of  the  Piako  aod  Waahoa  Birera^  formed  mainly  of 
allnvial  depoMta  of  rhyoUte  aanda  brought  down  from  the  valcanic  diatiicta.  In  tbe 
Kawhia  County  tborv  are  some  30U.0UO  acvea  of  asoeUent  liiiMaiuim  land*,  a  hunoa  por^ 
tion  of  which  la  hcanly  timbered,  with  mimanma  warm  ▼aUayOk  Moai  of  thia  land 
haa  now  bean  acquired  by  the  Govanment  froaa  the  Sative  iiwiiaiat  and  ia  ketn^ 
opened  for  ^ttiement.  Bejond  thia  there  ia  a  lanee  atratuh  of 
aiterD«t«iT  of  open  Tallfya  aod  forrat-ii^d  hilla» »  fmir  uniBaitian  of  whaek 
land,  bo(h  paatoral  aod  anncuituraL  The  Comity  of  Cnaamanriaj,  anth  partinma  of 
Thame*  aiui  Ohioemun  Countiea,  ia  ehicdy  devoted  to  the  mining  iodiutty.  The 
aoU  ia  nt>arij  ail  clay,  the  land  very  baekew*  but  Mut»bie  for  paafnral  porpaaae  if 
cleared  ot  t  be  (ieniM  t'oreat  t  hat  now  oo<vera  it.  The  weatem  portion,  humuwin,  of 
the  Thameatuid  Obinemuri  Countiea  contain  large  araaa  of  aUuradaod  1— iini  hmda, 
now  io  the  htuiOa  ot  tite  Crown,  but,  tlirough  want  of  dramafyi,  not  yat  amilahia  for 
aettiement. 

In  the  Countj  of  Tauranga,  the  clay  laada  attami  &efli  Te  Amba  HboDtant 
to  Katikati  entrance,  changing,  tiear  I'aurawga,  to  sandatoBe  and  hlaek 
aoil  of  rich  charact«r,  which  improrra  towarda  Te  Pake  aod  Makatiu 
land  ift  all  good,  and  more  or  ieaa  Tolcanic.  In  Wliakatane  aod  Opotiki  Coantma 
there  are  very  extensire  ^wanipa,  of  which  large  portiona  are  drainahla,  and  baek 
from  the  coaal  »eren  mile»  or  io  are  large  areaa  of  Crown  laoda*  broken  and  &■— t 
covered,  opened  readj  for  settlement.  The  soil  is  chiefly  day  or  light  loam,  with 
alluvial  flats  in  the  Talleys,  and  all  well  watered.  Tbia  kind  of  couuiry 
to  the  boundary  of  the  land  district.  The  coaatal  laoda  are  nearly  ail  aDnviai 
in  a  high  state  of  cultiration,  and  the  aettiera  moaUy  weU-to-do. 
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Meoiew  of  Soils :  Uses  and  Returns. 

Briefly  to  set  forth  the  capabilities  of  the  Grown  lands  in  the  district,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  north  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Hokianga  the  land  is  suitable 
ehieflj  for  two  classes  of  persons — the  gum-digger,  and  the  fruit-grower  or  smsll 
farmer.  The  former  has  the  range  over  large  areas  of  Crown  lands  upon  paying  a 
small  fee,  and  his  earnings  areraxe  from  5s.  to  10s.  a  day.  As  for  the  latter,  in  and 
around  Hokianga,  with  its  250  miles  of  water-front  age,  almost  anything  can  be 
crown,  from  the  tropical  banana  to  the  more  prosaic  potato,  whilst  oranges  and 
lemons  flourish  side  by  side  with  all  kinds  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums.  Wheat 
does  fairly  well,  and  maize  gives  a  return  of  50  to  60  bushels  an  acre.  Sheep  also 
thrive ;  and  most  of  the  lands,  when  properly  grassed  with  artificial  grasses,  will 
carry  two  or  three  sheep  to  an  acre,  but  ordinary  rough -grassed  lands  only  one  and 
e  half  to  two  sheep  per  acre.  The  Messrs.  Williams,  at  Pakaraka,  are  feeding  four 
sheep  to  the  acre  upon  land  sown  with  furze.  'V\\e  clearing  of  forest  lands,  ring- 
fencing  and  mssing  them,  will  cost  about  £8  to  £3  10s.  per  acre.  The  same  remarks 
Apply  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  and  Whangarei,  and  to  the  country  as  far  south  as  Auok- 
land.  Round  about  Whangarei  district,  and  under  similar  conditions  of  culture,  the 
average  return  for  good  agricultural  or  pastoral  lands  would  be  fully  12s.  an  acre 
per  annum.  South  of  Auckland,  throughout  the  Waikato,  Piako,  Waipa,  and 
AAglan  Counties,  and  thence  south  to  the  district  boundaries,  the  land  is  both  agri- 
coltural  and  pastoral.  All  the  cereals  do  well,  wheat  averaging  27  to  80  and  up  to 
40  buabels  per  acre,  and  oats  26  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  average  from  5  to  7  tons 
per  acre.  Dairy-farming  is  carried  on,  yielding  (upon  well- cultivated  farms)  a  net 
profit  of  158.  to  20s.  au  acre  per  annum ;  whilst  sheep- fisrming  yields  a  profit  of 
rrom  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  a  sheep  per  annum  on  very  large  estates;  idlowing  for  greater 
loeaee  from  disease,  &c.,  the  average  return  would  still  be  4e.  per  sheep.  The  coat 
of  clearing  fern  and  scrub  is  generally  from  7s.  to  10s.  an  acre,  and  laying  down 
fern  land  by  surface-sowing  and  harrowing,  about  17s.  an  acre. 

The  seaward  counties  of  Tauranga,  Whakatane,  and  Opotiki  are  both  agri- 
otdtural  and  pastoral,  growing  wheat  and  maize  alike  to  great  perfection.  In  fact, 
these  counties,  upon  their  alluvial  shores  and  uplands,  grow  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Biaize  produced  in  the  district,  and  from  the  pirts  of  Whakatane  and  Opotiki  in 
one  year  some  84,000  sacks  have  been  exported.  In  these  counties  the  average 
yield  of  wheat  is  from  22  to  25  bushels  per  acre,  oats  about  29  bushels  per  acre,  and 
maize  45  to  60  bushels  per  acre.  It  is  quite  possible  within  this  district  to  select 
land  early  iu  the  winter,  fell  and  burn  off  by  the  ensuing  summer,  sow  in  grass  in  the 
antumn,  and  put  on  stock  witbin  twelve  months  from  selection. 

Rairifall. 

The  rainfall  during  the  year  averages  about  39  in.,  the  greater  portion  of  whicb| 
as  a  rule,  fisdls  between  the  1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November,  or  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  Owing  to  the  constant  changes  of  wind,  caused  by  the  configu- 
ration of  the  coast-line,  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between  the  two  coasts,  and  the 
tnflaence,  greater  or  less,  of  the  trade-winds,  it  is  quite  common  for  one  neighbour- 
hood to  have  double  the  rainfall  of  another,  even  though  the  two  be  only  twenty 
milee  apart.  Droughts  of  more  than  a  couple  of  months  are  practically  unknown, 
and  grass  is  always  abundant. 

Winds, 

One  of  the  chief  means  whereby  the  great  healthiness  of  the  climate  is  main- 
tained is  the  constant  presence  of  fine  breezes,  blowing  both  summer  and  winter,  the 
prevailing  winds  being  north-east  and  south-west,  and  very  seldom  passing  into 
really  heavy  gales.  In  the  middle  of  summer,  the  sea-breeze  during  the  day  and  the 
Und-breeze  at  night  are  almost  unvarying. 

Otneral  Products  and  Industries, 

Timber. — The  vast  forests  of  kauri  and  other  valuable  trees  have  given  this 
dbtrict  the  foremost  place  for  production  and  export  of  timber.  There  are  many 
safe  and  sheltered  harbours  for  shipping,  while  streams  and  rivers  without  number 
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form  conveoieot  highwmjt  for  conrejing  Iocs  to  the  mills  or  ports.  8om«  idc»of  tW 
extent  of  tbis  indnetry  maj  be  given  bj  qnoting  from  tbe  ofieial  ictoins  wmdtt  wk 
tbe  time  of  eensiw  of  1901.  There  were  tb«i  fortj-eight  nwmiDe  stimlcd  i» 
Tanons  parts  of  the  district^  with  engines  of  a  total  of  some  3>100-borte  pover. 
These  mills  employed  oTer  2,000  men.  and  produced  jcarij  aome  1094)00,000  ft. 
of  aawn  timber,  rained  at  £4^128 ;  of  timber  repawn  into  flooring,  skirtinc,  Slc^ 
some  14,000,000  ft.,  valued  at  npvards  of  £79,000,  not  to  mention  posts  ana  rails, 
mouldings,  aashes,  and  doors.  Besides  this  output,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  th» 
district  large  quantities  of  timber  are  hand-sawn,  liie  durable  purtri  is  conrcrted 
into  raihraj-sleepers,  for  which  there  is  a  great  demand,  and  the  totaim  is  largely 
soo^t  after  for  telegraph-posts  and  wh^-piles. 

Kamri-fmm, — The  most  unique  production  of  this  portion  of  the  coiooT  ta  kaori- 
gum,  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the  country  M»th  of  Auckland.  It  is  lormed 
bj  the  hardening  of  the  exuded  turpentine  frcnn  the  kauri  tree,  and  is  du^  oat  ait 
ground  from  which  the  f<»est  has  been  burnt  oil  The  B<^al  Commiasion  appointed 
in  1893  elicited  the  fact  that  the  procuring  of  the  gum  gave  employiiicBt  then, 
to  no  less  than  6^897  persons.  Laat  jcar  7>41  tons  were  exported,  rahasd  aft 
£446vll4.  The  kanri-gum  is  extenarrelj  used  in  the  manufacture  of  vanudh,  and 
also  for  gfamng  calico.  Nearly  two>thirdi(^  the  Tanushes  in  the  market  are  produced 
from  this  gum.  The  average  earnings  oi  a  digger  may  be  taken  as  from  si  7s.  to 
£1  10s.  per  week.*^ 

JTojr  (PilermtMa  feaoar). — ^An  industry,  which  has  assumed  large 
is  the  oonvernon  of  the  broad  lesvas  of  the  Pk^rmimm  i^nma  into 
Bax  suitable  for  tbe  manufacture  of  rope,  twine,  mats,  mattresses,  and  ni 
other  articles.  The  flax-miUs  are  scattered  over  different  parts  of  the  diatriet,  as 
near  rail  or  water  carnage  as  possible,  and  employ  a  eoraderable  munber  of  mtm 
and  boys,  whilst  the  lookl  rope  and  twine  works  give  work  to  a  good  many  mors. 
Tbe  export  from  Auckland  Land  District  of  pborminm  for  the  fear  1901-1902  aas- 
2.084  tons,  valued  at  £48,469. 

Gold. — This  district  bas  in  the  past  produced  large  quantities  of  gold,  bui  tbe  ar8» 
over  which  auriferous  quartx-reefe  bas  been  discovnred  k  limited  to  the  CoiiBtass> 
of   Coromandel,   Thames,   Obinemuri.  and  a  small   portion  of  Fiako.     In   1901 
the  output  of  this  neighbourhood  was  46  per  cent,  of  all  the   gold   prodaoed 
in    Hew    Zealand,  the   quantity   (191,968oz.)   ent«ed   for   duty   Uit  ezportaftio» 
having    been   valued  at  £695,561.    From   1878  to  1892  the   Thames   GoidSeid 
alone    produced   some   600,000  os.      How   that   the  area  over  which   aariAvoor 
quarts-reefs   bave  been  discovered  bas  increased,  a  much   larger  ootpot   nmy  be 
expected  in  the  future.     Tbe  total  estimated  value  of  the  gold  was  £728,498  for 
1901-1902,  against  £604,018  in  tbe  previous  year.     AH  tbe  gold  won  was  obtainod 
by  battery  amalgamation  and  the  cyanide  process.     There  is  a  large  amount  of 
English  capital  being  expended  in  developing  new  discoveries  in  out-districta  away 
from  the  goldfield,  but  it  will  be  some  time  yet  before  these  diseoverias  hnre  reached 
their  full  developmeDt.     At  the  Thames  there  is  a  School  of  Mines,  well  attended 
and  showizig  good  results. 

CoaL — Coal  is  found  in  mo^t  parti*  of  this  district,  and  is  being  worked  witk 
more  or  less  success  at  Kawakawa,  Hikursngi,  Kamo,  and  Hgunguru,  to  the  north 
of  Auckland  ;  whilst  in  tbe  south  there  are  three  mines  at  Huntly,  all  turning  out  ^ 
good  household  coal.     The  total  output  of  all  tbe  mines  in  1901  was  177,284  tooa. 

Fruit. — The  climate  of  tbe  Auckland  District  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth' 
of  the  orange,  lemon,  vine,  and  olive,  as  ako  for  the  fruits  of  England,  America,  aad^ 
Japan.     The  subtropical  kinds  flourish  about  Hokanga,  in  the  north  ;  those  of  the 
temperate  regions,  in  the  Waikato  and  neighbourhood.     Now  that  the  problem  of 
how  to  land  fruit  in  good  condition  in  the  London  market  has  been  solved,  orchard 
planting  is  rapidly  progressing,  and  it  bas  been  found  that  tbe  culture  of  the  hard 
varieties  of  the  apple  will  repay  export  to  England.    Of  late  years  a  demand  haa  set 
in  for  tbe  poor  clay  land  that  used  to  contain  gum,  as  it  is  admirably  suitad  for 
fruit-growing.     Orchards  are  now  planted  in  neighbourimods  where  the  sod  haa  Iain 
idle  for  years,  for  it  bas  been  proved  that  apples  grown  on  this  poor  sqA  keep  hmger 
than  those  grown  on  richer  land.     What  can  be  done  by  cnlttvation  and  eaie  on 
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poor  lands  i«  eTidenced  at  the  Woerenga  G>OTemment  Experimental  Plantation  in 
the  Waikato,  where  the  two  orchards  of  fruit  trees  and  Tines  show  most  luxuriant 
growth.  More  attention  is  being  just  now  paid  to  stone  fruits,  for  which  there  is 
alwaje  a  st<>ady  local  market,  than  to  apples,  which  hare  of  late  years  been  heayilj 
handicapped  by  blight.  The  fruit  industry  in  Auckland  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
is  capable  of  great  extension.  At  present  peaches  are  the  only  fruit  canned,  though 
there  is  also  a  good  deal  done  in  the  way  of  drying  fruits  and  Tegetables  by  the 
process  of  eraporation. 

FUhing. — The  sea  and  harbours  abound  in  fish.  At  least  eighteen  different 
▼arieties  suitable  for  the  table  are  caught  with  little  labour,  and  settlers  liying 
near  the  sea-coast  or  any  one  of  the  many  harbours  and  tidal  rivers  can  always 
obtain  enouieh  for  all  necessities.  At  present  the  canning  industry  is  confined 
to  mullet,  of  which  there  is  a  large  amount  exported,  and  an  equal  quantity  used 
for  home  consumption.  The  rock-oyster  is  found  over  a  large  area  on  these  coasts, 
and  larse  quantities  are  sent  both  to  the  southern  ports  of  the  colony  and  also  to 
Australia. 

Chief  Centreg  and  Surrounding  Dutricit, 

The  City  of  Auckland  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Waitemata  Harbour, 
one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the  colony,  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  the 
Waitemata  and  the  Manukau.  Alike  from  the  sea  and  from  the  neighbouring 
hills  the  city  and  surrounding  country  present  a  charming  picture.  Especially  fine 
is  the  view  from  Mount  Eden,  a  low  Tolcanic  hill  in  the  suburbs.  Facing  the  town  are 
the  green  hills  and  white  houses  of  the  North  Shore,  and  the  remarkable  peak  of 
Bangitoto ;  beyond  lie  the  many  islands  of  the  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  the  blue  hills 
of  Coromandel  and  the  Great  Barrier  in  the  far  distance.  Clustered  near  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  and  scattered  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  are  charming  villa-like 
boiues,  with  tasteful  gardens  and  shrubberies,  while  to  the  north-west  the  view  is 
doeed  by  high  wooded  ranges.  The  city  is  unrivalled  for  its  commercial  position  ; 
it  has  communication  by  sea  with  both  sides  of  the  Island,  while  the  Kaipara  and 
Wairoa  Rivers  leading  far  into  the  northern  peninsula,  and  to  the  south  the  Wai- 
kato  and  Thames  Rivers  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  Island,  give  it  excellent 
nataral  facilities  for  inland  communication.  In  March,  1901,  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburb!  amounted  to  67,226  persons.  The  city  is  well  supplied  with 
gas  and  water,  and  amongst  public  buildings  may  be  noticed  Government  House, 
the  new  €h)vemment  Offices,  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  Supreme  Court,  &c.  There 
is  a  Free  Public  Library  and  Art  Ghillery,  and  a  good  Museum,  containing  what  is 
piobably  the  best  Maori  collection  in  the  world.  The  Auckland  Universi^  College 
IB  affiliated  to  the  New  Zealand  University.  The  Victoria  Arcade,  the  Exchange, 
Harbour  Board  Offices,  hotels  and  clubs,  as  well  as  many  commercial  buildings, 
compare  favourably  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  There  are  admirable 
recreation- grounds,  including  the  GK>vemment  Domain  of  about  180  acres,  as  well  as 
the  Botanic  Ghirden  and  the  Albert  Park  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  There  is  a 
tramway  system  extending  through  the  suburbs.  Auckland  has  numerous  industries, 
including,  amongst  others,  ship-building,  sugar-refining,  timber- con  verting,  sash 
and  door  manufactories  ;  rope  and  twine,  pottery,  brick  and  tile,  and  varnish  works ; 
printing-offices,  &o. 

The  City  of  Auckland  is  the  centre  from  which  radiate  all  railways,  road,  and 
steamer  routes.  From  it,  by  rail,  lies  the  way  to  all  Crown  lands  south  of  the 
Waitemata,  while  the  Kaipai-a  Railway  connects  it  with  the  country  north  of 
Helensville.  All  lands  to  the  north  and  along  the  Bay  of  Plenty  are  reached  from  its 
wharves  by  the  Northern  Company's  steamem.    The  chief  centres  to  the  north  are : — 

Warkworth,  on  the  East  Coast,  forty  miles  from  Auckland,  with  communication 
bj  coach  and  steamer  nearly  every  day.  It  is  a  thriving  township,  with  post  and 
telegraph  office,  public  haUs,  hotels,  &c.  It  is  also  the  site  of  important  hydraulic- 
lime  and  cement  works.  A  good  deal  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  Arming  is  carried 
on  in  ite  neighbourhood. 

On  the  West  Coast  an  important  centre  is  Helensville,  on  the  Eaipara  Harbour, 
distant  thirty-six  miles  from  Auckland,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  has  sll 
the  conveniences  required  by  travellers  in  the  shape  of  good  hotels,  stores,  &c.,  and 
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U  ib«  aUmuf -poiDi  of  Um  riv«r-«t«uiMn  numiiif  to  ftU  plocM  in  the 
Hob«ai}  CounttM,     U  U  ftUo  oii«  of  the  main  centrM  for  the  export  of  belk 

P*rg»f  ilU,  on  the  Weiro*  Birer,  k  a  town  of  about  GOO 
ouuv0ui>»i)i7«4  for  trmvAllert.    It  may  be  reached  bj  rail  and 
thme  timm  a  weak,     Dar|ariUe  it  the  ttarting-point  of  the 
uliiish  U  open  ft»r  inUBe  for  twentj  miles  from  the  town,  and 
thii  nulwi^  all  ihe  Crown  iandt  in  the  nei«hbo«ihood  are  reaehed, 
at  Hokien^    The  lown  it  aleo  the  eentrs  of  a  very  lai^e  timber 
ikH\f  \w&  uiwii«htpi  of  any  impoiiaaoe  north  of  Daffayille — ^Fort 
ai«^  as^  Kdhiihohn,  about  four  milee  fttrther  np.     Both  have 

«^nr.N^MiiU  a«*4  y*Mwim)  ^w««ivt.    In  liw 

a^4  ^'4ir  jNi«M«.'«v^  Jbmom%,  wki)^  vih»  <niyiitt  •f 

A  >.\  ^Uki^mo^  w  Vm«ik  tu.  4M»^  >nA  Kr  YwdM«d 
■;»>  '^ 


x.iAt'ii  A  v.v4Mft«4U«  uou)4  ii«  AFtMaMu  ^kitimkr*  'ii«a»4a» 

^hx-;  a>c;    iuu.ft»  'ruM    UM.ivLA4j*i    )^    IMA    »>  J^iuj4tr«    turn    im  ^km 
A.«i«.rjt,    v»:k,  Vk.t«  ' kA.i    %urih»^      ja     ue     f»f^u»uc  ^hU«    a  'tie  WotimiD 
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beadquarten  of  the  Farmers'  Club.  It  is  a  busy,  thriring  township,  surrounded  by 
good  farming  country.  Between  Hamilton  and  Cambridge,  and  in  the  country 
round,  there  are  numerous  creameries,  cheese  and  butter  factories ;  wine  and 
cider  making  is  also  successfully  pursued,  and  there  are  several  apiaries,  from  which 
large  quantities  of  honey  are  produced.  There  are  three  flour>mills  in  the  district, 
one  at  Cambridge,  one  at  Hamilton,  and  the  third  at  the  terminus  of  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  branch  lines.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  from  Auckland  by 
rail  is  Te  Aroha,  a  quiet  township,  celebrated  for  its  thermal  springs  and  good 
hotels.  Another  thirteen  miles  brings  the  traveller  to  Paeroa,  a  centre  of  mining 
industry,  and  in  another  twenty-nine  miles  the  Thames  Borough  is  reached. 

The  settlements  at  the  Thames  and  Coromandel  are  essentially  mining  town- 
si  lipe.  The  first  is  situated  thirty-eight  miles  by  steamer  from  Auckland,  on  the 
Firth  of  Thames,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Waibou  BiTer.  It  has  a  population  of  about 
4,000  persons.  There  is  daily  rail  and  steam  communication  with  Auckland,  and  a 
railway  connecting  it  with  Paeroa  and  Te  Aroha.  Coromandel  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  from  Auckland,  with  which  it  has  constant  communication  by  steamer ;  it 
is  another  mining  centre,  situated  at  the  head  of  a  picturesque  harbour.  Tauranga, 
with  a  population  of  about  1,000,  is  situated  on  the  harbour  of  that  name  in  tne 
Bay  of  Plenty.  Coaches  run  thither  from  the  Thames,  and  from  Botorua ;  it  has 
also  constant  communication  by  steamer  with  Auckland,  and  with  Matata,  Whaka- 
tane,  and  OpotikL  From  the  fact  of  the  harbour  being  the  only  one  on  the  Eiut 
Cooat  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels  the  town  is  bound  to  be  of  irooortance  in 
the  future.  Tauranga  has  a  chemical  and  sulphuric-acid  works,  ana  a  cheese- 
factory. 

Opotiki,  the  second  town  of  importance  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  is  situated  about 
siity-five  miles  by  steamer  or  road  fix>m  Tauranga.  It  has  weekly  steam  communica- 
tion with  Auckland,  and  is  connected  with  Gisbome  by  a  bridle-track.  It  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  maize-producing  district,  and  has  rich  alluvial  lands,  from  which 
good  returns  are  obtained.  It  is  a  good  starting-point  from  which  large  blocks  of 
Crown  lands  suitable  for  pastoral  purposes  may  be  reached. 

The  Township  of  Roiorua  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  Botorua  Lake,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  172  miles  from  Auckland.  Travellers  can  reach  Rotorua  in  one  day  from 
Auckland.  It  is  the  chief  township  in  the  hot-lakes  district,  and  has  also  a  large 
area  of  fairly  good  Crowu  land  near,  adapted  for  pastoral  purposes.  Considerable 
quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained  from  the  neighbourhood. 

Crown  or  Native  Lands  available  for  Future  Settlement. 

In  the  Mangonui  County  the  Crown  possesses  25,350  acres  of  fairly  good 
forest  land,  tolerably  easy  of  access. 

In  the  Bay  of  Islands  County  there  are  only  about  25,600  acres  of  available 
Crown  land,  both  forest  and  open,  but  the  Natires  still  own  some  152,000  acres, 
eliiefly  forest  land,  except  iibout  Kaikohe,  where  it  is  open  and  rich  volosnie  land, 
most  of  it  broken,  but  fit  for  settlement. 

In  Hokianga  County  there  are  some  14'>,600  acres  of  available  Crown  land,  of 

food  quality,  nearly  all  covered  with  forest,  and  fit  for  immediate  settlement.  The 
lAtives  still  own  some  104,650  acres,  almost  all  good  land,  and  fit  for  settle- 
ment. 

In  Whangarei  County  there  are  about  40,800  acres  of  available  Crown  land, 
Dioatly  broken  and  forest-clad.  The  Natives  still  retain  some  28,850  acres  of  land, 
part  of  it  very  rich. 

In  the  Otamatea  County  the  Crown  retains  only  about  12,600  acres,  a  good  deal 
of  this  being  alluvial  swamp,  and  now  well  drained.  The  Natives  still  own  about 
20,000  acres,  but  not  much  of  it  is  fit  for  settlement. 

In  the  Kodney  and  Waitemata  Counties  about  28,700  acres  of  Crown  lands  arc 
left,  most  of  it  fit  only  for  pastoral  or  fruit-growing  purposes.  The  Natives  stiU  own 
about  14,000  acres  in  these  two  counties,  some  of  it  very  good  land. 

In  the  Manukau  County  the  Crown  owns  some  20,300  acres  of  broken  foreel 
land,  fit  for  pastoral  purposes.  The  Natives  still  own  about  15,000  acres,  a  portion 
of  which  is  fairly  good. 
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In   the  Waikmto  and   Baglan   CoaniiM  the   Croim   lands  amoaoi  fto 
55,650  aoTM,  all  fairly  good  land,  moetlj  forest,  and  easy  of  aeoeaa.      In 
Oountj  tbe  NatiTes  still  own  the  freehold  of  150.000  acres,  all  good  land. 

In  the  Coromandel,  Thames,  and  Ohinemuri  Comities  thm  are  about  3gttj5SO 
acres  of  arailable  Crown  lands,  a  gi^^at  deal  of  it  too  broken  foft  wiltlemeni ,     !■ 
last  two  counties  a  good  deal  of  the  land  is  swampj,  and  requires  draining 
Natives  still  own  97,200  acres,  much  of  which  is  very  good. 

In  Tanranga,  Whakatane,  Opotiki,  and  BoUvua  Coantaea  the  Cron 
394,800  acres,  nearly  all  forest-dad,  and  generally  broken  ;  but  in  the 
county  the  NatiTcs  retain  a  very  large  area,  the  greater  part  too 
much  cohered  with  pumice  or  volcanic  ash  to  be  fit  for  settfement. 

In  the  Kawhia  and  West  Ikupo  Counties  the  Crown  i 
Natives  large  areas  of  Tcry  good  land,  all  fit  forsetikmeut  and 
a00,000aarca  are  really  firsl-«laaB  land,  and  about  1,000,000 
all  suitable  for  pastoral  purposce,  and  acrrssible  from  the 

Tbe  Crown  bow  bokls  about  195,900  aevee  in 
are  now  beinc  surveyed  and  amde  available  for  eettlemnt — aad  lfiS,700aa«a  im 
We9t  Taupo  County.* 


THS    TAmAi^TAKI    LAND    DISIBICT. 

J.  MACKSxaxi;  Chief  Stoveyor. 

TW  Taranaki  Land  District  is  ataated  on  tbe  westaim  mil 
lalaBd  of  Sew  Hmhni^  at  about  its  widest  part,  tmd  omj  be  mii 
compact  and  CsrtSe  dietaet  of  the  cokmy,  Ber,  with  f  be  eaieptiau  of 
of  Mount  Kgmoftt,aBd  of  tbemnfesad^omittg,  wbicbabaacbabautS 
whole  of  tbe  areu — minus  what  is  taken  up  by  tbe  iifars»  atreaua 
•ttiteble  ktc  settlement,  and  eertstniy  two-thirda  of  tbe  distnet  is  g 
gvese  area  of  the  distrvrt  is  2.^90,000 


Of  mountains,  the  principal  one  is  the  heauHfiil 
district  takes  its  name,  Tmranaki.  otherwise  eaDed  Mount 
altitude  of  8^261)  ft.     This  mountain  is  the  centre  of  (fiatxibntioB 
twenty  miles  of  the  volcanic  fiirmation  known  aa  the 
canic  rocks  below   an   altitude  of  3,00U  ft. 
boulders  and  cement  crop  up  here  and  there  and 

Beyond  tbe  Tuicaoic  foimation — that  is,  frem  ahaut  ITi 
Hawer^  oo  the  south — the  oouutry  is  generally  braben,  and  tbe 
sa  papa,  a  calcareous  blue  ciay,  capped  in  many  plsrim  by  ahafiy 

The  northern  portion,  between  tbe  Ton^speratu  and  tfaie 
tain«  also  limestone,  i^reensands,  and  coal  outcrops^     At  ~ 
of  the  Mokau,  about  thirty  mdes  from  the  sea,  there  ia  an 
aggkKuerate  and  tuiiss^  Mid  a  siauUr  formation  is  found  at 
oTtbe  iiistrwi. 

hadtward  oi  thu  biue  oi.  Mount  KcoMNit  there  are  few,  if  soy. 
of  the  name.  :uthou|$b  there  are  many  raunea  varytnc  m  bsight  hatm  lJ00OlL.im 
1,500  ft.  above  sea-level,  and,  in  a  few  instances  gnrh  ae  the  Matanmtuaugis  and 
Waiaria  Kauges — tii^v  run  iip  to  :2,50O  ft. 

The  priucLpel  river  is  the  Waofcanuu  which  boundi  the  fiiliiiii  ou  tbe  east  be- 
tweeu  faumaranm  aud  Piptnki,  a  otwtanee  of  :&bout  ninety  mikm      Ifeai 
varied  fr^m  i  to  3  chains.     For  neariy  the  woo*e  '^■iT*^'irr  it  ia  ebut  in  fay  fat||b 
pilous  iuUs,  aitd  iu  many  placea  Oy  pnrpeadaiutar  walls  of  rack.     ^ 
graiid  lutd  b«autAf  uL     there  are  aumerous  repsds*  but  few  of 
to  akilf ul  cttnoetst&      Steamer»  run  regularly  frem  Wauganui  to 
of  dftvttve  mile*. 

}it9*T^  Uatnck  and  Co.  have  nwently  riimmsnmd  to  run 
*'  Wai-iti"  between  Vipiriki  aud  PuukituiMi^  some  twelve  milce  up  tbe 
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RiTer.  From  this  point  a  road  (nine  miles  in  length)  is  being  constructed  to  join 
the  Ohara  (or  Ea&t)  Road  at  a  point  about  fortj-seyen  miles  from  Stratford,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  Whangamomona  ImproTed-fietrm  Settlement,  the  settlers  in 
which  and  surrounding  blocks  wiU  thus  have  double  communication,  with  Wanganui 
on  the  one  hand  and  Stratford  on  the  other.  When  the  road  is  completed  through 
to  Auckland,  tourists  can  enjoy  a  trip  up  the  Wanganui  River  as  far  as  Ohura,  then 
back,  and  up  Tangarakau  River  across  to  Ohura  Road,  then  on  to  Auckland,  or  back 
to  Stratford,  as  they  desire.  The  dimensions  of  the  **  Wai-iti "  are  40  ft.  long  by 
8  ft.  beam,  with  a  light  draft  of  9  in.  and  passenger  capacity  for  forty,  the  amount 
of  cargo  depending  on  quantity  of  water  in  riyer  from  time  to  time.  The  time- 
table as  at  present  arranged  is  :  Leave  Putikituna  for  Pipiriki  and  Wansanui  every 
Tuesday  morning  at  10  o'clock,  and  every  Monday  leave  Pipiriki  for  Putikituna.  It 
is  probable  that  during  the  summer  this  weekly  service  may  be  increased  to  bi- 
weekly, as  the  firm  intends  making  an  effort  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  the  tourist 
traffic  for  this  route.  The  fares  at  present  are :  Putikituna  to  Pipiriki,  10s.  single, 
15s.  return ;  Putikituna  to  Wanganui,  20b.  single,  30s.  return,  and  vice  versa  f 
cargo,  508.  per  ton,  but  this  will  probably  be  reduced  as  the  channel  of  the  Tanga- 
rakau is  improved  by  snagging,  &c.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  probably  these 
rates  may  fluctuate.  The  principal  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Wanganui  on  the 
l^ranaki  side  are  the  Wliangamomona,  at  eighty-two  miles  ;  Tangarakau,  at  eighty- 
five  miles;  Ohura,  at  114  miles ;  Ongaruhe,  at  143  miles  respectively  from  the  Town 
of  Wanganui. 

The  next  river  in  size  is  the  Mokau,  bounding  the  district  on  the  north.  It  is 
navigable  for  handy  steamers  drawing  from  7  ft.  to  8  ft.  of  water  as  far  as  the  coal- 
mines, about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  for  canoes  as  far  as  Totoro,  twenty-six 
miles  further  up.  Several  outcrops  of  coal  are  found  on  its  banks,  and,  as  limestone 
is  also  present,  the  river  is  likely  to  become  an  important  waterway  of  the  district. 
The  scenery  on  either  side,  although  not  on  quite  so  grand  a  scale  as  may  be  seen  on 
the  Wanganui,  is  very  beautiful. 

The  other  large  rivers  are  the  Waitara  and  Patea.  The  former  has  its  source 
about  midway  between  the  coast  and  the  Wanganui  River,  in  an  easterly  direction 
from  Pukearuhe,  between  New  Plymouth  and  the  Mokau.  It  is  about  a  hundred 
milee  in  length,  and  runs  out  at  the  Town  of  Waitara,  some  ten  miles  north-east 
from  New  Plymouth.  There  is  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  but  steamers  of  800  tons  cai» 
enter  safely  in  calm  weather,  and,  although  there  are  numerous  rapids  on  its  course, 
it  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  about  ninety  miles. 

The  Patea  River  rises  in  Mount  Bgmont,and,  after  traversing  a  tortuous  course 
of  about  110  miles,  runs  out  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  provincial  district. 
ft  has  a  bar-harbour,  with  a  depth  of  13  ft.  to  14  ft.  at  spring-tides.  Steamers  of  from 
40  tons  to  50  tons  trade  regularly  to  the  town  of  Patea,  which  is  situated  a  mile  or 
so  north  of  the  mouth.    The  Patea  is  navigable  for  canoes  for  fifty  miles. 

Besides  these  rivers  there  are  many  smaller  ones,  and  streams  innumerable^— in 
fact,  no  district  in  the  world  could  be  better  watered  and  at  the  same  time  be  so 
secure  from  disastrous  floods.  It  is  estimated  that  between  the  Mokau  and  the  Patea 
there  are  no  fewer  than  eighty-five  named  streams  emptying  themselves  into  the 
Tasman  Sea,  fully  sixty  of  which  flow  from  Mount  Egmont. 

Excepting  the  Ngaere  Swamp,  a  block  of  open  land  near  Eltham,  3,700  acres  in 
extent,  now  partially  drained  and  recently  disposed  of  for  settlement  purposes, 
there  are  no  plains,  properly  so  called,  in  the  district,  although  the  stretch  of  very 
fertile  oountiy  lying  between  the  Waingongoro  and  Otakeho  llivers,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  25,0CK)  acres,  is  known  as  the  Wairoate  Plains.  Of  this  area  13,500 
acres  have  been  disposed  of,  and  the  remainder,  11,500  acres,  has  been  handed 
back  to  the  Natives  as  a  reserve. 

There  are  no  lakes  worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  sheet  of  water  is 
Botokare,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  Eltham  ;  it  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  six  chains.  Tliere  are  also  a  few  small  lakes  inland  frdm 
Waverley,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  district. 

The  whole  of  the  district,  with  the  exception  of  a  fringe  of  open  country  along 
the  coast  from  Pukearuhe  to  Patea,  averaging  three  miles  in  width,  and  containing 
»boat  250,000  acres,  and  some  valleys  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  district, 
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«i>out  150,000  aorM  in  «it^nt,  «m  originallj  oorered  with  hearj  forest,  hot  thi*  m 
r«|Hi)ly  diMppaftfing  under  prognm  of  •ettlement  and  erection  of  aawinilU  to  deml 
«ith  •ueU  timbar 

Thtf  Iftrger  tiinb«r  it  ehieij  rata,  rimu,  mmtai,  tawa,  kahikat.<Mi,  kobekohe,  pnka- 
t«ti,  r«»iir«»«a,  binau.  with  a  few  totar«i  tcattered  here  and  there.  Amoa^  t^ 
■iMiUler  trees  mtky  be  mentioned  the  kotnkutako  or  fuofatia,  karaka,  and  wiahoe. 

4«  refardi  the  timber  induttir,  there  are  altogether  thirtj-eight  eawmiU*, 
(he  lota)  i^uaiitilj  eut  in  1901  waa  16,710,000(1.,  ohieflj  rima  '(red-pine),  ~ 
(«rhil*-(Mne),aiid  malai  (bUirk^pine).     Most  of  these  mills  work  together  under 
tsiall^H  rule*  and  p^i^ea,  their  output  for  the  jear  being  14,000,000  «iaper€eial 
IN^e  ulhei*  work  tndep<*udentl,T«  aa^d  their  output  amounted  to  onlj  £,710g000lt. 
the  mm»  paiiMl^ 

Ak^  af^M^  ^  Td^MU»  a^vra,  aMasnring  six  miles  on  ererj  side  from  the 
34>MI^I  K;$«mmM^  waA  «kn^t\al)j  m4  apart  as  a  forest 
Kk  %^f^  \Mki>  »««««  <M^  iW  K>wirr  iJ«>pe»  of  F^makai 
»/fW  v^N^  «W  l>MMa  ]U«^«^  mak  a^  a  l«.4al  of  ab&at  79  000 

h^.Nak>if«tt»     J^l  a>viai  i>.7v«  v&^u«a>  «^^^t  tftxr  nuni  u  t^ 

4^"^  «A  i**'^*^  i^n^  a  W^  «¥.!#»  -n  fkt**  fibtf*  t»  je«r 

»,..   ,ii7^4»,4W*   /c  StXX'*k^  v«  *ai*  3ur«:tee«i  4ane  rf  i&w 

*4^^u*i\,^  '»f»**?ft.  "Tvoi,  \*^  yi>tiitm&il  i«  tow  ^unrtaoa 

'«*.;tM  <«k:i  >»  iTkXnit  /*ttc.  uto.  ulitf  ^waratmn^  3w«  rgiiiiin.     Hhm 

'•  *v  **.*>ucu  «>  "w^nu*^  ki   xkv  *»»u  ^    ut»    itm»e,  *uu  '-wo  jwM  »ac  ':aw 
..ui.ucu    Uiii^-   uvd    itiutt^-.^MUt    (1  'tM    Mtitro.      ^HtoBa  Jwfv  rune  vtw 

'<UAr    j^u  *«\Ai.     ^lotrm*    e^rias   -^^    »a*    ^t^'^i     jaaitkiMMum^  'itu    lauv.   jr 

^  ^•fci      -«^.v      -:»,■*.  Uv**  id  it      C      u»     K    'I'M,    '  Ow     •«  VMi 
. -.^  *    -^n^t^ij^     0*:     k      <«u~wi      *      e^M"    MAteAt»;     war    *tXm4 

">  ^'     <•»     ^  *v<  «.!.*        ..Vu'^ui,^      (^i««/%f«^    ^.i     «tt4e*4     k4«0 

-  ''^  *-  ^'    «*«■    4^  .  ,  «.  :    v>«.>4.    k.««fi»  %  -^^^A**  -^ifti*    tL  '  tm  .wttiBt^^M..i 
•   .^    •'■<■**     >.    -vfc  •    *#     .*,«Mi/.>^        rti    --•  "riipr    ^   •t^nii  •ii>  jr  TTi 

^  '"si    '^^  -  ^^   cH. u     »i:v,  ^**  •'tvy*uw*'S  '"i-ia.  ntta  to* 
■  v 


•  ^    -     .»;    .  .  I  '^*^.      ,  'swi**.  .a. '»  j«  .  ]*    " — "*Tttn-     ' 

,  I     s..    ;■.:    \.       i>u.t^»^       i«   v^a*.  I  <ari  i.t  J  1»f»   ««r»  i9MI« 

t  '     •'>»'•»     •*    ''•»    111    I 


-    '•  <  '  t^    •'■»'    k4..wv*  i    ^,*,   Xjiw.      4      i«    ^w^u«tf»*^  -* 
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Kelson  DistricU  of  the  Middle  Island.  In  fine  weather,  when  the  snow  is  off,  the 
mountain  can  he  ascended  without  risk.  A  considerable  sum  has  been  expended  in 
im proving  the  accommodation  at  the  house  daring  the  past  season. 

The  mountain  can  also  easily  be  ascended  from  Stratford  side,  the  return  journey 
ocoapying  about  thirteen  hours,  including  stoppages.  Tourists  can  ride  oyer  the 
first  eleven  miles  to  the  Pembroke  Road  Mountam^house  (three  rooms)  above  the 
bush-line,  altitude  3,720  (t. :  time  occupied,  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  A  new 
two- roomed  cottage  has  been  erected,  and  was  in  use  last  season.  Here  the  horses 
are  left,  and  the  remaining  climb  has  to  be  done  on  foot :  time  required  for  fair 
walker,  a  good  three  hours,  although,  coming  down,  the  distance  can  be  done  in 
two  hours.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  visited  the  mountain  by  this  rout^e 
during  the  season.  Qood  hotel-accommodation,  guide,  and  horses  can  be  obtained 
in  Stratford.  Provisions  are  kept  on  reasonable  terms  by  the  caretaker  at  the 
house.  The  return  trip  can  be  varied  by  visiting  Dawson's  Falls  and  Eendle's 
Cascade,  or  by  a  run  across  to  the  Egmont  Mountain-house.  Those  who  do  not 
care  to  attempt  the  summit  will  be  an  ply  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of  the  ride  through 
the  forest,  and  by  tlie  magnificent  views  to  be  obtained  from  the  house.  The  houses 
have  sleeping-accommodation  for  about  thirty  persons. 

Another  route  now  coming  into  favour  is  from  Hawera  or  Bltham  vid  Manaia 
or  Kaponga  and  Dawson's  Falls.  At  the  latter  place  a  comfortable  shelter-house, 
capable  of  accommodating  over  forty  people,  has  recently  been  erected,  and  is 
known  as  the  Falls  Mountain-house  (altitude,  2,990  ft.).  This  house,  which  is  close 
to  the  Falls  (65  ft.),  is  within  an  easy  two  hours'  ride  of  Kaponga.  During  the  season 
the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  aiid  food,  horse-feed,  and  paddocking  can  be 
obtained.  There  were  1,008  visitors  to  Falls  and  mountain  by  this  route  during  the 
season.  A  comfortable  three-r<>omed  cottage  has  been  erected  in  connection  with 
thia  house.  Water  is  obtained  from  the  adjoining  creek  by  means  of  a  ram.  From 
the  house  to  summit  of  Mount  Egmont  occupies  from  four  to  six  hours'  climbing  at 
a  moderate  pace,  the  time  being  in  accordance  with  strength  and  composition  of 
party.  From  the  top  the  tourist  can,  instead  of  returning  by  same  route,  drop  down 
to  the  mountain-house  on  the  north  or  New  Plymouth  side  of,  and  3,000  ft.  up,  the 
mountain.  Tbe  walk  would  not  occupy  over  two  hours,  easy  walking,  or  he  could 
go  out  vid  Stratford. 

Since  last  season  a  track  has  been  partly  made  from  the  western  side  of  the- 
mountain,  enabling  100  tourists  to  ascend  via  Rahotu ;  but  the  want  of  an  accom- 
modation-house has  somewhat  interfered  with  traffic — a  fault  which,  it  is  hoped,, 
with  Gk)vemment  assistance  may  be  remedied  shortly. 

SoiU. 

The  volcanic  soil,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  already  described,  variea 
a  good  deal  in  quality.  The  best  is  believed  to  he  on  the  south  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, between  Stratford,  Hawera,  and  Opunake,  but  not  less  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  forest-reserve  boundary.  It  is  thought  that  the  country  now  being 
opened  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  volcanic  deposit — that  is,  the  papa  and  limestone 
formation — will,  from  the  presence  of  lime,  be  much  richer  and  more  lasting  as 
pasture-land  than  that  around  the  mountain.  The  carrying-capacity  of  the  land 
is,  on  an  average,  two  and  a  half  to  three  sheep  to  the  acre. 

Dairying,  Grazing,  and  Agriculture, 

Taranaki  is  essentially  a  grazini?  and  dairying  district,  its  chief  products  being 
batter  and  cheese. 

There  are  101  dairy  factories  and  65  skimming  stations  scattered  over  the  dis- 
trict. Of  these  factories,  80  produce  butter  only,  19  butter  and  cheese  combined^ 
while  2  produce  cheese  only.  Seventy-eight  factories  and  creameries  are  owned  by 
proprietory  companies,  while  88  are  run  on  co-operative  principles.  There  are  also 
in  this  district  16  registered  packing-houses  for  milled  butter,  214  registered  private 
dairies  for  butter-making,  and  2  for  cheese  only,  besides  many  small  plants  run  on 
individual  farms  of  which  no  record  is  obtainable. 

In  September,  1896,  a  new  work  in  connection  with  the  dairying  and  meat 
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induBtries  was  started  in  the  shape  of  the  Taranaki  Freezing  Works.  Thej  are 
situated  at  Moturoa,  near  the  breakwater,  and  close  alon^ide  the  railwaj-Une. 
Sabetantial  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  a  railway  siding  laid  down.  The 
machinerj  consists  of  a  "  Faiman  *'  compound  surface-condensing  engine  of  forty 
indicated  horse-power,  driving  a  *'Li?ide"  compressor,  capable  of  freesing  400 
sheep  per  diem :  although  up  to  the  present  time  the  oompanj  lias  oonfioad  its 
attention  wholly  to  the  freezing  of  dairj  produce.  During  the  year  1901  the  cNit- 
put  from  the  works  has  been — Butter,  188,531  packages,  weighing  4,588  tons  5  cwt. 
561b.  net;  cheese,  21,624  packages,  net  weight  1,351  tons  10 cwt.  During  tbe 
hot  season  the  factories  and  railwaj-Tans  carrying  butter  have  been  supplied  with 
ice  from  the  works  at  a  nominal  cost. 

At  the  Taranaki  Bacon  Factory,  Fitzroy,  substaulial  buildings  have  been  erected 
and  a  6-horse-power  **Li?ide'*  machine  fitted  up,  and  the  owner,  Mr.  Drake,  has  the 
works  in  full  swing.  The  pigs  are  purchased  from  the  farmers  in  the  district  und 
delirered  at  the  styes  in  connection  with  the  factory,  where  they  are  topped  off  with 
corn-feeding  for  fourteen  days  before  being  slaughtered.  The  number  of  pigs  |Mit 
through  during  past  season  was  3,651 ;  price,  about  3|d.  per  lb.  dead  weight.  The 
hams  and  bacon  exhibited  by  this  factory  have  always  taken  first-class  honours  in 
the  Tarious  agricultural  shows.  An  industry  like  this  cannot  but  proye  of  great 
assifftance  to  settlers  in  the  district,  and  should  receife  their  most  cordial  support. 

There  are  in  the  Taranaki  District  18,821  horses,  224,970  cattle,  564,392 
sheep,  and  20,294  swine.     These  figures  include  all  kinds  and  ages. 

Agriculture  has  not  hitherto  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  thia  district. 
Tlie  total  area  under  corn-crops  and  cut  for  threshing  during  season  1901-1902  was 
5,890  acres ;  com-  and  grass-crops  cut  for  hay,  chafl^  or  ensilage,  10,972  acres ;  oom- 
and  green-crops  for  feeding  to,  or  down  with,  stock,  897  acres ;  sown  graases  and 
clovers  for  feeding  down,  748,951  acres ;  sown  graases  for  seed,  2,379  acres ;  pota- 
toes, 1,647  ncres ;  beet,  14  acres :  turnips,  7,529  acres ;  mangolds,  5t$7  acrea  ;  nqie, 
2,009  acres  ;  carrots,  418  acres  ;  other  crops,  34  acres  $  total  area  under  erope  of  all 
kinds,  including  gardens,  orchards,  vineyards,  783,176  acres.  Plantationa,  1,292 
acres ;  fallow,  460  acres. 

The  average  yield  of  different  grain-crops  in  bushels  per  acre  for  aeaaon  of 
1901-1902  was :  Wheat,  330  ;  oato,  35*0 ;  barley,  40*0. 

The  onlv  mining  going  on  at  present  is  at  the  Mokau  Coal-mines,  whi<^  are 
situated  on  the  Mokau  River,  about  twentv-three  miles  from  the  sea,  the  river  being 
navigable  right  up  to  the  mines  for  vessels  of  7  ft.  6  in.  draught.  The  coal  ia  tbe 
best  class  of  pitch-brown,  and  is  excellent  for  household  and  steam  porpotes. 
Bight  distinct  seams  are  already  known,  varying  in  thickness  from  2|  ft.  to  8 1  ft. 
The  latter,  the  one  now  being  worked  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  is  the  middle  one  of  the 
series,  and  has  a  horizontal  band  of  slate  in  it  varying  in  thioknees  from  3  in.  to 
10  in.  The  entrance  to  t  he  drive  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  river,  and  runs  some 
•80  chains  into  the  hill  on  a  very  easy  upward  grade.  The  roof  is  hard,  and  tbe 
mine  thoroughly  dry  and  well  ventilated.  Owing  to  want  of  shipping  the  output 
for  past  year  was  only  3,513  tons. 

The  property,  comprising  12,414  acres,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Taranaki 
■Collieries  Company,  of  Sydney,  but  the  mine  is  leased  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  who  has  been 
working  it  for  the  past  four  years.  A  double  tramway  has  been  laid  down  thitm^ 
the  mine,  and  100  new  skips  put  on  the  road  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  output. 
The  company  have  already  two  steamers  in  the  trade,  and  one  in  coarse  of  eireotion. 

Ironsand  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  seashore  from  Mokau  to  P^tca,  a 
distance  of  180  miles.  It  produces,  when  smelted,  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  of  iron  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  first  attempt  to  smelt  this  sand  was  made  in  1848,  and 
-several  trials  have  been  made  since,  but  the  heavy  cost  of  production  and  the  absenes 
of  capital  and  modem  appliances  have,  so  far,  retarded  the  industry.  Stioiic 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  remedy  thu  by  the  introduction  of  outside  ffapitaf 
j^nd  it  is  hoped  these  will  shortly  be  successful. 
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Climate. 

The  climate  of  Taranaki  is  remarkablj  healthj,  without  any  extremes  of 
temperature.  Below  is  gireu  a  table  of  mean,  maximum,  and  minimum  tempera- 
tnree  in  shade  for  each  month  of  the  jear  ending  December,  1901 : — 

Jan.    Feb.  Bfar.  April,  liay.  Jane.  July.  Aug.  Sept.   Oct.  Not.   Dec. 

Mean    temperature    66         65       68*5    62        61       61        66-6    55       99       61-5     63       63*5 
Extreme  maximum 

temperature       ...    84         818087        8884        848486        919288 
Extreme   minimum 

temperature        ...    42         47       4539        3432        303137        323640 
Number  of  days  on 

which  rain  fell  ...    18         17       21        15        25       23        26       19       20        17       19       25 
Total    rainfall    per 

month  in    inches 

and  decimals       ...    3*740  4*550  2*840  3*510  3*415  7*440  8.300   3-820   4*850  3*930  3*350  8*606 
Mean       barometric 

reading     for     the 

month      29-99  30*11   30*10  30*21   3016    30*21    2984   30-21  30*25  30*24  30*15  29*86 

The  mean  barometric  reading  was  30*111  in.  for  the  year.  Total  rainfall, 
58.440  in.  on  245  days,  the  maximum  fall  being  3*480  in.  on  19th  December.  The 
rainfall  yariea  considerably,  as,  for  instance,  at  Norfolk  Road,  three  miles  south  of 
Inglewood,  the  rainfall  for  the  year  1901  was  97'39  in.  on  209  days ;  the  maximum 
£all  was  5*87  in.  on  19th  December.  The  average  rain&U  at  New  Plymouth  during 
the  past  eight  years  was  62*955  in.,  and  at  Norfolk  Road  for  same  period  101*41  in. 

Chief  Towns. 

The  principal  town  of  the  district  is  New  Plymouth  (population  about  4,405), 
situate  on  the  seashore,  about  two  miles  from  and  to  the  north-east  of  the 
picturesque  rocky  islets  known  as  the  Sugar  Loaves.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
town  is  yery  attractive,  and  it  abounds  in  neatly-kept  gardens.  The  Recreation 
Grounds,  from  which  a  good  view  of  Mount  figment  is  obtained,  form  a  favourite 
resort. 

New  Plymouth  is  252  miles  by  rail  from  Wellington,  the  railway  running  in  a 
northerly  direction  through  the  district  from  Patea  to  Sentry  Hill,  where  it  turns  at 
right-angles  westward  for  eight  miles  to  New  Plymouth.  From  Sentry  Hill  there 
is  a  branch  line  to  Waitara,  four  miles  distant. 

The  Port  of  New  Plymouth  is  situated  at  the  Sugar  Loaves,  two  miles  from  the 
town.  Protection  for  shipping  is  afforded  by  a  concrete  mole  or  breakwater  run- 
ning in  a  north-east  direction  for  a  distance  of  1,900  ft.  Under  the  lee  of  this  there 
is  wharf -accommodation  provided  for  the  coastal  trade.  Steamers  of  1,000  tons  can 
be  berthed  here  in  almost  all  weathers.  The  wharf  is  connected  with  New  Ply- 
mouth by  both  rad  and  road.  The  breakwater  was  built  at  a  cost  of  £200,000, 
borrowed  under  security  of  one-fourth  of  the  land  revenue  of  the  Provincial  District 
of  Taranaki,  and  the  right  to  levy  a  rate  over  certain  lands.  The  present  rate  levied 
is  id.  in  the  pound  on  the  capital  value.  The  principal  over-sea  exports  from 
breakwater  for  the  year  (exclusive  of  all  coastal  trade)  were :  Bacon  and  hams, 
513  owt.,  value  £1,512;  butter,  87,434  cwt.,  value  £373,790;  cheese,  2f{,103cwt., 
▼alue  £55,603;  fungus,  1,552  cwt,  value  £2,863;  leather,  190  cwt.,  value  £808; 
grass  seeds,  100  cwt.,  value  £147;  tallow,  219  tons,  value,  £4,196;  total  value, 
£505,374.  Imports  (oversea) :  value,  £73,631.  Customs  duties  for  the  year, 
£22,605.  During  the  year  625  steamers  entered  and  left  the  port:  tonnage, 
235,561,  with  crews  numbering  12,197.  The  number  of  passengers  to  and  from 
the  breakwater  by  sea,  22,947,  being  5,813  more  than  preceding  year. 

Manufactures  in  New  Plymouth  are  represented  by  a  sash-and-door,  a  boot, 
butter-keg,  and  three  coach  factories,  a  brewery,  a  cordial,  and  also  a  patent-stopper 
Uetarj,  a  flour-mill,  tannery,  fellmongery,  bone-mill,  and  iron-foundry,  i^th 
freezins-works  and  bacon-factory  in  the  suburbs.  The  town  has  both  water  and 
gas  laid  on. 

Hawera,  the  next  largest  town,  is  situate  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Waimate 
Plains.  The  population  is  2,131,  and  the  town  is  lit  with  gas.  The  Wellington- 
New  Plymouth  Railway  runs  close  to  it,  the  distance  by  rail  from  New  Plymouth 
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htia^  abofrt  fortj-«i^rt  hhImw     Hawvra  m  warromBded  by  a  fiiit  ifi  6majm^  w4 
gnsin^  eoojurj,  cftpable  of  nrrjimi  a  wry  Ivifc^  popvbtxm.     On  Ist  ~ 

kObB^  and  cmwiag  in  Hawcva. 

The  Tovn  of  fttem  i»  fit«atcd  on  tiia  coMt,  at  tbe 

iBe  diitnct,  aad  haa  a  popaklioa  of  691.     Tbere  is  a  tpieodid 
Qdaad,  with  a  hur^  area  of  land  jet  to  be  opened  np.     The  pnacipal 
tW  boilxng-doim  and  eamnn^  of  meat,  aad  the  Western  ^Kkin^  aad  Cmwu»iw*^  Coai- 
paay  dvrmg  the  past  stasos  sknghUied  3^006  sheep,  mwetmpag  61  ih.  earh*  ^id 
l^OSS  head  al  eattk,  aTeragine  7401b.  cat^  the  oatpot  btkntf  4,009  eases  of  timiad 
■Matsy  210  easks  of  tallow,  230  toos  maaore,  100  gaOoBs  neafrfoot  efl.  75.911  Ih 
of  frozen   mvttoor  3^006  »hr sfwHas,,  1,023  bide».    There  is  also  a  dsirj  fisctary, 
which  has  two  braach  creavneries  hi  the  euuntrv.     A  bacsB-fiKfiory  haa  aiaa  heea 
established.     Exports  fior  1901  were :  WooL  C,438  bales ;  fmfeasv  803  hap;  taDow. 
S4&  ca^u;    pelts.  172  easks ;  loose  hides.  5,563;  eortu  200  sacks;    theiwe>  lj08 
cases;  hotter^  10,314eases;  tlsz»  111  bales;  meat^  S^IS  eases ;  cattle.  63;  siseepi. 
245  ;   bonedust,  943  tons ;  sondries,  583  padbnees ;  bacon,  7  eases ;  evptses^  14^20 ; 
pigs  feet,   40  bags;    tnoshtpfnent,  161   tens.     Imports:    Ordinarr,   7j084 
eoals,  1337  tons.     WhaHhm  amooBted  to  £1,553,  daaiptnf  diMS  £406^  torn 
does  £318.     The  mxmber  of  steamers  in  snl  ont  wrrs  163.     The  brbow 
hss  an  op-to-date  wool'dnrnptng  press  and  hrdraoife  pumpa.     The  width 
Ae  east  and  west  pier-hcads  is  260ft. ;  width  of  chaaaei  aho«t  180ft., 
aarrowtng  to  100  ft.  as  the  beacons  are  approached.    The  pilot  rsparts  the  dapfth  of 
water  at  not  lass  than  12ft.  at  high-water  spnagSy  and  9ft.  at 
with  a  strai^iit  chanweu 

Stratford,  a  ii  otn  pars ti  rely  jmmg  town,  lies  ahont  nudwaj 

Sew  FIjHMmih.     It  has  sirsady  a  popnhitaon  of  about  2,i^7,  and  is 

The  hei^lit  ahore  mm  larel  is  1,000  ft.,  aad  the  dimate  is 

oraist.    The  main  road  to  AoekhMd— known  as  the  Stntford-Ongarahe 

Bead) — starts  here.    It  haa  bean  formed  as  a  cart-read  far  Mtj-tir 

bridle-niad  to  sfxfcy-one  miles.     If  Ae  work  is  continaed  enaeyiioJly, 

with  Anckland  should  be  opened  np  in  abont  thtee  jears'  t»e.     A 

has  been  made  with  the  eonstmetion  of  the  railwaj  line  betweeu  8tiatfijrd  aad 

AoeUand  etd  Kawakawa,  and  the  works  are  being  poshed  on  rigur nasty,  the  fine 

being  practically  completed  as  far  as  Toka.     A  bacott-fiwtarj  has  bees  started  at 

9tratford   under  rery  faroorable  eireumstaaces,  and  is  likelj  to  prove  a  piri>lie 

benefit,  and  also  a  financial  sqceeos  to  the  proprietary  eompany.    The  works  are 

on  a  fur  scale  snd   np   to  dare.     The  machinery  is  driven  by  a  30^hor»e  power 

Tictor  turbine,  the  power  being  obtained  from  the  Fataa  Keer  thiungh  a  taaacl 

866  ft.  longy  out  across  a  bend  in  the  rirer.     The  refrigerating  engine  is  a  S4oa 

British    Linde,  while   hot  water  is  sopplied   firam  a  high-piissam   boilar  m  wm 

adjoining  building.     The  ehilling^ehamber  holds  abont  120  eanaKs  (or  one  day's 

killine)  ;  here  they  remain  overnight,  aad  are  then  psssed  on  to  the  enriag^raoai.  a 

spacious  compartment  o(  iiO  ft.  by  26  ft.,  capable  of  holding  1,000  earsaaas;  froas 

here  tbey  pass  to  the  drying-roouj,  of  same  size  and  capacity,  on  the  upper  story. 

A  brick  smoke-house,  capable  of  dealing  with  600  pieces  at  a  time,  has  also  been 

erected.     The  piggeries  and  slaughter-house  are  about  a  mfle  firom  the  wov%a«  aad 

are  connected   b?  tramway ;   the  former  consists  of  twenty  compartaMots  holding 

ten  pigs  each,  and  are  conTcniently  arranged  for  feeding;  Ae.,  the  oatpat  during  the 

past  season  beini;  3,148  pigs — arerage  weight  145  lbs.  ;   areiage  price,  ^d.  per  lb. 

On  the  Eltham-Opnnake  Boad  another  factory,  called  the  ^  Pioneer  Bseon  Factory,** 

was  started  by   Mr.  Buchanan   in  1807,  putting  through   Iwit  year  2:,330  pigs — 

arera^  weight,  1381b. ;  price  given,  about  3fd.  per  lb. 

Waitara,  a  seaport  town  of  765  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  ivvar  of  the 
same  name,  a  mile  up  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten  miles  north  sast  fraei  Bew 
Plymouth.  The  Mount  Bgmont  Freesing-works  hare  passsd  into  the  haada  of  a 
new  company,  styled  the  **  Waitara  Freesing  and  Cool  Storage  Company,  LtBrited.** 
who  hare  rebuilt  and  greatly  enlarged  the  works,  the  storage  eapaoity  now  being 
for    25,'  ~^t  of   mutton,   together  with   fire  firsesing  roams,  iiapahia  rt 

hangir  cs,  also  a  beet- chilling  room  and  a  mntton-ehiUiB^ 
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ProTitioii  it  made  at  the  slaughterboose  for  accommodation  of  fourteen  mutton 
and  three  beef  butchers.  The  freezing- plant  is  a  60- ton  Hercules,  and  is  guaranteed 
to  freeze  1,500  sheep  per  day.  The  boiling- down  and  tallow  department  is  most 
complete  and  up  to-date,  and  a  large  manure  plant  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 
The  works  are  fitted  throughout  with  electric  light.  The  following  produce  was 
dealt  with  during  the  year :  10,552  quarters  of  beef,  weight  1,969,341  lb ;  9,86S 
carcases  of  mutton,  weight  596,6951b. ;  6,613  carcases  of  lamb,  weight  281,1841b. ; 
10,245  legs  and  shoulders,  weight  76,6801b.  All  produce  is  conyeyed  on  board 
the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Company's  ocean-going  steamers  (which  anchor  in 
Waitara  roadstead)  in  specially  constructed  and  insulated  bags.  These  works  are 
gazetted  as  Government  grading  and  cool  stores,  which  is  a  great  convenience  for 
outside  dairy  factories,  as  it  avoids  risk  of  injury  to  their  produce  after  it  has  been 
graded.  The  exports  from  the  port  for  the  year  1901  were :  Wool,  3,746  bales ; 
grain,  51  tons;  grass-seed,  1,341  sacks;  hid<>s,  2,108;  skins,  45  bundles ;  timber, 
23,851  super,  feet ;  flour,  44|  tons  ;  potatoes,  772  sacks ,  horns,  9  bales ;  tallow,  573 
casks ;  pelts,  84  casks  ;  cattle,  267  head  ;  horses,  15 1  sheep,  323  ;  leather,  26  bales ; 
frozen  meat,  1,306  tons  ;  butter,  85  boxes ;  fungus,  26  bales ;  general  cargo,  560}  tons. 
Total  tonnage  of  exports  for  year  was  3,783  tons.  Imports  for  same  period  were : 
Grain,  125  tons ;  wheat,  122  sacks ;  manure,  136i  ^-ons ;  lime,  74  tons ;  timber, 
279,522  super,  feet ;  coal,  4,125  tons ;  wool,  285  bsles ;  fungus,  67  bales ;  hides, 
25^ ;  skins,  12  bundles ;  flour,  697  tons ;  horses,  10 ;  sheep,  260 ;  posts,  648 ; 
butter,  241  boxes  ;  pigs,  61 ;  general  cargo,  3,907  tons.  Total  tonnage  of  imports, 
9,763  tons  ;  making  in  all  a  gross  total  of  13,546  tons  of  cargo  handled  at  the  port 
during  the  year.  186  steamers  and  sailing  Tessels,  gross  tonnage  45,731,  entered 
and  cleared  during  the  year,  the  crews  numbering  2,044.  Besides  these  nine  large 
ocean-going  steamers  anchored  in  the  roadstead,  and  took  in  cargo^for  London. 

-'^AClnglewood,  situated  on  the  railway-line,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  New  Ply- 
mouth, is  a  flourishing  little  town  of  some  719  inhabitants,  rapidly  coming  to 
the  front.  Last  season  a  bacon-factory  was  started,  and  during  the  year 
has  put  through  3,330  pigs;  average  dead  weight,  1381b.;  price  giren,  3^. 
per  lb.  The  factory  is  worked  by  a  24  in.  turbine,  the  water  being  conveyed  in  a 
race  10  chains  long.  It  is  provided  with  a  four-horse- power  tubular  boiler,  a  Lard 
jacket,  and  Califomian  pump.  There  is  also  a  size  "  D "  ammonia  refrigerating 
machine. 

Eltham,  a  rising  borough  of  800  inhabitants,  is  making  very  rapid  progress.  Last 
season  a  bacon-factory  was  started  there,  and  during  the  year  put  through  2,276 
pigs,  average  dead  weight,  138  lb. ;  average  price,  3}d.  per  lb.  The  value  of  butter 
sent  from  the  railway-station,  the  output  from  five  factories,  was  £164,000. 

Opunake,  a  seaport  town  of  some  466  inhabitants,  was  visited  during  the  year  by 
48  steamers.  Imports,  782  tons  ;  exports,  210  tons ;  but  more  than  half  the  trade 
of  the  district  does  not  come  or  go  through  the  port ;  in  fact,  the  goods  carried  by 
road  are  on  the  increase. 

The  only  other  towns  of  importance  are  Manaia,  population,  447 ;  and  Nor- 
manby,  population,  370. 

Beads  ami  RaiUooffs, 

The  chief  means  of  communication  is  the  railway  from  Wellington,  which 
traverses  the  district  between  Patea  and  New  Plymouth — a  distance  of  sixty-six 
miles.  Through  trains  run  every  day.  except  Sunday,  between  New  Plymouth  and 
Wellington,  and  vice  versa ^  a  distance  of  252  miles.  The  Main  North  Road  runs 
from  l^w  Plymouth,  passing  through  the  Towns  of  Waitara  and  Urenui ;  and  is 
formed  as  a  cart-road  to  Mokau,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  district.  All  the 
streams  are  bridged  with  the  exception  of  the  Tongaporutu  Biver  (the  contract  for 
a  bridge  over  which  has,  however,  now  been  let),  and  the  Mokau  Biver,  on  which  is 
»  good  ferry.  From  Mokau  there  is  a  dray -road  right  through  to  Te  Kuiti, 
on  the  Auckland  railway  system.  About  midway  between  New  Plymouth  and 
Waitara  on  the  above  road  the  Mountain  Boad  diverges  and  runs  almost  due  south, 
and  chiefly  along  the  railway,  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  connecting  with  the  Maiu 
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Sooth  Sottd  at  the  Town  of  Hftweia.    This  U  st  lovsent  the  prinopal  road  ia 
dietiiet,  tapping,  as  it  doee,  large  nomben  of  district  roads,  and  paMii 
the  Towns  of  Inglewood«  Kidharst,  Stratford,  Eltham,  Noraianby,  and  Hai 

The  Ohora  Boad  branches  from  the  Mountaio  Boad  at  Stratford.  It  is 
and  open  (or  traffic  as  a  dray-road  for  fifty-six  miles  frt>m  Stratford  and  for 
traffic  to  sixty-one  miles.  A  coach  mns  in  siunmer  time  every  Tuesday  and  Friday 
(returning  on  following  days)  between  Stratlbrd  and  Whangamomoon  Village,  » 
distance  of  forty-one  miles,  fare,  12s.  6d.  each  wsy ;  and  the  road  is  now  bebig 
extended  into  the  interior  so  as  eTentoally  to  connect  with  AnrHand,  and  will 
open  up  a  large  area  of  fertile  country. 

The  Main  Sooth  Boad  from  New  Plymooth  foDows  the  trend  of  the  eoMt  to 
the  sooth,  and  was  at  one  time  the  coa^-road  to  Wellington.  It  patsM  thxoogh 
the  YiUages  of  Omata,  Oakora,  Okato,  Baboto,  Otakeho,  Manutahl  Sooth,  and 
Eakaramea,  and  the  Towns  of  Oponake,  Msnaia,  Hawera,  and  Patea. 

The  Junction  Boad  rons  sooth-cast  from  New  Plymouth,  and  craesei  theKosn- 
tain  Boad  and  railway  at  Inglewood,  thirteen  miles  out ;  it  is  metalled  for  thirty-five 
mOes,  farmed  as  a  dny-road  to  forty-foor  miles,  thence  as  a  bridle-road  to  forty-five 
miles  and  three-qoarters»  where  it  connects  with  the  Obora  Boad  at  a  diwtancie  of 
thir^  miles  from  Stratlbrd.  This  road  crosses  a  non&ber  of  district  roads ;  heBcr 
ttaaame. 

The  Oponake  Boad  runs  from  Stratford  to  Oponake,  twenty-six  miles,  skirtinf 
the  soothem  base  of  Moont  Ermoot.  It  is  fonned  and  metalled  lor  twelve  miki 
from  Stiatibrd ;  the  remainder  u  open  for  hone-traffic  only.  Vehieolar  traffic  toms 
down  the  Manaia  Boad  to  Kaponga,  thence  along  the  Eltham-Oponake  Boad  to  the 
latter  place.    This  roote  is  metalled  throughoot. 

The  Kltham  Boad  rons  from  Eltham  to  Oponake,  twenty-five  milas,  eotmeeting 
with  the  Oponake  Boad  at  Puneho,  seven  miles  from  Opunake.  This  is  fimnad 
and  metalled  throoghout. 

The  other  main  roads  in  coarse  of  eonstroction  are  the  Bawhitiroo  Boad, 
leaving  the  Moontain  Boad  near  Bltham  ;  the  Otaraoa,  lioki,  and  Okoke  Beads. 

CVows  Lmmdt  mp&Hmbh  Jbr  SgtiUmtmi, 

In  this  district  there  are  567,430  acres  of  Crown  lands  available  for  aettlemeot, 
and  in  addition  239,600  acres  of  Native  lands  still  ondealt  with,  anl  exdoaiTe  of 
Native  reserves. 

Of  the  above,  about  150,000  acres  are  open  vaDeys  and  hills  in  the  north  sort 
comer  of  the  district ;  a  good  deal  of  it  more  or  less  pomice-land,  bot  still  soitahle 
for  erasing.  From  the  r«»st  may  be  subtracted  perbftps  10,000  acres  for  area  abaorbfd 
by  nvers,  gorges,  &o.,  and  there  remain  6i7,03O  aeres  of  forest-land  yet  to  be  daah 
with.  Of  thu  area  perhaps  50,000  acres,  made  op  of  strips  of  flats  and  tenaoes, 
may  be  soitahle  for  agricoltore;  while  the  balance — 597,030  aeres — ^will  bo  good 
pastoral  land.  A  goide,  giving  particolars  of  any  Crown  lands  open  for  seiectaoa, 
will  be  supplied  free  to  any  one  applying  posonally  or  by  lecttr  to  the  Lands  and 
Sorvey  Department,  New  Plymouth. 

It  may  be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  every  sign  of  genoine  prosperity 
throoKhoot  the  district,  which  has  advanced  rapidly  doring  the  last  few  years,  aad 
will  no  doobt  continoe  to  do  so. 


THE   HAWEE'S  BAY  LAND  BISTBICT. 

E.  C.  Gold  Skith,  Chief  Surveyor. 

The  Land  District  of  Hawke's  Bay  comprises  that  portioo  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  North  Island  from  Cape  Tumagain,  in  latitode  4Cr  SO',  northwards  to  Lottin 
Point,  about  thirty  miles  beyond  thw  East  Cape,  and  contains  the  Waiapn,  Gook, 
Wairoa,  Hawke's  Bay,  Waipawa,  and  Pataogata  Coontiea. 
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It  has  s  seaboard  of  300  miles,  with  an  average  depth  from  the  coast  of  forty- 
fire  miles,  and  embraces  an  area  of  6,068,000  acres.  Its  western  limit  is  defined  by 
the  Ruahine,  Kaweka,  Ahimanawa,  Baukumara,  and  other  high  ranges  that  form 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  flowing  through  it  to  the  sea,  and  those  that  run 
to  the  west  coast  and  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 

Fhyncal  FeatureM. 

The  Bnahine  Bange  extends  northwards  for  about  sixty  miles  from  the  liana- 
watu  Gorge  as  far  as  the  valley  of  the  Ngaruroro  Birer.  Its  altitude  varies  from 
3,000  ft.  to  6,000  ft.,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  its  summit  is  snow -clad  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Eaweka,  a  shorter  range,  divided  from  the  Buahine  by  the  Ngaruroro 
River,  attains  an  altitude  of  5,650  ft.,  is  very  rugged  and  steep,  and  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  landscape  in  winter,  covered  as  it  then  is  with  snow. 

From  these  two  ranges,  which  faU  very  abruptly  on  the  Hawke's  Bay  side, 
the  land  slopes  gradually  to  the  sea,  forming  in  some  parts  flne  rolling  hills — the 
essence  of  a  sheep-country — in  others  extensive  plains,  with  comparatively  little 
poor  soil. 

Northwards  from  the  Eaweka  there  is  a  series  of  forest>clad  ranees  of  varying 
height,  stretching  away  in  the  direction  of  the  East  Cape.  Hikurangi,  the 
highest  point,  is  a  bold  peak  with  an  elevation  of  5,606  ft.,  rising  so  abruptly  on 
all  sides  that  the  ascent  can  be  made  only  at  one  point,  and  that  with  difficulty. 

The  only  lake  in  the  district  of  any  extent  is  Waikaremoana,  so  famous  for  its 
magnificent  scenery.  It  lies  about  thirty-five  miles  inland  of  the  Wairoa  (Clyde), 
and  is  eleven  miles  in  length,  with  a  br^ulth  at  the  widest  part  of  about  eight  miles, 
ll'estled  among  precipitous  mountain-ranges,  wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
•namerous  bavs  and  inlets,  it  has  a  natural  beauty  hardly  to  be  surpassed. 

From  Wairoa  there  is  a  formed  road  to  the  lake,  and  twenty-five  miles  round 
it,  as  far  as  the  Oporuahine  Biver. 

The  principal  plains  are  :  (1.)  The  Buataniwha,  some  fifty  miles  south  of 
Napier.  This  is  120  square  miles  in  extent,  is  for  the  most  part  occupied  as  sheep- 
•runs,  and  carries  a  large  quantity  of  stock.  (2.)  The  Heretaunga  Plain,  with  an 
area  of  ninety  square  miles,  lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  Napier.  This  is  rich 
skllnvial  land ;  a  laree  portion  is  thickly  settled,  the  remainder  used  for  grazing 
and  agriculture.  Xne  only  other  plain  of  any  extent  is  at  Poverty  Bay.  It 
has  an  area  of  sixty-five  square  miles,  is  very  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  has  a 
large  population. 

The  land  district  is  well  watered  throughout  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams, 
bat  none  are  navigable  except  the  Wairoa  and  Turanganui,  and  these  only  for  vessels 
of  liffht  draught.  They  are  both  tidal,  and  serve  as  ports  to  the  Towns  of  Wairoa 
(Cijae)  and  Gisbome. 

Communicaiion, 

The  chief  outlets  from  Napier  are  three  in  number.  First  the  Napier- Welling- 
Um  Railway,  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  southern  half  of  the  district  ibr  its 
mhsAe  length  of  100  miles,  and  may  be  called  the  main  artery  of  communication. 
Parallel  to  it  throughout  runs  an  excellent  gravelled  road,  which  was  made  before  the 
Hsonstruction  of  the  railway.  On  either  side  there  are  numerous  branch  roads,  which 
act  as  feeders,  making  a  very  complete  system  of  internal  transit.  Another  main 
road  runs  in  a  westerly  direction  to  Enripapanga,  distant  forty-five  miles,  a  favourite 
resort  in  the  summer  time,  removed  as  it  is  From  the  heat  of  the  country  near  the 
coast.  A  coach  runs  thither  twice  a  week,  and  on  thence  to  Inland  Patea, 
where  the  Napier  Boad  meets  the  roads  to  Huntervilie,  Tokaanu,  and  the  Wanga- 
oai  River. 

The  part  of  the  district  served  by  these  two  main  lines — ^vix.,  that  between 
Napier  and  Woodville — contains  the  greater  portion  of  the  population,  and  from  the 
•extent  of  arable  land  within  it  is  likely  in  the  future  to  be  very  thiddy  peopled. 
Notwithstanding  that  so  much  of  the  Native  land  in  this  part  is  nnoccnpied  and  in 
its  natural  state,  there  are  nearly  a  million  of  acres  of  land  in  sown  grasses. 
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The  oalj  ■«■  nad  ■orth««>d«  horn 
whith,  woa  after  ban^  tht  fefftfle  Fetue  Taliey^ 


W^ce»  at  Wa&kafe  aoid  Makako«iTO« 

•rrrice  b«t«crtt  the  two  towww     TW  tmA  k  rtoppad  nriatiwJTy  >f 
fftra^ra*  awatiim^  awd  SMlil  tbe  bridge*  are  compietcd  tW  heavy  tK^Se 
tW  two  piKw  vtll  b»  d0«a  bj  a  sbuJI  «««ubim-. 

Froaa  th«  Waboa  a  Mam  road  naa  aonkaard^  tfaoa^  tW  TiTay  of 
aad  oo  lo  6i»borRe»  a  dfistanee  o^  setcntj-Srv 
rwa*  kkrosic^  KiIIj  eovatejr  aad*  aa 
•aspcnied  during  the  winter  nontlia ;  Wft  a  coach 

«0ath-*  oat  of  khe  jear.     The  i  oar!  fmra  Wirma  tct  flTiihomtf  tirt  ^efmfca  TTnT 
ia  cofti  ptHtfd  and  open  fi^  whff^led  traiSe. 

Between  Oir»bune  aad  Opocijci,  in.  the  Baj  ai  Pleaty,  ggoiiitnni'atfiai 
fiwd.      Tb«  road,  which  ia  120  milee  in  length,  hae  beea  tarmed  fia  tha 
T<>wT»hfpv  disTaoee  o€ sixty  mxleew     In  the  net^ihoarhoQd  of  the  iiceet  a 
oi  Crown  ^oda^  hft»  heen  takes  up  and  settLed  in  the  !aet  lew^  ja^Bk.    Tbe 
the  JQumey    noat  be  dooe  an  hoffsefaack.     A  nilway  ia  hemg  eoeafii 
Gieborve  in  tlie  directkm  oi  X<ifeu.      The  portion  fieom  Giahorae  b> 
distanee  of  ten  milesy  is  now  open  fiir  trafic.     The  eontmaatiaa  of'  thia  &>»  in  being 
poahetl  fi>rward,  and  will  greatly  aesiBt  the  progreee  of  the  dMmec 

The  country  to  the  ooeth  of  Gii^bome  i>  now  being  zapaily  opened  apk  cke 
coa*taJ  rcaii  being  open  for  tradic  ea  fxkt  ae  ?ort  Awaoia.  whHe  ai^Muai  of  the 
arterial  roads  nre  beinf(  extended. 

ScnoJI  stnamera  trade  regolariy  along  the  «>aaet,  (aUfing  in  afi  Tof^ii  aad  Tob>- 
Ba^Sy  Waiptro,  Taparo%  Awanni,  £awakaw%  and  other  tnmXL  baya. 


The  H'iwkeV  Bay  Dirtrict  i»  pre-«minentiy  a  sheen-grasunr  emsalzy,  and  the 
hu*|^  area  or  :2,458i246  acrea  have  been  imprerred  and  sown  m  Baieh^  gmapee^ 
eiorer,  Ae.  In  ApriJ^  IdOL,  cher^  were  -kolj^^  »heep  tn  the  divtr^..  and  cae 
number*  of  otiier  stock  wertf  ae  fuilowe:  Honea»  30,4b7;  oatti>*.  171,68^;  aad 
•wine.  IB^.ViO.  The  ▼aloe  of  tbe  wool  exported  &om  Hawke'e  Bay  for  the 
ended  3Utli  June,  IdOl,  i»  £-4^,^^  which  i»  a  oonncbrable 
wiih  iaet  Te^r. 

Fret'Sing  works  are  now  eetabiiehed  at  Tomoana.  Port  Ahurrrt,  and  &%aharmt, 
and  t\w  «*xport  of  froseu  meat  W  the  ▼ear  ended  30th  Jone^  1901,  waa  aa  foOew* . 
B*  ef.  2^1 1  tone*  vaioed  at  £47»-k^  ;  16».t{77  careaMS  of  motton^  indnad  aa  £^8^09 ; 
5i^9(«3  c-arawe«  of  lamb,  ▼aiued  ar  £37.438  ;  78  tone  of  preaermd  BHaiafr  eajfd  tf 
i£4,6bU :  total  value,  £18t>^31.  Thi»  shows  a  marked  deereaw  aa  eocapMad  with 
other  7'*ars  which  i»  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  facta  that  the  uiUMbiini  w«Md  ia  — Jlwf  at 
tlie  luwe>t  price*  on  record,  and  that  rhe  Birer  Plate  friiwiiHfnwar  tiade  haa  iranaal  a 
slump  in  ihe  fingUah  markets^  ^g^in*  we  have  to  remember  tiw  ii  1 1 1  eaaly  dry 
teaeuii  expeneuced  tn  Hawke'a  Bay,  which,  takea  into  oointdereiaQB  with  the  othar 
drawback**  jw*t  mentioned,  Itta  had  the  ^ieet  of  materially  diipiwiiiBHiig  tl^  Talne  of 
stock  Thf  £r>'Zen-meafc  industry  i»tiU  oontmoes  to  empioy  a  large  nmnber  of  men, 
both  (iirtfdly  and  indirectly  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  thai  woai  and  mnltan  wSL  m 
the  near  f uturor  again  realise  the  peieea  of  later 


As  showing  the  importanoe  of  thia  indttitry,  there  ace  muaacoua  lawsiila 
in  the  district,  and,  outside  of  wool*  froaan  meaN>  tallow,  and  palta^  eanvn  tuahff 
raitka  fir»t  ui  the  value  of  the  exporta.  Thaher  to  the  valne  of  B1&,a60  m 
exported  for  the  year  ended  30th  June  last,  aa  aflainet  £1X9^  for  tfaw 
twtfive  luuntlis.  It  is  satisfaetory  ta  note  that  aawmilla  have 
Poliui  and  Puketitiri«  in  whieh  dietricta  there  are  large 
As  the  bulk  of  the  sawn  timber  tiom  theao  plaeea 
Niipier,  it  fiollowa  that  the  port  and  trade  of  the  town  wtU  nap 
froui  the  further  development  of  the  iadsatry  in  aaeh 
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Trawling  Industry, 

Fif  tT'six  tons  of  fish,  repreeenting  a  Talue  of  £560,  were  exported  last  year, 
being  a  decrease  of  236  tons,  and  £2,287,  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  what  at  one  time  gave  every  promise  of 
becoming  a  large  and  promising  industry  should  be  in  the  position  these  figuree 
disclose.  The  trouble  appears  to  be  that  fish  are  not  now  present  in  the  same 
numbers  as  when  the  industry  first  started. 

Agricultural  Pursuits, 

Agricolture  is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  might  be  with  so  much  land  suit- 
able for  root-  and  grain-crops.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  the  profits  made  in  sheep- 
farming.  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Heretaunga  Plains  and  the  flat  lands  near 
Gisbome.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  root-crops ;  potatoes  range  from  12  to  15  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  exceed  this  amount.  Only  a  moderate  quantity 
of  grain  is  grown  ;  barley,  for  which  the  soil  seems  well  adapted,  returning  from 
20  to  60  bushels  of  good  sample  to  the  ncre. 

Dairying. 

Settlers  are  now  turning  their  attention  to  dairying,  and  factories  have 
been  established  in  the  bush  districts  at  Norsewood,  OrmondviUe,  Biaharahara, 
Oisbome,  and  Woodville,  whilst  several  others  are  in  contemplation.  At  the 
last- mentioned  town  a  cheese-factory  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and 
tarns  oat  an  excellent  article  much  sought  after  in  other  parts  of  the  colony.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  further  development  of  the  dairying  indu«tiy  roust 
materially  benefit  the  farming  class — especially  the  small  farmer,  who  may  find 
it  difficult  to  make  a  living  out  of  sheep. 

Other  Industries. 

Other  industries,  such  as  feUmongeries,  soap-works,  boot,  coach,  and  sash-and- 
door  factories,  &c.,  are  established  in  the  principal  towns,  and  during  the  year  1901 
the  Aawke's  Bay  Woollen  Manufacturing  Company  commenced  operations  in  their 
factory  at  Napier,  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  hands. 

Climate, 

The  climate  is  generally  of  a  mild  character,  and,  though  hot  along  the  coast- 
lands  in  the  height  of  summer,  it  is,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  not  so 
relaxing  as  in  parts  of  the  island  farther  north.  The  rainfall  is  light,  excepting  in 
the  bosh  districts  and  high  inland  country. 

>apier  itself  is  recommended  by  many  medical  men  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
suifering  from  pulmonary  complaints,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  its  winter 
The  average  rainfall  for  the  last  thirty-four  years  is  37*070  in. 


Towns* 

Napier  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  peninsula  known  as  Scinde  Island,  wbich  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  shingle-bank  several  miles  in  length.  It  is  a 
tnaj  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9,000.  The  business  part  is  on  the  flat  land  at 
the  foot  of  the  group  of  hills  that  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  These 
hills,  formerly  barren  and  waste,  are  now  occupied  by  numerous  prirate  residences, 
and  the  very  general  tree-planting  has  given  the  upper  town  a  distinctive  and  pleasing 
character.  There  is  an  excellent  water-supply,  derived  wholly  from  artesian  wells  of 
large  sixe,  and  pamped  by  machinery  to  reservoirs  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
shipping  trade,  as  the  large  exports  show,  is  especially  active  during  the  wool  and 
frosen-meat  season.  It  is  still  carried  on  at  Port  Aburiri,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town;  but  has  recently,  in  a  large  measure,  been  transferred  to  the  fine  breakwater 
which  is  now  almost  completed.  During  the  year  ending  dOth  Jane,  1901,  the 
imports  amounted  to  £209,202,  and  the  exports  to  £848,254. 


tiUU  ttHW   %IMLAKD  OrriCUI.   VE&K-BOOlf. 

dwtoM,  ib«  lr«d<r-Malr*  and  port  of  what  U  knawn  at  the  Forartj  Ba^ 
ttM')''!,  14  •  pfM«)l*nMM  town  of  kbont  2,700  inliabitaoU,  eielDfiTe  of  Maon^ 
niH'llf  IH'-raitMni  in  tiMMvi  inpo>tBnae,a*  the  large  qiuntitj  of  onimpniredlaad  is 
Hi'  lt>uk(l>ninl;l*flM  bMomini  MUled  aod  made  prodnctiTe.  nenara  1^1M« 
■l,Mit  IH  O-Mh  and  WitUpu  Countiet.  and  Oiibome'i  eiporta  amoanted  to  £373,817 

l)U<t*,  lh«  rtminlj  town  and  port  of  the  Wairoa  Coantj,  ia  ptrtiiTwaqnaij 
(tUtstmi  .iH  lll«  Walroa  Hltar,  about  three  milea  from  the  moaUi.  The  rinr  M 
HMId'hla  fiif  •mall  <<ntft  a*  far  M  Ik*  TiUafc  of  FTaeertown,  twdve  miJee  fnrtho'  ^ 

\V)lh  •  fa*  ii|iv)>li>»i*.  the  towai  aiid  nlUgea  to  the  KraUi  of  Napaer  an  ^ 
MliiMnl  -M  iW  Una  til  railway  running  fram  that  citj  to  PalmerBton  Sorth.  ^he 
|ti-lii.'itwl  an>i  Ha>l4iVK  a  nunc  Inwn  of  about  3,700  inbahitanta,  Waipan,  Wai- 
H-'hio-an,  mnHavirti*.  and  Inallj  Woodrille,  abonl  three  aiilm  fnta  the  1C>bmmb 
(*«(■(•  mmA  .Ili*hnl  timt-l  J  iHcht  raile*  from  Sajier.  It  ia  at  thu  end  <d  the  dirinet 
(liM  tn»  l^m*t>  Hm,  tn  ()>»  Um  fr>  .nan,  tnetttftaHy  plaal«d  ■eUlemmt.  and,  ■■ 
^KV*  M  H(«ii*nljniitfw»ft>t«»V  tTKnr»a»  tbe  Sewmtr-Bufc  Bnah  of  eariiCT  daya,  th— 


r^t-xt'  .VH-'-'A*   n"-ui  mnw  Oi^HhntT-  amti  ntalii.  and   l«nn(  vn  wxnfr   uauiiug 


tew    .^tttoM.      ^:i<a.  a 
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Tahoraite  and  NorsewooH  Dietriots. — About  7,366  acres,  being  the  Tamaki 
No.  1  Block.  Bath  country,  all  coTered  with  heayy  forest.  A  good  proportion 
andulating  land.  All  well  watered.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  block 
is  opened  for  selection. 

Norsewood  Sarrej  District — Piripiri  Block,  17,056  acres.  Part  of  this  block  is 
in  the  Wellington  Land  District.  It  will  probably  be  some  time  before  this  block  is 
in  the  market. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  is  an  area  of  17,346  acres,  principally  small 
blocks  scattered  oyer  yarious  districts,  as  follows  :  Mata,  1,074  acres  ;  Hikurangi, 
1,931  acres ;  Tokomaru,  216  acres  ;  Waingaromia,  4,522  acres ;  Uawa,  372  acres  ; 
Hangaroa,  1,218  acres  ;  Waiapu,  798  acres  ;  Matakaoa,  145  acres ;  Opoiti,  8,676 
acres  ;  and  Nuhaka  North,  575  acres  agricultural  and  3,025  acres  pastoral. 

Native  Land*. 

Of  the  Native  lands  in  this  district,  a  very  considerable  portion  has  been  leased 
to  Bnropeans,  but  there  still  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Maoris  a  valuable  estate, 
oomprising  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  and  including  some  800,000  acres 
of  excellent  land.  This  land  lies  for  the  most  part  in  the  Waiapu  County,  towards 
the  East  Gape. 

Thermal  Springe. 

At  Waipiro  Bay  and  Nuhaka  thermal  baths  haye  been  constructed  and  their 
medicinal  properties  are  highly  spoken  of.     Both  places  are  now  accessible  by  coach 
and  the  number  of  visitors,  especially  in  the  summer-time,  is  considerable. 


THE  WELLINGTON  LAND  DISTRICT. 

J.  W.  A.  Mabohant,  Suryeyor-Oeneral. 

The  Wellington  Land  District  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Dbtricts  of 
Auckland  and  Hawke's  Bay,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Taranaki,  on  the  east  by  the 
•ea,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Cook  Strait.  The  area  contained  within 
these  limits  is  about  6,810,958  acres.  It  lies  between  the  parallels  of  39°  and 
41^  30^  south  latitude  ;  its  greatest  length  north  and  south  is  about  180  miles,  and 
its  mean  width  east  and  west  about  sixty  miles. 

General  Ph^eical  Featuree. 

The  district  is  divided  into  two  well-defined  parts  by  a  mountain  range,  which 
forms  part  of  the  backbone  of  the  North  Island.  At  its  northern  end  this  ranffe— 
there  Imown  by  the  name  of  Buahine,  and  averaging  a  height  of  about  4,000  ft. — 
divides  Wellington  from  Hawke's  Bay ;  but  after  passing  the  point  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Manawatu  River,  the  range  takes  the  name  of  Tararua  for  many 
miles,  until,  at  about  forty  miles  from  the  termination  on  the  shores  of  Cook  Strait, 
it  divides  into  two  main  ranges,  known  respectively  under  the  general  names  of 
Kimutaka  and  Tararua,  both  ranges  averaging  from  2,500  ft.  to  3,500  ft.  in  height* 
the  hiehest  point  being  Mitre  Peak,  5,154  ft.  Parallel  to  the  main  range,  and 
divided  from  it  by  the  Wairarapa  Plain  and  the  undulating  country  to  the  north, 
is  a  series  of  ranges  at  a  few  miles  inland  from  the  East  Coast,  known  as  the 
Puketoi,  Taipo,  Maungaraki,  and  Haurangi  Ranges.  Lying  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  district  are  the  Kaimanawa  Ranges,  offshoots  from  the  Ruahine.  They 
are  for  the. most  part  open  and  grass-covered,  rising  to  a  mean  height  of  about 
4,500  ft.  Westward  from  the  latter  mountains,  and  divided  from  them  by  a  den>, 
broad  valley,  in  which  flow  the  Waikato  and  Wangaehu  Rivers,  is  the  volcanic  chain 
of  mountains  containing  Ruapehu,  9,008  ft.,  and  Ngauruhoe,  an  active  volcano, 
7,515  ft.  high.  The  long  sweeping  curve  of  Cook  Strait,  forming  the  south-western 
limit  of  the  district,  is  bordered,  from  the  Patea  River  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
Wellington,  by  a  comparatively  level  and  undulating  country,  now  nearly  all  under 
cultivation,  having  an  average  width  of  about  fifUen  miles.  This  is  one  of  the 
flnest  parts  of  the  colony,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  stock-raising  capabilities.     It 
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ongindil^  in  >  great  f— re  open,  tJHWigh  t^aootherm  pavt^ 

m  bttwgatt  the  een  and  the  "Tmrmrmm,  Bewgr,  kw  a  god  ^^mI 
now  fiMi  dJMpfwring  mdcr  tJ>e  axe  of  the  aetUer. 

Inland  of  tint  coaetaj  plaia,  at  Taffjiag  tttilanoe  froai  the 
fradnD.T  riM»  to  a  ■»««  height  of  abont  l^SOO  fL  to  L300  fL, 
deal  hrokea  la  ehaiarfter.     It  wae  origii 

■meh  mt  «p  br  riren  and  ftveaav  flowing  (ivm  the  iatmor  to  the  tca^  of 
fvoMipaU  eoauaracing  froai  ihenetth,  a»  theee :  TVe  Waitotaim,  the  W; 
Waifjaeha^  tho  Banginkei,  the  Oiona,  the Pohawgiaa>  and  the    ~ 
after  leaTing  the  eoege  in  tho  Bnaiine  Bangea^ 

fornMUion,  which  take*  uaie  eisreiWntlv. 


At  about  fifteen  Milea  eoatih  ^  tho 
M^pa  <iunni  i  t  tim  liiialei  in  a  fmrij  wvU-aaeked 
uevei  and  HmisJaSina  eeosftFT  fr^rowd  of  vgicanie 
ia  ioeeetsHitti,  nhoo^^  on  ihi  aaoftb-^aatf.  eaetv 
«ve  gyen  nynnKK  fiaitu^oi  no-  nueat  fievcibcj,  bni  ¥«t 

1o  the  eaatward  'ti  ttt»  mom  raitoe  nn*«aed  E j  the  BnwiriTakn 
!*  th»  i^veat  dopgeutfion  known  aft  it»  iwmfthera  «nd  a»  tth» 
ifradHAtiT  nse*  Burtitwai^  &om.  tJi*  lake  of  that 
broken  coun&r^,  of  do  greaft  hmsbfi,.  al:  a  disCanov  of 
aea^     Ffom  hant  ftb«  countnrv  £3ili&  aaam  ^bichdj  to  ihm  Upper 
i^prmmsm  in  tht^  part  betmc  mark^  by  ch»  esfeamarv  flafi*  in  tlfee 
P>iiiialnuK  sod.  ^7  the  shallow  vBiie^s  of  ttt* 

men  Baver%  and  t:h«tr  braoebes.     For  tiiirtr  mtlBa  from  ubtf  mw  liiun 
noottdv  opeti,   wibb   palsebeft  of  &paet  ben  and.  dteca^  bt^  beuamea 
<«ooded  ai:  the  baM»  of  t.he  Rtmutekn  and  X:irarua  Biiii^a     The  <fm»btw 
vanea  from  iiicht:  and  stony ,  on  cbe  Wairanpn Flatoa  piupet.  tie  fbHi 
4*  t.he  northern  end  u»  afyproacfaed.     The  aootnem  end  of  tixi»  tfuuuftni  »  wntarad  he 
"iie  Ruamabaiiaa  Bi^or  aitd  it»  tnbotariea.     Q»neraUT  t^he  aiBtanL-t  m  a 
though  agnculfcure  i»  ^lao  purmua  «ioet— fully.     The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Biuige»  ift  in  many  piac^»  oompoaed  of  liraeatoiWr  and  prumieea  in  die 
oomea  verr  rich  uaettjrHl  dietrict,  smcb  a»  wtll  jKipport  a  oomdecafaie 
the  fork»  formed  by  fhe  Tararaa  and  Brmoiaka  Bangiaa  the  Hott 
and  rona  in  a  southeriv  directiou  through  an   undulating  or  level 
fallint;  into  Port  Nicholaon.     The  i^nlie^  oentnisfr  aaaia  very  Sne  iand^ 
in  Muall  holdingp.. 


» 


The  two  moat  important  of  tbeae  bare  already  been  mwitionad>  O^ 
eaatem  side  of  the  main  range  the  WairarapneEXtenda  uoithwaid  from  the 
that  name  for  about  forty-seveo  iiule«>  with  an  area  age  width  of  aboot  nine  milan.  In 
some  parte,  eapeciallj  on  tiie  Bate  along  the  Brmmahanga  Biver,  the  sod  t»  aflnnsl 
and  ricii  ;  in  otners,  though  »tonj  and  unik  for  onitiTafioo,  it  ta  iiiiiiiiliiilani  giMaid, 
and  carriea  stock  well  in  tne  winter  at>d  ramj  seaeoae*.  The  piaui  m  wntnrad  hw  the 
Waiohine>  Wauigawa»  and  Ruamahanga  Brreray  and  oontaina  attogpthar  ahooft 
!^UO,000  aA^res,  ruibeh  of  which  ia  i^pod  agri«i^tond  land.  On  the  other  aide  of 
the  di»tric(>,  we»t  of  the  Tararua  and  Boauine  Bangpa^  there  i»  a  hum  bloek  ef 
land  so  nearly  level  that  it  amy  be  called  a  plain*  extending  &mit  Paii 
(twenty-seven  mile*  from  Wellington)  to  Marion  (a  few  milea  ncnrtfa  of  the 
tikei  Hiver),  and  oontaina  about  half  a  million  aerae..  Startang  a»  a  nacrtn 
between  the  hilia  and  the  sea,  the  plain  widena  ouH  by  dagyaea  until  at  Jhili&vg  it » 
at  leadt  twenty  milea  in  breadth.  Along  the  bewih  mna  a  frtiige  of  iniwrhiile.  huft 
behind  this  is  to  be  found  some  of  the  beat  fiamung  and  grafting  land  ut  tbe  oaiany. 
There  are  two  plains  ioland — Morimotu  and  Wainarino — both  lying  aoaao  aiJBtftL 
above  sea-level,  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Mount  Bnapohw»  the  feiinar  bo  the 
and  the  latter  to  the  north-west  of  the  mountain*  The  aoii  ia  oorvera 
nativ  ^    -uid,  though  capable  of  canrying  ateek,  t»  of  a  li^it 

tt-  'd  aa  agricultural  land. 
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First  among  these  is  the  Wanganui — "tbe  Rhine  of  New  Zealand" — with  a 
Qength  of  over  110  miles  from  its  source,  near  Mount  Tongariro,  to  it^  outlet. 
The  Rangitikei,  the  next  in  size,  rises  in  the  Ruahine  Mountains,  and  flows  through 
the  Awama  country,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Hautapu  and  other  large  tributaries. 
After  a  course  of  over  a  hundred  miles  it  reaches  the  sea  some  little  distance  below 
the  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  West  Coast.  The  Manawatu  is  third  in  importance. 
Rising  in  the  Ruahine  Range,  it  flows  through  the  picturesque  Manawatu  Gorge, 
joining  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Foxton.  Lesser  rivers  on  the  West  Coast  are  the 
Waitotara  (north  of  Wanganui),  the  Wangaehu  (which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount 
Ruapehu,  and  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur 
that  fish  cannot  live  in  it),  the  Turakina,  and  the  Otaki.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
any  sise  are  the  Hutt  (Heretaunga),  emptying  itself  into  the  Wellington  Harbour, 
'the  Ruamahanga,  flowing  through  the  Wairarapa  Valley  and  lakes  into  Palliser 
Bay,  and  on  the  East  Coast  the  Pahaoa,  Aohanga,  and  Akitio. 

Lake9. 

The  only  lake  of  any  size  in  the  Wellington  District  is  the  Wairarapa,  lying 
between  the  Rimutaka  and  Haurangi  Ranges,  towards  the  southern  end  of  the 
Wairarapa  Valley.  It  is  about  twelve  miles  long  and  four  broad,  and  is  connected 
by  the  Ruamahanga  River  with  Onoke,  a  small  lake  separated  from  Palliser  Bay  by 
-  a  narrow  shingie  spit  only.  A  passage  through  the  spit  is  opened  from  time  to  time 
when  the  lake  rises  abore  its  natural  level  and  overflows  the  low-lying  flats  along  its 
margin.  Water-fowl  uf  every  kind — among  them  numbers  of  black  swans — are  to 
be  found  round  about  these  lakes. 

Scenery, 

The  views  obtained  from  the  railway-line  in  the  ascent  and  descent  of  the 
Rimutaka  Range  are  among  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wellington,  and  the 
road  through  the  Forty-nule  Bush  was  long  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
drives  in  the  North  Island  ;  but  much  of  its  pristine  beauty  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  felling  of  the  bush  consequent  on  the  increase  of  settlement.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Manawatu  Gh>rge,  famed  in  the  old  coaching  days  for  its  lovely  scenery, 
but  now  sadly  marred  by  the  construction  of  the  railway-line.  The  most  beautiful 
>  drive  now  left  is  through  the  Awarua  Bush,  from  Ohingaiti  to  Moawhango.  From 
this  road,  as  it  winds  round  the  spurs,  most  charming  glimpses  are  obtained  of  the 
Rangitikei  River  and  the  blue  hills  beyond,  and  at  other  points  the  traveller  looks 
•up  deep  ravines  where  the  graceful  fern- tree  stands  out  in  bright  relief  aj^inst  the 
dark  green  of  the  native  bush.  Another  road  from  Pipiriki^  on  the  Wanganui 
River,  to  the  Murimotu  Plain,  traverses  one  of  the  most  magnificent  forests  in  the 
North  Island.  Here  the  bushman's  axe  has  felled  only  the  timber  standing  on  the 
'road-line,  and  the  track  runs  beneath  the  shade  of  the  largest  and  stateliest  maire 
and  rimu  known.  Beautiful  as  these  drives  are,  the  scenery  on  the  Wanganui 
River  is  still  more  lovely.  A  few  miles  below  Taumaranui  the  river  enters  a  series 
of  gorges,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  cliffs.  Sometimes  the  canoe  glides  slowly 
through  quiet  reaches,  sometimes  shoots  rapids  which  make  the  traveller  hold  his 
breath  till  they  are  passed,  and  then  again  traverses  places  where  the  water  is  ever 
•in  turmoil,  boiling  and  eddying  in  whirlpools,  taxing  the  energies  of  the  most 
skilful  Native  steersman,  and  testing  the  nerve  of  the  most  courageous  tourist. 
These  experiences,  with  the  views  obtained  of  the  banks,  densely  wooded  even  where 
the  papa  rock  rises  almost  straight  from  the  water's  edge,  make  the  eighty  miles 
journey  from  Taumaranui  to  Pipiriki  an  event  not  easily  effaced  from  the  memory. 
Between  Pipiriki  and  Wanganui  excellent  steamers  are  now  running,  so  that  the 
beauties  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river  may  be  seen  by  all  without  trouble  or  dis- 
comfort. 

Forette, 

The  Wellington  District  is  essentially  a  forest  country,  for  out  of  the  6310,958 

acres  contained  within  its  borders  about  3,000,000  are  still  under  bush.     By  ixr  the 

.largest  forest  is  the  Waimarino,  having^an  area  of  at  least  three-quarter  million 
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» large  portioB  of  il  bong  neftri j  lerel  land,  contammg 
pnnopallj  lolam«  maira,  matai,  rima,  and  other  ptnee.    Thia  foroii  m  aa  jei 
loariiedi  iboofh  timber  ia  being  eal  at  Baetihi  lor  the  eetikn  now 
kiomee  in  the  neighboorfaood.     Tfie  dirtance  from  the  settled  dkbricta  o 
vill  rmder  the  timber  in  this  pari  naelew  as  a  marketable  commnditj 
eoontij  is  opened  up  bj  the  proposed  Aocklaiid  Main  Trvnk  Raihrsj. 

The  next   in  siie  is  the  Bangjtjket-Hautapa  Forest* 
about  a5O>0U)  aeres.  a  raaeidttrahle  portMm  in  the  A 
aulltng  timber,  whieh  will  be  available  aa  soon  aa  the  fTtmsiwi  of  the 
Bailwi^-Une  taps  it.     Betwenk  this  and  the  Wsimsiimi  F 
of  buah-Uad,  drained  bj  the  TniakiBa*  MaagaaMha,  and 
in^  no  to  the  Wawgantti  Rirer,  and  eontainiag  ahoot  SOOUOOO 
thiSk  noaa  ita  inapfOssibthty>  will  be  nixliaed  Ser  saamflling 
dsal  of  it,  together  with  a  farther  Uotk  mi  3KX0OO  anea  ea  the 
Wanganui  Kirer>  wtH  be  gfeaied  by  the  aettfeta and  warn 
khock  of  aboat  lOO.COO  eetee  oi  fiNrset-Iaad  Ii»a  i»  the 
the  sk^fea  oi  the  Bnahine  ¥nwgs.     A  tnrye  paetam  of  this 
now  beaigaettUA. 

The  foMet-Inwi  oa  tbe^  West  Coms  eatenii»  firooK  FaltecM  to  the 
dopge*  OB  tb*  west  »uie  oi  the  Xararu  Baoge^  and.  uwi>rsiii 
30(\00O  aciesy  the  bulk  of  it  betog  &.  otdj  fbr  6amiii|p  into 
aiaJJnblo  ^art  of  it»  alongeuie  tho  WttUiogjamr-Xanw  ~ 

tieoeiTcl^v  cut  tnlio  bf  a&wmillers  ai:  L^vin  and  other  pfacvs  on  th*  lina^ 

After  this  in  aiao  i»  the  forest  on  Um  tiastaiii  ^opee  of  th*  Ti 
ejBbesding  fivm  Peatheraton  bo  the  Xaoawata.  dorgef  which  tgoiuiies  whaa 
o(  the   well-known    iVnrtj-mile    BUsh,  confinining  piobahW   about   ITS^MO 
Portion  of  bbis  area  is  being  quickly  denuded  of  timbiir  by  Cfae 
at  Pahialaia,  Newman,  Hukaaus,  Sketehnna^  and  by  sattiaxs^     A  ivact  of 
50,060  acre*  lying  to  the  east  of  tiie  Ptiketoi  Bangw  cannofe  be  iifilieed  &v 
purposes^  aa  it  ia  not  tapped  by  any  branch  ratlwvr^ine;  and  ita  distwnne 
main  line  would  probably  render  the  busincea  unpfodtabie  eaoepfe  for  loeal 
Nor  are  t^beiw  luiy  »uitabie  porta  along  the  oaast  where  ttraber  ooidd  bv  siiippml 

The  other  tbr«wt»  are^  cuie  near  Lake  Tsnpo,  and  tbo  Ffwiirangi  Jiiieet 
eaet  »ide   of  th«  Wairarapa  Lake.     These  consist  for  the   most  pecfe   of 
covered  hiUt>  and  cannot  be  considered  aa  walnaUe  fior  TwilKw^ 


It  may  be  said  that  the  Wellington  Land  District  oowtaina-  wtihin  ita 
greater  quantity  of  ffoed  land  than  tuiy  other  in  the  ^lorth  Isknd,  wry  littiBi, 
the  mouutaiu- tops,  beiiig  uniitted    for  use,  while  aoaw  of  it  ta  of 
quality,  suited  for  tin;  ii^rowth  of  the  producttona  of  every  tern  par  ati 
much  of  it  io  »tiU  forast-oiad,  4«ttler»  must  look  forward  to  hating  ta 
fanus  by  felling  and  burning  the  bueii  be£or*  grasa  can  be  sown,  and,  aa  it 
teu  to  fif^o  year»  b«i^re  the  plough  can  be  used  in  btish-Iand»  pissing, 
the  cliuiate  tuid  sod  i«  admirabiT  adapted,  will  be  the  prtneipal  icdostry  for 
to  oouic.     It  id  Keoenilly  calculated,  rbat  the  «*o»t  of  feihnc  and  baaning. 
bush  Tarie«  from  25s.  to  35e.  an  acre.     To  thia  must  be  added  aA^oat  SBik.  for 
feociug.     It  id  oo  uucommou  thing  for  a  rvtum  to  be  reeetred  at 
eighteen  mouths  after  felling.     The  ufiual  practice  is  to  pot  ihesp  on  to  tfaa 
lands  400U  after  the  i^raas  has  obtained  a  good  hold.     The  proeeaa  of 
lands  by  the  graduid  "  logging  up  '*  and  burning  of  the  faUen  hsii  tiiinka  ia 
one»  but   it  pays  in  the  end»  for  in  this  way  fine  paetare4am: 
hills,  and  agricultural  lande  on  the  £bta. 

ClimmU. 

The   climate  of  Wellingtou   Dtslriet  ia  healthy  and   miid,  the 
temperature  (in  the  city)  being  SoA  whilst  the  mean  rainfiiU  ia  -i^^^^ia.  par 
Ihe  rainfa*^  ''*        'lowerer,  according  to  locality.      Inland  and  neariha  raB^eail 
much  r«  ofBuapehuMouatauiiacorared  with 
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Ues  also  on  the  tops  of  Kaimanawa,  Buahine,  and  Tararaa  in  the  winter.     FrosU 
»re  hesTj  in  the  interior. 

Rarhourt  and  PorU. 

The  ooaetB  of  Wellington  are  not  so  well  supplied  in  this  respect  as  are  some 
other  parts  of  the  colon j ;  but  what  is  lost  in  number  is  made  up  in  a  great  measure 
bj  the  excellence  of  the  chief  hayen — Port  Nicholson — which,  from  the  position  it 
occupies,  at  the  meeting-point,  at  it  were,  of  the  coastal  traffic  of  both  Ishmds,  and 
from  its  sheltered  position  and  depth  of  water,  maj  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
oonTenient  harbours  in  the  world.  The  Wanganui  River,  which  has  been  consider- 
ablj  improved  bj  artificial  means,  is  the  second  port  in  the  district,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  carried  on  by  coastal  steamers.  Patea  and  Manawatu  Rivers  are  also 
used  bj  coastal  steamers,  whilst  several  other  places  along  the  shore  afford  shelter  and 
•topping-places,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  extension  of  railways 
along  both  coasts  has,  in  a  large  measure,  done  away  with  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  want  of  harbours. 

The  capital  of  the  colony — Wellington — is  situated  in  the  south-west  angle  of 
Port  Nicholson,  on  Lambton  Harbour.  The  wharfage  accommodation  here  is  second 
to  none  in  the  colony,  and  the  wharves  present  always  a  busy  scene  of  life  with  the 
numerous  steamers  and  i^ailing-vessels  continuously  loading  or  discharging.  As 
many  as  six  ocean-going  steamers  are  not  unfrequently  seen  alongside,  loading  with 
wool,  frozen  meat,  and  other  products,  for  conveyance  to  Europe.  The  port  possesses 
a  patent  slip  at  Evans*  Bay,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  city.  Founded  in  1840  by 
the  New  Zealand  Company,  the  city  occupies  the  flats  skirting  the  original  shore-line, 
long  since  obliterated  by  the  reclamation  of  the  foreshore,  which  is  now  mostly  covered 
with  fine  buildings.  Rising  close  behind  the  old  shore-line  is  a  range  of  hills,  the 
lower  parts  of  which  are  afi  built  over.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  present 
time  is  about  44,000.  Being  the  seat  of  Government,  it  contains  the  residence  of  the 
€k>vemor  and  the  headquarters  <>f  the  Government  departments,  which  are  placed 
in  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  wooden  building  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  There 
are  several  noticeable  public  buildings,  amongst  which  must  be  mentioned  the  Parlia- 
mentary Buildings,  containing  a  viuuable  library,  G-eneral  Post  Office,  GK>vemment 
Life  Insurance  Offices,  Government  Printing  Office^  Public  Library,  School  of  Art, 
and  Harbour  Board  Offices.  The  Colonial  Museum,  under  the  management  of 
Sir  James  Hector^  and  the  Botanical  Gardens,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  The 
city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  its  streets  are  well  kept  and  clean,  whilst  an  excel- 
lent supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  Wainui-o-mata  River,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  harbour.  The  principal  industries  are  represented  by  iron-  and  brass- 
foundries,  sawmills,  soap-and-candle  works,  boot-factories,  aSrated  wator,  meat- 
freezing  works,  coach-building,  rope-and-twine  works,  sash-and-door  fiiotories,  brick-, 
tile-,  and  pottery-works,  besides  a  match-factory  and  innumerable  other  smaller 
works  of  various  kinds.  The  city  is  increasing  with  rapid  strides ;  its  excellent 
position,  together  with  the  fine  back-country,  places  it  in  the  front  rank  of  New 
Zealand  towns.  Its  principal  suburbs  are  Onslow,  Mcflrose,  and  Karori,  each  con- 
taining from  1,200  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

The  Township  of  Petone  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hutt  River,  seven 
miles  from  Wellington,  on  the  railway-line.  It  has  a  population  of  3,780,  and  is  a 
rising  township,  containing  the  Government  Railway  Workshops,  a  woollen  factory, 
with  a  meat-freezing  and  preserving  establishment.  The  Lower  Hutt,  almost  im- 
mediately adjoining,  has  also  a  large  population,  and  some  well-built  residences 
with  beautiful  gardens.  The  Upper  Hutt,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  has 
many  small  farms,  owned  by  some  of  the  very  early  settlers.  The  railway  here 
starts  the  ascent  of  the  Rimutaka  Range. 

Featherston,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  fifty-one  miles  by 
rail  from  Wellington,  is  a  small  township,  with  buttor-  and  cheese-factories  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Roads  lead  from  it  to  Martinborough  and  the  East  Coast,  and  also 
down  the  Wairarapa  Valley  to  PalUser  Bay. 
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Omtown  Hortb  i«  litiMtod  thrM  mila*  off  the  main  line  o£  nflwajp  aad 
tba   middU   of  the  WairMmpa  Vallej,   fiftj-three   milea   from  WeDingtoo. 
chief  indiutriee  are  tawmilling  and  ooaehbaildinff.    The  population  is  1,128 

A  few  Hulae  farther  nonh  it  the  Town  of  Ouriartonv  where  are  to  be 
timher-roillft,  c»heeee*(iM>ioh««,  Ae,,  and  a  population  of  1,20S  pemmt.     Then 
•ame  tplriutiii)  farminf  Und  in  thi*  looalitr  on  the  banks  of  the  RoamaJ 

Ma*lert«>n  i«  tituated  at  the  head  of  the  Wairarapa  Valley,  on  the 
Kkel«hui)a  HaUwi^t,  «)ii5*«eTen  miles  from  the  capital.     It  is  the  eentire  of 
i^rii^ttltural  and  pa«iofal  MHintrr,  and  has  a  population  of  S,^4d.     It  is  Jit  br 
ainl   hM  seteml  indutines,  such  as  fellmongery,  mpf  rnaHi^, 
l^^'iKwy^  Jkv\.«  ai)d«  in  adtiiuoa,  has  socae  exeeUent  ftah-breediqg  f 
iuamT   tM  lh«  TtTii'r*  in  ihe  cvUcmij  hav«  been  supplied  with  trot-     An 
«tk^ikM^-TVk*d  )y4k«i«  fwkw  Ke«<e  ihf\>U|Eh  a  fine  paMoral  diitnct  to  13ca«i« 
iVM4V|^skMi«  «^^  i4m»  £»j«  CWaM«^  mi^^^  m.  iaif>e  <|aantitT  of  wool  is  awwnsliy 

Xg««j|h  ^    MiuAif^uvn  M  ijW  Oraib  Pkaa,  asid  biioiad  is  tW 

iJbiMT\  -^  j|rO:ni^.     R«,-i9««-i{'jftrotMn«it».  takY<»  Weoi  fursSbsfaed  at 
i%«i#»  «  vtiik-^v  -v(*tA  i>«iut«  1«^  X^'*vuii«m^  sni  19^  irhe  l^f?«anafAT»Cbv, 

CNfctt  um>4«*»    Ik    'yj^mrft^u^   4»)visa    "i  hum,   mug»   ^vmiimk 
i;j.,/rvv.*<g  ijiyiru.*a,   huxi.  n^l    ./fHHhwK^  •iBw  :iumiina  ca 
i^itj  ;^w*ci{/tt^  .KM    UMOlitt^  *^  >iuai*if^  inrouicn  Sk  IhmiitPiiN 

;v:%i£r«   >{   «>  'iUuh^i   ^nciuturai    3%nufBumt>  >t  •siriv  sattien^  'Stw  niit 

iiA^<«A4%A  ^  u  d\^  'iuii  V.'Mltffs.     F%itbMaMrttB,  "Tcnty  ■<Tfm   aulas- 3 

'ii^''    X;  jwM»«a«;r*(a    tw    A^outttMivum^iMuifr  k    row  W*«c  O 

^~«f   >^tUi^4.u^    i^  .n  4irt*fv  to^uaohv^  ~«ulev  i*(mi(  i3iw  aaab.     JkT  Otwc^ 

XAiC4Te.-«t,tituu;4AU     ^    Xaitu^aui.  lioytu,  m%u  ?tiaooaa.*HrtT«ii^iu«snsiH[ia 

-^it.cv    iw  \uwk.».^«iM.u  i&uw.fc)  ><:>ai^«uk)    >yttMc«i  ip  "Uv   aou  rmmU  ilMuc  mictt.  j£ 

Xt.:.^;  'ua   'arLUA.ii«:   uho.  ^nuiii<   Muix^ry,     iit>wff—  ^^^toMHwa  snk  'iiv 

^    ^kuC     a.t.uj.'t.     Hci'kfVt.    JKcvjtu«  s^nWitiK-idiUL. 

■\>    k  Xi  ....    yi^K^^^.,  »Aii.    •>    t..t  ./UhAijv.  'Or  <k  ..iree  .hrs» I'C  .ipoti 

V  »  'Iv.       ..<i^    .N  .u  X»|..o>.'.       )'.»  f  \j^tw.ui*Juu  .'^;Hi«    ipwar  tii  1  f  H^oM*       It  ^  Jit 

u  V?  '  r.    .    -''iit^'.  ^  .  >  . ..    >    tit*    Lo<«ii»i4ip  v>t  .VAUiiurs^  t4  "n«  raunth  oi  ^lar 
St.-o.  1.1     i'^c   '!i.  :.-   \.M.i.'9lciAa  ai)»ovxJki«iuu  ohjv«L»  itav«  k««tt 

Ot    ^   vorv    Hiio   localuv,   ajid    tue     'Mtiet.  rur    ^    ac|l»   '^ 

(tv'inSv'Iton)  Aud  Fe<iiWru)n»  abcul  cmrtv-L«u  :i>us»  aiitaat*     ^-fn  '^a* 

r'u(  -i  J*-*^  uuLe4  there  ts   i«0o  'uu&:u  .^w^ 
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on  the  north'went  to  the  Bangitikei  Kiver,  and  inoludini;  the  Township  of  Haloombe. 
There  sre  several  dairy  factories  established  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Marton,  128  miles  from  Wellington  by  rail,  with  a  population  of  1,100,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  West  Coast  settlements,  is  also  the  centre  of  an  agricultural  coun- 

Sf.  The  Township  of  Bulls,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bangitikei  River,  lies  between 
arton  and  the  coast.  From  Marton  Junction  the  southern  part  of  the  North  Island 
Main  Trunk  Railway  extends  up  the  Bangitikei  Valley  to  Hunterrille,  a  good^sized 
township  in  the  centre  of  a  grazing  district,  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Mangaonoho, 
twenty-three  miles  from  Marton ;  from  there  a  coach-road  has  been  made  to  Ohi- 
ngaiti,  beyond  the  Makohine,  where  a  large  viaduct  has  been  built  so  that  the^ 
nulway  traffic  can  be  continued.  From  Ohingaiti  the  coach-road  has  been  made 
to  Turangarere,  and  from  thence  to  Tokaanu,  on  Lake  Taupo,  in  the  Auckland 
IMstrict. 

Wanganui,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  oldest  town 
after  Wellington,  from  which  it  is  151  miles  by  rail — the  distance  by  sea  beiog  only 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  excellent  farming  district,  and 
has  a  considerable  trade,  and  several  manufactories.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
are  freei ing-works,  the  meat  from  which  is  conveyed  by  lighters  to  the  large  English 
steamers  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  town  is  lit  with  gas,  and  has  a  good 
water-supply.  Not  far  from  it  are  some  extensive  railway  workshops.  Altogether 
it  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  population  of  about  7,800.  The  Wanganui  Biver  is 
navigable  for  a  light-draught  steamer  up  to  Pipiriki,  a  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
and  for  canoes  a  further  distance  of  eighty  miles  to  Taumaranui.  A  branch  road 
extends  from  Pipiriki  through  the  Waimarino  Forest  to  Ohakune,  and  on  ta 
Karioi  on  the  Murimotu  Plains,  thence  by  way  of  Turaogarere  and  Moawhango 
to  Napier. 

Crown  or  Native  Lands  available  for  Future  Settlement, 

Kaitangata,  Te  Mara,  and  Kaiparoro  Blocks. — These  blocks,  containing  about 
68,000  acres  of  second-class  pastoral  country,  were  opened  for  sale  in  September, 
1893.  The  lower  portions  have  been  taken  up  and  are  being  settled  on,  but  the 
balance  of  the  blocks,  to  the  extent  of  about  35,000  acres,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  sale,  with  the  object  of  having  this  area  more  fully  explored,  back  lines  laid  off, 
road  access  provided  for,  &c.  The  remaining  unsold  portions  of  these  blocks  found 
suitable  for  settlement  will  be  re-offered  when  a  new  scheme  of  subdivision  has  been 
approved  by  the  Land  Board. 

Town  Land.— Further  sections  in  Baetihi,  Ohakune,  Mowhanau,  Taihape, 
Mataroa,  Makuri,  Pongaroa,  and  Levin  Townships  will  probably  be  opened  for  sale 
at  Wanganui,  Pahiatua,  and  Wellington  on  dates  due  notice  of  which  will  be  given 
in  the  local  papers. 

About  20,000  acres,  known  as  the  Betaruke  Block,  on  the  Wanganui  River.  It 
is  proposed  to  open  this  under  the  small  graxing-run  system  during  next  summer. 

Motukawa  Block. — 8,180  acres,  situated  to  the  north-weet  of  Taihape,  is  now 
under  survey,  and  will  shortly  be  in  the  market. 

Awarua  Block. — There  is  an  area  of  about  101,000  acres  purchased  by  the 
Crown  in  this  block  available  for  future  subdivision  and  disposal.  This  area  for  the 
most  part  consists  of  the  rougher  portion  of  the  block,  and  will  probably  be  occupied 
as  pastoral  country. 

Forfeited  Farm  -  homestead  Sections. — A  number  of  farm  -  homestead  sec- 
tions which  have  reverted  to  the  Crown  in  the  differont  Association  Blocks  in  the 
Wairarapa  South,  Bangitikei,  Wanganui,  and  other  counties,  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  sale,  and  will  be  re-offered  at  early  datee. 

Due  notice  of  these  dates  wiU  be  given  in  local  papers,  and  sale  lithoe,  with  full 
particulars,  will  be  published. 

Improved-Farm  Settlement  Lands, 

All  the  available  land  suitable  for  holding  under  the  improved-farm  oonditions 
hat  now  been  allotted,  but  if  any  of  the  sections  now  held  under  this  system  should 
be  forfeited,  they  will  probably  be  ballotted  for  amongst  applicants  in  the  district 
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who  »re  known  to  b«  of  food  character  and  likdj  to  make  good  aetllen.     If 
blookt  of  fiiitable  land  for  this  •yitem  are  found,  thej  will  be  cot  op  and 
the  Mme  eondition*. 

Lmmd*  Opwm  w»d  AwUUbU  for  Ordimmry  SeUeUom, 

WaitoUra.^The  Te  Ngaue  Bk>ck,  1,546  acres  of  teoood-daie  paetorml  land, 
now  open  for  Mtleotion  in  two  tmall  grasing-rana. 

Watmari'«o. — A  block  of  about  46,550  acres,  on  the  Betamke,  On,  and 
lieke  BiTert,  has  had  roadt  turTered  through  it,  and  portion  ci.  it  latefy 
le^ed  «iU  thorlW  be  Q6)»red  on  tiikall  graiingrnn  iTBlem.    There^M  an  additioB^ 
blook   ol   :^7a^^  aerr«»  which  i*  being  mrrejed,  and  will  be     ~      ~ 
nma.     ad.U>0  aeree  at  the  head  of  Xht  Recanike  and  Makino  Strvaww  have 
been  roaded.     The  reel  of  Ihe  WaioMrino  eountiy,  containing  about  SSOgOOO 
i«    »hue  or   lee*   broken^  and   wiU   probabSj   be   opened  later  on  aa 
pa*t<Nra)  «iounlrr  or  unaii  grajong^nuMSi  to  eaable  it  to  be  taka  op  in  liig,<i 

X  nuvab««  otf  fiM^ied  Fkr«i-lMaM««cwd  Seetiooe  are  wow  opaa  fi 
Ik^  folk^wio^  bk>ck»:  OwAOor.  Cwi'^i.coii.  WauMriwv  aad  Wel^n^gtoa 

likuakua  Xoc  1  fiUx^— ^iae  MctwmK  eT  aa  ar«a  of  lt\253 
aek^^iott  oa  9>^k>«aI  st^eaM^     Th^A  bboifk  it  nilaated  ea  Wi 
'm  HuJbea  fvooA  \V:u»^aau'. 

X>«o  lr>4»  IB  lurinMLiUkwa  ami  M-MsaJkaki  L%6fwfte^  C73  aoes  wad  3;>iS 


(>|^ew  k/jr  »4Niec«to«  on  ^m^u.^  i^rastAici^^'J'  »j^rtenmv 


rge  I^><>i«i»«ttfi  9:Qck. — ThJA  Mock  «€  3UdC9D 
iD^  4wi>  \%)Hy  ov^o  for  ^octnon  ^m.  bbe  :»mail  jcnatfr^^twa  ajiiflaaL. 

W^uigaJi-ii  l£i«er  TrxiMx  £ntiih«meofi  Rock — ^Tbis  b£a«^  ol  9iI33 
UiTidevi  12)1  o  tt^ur  luts,  opvtt  for  seieutioa  an  r-htf  amail  graam^-noK 

M;&ug^iiAkp«k  Ic  i^iock. — Ona  aeouon^  797  acrea^  i»  agam  fv 

Waimorina  BludL — Ao  area  of  SvTOO  acrea  <jf  Ciwwii  lami 
Qpen  for  appiicatioo  a^  %  ^rtt^ing  leaee  txfr  a  tierm  of  three  jeoES. 

PipinJu  lowDi^iup^— Leaetia  oi  three  allutxnantv  &r  ftfa»  fctuu.  of 
one  ^eans  witn  nght  or  renewal  tor  a  further  tmm  of  tneenfiv-on*  loamh.  anv 
appliuitioa  bv  t-emier. 

Xokaaau  Towntfiiip.—  Leasee  of  one  hondtaBd  ailotxnenta  fisr  tji*  tacsnof 
one  ^eant,  ^ith  right  of  renewal  for  a  ^rther  term  of  twentr-onw  pasB^  m 
for  Ekppacatiou  bjr  tender. 

Potak^i  Lowneiiip. — Leaaea  of  tifhiF-ooe  aUotmenta  for  tiin  tnrm  a£ 
vears,  witn  rigbt  of  r«iuewai  tor  a  farther  tenm  of  ttaenty-oni 
iippiic*tioii  \>y  tender. 

Fiirata  i  oMii^iJip. — Leaner  of  three  aUoiUMaCa  finr  the  term  of 
^«ith  nt^bt  uC  rvutiwiu  fur  a  tnrth«»r  tturmuf  tweniy-OBe  j^htb*  are  open  ftw^^pi*-"i*ir' 
bjf  truJer. 

Wnanui^i  <  Foxrun  Saoatonom).— Leaeee  of  twcnty-tfarett  aUotmnitw  Sir  ^m 
terui  ol  fuui'Lt'tu  ^eaftt  ar**  optiii  :or  appuciUioa  ^^y  tender. 

'loi.(^;ii-iru«     H£utjs;i|.>opo»   aiia    Kaimauawa    liioeka^ — 1(^,000 
^■quirevi  Hy  uic  Crortu,  ijut  uoue  ot  iC  is  ixkelj  to  ba  "atrrn  up  ftm- 
loog  time  to  come. 

*'Cro^vu  I^au  (jruidee"  uid  sale  lithographs,  ^▼tng;  full  pyrtiodacw  itf' 
op^n  f<K  -*t'iect.ou  lu  'ui*  Land  Dii^tnct,  wiii  ^yn  forwacde«i  to  any 
to  the  Cuuiiu;iknoat?r  ot  Crown  Ltiudjs  Weiiiugton. 

Townahip*  are  now  durtejred  at  Pipiriki,  Tokaaou*  FVuatas.  — 
tions  in  all  of  which  are  open  for  lea»u)g  undar  **  Tba  NaiiTe  *D 
1890."  Stepa  we  uow  being  taken  to  piace  the  Obufea  aad  Hokia 
ahjpd  in  thf  uiarket. 

The  jilloeation  of  the  CrQan*»  purahasoa  in  the  Hiafcfh  ^ 
'<w^»-   M«...,o..^^   IUki#tapauj»tt,  Baagiawaaa^  ^'geiimimhn  a. 
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and  2,  Te  Tuhi  Nos.  2  and  4,  and  Kahakaha  Blocks,  has  been  made  by  the  Land 
Court ;  and  the  surreys  of  the  land  allotted  are  in  hand,  and  they  should  be  araii- 
able  for  settlement  soon  after  the  surveys  are  completed. 

The  blocks  under  lease  to  Europeans  contain  about  475,000  acres,  the  principal 
being  the  Murimotu,  Baneipowaiu,  Owhaoko,  Mangohane,  and  Buanui,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Studholme;  and  the  Oroumatua,  leased  to  Mr.  Birch.  Of  others  passed 
'through  the  Native  Land  Court  there  are  about  562,415  acres  which  are  fit  for  settle- 
ment»  the  principal  being  the  balance  of  the  Awarua  and  the  Motukawa,  Raketa- 
paama,  Te  Tuhi,  Ahu-Ahu,  Bangiwaea,  and  Puketotara  Blocks  in  the  central  dis- 
trict,  Baetihi  in  the  Waimarino  district,  Tauakira,  and  Ohotu,  on  the  Wanganui 
Rirer,  Tupapanui,  Maraetaua,  Taonui,  and  Kaha-kaha,  between  the  Wanganui  and 
Wangaehu  Btvers.  Those  not  suitable  for  settlement  at  present  are  the  Te  Uautti, 
Ohuanga,  and  Kaimanawa,  on  the  east  side,  and  the  Oahukura  on  the  west  side,  of 
Tongariro  Mountain,  containing  an  area  of  about  345,000  acres. 

The  Native  lands  which  have  not  passed  the 'Native  Land  Court  contain  an  an-a 
of  about  180,000  acres,  the  principal  being  the  Mairekura,  Okehu,  Otumauma, 
Tawhitinui.  and  Papahaua  Blocks,  on  and  between  the  Wangaehu  and  Wanganui 
Rivers,  and  some  others  on  the  west  side  of  the  latter  river. 

Pastoral  and  Agricultural  induttrie*. 

The  pastoral  industry  is  by  far  the  more  important,  the  total  area  in  grass  in 
1$)02  being  2,648,418  acres  as  compared  with  87,256  acres  under  crop.  Of  the  area 
in  crop,  5,869  acres  were  in  wheat,  2 1 ,785  in  oats,  and  36,404  acres  in  turnips  or 
rape,  the  rest  being  in  potatoes  or  other  crops. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  average  return  per  acre  of  grain,  for  the 
year  1902  :   Wheat,  2950  bushels;  oaU,  37*75  bushels  ;  barley,  35*40  bushels. 

The  area  in  sown  grass  now  exceeds  that  in  any  other  district  in  the  colony, 

though  the  area  under  crop  is  very  small  as  compared  with  either  the  Otago  or  Can- 

'terbury  Districts.     In  April,  1901,  there  were  4,239,538  sheep;  and  in  October, 

1901,  the  cattle  numbered  294,439,  and  horses  44,593.     The  total  area  in  gardens 

is  given  as  2,376  acres  ;  in  orchards,  3,937  acres  ;  and  in  plantations,  4,029  acres. 

Dairy  Industry. 

Both  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese* 
•and  hence  we  find  creameries  and  butter- factories  increasing  in  number  very  con- 
siderably each  year,  and  the  export  constantly  augmenting. 

Forty*three  butter  and  cheese  factories  were  returned  in  October,  1901,  as 
at  work  in  the  Wellington  Provincial  District. 

Phormium  Tenax, 

The  principal  flax-mills  working  are  at  Featherston,  Carterton,  and  Martin- 
borough,  in  the  Wairarapa,  and  at  Foxton  on  the  West  Coast.  This  industry 
fluctuates  greatly,  in  accordance  with  the  price  ruling  for  the  dressed  article.  In 
1901  twenty -five  mills  were  at  work,  employing  580  men  and  25  boys  ;  the  machines 
•driven  by  water-wheel  or  engine  working  up  to  365-hor8e  power. 

THmher  Industry* 

Sawmills  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the  district  where  the  means  of 
'Communication  are  su£Scient,  the  timbers  cut  being  principally  totara  and  red  pine, 
both  of  which  are  largely  used  in  house  construction  and  other  works.  Others  of 
Die  native  woods  are  very  beautiful,  but  are  utilised  only  to  a  small  extent. 

The  principal  mills  are  at  Pahiatua,  Eketahuna,  Masterton,  and  Carterton,  in 
the  Forty-mile  Bush  and  Wairarapa  districts,  and  at  Levin  on  the  West  Coast, 
besides  which  there  are  several  mills  in  Wellington  for  dressing  the  rough  material. 
In  the  whole  district  there  were  in  1901  sixty- six  mills,  of  an  aggregate  of 
1,114-horse  power,  engaged  in  this  industry,  employing  1,114  hands,  the  output  of 
sawn  timber  being  41,375,471  ft.,  and  the  total  value,  including  posts  and  rails, 
resawn  timber,  doors,  sashes,  ko.,  £210,589,  which,  next  to  Auckland,  is  the  highest 
for  any  provincial  district  in  the  colony.  , 
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1^   MaHboroufh   lAnd    Diatncti  ooeupTtng  the      _ 

Ui«1.ile  IftUnd,  and  oxiteminf  aboot  2,635,0(M>  »emof  Uad,  ii 

CM»  the  MkTil)  and  am*  Ht  Cook  Strut  and  the  KaiC  Coaet  ac  iar  m  tte 
Bifer ;  lh«a€»  br  thai  nvar  lo  ita  junctioo  with  the  Tomj  Rmr ; 
hj  iina^hi  Um*.  nv««m.  and  ihe  •■■iiitiP  of  vaiflnheda  to  the  ■m.Uj 
aott  IhM.  IVl.>««*  SmunL     Fron  the  Conwaj  to  the  AiWi—  Ri««r  is 
tth*  caaier^MFT  Laad  IHff  i*f««  aad  Iraai  that  ni«r  to  Feiorat  ^ 
hjr  iJ^e  iiMal  l^*tjre^  «tf  J^riw. 

9i  a>tj*wi  MiiT-dir^^wt  ii:k::uMk,a3ii  the  extwone  JMci^  (mm  "'*' 


Ibtt  iit)i«  rival  K:*titwitMr»  Bliijf.  Moch  at  Kiukauna  Setisiifraaiis^ 


i^yyuis  «iii»i   ''jiM   Looiliic-^ia  MuuoQHxi»  art*  saam'^m^i^^i^  3t  jaiii  u  !fee 
lir>!k*rx^  ]il«4ir  *<iit)  r»ycai^  lukotiij   :aitiii}i'  "^   "•&«  Cppar  ami  Lirawr 
are    :ouuo,   a^iu    iC   ur«w«uc    wi»c«£ea    ai.    ^fthainpamat    W^ 

ut    oe  'v^\inka   rbver    U4^y   bw  ?a&d  *o  mhui^  -uotAy  ^  ^0  Cartmni&naiiK  Jh^^ 

<.}re«:uruuu  'uciiuUiou^  ;  wjiue  ^ouk,  iuqU  'Mftvte««i  tie  A-watattt  and  * 
vuic-^iic  torui4*^it.a  iiul  iau>uruu»  .utru»ir«>  ljlKe»  (HXUT.  13ia  Bad 
tac    »« iA*i  <ji  taw  "vVAijruu  Vuley,  in»  ot  viucmuc  '>r»tpfu 

v^uuA   ui»    Jvcu  ii^uv«ir«a  ^n  t:ii«   tci;^'  '^urtiuuti  A  PHrtxm,  and  m  tfao  C 

rup(t»*.a<s  truui  •^\^  *J»iJJMO«Al  'o  'tie  Xiuj-tiaxy 'ii  ""be  C) 
triv;t.     Toe    Hiu:ibv,iMu^i^    tuai  'uajr  be    Livuiett.  :uco  riuree 
luIu  -jctict^u  Nicn  teouoatifU  tcnmen;  t'orwat'ianii;  atni  • 
to*^.-*t,   .Jtkru>     'v,*cxttU   '*i«.ii   :H.ruD,  "eru,   <jr   oUier   rank. 
cv^Uuivu  ji  t\'%i  ^</kx  -miun^y   zi^ve  run)  'u  ^  lOeauaauoa  at* 
^if^^^.il     iioiii.;>uCiou   Jt  :kii.tifimeuc       rhu»   ^tke  o 
pifcc-totiii  ou.rjx/«w?a  i     ti  ""Q*}  tonist  country  itie  ciaib«r  i 
wiUTiueviiaitf   land  puecM^i  lacu  tbe  baua*  jt  taraMnw     ThoMi^ 
ex't-uJiug  iuio  th«  piucorai  aud  tore«t  otmuvry,  iuid     unatdniahte 
have  betrn  i-ie^uvd  aud  laid  down  m  i^niMK  ^Qe  CMiruuoaal  rbe 
bjr  'ho^  rei^ptfctive  iudut^riM  ani  »t,ili  w«d  detiBed. 

lu  the  northern   p«irb  ot*  the  diMnct,  S^undtid  bj  Oook 
fiords  and  b*iys  ruu  far  into  the  laud.     Tb*   DniMupai  ut  t 
Queen  Obarlott*  Souud*,  Tory  ChaiuKd,  Pbct  UnderwtMiii^ 

Tbese  Sounds  are  very   picturee^ae»  bu£  rta«  >iiUa  jmium**i»g  t 
P^^..,.w^       ^  oitoua  aa  are  thoee  of  the  * htrt— o  (■toihtand    ~ 

i  Southland. 
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Though  g^neraUy  st«ep,  the  land  is  not  too  rough  to  be  used  fcr  pattond 
pTirpoe^s,  and  nearly  all  the  land  in  the  Sounds  is  occupied  by  thriving  settlers. 

Pelorus  Sound,  the  most  extensive  and  picturesque,  is  thirty-four  miles  long, 
following  the  course  of  the  main  channel,  with  the  Town  of  Havelock  at  its  head. 
There  are  many  bays  and  inlets  branching  off  in  all  directions  ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  Kenepuru  Sound,  fourteen  miles  long.  Pelorus  Sound,  including  its  brarches, 
has  a  shore  line  of  over  800  miles  in  length,  not  counting  islands. 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  the  next  in  length,  being  thirty  miles  from  its 
entrance  to  its  head ;  it  alfo  has  many  bays  and  inlets,  one  of  which  is  Ficton 
Harbour,  twenty -fiTe  miles  from  the  entrance. 

Tory  Channel  is  ten  miles  long,  and  forms  the  most  direct  line  of  communica* 
tion  between  Picton  and  Wellington.  The  distance  from  Wellington  Wharf 
to  the  entrance  of  Tory  Channel  is  about  forty  miles,  and  about  twenty  more  to 
Picton. 

The  shore-line  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  and  Tory  Channel  is  over  200  miles 
in  length.  The  entrance  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  is  about  twenty  miles  distant 
from  that  of  Pelorus  Sound,  and  this  latter  is  about  twelve  miles  from  the  French 
Pass.  Generally  there  is  deep  water  in  all  the  sounds  and  bays,  and  good  anchorage 
can  be  found  near  the  shore.  The  country  is  hilly  everywhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sounds,  the  highest  point  being  Mount  Stokes,  3,951  ft.  above  sea 
lereL 

Four  considerable  rivers,  the  Wairau,  Awatere,  Clarence,  and  Conway,  rise 
towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  district ;  the  two  former,  running  east  and 
north,  fall  icto  Cook  Strait ;  the  two  latt-er,  taking  a  southerly  and  easterly 
oourse,  discharge  into  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Island.  These  rivers 
water  large  and  fertile  valleys,  but  none  can  be  entered  by  vessels  except  the 
Wairaa,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  for  about  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Plcnm. 

The  Wairau  Plain,  containing  about  65,000  acres,  on  which  stands  Blenheim, 
Uie  capital  of  Marlborough,  is  the  principal  block  of  agricultural  land  within  the 
diatrict.  The  soil,  generally  good,  is,  on  the  lower  or  seaward  side  of  the  plain, 
extremely  fertile,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tua  Marina,  Spring  Greek,  and 
near  Blenheim,  which  is  surrounded  by  numerous  gardens,  with  rich  deep  mould, 
and  well  sheltered  with  trees.  Ihe  average  yield  of  wheat  for  the  plain  is 
about  25  bushels  per  acre  ;  of  oats  and  barley,  85 ;  of  peas,  80 ;  and  of  potatoes, 
10  tons  per  acre.  Hops  have  been  successfully  grown  for  many  yean  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  but,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  labour,  their  cultivation  has 
not  extended.  The  plain,  traversed  in  all  directions  by  good  macadamised  roads, 
and  dotted  over  with  numerous  comfortable  homesteads,  standing  in  clumps  of 
treee  amidst  well-cultivated  fields,  has  already  an  old-world  appearance.  More  than 
half  the  population  of  the  Marlborough  Land  District — about  18,000,  according  to 
the  last  census — is  centred  in  the  Town  of  Blenheim  and  on  the  Wairau  Plain. 
Besides  this  plain  there  are  several  thousand  acres  of  terrace  flats  and  valleys  along 
the  larger  rivers,  notably  at  Starborough,  on  the  Lower  Awatere. 

Lakef, 

There  are  not  any  lakes  worthy  the  name.  The  largest  is  Kapara  te  Hau,  mora 
fiuniliarly  knoim  as  Qrassmere,  situate  on  the  coast  between  the  Awatere  River  and 
Gape  Campbell.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  very  shallow,  being,  indeed, 
no  more  than  a  lagoon,  as  daring  a  dry  season  there  is  little  or  no  water  in  it. 

There  are  two  other  lakes  of  small  size,  viz., — ^Lake  Elterwater,  four  miles 
touth  of  Lake  Grassmere,  and  Lake  McBae,  situate  in  the  open  country  between 
the  Awatere  and  the  Clarence  Rivers. 
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iPlM  ^Ofiim  o(  MrnHhorQ^^  norih-vMt  of  tba  Waiima  Rtrar,  oxtmidiiif  to 
k'^mfd^rf  oi  Um  lf«Uon  iMtA  Dwtrict*  And  mdiMJmg  the  Ooanty  of  Sounds,  in  all 
i»IWMt  :M/)()0  •/cffM,  VM  orifinAlljr  oorered  with  deoie  foiwi.  In  the  vnllefs  and  m 
U)«  WwiNT  hiU«li»|)iM,  rtma,  kAhikeice,  mataa,  toiara,  miro,  and  tawa  were  the 
fantH-UAM,  Tl^  bif  her  pofUon  of  the  bills  and  steep  spurs  are  dothed 
««rU)tM  «pc»tH«M  Slid  variei?  of  birch  (beech),  to  wbieh  alonf^  the  shores  of  the 
WDftt  i|ii4iAii  puk«t<Hi  sod  Kohekobe,  the  latter  locally  called  oedar. 

diiiM  imtO  «ii«»miUfl  bare  been  at  work  in  Tarioas  part«  of  the  district,  "niiz^- 
1*4  mitU  b»»t)  b«wn  emotMl,  and  bare  worked  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Hsirv- 
liV^k,  an  lbi»  Fdlaru*  Hound,  i«  at  present  the  headquarters  of  the  timber  trade. 

The  \\\\U  aloitg  the  «horet  of  the  Sound  will,  for  man?  rears,  fumiA  hinA 
s)se(>«f«.  'X\\^f^  4iM»  oUitur  timbers  left  in  places,  but  nowhere  sufficient  to  justify  Xhm 
W^^\k%iAy  af  a  n^UI,  iinle««  nukateawood,  hitherto  ix^ected,  oould  be  utilised.  It  is 
U|hS  Knij^  Mmber^  well  adapted  for  boat-builduif  and  Uxr 
^x^\{\\\y  ^  |\<«>e  limb<»r  f^mainrnf  in  the  Kaituna  i^  Onamalntu  YaDefs  is 
h^l  Ih^v^  U  a  |ft>dd  Auppl^  <^t  bird)  aiid  i4her  wood,  suitable  for  fisocnic 
^ihv^     O^  Iheii^  ia)b»>*  iW  Waimu  Plain  is  naivlj  dependent  for  timber. 

|V»  IV4mm«  V4W>>^  wiih  il»  %ribM«arif«  the   WaknoMRUL.  Rai, 

vN-^^MHfA  Y4^4«^>^  ^uU  <vMia4«  «Wmi1  9i^Odi\OdO  ft.  ef  oMs«rtible  twb 

^  iW  MsA.  M  "•  Kv4^  |iK«<ii«  «*  a  hofe  awifterrt  ef  Uie  \mA  ^usftj  on  tW  InOs 

VA\*%ri#*      t>*  \V*»ww(^s  R)»e>>»»»im  aar»i  mImt 
>^^^ii};)Mg^  )</^  ^  >,i^  r»»)  «^^  .M8,  i>v^  «^aiy«  <to>  »ll  iJhtor 

n>^^^  X'l^u^x  vlw«n^  I*  a.t«^eiWr  ^anWI:  Hliv^  iffiimiit  t— i  ■ 

',»^.h.  1i»«^«^  )«^«)  ?«KiNOi      1^  ^M^toin  /id^  TawMrttiih  iftii  far  sasnadB 

«;..<4^  Tpc   MVir:^  >*e»»M» 


vrvifc^v,    -MtM*!*  **;*t>      t^*  4ttM«uu    ^nfH^t'AT*!.    ;'*<HTi»  •»  ir  "Star 
Xtwiv^H  vi.1^  :>.  4W  >Cvkv»sJ^  ^«u^i»o^  c-\kH««i^  x\'Vkt-mmitt»  n 'uw-asemrik 


V    .      -,t 


"'   ^''^    \-%    -'^v^.       iK    a*At«^itias    i    iMi    >wrMtMi»   mc«a>  t 
'•  V»    *\.    ,.^  i     ^,lS*^,.\,       i.i.*jJta:     ?«kuiM»    ^aMitr< 
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«heep,  but  geDerally  throughout  the  forest  country  the  holdings  are  small  or  of 
moderate  size,  hence  this  is,  after  the  Wairau  Plain,  the  most  populous  portion  of 
the  district.     The  export  of  wool  during  last  year  amounted  to  about  12,000  bales. 

InduttrieM, 

Gold-mining  has  been  carried  on  for  some  years,  principally  at  Mahakipawa, 
Wakamarina,  and  Wairau  Valley.  At  present  not  much'  gold  is  being  obtained, 
although  there  are  now  strong  indications  of  a  great  improTcment  in  the  gold- 
mining  industry. 

One  dredge  is  at  work  in  the  Wakaniarina  Biver,  with  satisfactory  results  ;  but 
the  one  at  Top  Valley  has  suspended  operations  in  the  meantime,  pending  alterations 
in  the  machinery.     Another  dredge  will  start  in  this  ralley  shortly. 

Nine  sawmills  are  at  work  within  the  district :  one  at  Kaikoura,  and  the  others 
in  the  Pelorus,  Kaituna,  Onamalutu,  and  Wakamarina  Valleys,  and  in  the  Pelorus 
and  Queen  Oharlotte  Sounds.  The  principal  one  is  Messrs.  firownlee  and  Co.*s,  in 
the  Pelorus  Valley,  their  tramway  being  about  thirteen  miles  long,  the  output  last 
year  being  about  2,765,000  ft.  Messrs.  Brownlee  and  Co.  hare  sixty  men  em- 
ployed, and  keep  two  vessels  running  between  Havelock  and  Lyttelton. 

During  the  year  the  flax  industry  employed  eleven  mills,  and  the  quantity  of 
hemp  shipped  was  1,100  bales  and  540  bales  tow. 

In  connection  with  One  of  the  mills  a  rope-factory  has  been  established,  in 
which  binder-twine  made  of  short  flax  or  tow  is  the  main  product. 

There  are  two  flour-mills  at  work  owned  by  Messrs.  Redwood  Bros.  The 
one  at  Spring  Creek  is  a  complete  roller-mill,  driven  by  water-power,  and  can 
turn  oat  about  14  tons  of  flour  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  electric-lighted,  and  the 
sack-working  machinery  is  driven  by  electric  motor.  The  other  mill  is  also  worked 
by  water-power,  and  is  situated  near  Blenheim. 

There  is  a  dairy  factory  at  Spring  Creek  which  contains  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments in  machinery ;  15  tons  of  butter  were  produced  in  1901. 

There  is  a  first-class  cheese-factory  at  Tuamarina.  Last  season  80  t-ons  were 
turned  out.    There  are  also  cheese- factories  at  Kaikoura  and  Havelock. 

Climaie, 

Marlborough  possesses  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world  ;  and  at  Blenheim 
it  is  fine  weather  nearly  all  the  year  round.  There  is  almost  a  total  absence  of  the 
boisterous  winds  that  so  frequently  visit  Wellington. 

The    original    distribution   of  the  open   and   forest  lands   was  entirely   due 
to  climatic  causes.     At  Cape  Campbell,  one  of  the   barest  places  in  the  district, 
the   annual  rainfall  is  only  23*25 in.;    in  the  Pelorus  Valley,  the  centre  of  the 
forest  country,  it  is  over  65  in.     This  difference  between  the  climates  of  the  north- 
western and  south-eastern  portions  of  the  district  explains  why  the  artificial  pasture- 
land,  when  compared  with  the  natural  pasture,  supports  such  a  large  amount  of 
•took.     Winter  and  spring  are  the  wettest  seasons,  hence  the  dry  cUmate  is  not  un- 
fiivourable  for  agriculture.     Wherever  the  soil  is  suitable,  crops  sown  in  winter  and 
harvested  in  early  summer  can  be  successfully  grown.    Everywhere  near  the  coast 
the  range  of  temperature,  considering  the  latitude,  is  very  small.    The  thermometer 
■eldom  falls  below  30  deg.,  or  rises  above  78  deg.   Along  the  shores  of  the  Sounds  the 
mildnees  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  curious  distribution  of  land  and  water,  allows 
lemons,  oranges,  passion-fruit,  figs,  and  other  sub-tropical  fruits  to  be  grown  in 
fiavourable  situations.    On  the  lower  hills  and  terraces  of  the  forest  country  the 
oheatnut  {Ccutanea  vulgaris)  grows  rapidly,  and  commences  to  bear  fruit  in  five  or 
tiix.  yaftrs.     A  few  trees  planted  in  the  Pelorus  Valley  some  twenty  years  ago  are  now 
yielding  annually  about  2  cwt.  of  nuts  a  tree.     In  all  parts  of  the  low  country  the 
common  English  fruit-trees — apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  &o. — yield  abundantly,  the 
fruit,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  being  of  excellent  quality.    In  the 
high  country,  where  snow  falls  occasionally  during  winter,  red,  white,  and  black 
carranfes  can  be  produced  in  such  quantities  that  with  little  labour  they  might  be 
made  an  article  of  export  to  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia. 
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far  as  the  Township  of  Seddon,  and,  although  not  formallj  opened,  trains  run  to 
that  township  seyeral  times  a  week  ;  and  a  substantial  railway  and  traffic  bridge  over 
the  Awatere  River,  costing  £22,500,  is  a  verj  great  boon  to  the  district. 

The  BCain  North  Road  to  Nelson,  distant  seventy  •eight  miles,  is  a  good  metalled 
road  nearly  the  whole  way.  It  runs  up  the  Wairau  Valley  from  Blenheim  for  about 
six  miles,  oroeses  the  Wairau  Birer  into  the  Kaituna  Valley,  which  it  follows  as 
iar  as  Harelock — about  twenty>eight  miles.  It  then  runs  up  the  Pelorus  and  Rai 
TallejB,  and  ascends  hy  easy  gradients  to  the  Brown  Saddle,  where  it  crosses  the 
biMindary  into  Nelson.  An  excellent  coaoh'serrice — probably  the  best  in  the  colony 
— ^has  been  established  for  some  years,  the  coach  running  to  and  from  Nelson  on 
•alternate  days,  ooyering  the  distance  in  eleren  hours,  and  another  coaoh-serrioe 
-twice  a  week  has  been  established  between  Blenheim  and  Hayelock. 

The  Biain  South  Road,  running  over  the  Taylor  Pass  into  the  Awatere  Valley, 
and  through  the  Starborough,  Flaxboume,  Eekerangu,  and  other  properties,  con- 
nects Blenheim  with  Kaikonra  and  the  south,  and  is  a  good  road  during  dry 
weather,  although  it  might  be  much  improved  in  places.  Since  the  acquisition  of 
-the  Starborough  Estate  by  the  GK>Temment  the  bulk  of  the  trai&c  now  goes  vid  the 
Redwood  Pass,  as  it  is  a  more  direct  route  to  the  town  of  Seddon. 

The  portion  between  the  Clarence  River — over  which  a  fine  bridge  was  built 
-some  jears  ago — and  the  Hapuku  River,  runs  along  the  coast  under  steep  and 
picturesque  huls  covered  with  forest.  A  road  to  the  south  of  Eaikoura,  between 
tiie  Eahautara  and  Conway  Rivers,  is  now  completed  and  forms  part  of  the  main 
-Cheriot-EIaikoura  Road,  and,  besides  its  great  usefulness  in  opening  up  the  oountry 
through  which  it  passes,  will  also  become  a  favourite  route  ior  tourists,  as  in  many 
places  it  passes  through  most  picturesque  scenery. 

A  good  road  has  been  formed  up  the  Wairau  Valley,  passing  through  the  Bank- 
house,  Erina,  Lansdowne,  Hillersden,  and  Birch-hill  properties,  and  connecting 
with  Tophouse,  just  outside  the  boundary,  and  distant  fifty-six  miles  from  Blenheim. 
At  Tophouse  there  is  an  hotel  and  a  telegraph-station,  and  from  thence  a  good  road 
leads  to  Belgrove  on  the  Nelson  Railway  line. 

A  coach  runs  twice  a  week  between  Blenheim  and  Wairau  Valley — twenty-five 
miles — where  there  is  an  hotel,  a  post-  and  telegraph-office,  and  one  or  two  stores. 

There  is  also  a  good  cart-road  running  up  the  Awatere  River — which  it  crosses 
«nd  reorosses  several  times — as  far  as  Molesworth  Station,  about  seventy  miles  from 
Blenheim.     Between  these  points  there  is  a  weekly  coach  and  mail  service. 

There  are  other  minor  roads  and  bridle-track9  throughout  the  district  too 
numerous  to  specify. 

Crown  Lands, 

The  area  of  Crown  lands  at  present  available  for  settlement  is  about  140,000 
acres,  but  of  this  area  100,000  acres  are  of  very  poor  quality,  being  chiefly  the 
summits  of  high,  rugged  country.  The  balance  of  available  area  lies  principally  in 
the  Pelorus,  Rai,  and  Wakamarina  Valleys,  and  in  the  Sounds,  and  will  doubtless 
be  readily  taken  up  when  thrown  open  for  selection. 
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W.  Q-.  MuBBAT,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Oenerdl  Pkytical  Featmres. 

Hie  Nelson  Land  District  comprises  the  north  and  north-western  portion  of  the 
Middle  Island,  the  greater  part  being  high  and  mountainous,  and  on  the  western 
and  inland  ranges  covered  with  dense  forest  to  the  bush-limit,  at  from  4^000  ft. 
to  4,500  ft.  Cape  Farewell,  the  northernmost  point,  is  situated  at  the  western 
«ntrance  of  Cook  Strait,  on  the  south  side  of  which  lie  Golden  or  BCassacre  Bay,  and 
Tasman  Bay,  more  commonlj  called  Blind  Bay.  The  former  derives  its  name  from 
the  massacre  of  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to  Tasman,  who  visited  it  on  the  occasion  of 
his  discovery  of  New  Zealand  in  1642.  At  the  head  of  the  latter,  which  has  a  depth 
^  fifty-four  miles  from  its  entrance,  stands  the  town  of  Nelson.    Erom  Separation 
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ftmtj  on  tim  VMt«ni  tide  oC  Btind  Baj,  a  m>g«  of  momiteiiM  fron  3,000 
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about  581,000  acres,  inolusiTe  of  bare  mountain  summits.  The  wooded  country  is 
estimated  at  3,200,000  acres ;  of  this  area  probablj  about  900,000  acres  is  scrub 
Mid  stunted  bush  ;  and  of  the  remainder,  not  700,000  acres  at  the  outside  would 
be  arailable  for  clearing.  The  timber  on  the  western  side  consists  of  red-  and  white- 
pine,  matai  (or  black-pine),  totara,  kawhaka  (or  cedar),  rata,  and  occasional  silver- 
pine,  besides  black-  and  red- birch  {Fa^us  fusea).  These  Tarieties  are  also  found, 
but  in  smaller  areas,  on  the  eastern  side  ;  birch  preponderating.  A  large  amount  of 
timber  is  used  in  the  mining  industry  for  props  and  planking,  and  tlm>ughout  the 
districts  generally  for  shingles,  fencing,  firewood,  sleepers,  &c. 

AgricuUural. 

Nelson  has  little  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  most  of  it  already  taken  up.  On 
the  Waimea  Plains  is  grown  excellent  iMurley,  a  small  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
Oats  and  chaff  are  sent  in  large  amounts  to  the  West  Coast  and  elsewhere.  Hops 
also  form  one  of  the  chief  exports.  Wheat,  maize,  rye,  and  root-crops  of  most 
varieties  are  grown,  and  fruit  is  plentifid.  The  weekly  wase  of  a  fiirm-labourer  it 
800.  with  boanl ;  without  board  he  would  receive  6s.  a  day.  jPloughmen  can  get  20s. 
per  week  with  board ;  without,  7s.  6d.  a  day. 

Pcutoral, 

The  total  area  oi  pastoral  lands  held  under  the  Crown  by  73  tenants  on  the 
3l8t  March,  1902,  amounted  to  313,960  acres.  As  the  agricultural  land  is  limited, 
settlers  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  timbered  mountain-slopes  for  grasing 
purposes.  These,  when  the  timber  is  felled  and  burnt,  and  the  ground  sown  with 
suitable  grass,  will,  after  three  to  four  years,  carry  about  two  sheep  to  an  acre  on 
fur  soil,  and  more  on  the  limestone  country.  The  cost  of  felling  and  burning 
green  timber  is  from  15s.  to  20s.  per  acre ;  cost  of  mixed  grass-seeds  and  sowins, 
about  15s.  per  acre ;  and  a  good  paling-fence  on  ordinary  bush-lands  with  double 
No.  8  wires  at  top  and  bottom,  with  \  in.  palings  and  7  in.  posts  sunk  2  ft.  in  the 
ground,  can  be  erected  at  about  12s.  per  chain. 

Mining. 

The  western  side  of  the  Nelson  District  was  a  terra  incognita  till  about  the 
year  1868,  when  gold  was  first  discovered  in  large  quantities.  Miners  flocked  in  at 
first  from  the  other  goldfields  in  New  Zealand,  Uien  from  Australia,  California,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  until  in  1865  the  whole  coast-line  was  peopled  from  Broken 
Birer  in  the  north  to  Jackson's  Bay  in  the  south.  Mining,  at  first  altogether 
alluvial,  developed  into  quarts-reefing,  and  hydraulic-sluicing  of  large  areas.  The 
agricultural  lands  about  the  Chrey  and  Inangahua  were  taken  up  and  cultivated ;  and, 
as  mining  became  a  more  settled  industry,  the  miners  occupied  and  tilled  the  non- 
auriferous  alluvial  flats  in  the  many  valleys :  hence  at  the  present  time  a  number 
of  homesteads  are  scattered  throughout  the  district. 

Beefion  and  its  neighbourhood  forms  one  of  the  chief  quartz-mining  districts 
in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  West  Coast,  including  Westland,  has  produced  about  45 
per  cent,  of  the  total  gold  raised  in  the  colony.  The  oldest  allurial  fleld  is  at 
ColKngwood.  Among  other  minerals  found  in  the  district  are :  eilver,  copper, 
chrome,  antimony,  manganese,  and  haDmatite.  Extensive  deposits  of  coal  are 
found  on  the  West  Coast,  within  the  areas  of  the  Ghrey  and  Buller  Coalflelds 
Beserves.  Coal  is  also  found  in  CoUingwood,  in  Blind  Bay,  and  in  West  Wanga- 
noi  Inlet ;  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  areas  of  coal- bearing  strata  here  and 
there  throughout  the  district.  The  output  from  the  mines  at  work  within 
the  district  during  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1901,  was  468,800  tons. 
Oopper-ore  is  found  in  a  serpentine  rock  •  formation  near  Nelson,  but  the 
companies  which  have  worked  the  ore  have  not  hitherto  been  successful  —  the 
last  one,  "The  Champion,"  failing  from  want  of  sufficient  capital.  Deposits  of 
chrome-ore  are  also  found  here.  Silver- ore  has  been  worked  in  the  Collingwood 
District ;  and  at  Parapara,  in  Blind  Bay,  there  are  widen>read  deposits  of  hematite 
iron-ore,  combined  with  limestone  and  coal,  waiting  only  for  capital  to  develop  them. 
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The  long  line  of  coal-staithB  and  wharves  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  with  a 
fleet  of  Bteam>coUier8  loading  alongside,  does  not  fail  at  once  to  impress  a  visitor 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  trade.  Though  much  has  already  been  done, 
jet  the  industry,  finom  the  extent  of  the  coal-bearing  strata,  is  capable  of  much  larger 
•expansion  when  the  necessary  capital  can  be  found.  The  Westport-Ngakawau 
Railway  to  Mokihinui,  connects  with  the  mines  and  conveys  the  coal  to  tne  port, 
▲t  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Bochfort  plateau,  nine  miles  from  Westport,  is  Wai- 
mangaroa,  and  on  the  plateau  itself  is  Denniston — ^both  coal>mining  villages.  The 
Matter,  built  at  an  elevation  of  1,960  ft.,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  township  in  New 
Zealand.  On  a  dear  day  it  is  well  worth  a  risit,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
magnificent  panoramic  view  of  the  southern  Alps,  which  reach  their  highest  p(nnt 
in  Mount  Oook,  12,348  ft.  high,  about  100  miles  south.  South  of  ^^^tport  are 
the  alluvial  gold-mining  centres  of  Addison's  Flat,  Groninville,  Nine-mile  Beach, 
«nd  Oharieston. 

From  the  Inangahua  Junction,  the  main  road  continues  southward  through  the 
Inangahua  Valley,  passing  through  cultivated  lands,  which  are  being  gradually  won 
from  the  heavy  Sush,  and  at  a  distance  of  136  miles  from  Nelson  reaches  the  town- 
ehip  of  Beefton.  Here,  as  at  Westport,  are  good  hotels,  and,  as  in  every  one  of  the 
larger  coast  towns,  a  hospital  receiving  a  Govemmentgrant-in-aid.  This  town  wae 
the  first  in  New  Zealand  to  be  lighted  by  electricity,  llirough  the  Midland  BaUway 
Company's  extension  of  the  Grey-Brunner  Gt>vernment  line,  Beefton  is  now 
eonneoted  by  rail  with  Greymouth,  from  whence  it  is  for  the  most  part  supplied. 
About  two  miles  inland  from  Beefton  is  Black's  Point  mining  township,  with  several 
batteries  at  work  in  and  about  the  place,  a  visit  to  which  is  generally  paid  by  tourists 
wishing  to  see  something  of  the  gold*mining  industry.  Other  small  mining  townships 
are :  Bioatman's,  Capleston,  and  Antonio's. 

Leaving  Beefton  by  rail,  and  passing  into  the  Grey  Valley  through  a  short 
tunnel,  and  by  a  bridge  over  the  Grey  Biver,  Totara  Fiat  is  reached,  nineteen  miles 
•distant.    This  brings  us  into  the  Westland  District,  to  which  refer  for  the  balanoe 
•of  the  journey  to  Greymouth. 

Situate  on  the  coast,  fifty  miles  north  of  Westport,  is  the  Karamea  Special 
Settlement,  principally  settled  from  the  Nelson  and  Motueka  Valley  districts.  This 
part  of  the  district  contains  some  excellent  but  heavily-timbered  land,  and  is  reached 
from  Westport  by  a  road,  connecting  with  the  Westport-Ni^akawau  Bailway  at 
the  Mokihinui  iStiter,  A  bridle-track,  also,  connecting  with  OoUingwood  and  Gh>lden 
Bay,  is  nearly  completed  by  the  Gk>vemment.  Thb  track  passes  along  the  coast 
northwards,  thence  up  the  Heaphy  Valley  to  the  Gk>ldei>  Downs,  and  down  the  Aorere 
Valley  to  Gh>lden  Bay.  Here  again  is  another  coal- basin,  which,  though  of  inferior 
▼alue  to  the  older  deposits  on  the  western  side,  is  Ukely  to  become  of  importance, 
having  at  the  present  time  one  mine  in  full  work.  Another  coal-basin  exists  at 
West  Wanganui  and  Pakawau. 

In  the  Aorere  Valley,  of  which  OoUingwood  is  the  port,  alluvial  mining  is  still 
found  to  be  payable,  and  the  country  contains  some  valoable  timber  in  the  upper 
part  not  yet  utilised.  Nineteen  miles  south,  in  Blind  Bay,  lies  the  small  port  of 
Waitapu,  from  which  a  considerable  amount  of  sawn  timber  is  exported,  drawn  from 
the  Takaiia  Valley,  and  brought  down  by  a  steam  tramway  from  the  upper  mills. 
From  the  head  of  this  valley  the  main  road  is  carried  over  a  pass  in  the  Pikikirunga 
Bange,  3,476  ft.  high,  through  the  villages  of  Bast  and  West  Takaka,  Biwaka, 
Motoeka,  and  Moutere  to  the  town  of  Bichmond,  eight  miles  from  Nelson.  In- 
land are  also  the  villages  of  Ngatimoti,  Dovedale,  Tadmor,  and  Shsrry,  each  the 
centre  of  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  all  connected  by  fairly-good  dray-roads. 

An  inland  road,  partly  bridle-track  and  partly  dray-road,  has  been  made  from 
Nelson  to  Canterbury,  by  way  of  Tophouse,  Wairau  Gorge,  Tamdale,  Clarence 
Valley,  Jollie*s  Pass,  and  the  Waiau  Plains.  Here  there  are  hot  mineral  springs, 
«Daoh  visited  by  persons  suffering  from  rheumatism  and  skia-diseaies. 
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widely  digtribated  from  the  Beit  board  to  the  iDterior  nplandt.  Talosbie  itret^ae 
of  white-piDe  belt  the  low-lying  depreowop  of  the  coastal  lands,  and  the  tmme  may 
be  remarked  eoneeming  the  impenshaUe  sflver-pine.  Clumpt  of  bla^*pine  of  good 
quality  are  met  with,  also  rarer  patebes  of  marketable  totara ;  while  terrioeahie 
cedars  are  scattered  along  the  flanks  of  the  inland  ranges  and  all  over  the  lower  hills 
and  plateaux.  The  approximate  area  of  forest  eqiuls  2,894,951  acres,  of  which 
a  eonsideraUe  portion  earnes  timber  fit  for  the  sawmill ;  the  remainder  ii  mainly  fire- 
wood and  mining  timbers. 

SoiU. 

The  high  pastoral  uplands  haTC  a  coating  of  rich  moulds,  and  this  oontinnes 
&irly  good  down  to  the  heary  timber  lands.  The  alpine  forest  is  readily  cleared, 
bums  dean,  and  imported  grasses  grow  luxuriantly,  cocksfoot  bmng  the  best,  as  it 
withstands  ^re  and  frosts.  The  lower  flanks  of  the  mountains  hold  a  thinner  soil, 
whidi  at  present  hardly  repays  the  heavy  labour  of  felling ;  while  the  lower  heights 
aro  somewhat  abrupt  and  unfitted  for  cultiTation.  A  margin,  varying  in  width,  of 
fertile  slopes  and  fans  fringes  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and,  having  a  natural  drainage,, 
constitutes  an  area  of  excellent  agricultural  land. 

The  upland  soils  of  the  coastal  undulations  and  terraces  are  light  loams  of 
moderate  fertility,  which  rest  upon  transported  graveb,  the  drifted  accumulations 
of  eroded  hills.  On  these  plateaux  are  numerous  "  piJiihis,"  or  natural  dearings, 
whidi  are  mostly  extensive  tracts  of  swampy  lands,  with  a  peaty  soil  resting  on 
thin  layers  of  impervious  day,  and  non-porous  gravds,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  on  im- 
pacted glacial  moraines  :  these  formations  all  overlying  loose  drifts.  The  reclama- 
tion of  these  areas  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  the  bulk  of  them  are  quite  dratnable. 

Stretches  of  good  alluvium  border  the  rivers,  streams,  and  sea-coast,  and  form 
the  fisvonrite  locadon  for  settlers. 

Ctiwuxte, 

The  dimate  is  equable  and  temperate,  remarkably  free  from  storms  and  fogs ; 
and  immediately  after  bad  weather  the  clouds  roll  inland,  and  there  is  a  prevmilitig 
deamess  of  sky.  The  rain-bearing  winds  are  mostly  from  the  north-west  and  north- 
east. The  southeriy  winter  gales  usually  coat  the  great  ranges  with  snow,  which» 
bowever,  rardy  falls  below  2,600  ft. 

PattortU  Lands, 

The  total  area  of  pastoral  lands  amounts  to  2,002,577  acres,  108,801  of  which 
constitute  high  mountain  grass  districts,  the  balance,  1,898,776  acres,  com[»ising 
the  ordinary  bush-clad  country,  much  of  which  is  quite  inaccessible  to  stodL  Au 
over  the  coastal  lands,  along  the  slopes  of  the  lower  hills  and  in  the  bottoms  of  the 
valleys,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  and  fattened  on  the  dense  undergrowth  of  the 
forest.  Tht  tussock  herbage  of  the  high  lands  ib  being  gradually  used  by  sheep- 
farmers,  and  in  the  near  future  these  natural  pastures  wHl  support  large  flo^a. 

AgricMural  LamdM. 

The  agricultural  lands  comprise  some  307,844  acres  of  forest  and  16,440  acres 
of  open  sunace,  such  as  swamps,  grass-grown  river-beds  and  fringes,  kc.  The  bulk 
of  these  lands,  when  cleared  of  bush,  grow  abundance  of  root-crops,  especially 
turnips,  which  are  much  used  for  fattening  purposes.  The  even  and  moist  tempera- 
ture enconrages  the  almost  uninterrupted  growth  of  grass  and  dover,  which  are 
very  luxuriant,  and  favour  stock-raising.  Oats  are  also  grown  abundantly  for  local 
consumption,  and  for  the  most  part  are  cut  into  chaffl  Year  by  year  the  import«  of 
potatoes,  fruits,  butter,  and  fat  stock  are  decreasing,  owing  to  increased  local  pro- 
duction. 

Moan*  of  Commmniemfiom. 

The  district  is  foirly  well  provided  with  means  of  communication.  The  railway 
now  extends  from  Hokitika,  vid  Greymouth,  to  Beefton,  branching  at  Stillwater  to 
Otira,  near  Arthur's  Pais.  Coaches  twice  a  week  connect  with  Oantertory,  vi6  Arthur's 
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M4M««  mf4  \*\9  4n\\y  M,w«4ro  Rom,  UokitikA,  KamAn,  OivjiiKnith,  and  the 
)M«M#ft«2  whlUimt0aftw<r«k«inAUUooiiTfljodon  bortehMdcMiathwardto 
^»0«.)t  iMi4  mt«i««  A  foriittghl  to  J»okfoii*f  Bmj,    A  lubtidised  ■teamer  i 
MmMMI^a  itM4  thfi  num^roiM  MHithern  porta  as  far  as  Ja^son's  Baj,  ^ 
f^M  HY*itifh*,  MtM«  Ahahhfig  tstUtrt  to  obtain  supplies  and  to  ship  their 
!iiM*lMMfi  M  mArK(»t.    TU«  Gofsmmeot  steamer  also  calls  at  Bi^  Jj 
l4tHf>^  mv«  r>fi  h^  diiarl^rlj  trips  from  Danedin.    Steamefs  also  ti. 
Upf  #00)1  f^.>KH4li*  and  Or^'ymouth,  and  other  parts  of  the  coloiij.    The 
l^f^,  %h\0^  frtf  wa»i,v  wilwi  ikkifU  the  foot  of  the  nai 
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jatt  out  fullj  a  mile  to  the  northward.  Good  anchorage  in  18'ft.  of  water  opposite 
the  Green  Block,  which  stands  up  out  of  the  water.  €h>od  boat-landing  with  abore 
winds  on  a  smooth  sandy  beach. 

Paringa  BiTcr,  104  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  Open  roadstead.  Vessels 
coming  in  and  out  should  give  Hauata  Beef  (off  the  north  head)  a  wide  berth. 
There  is  also  a  sunken  reef,  awasli  at  low  water,  in  the  middle  of  the  baj,  and  a 
dangerous  sunken  rook  just  off  the  south  head,  two  or  three  chains  away,  facing  a 
small  sandy  bay,  and  right  abreast  of  the  trig,  station.  Vessels  lie  inside  and  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  this  rock,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  shore,  and  are  quit<e 
safe  with  southerly  winds. 

Haast  Biyer,  118  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika :  A  constantly-shifting  bar  at 
entrance,  which  is  nearly  opposite  and  a  littla  to  the  southward  of  the  Alhambra 
Bock.  This  rock  stands  well  out  of  the  water,  and  Tessels  entering  can  go  on  either 
side  with  safety.     Average  depth  of  water  on  bar  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft. 

Okuru  and  TumbuU  Bikers,  188  miles  south- west  of  Hokitika:  These  riTcrs 
join  just  inside  the  entrance.  Good,  straight  channel ;  average  depth,  8  ft.  to  10  ft. 
The  port  is  well  sheltered  by  Open  Bay  Islands,  which  lie  about  three  miles  away, 
just  opposite  the  entrance,  bearrag  a  trifle  west  of  north.  A  dangerous  reef  lies  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  south-west  point  of  the  smaller  island,  and  imme- 
diately to  the  north-west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  last-named  noint  to  the  extreme 
ond  of  Jackson's  Head. 

Jackson's  Bay,  163  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika:  Good  shelter  and  anchorage, 
open  only  to  north-east,  with  12  ft.  of  water  within  a  few  chains  of  shore.  Jackson's 
Head  runs  out  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  bay.  This  is  the  only  ocean  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Westland, 
and  could  be  converted  into  a  first-class  port  at  comparatively  small  cost.  No  doubt 
Jackson's  Bay  will  eventually  form  a  great  coal  port,  as  indications  of  coal  are  found 
firom  the  bay  to  Tauperikaka,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  Moreover,  the  recent  dis- 
corery  of  a  practicable  pass  through  the  main  range,  vid  the  Waiatoto  and  Ajdus 
Bivers,  will  make  it  in  the  near  future  the  natural  outlet  for  the  Lake  Wanaka 
country. 

Big,  or  Awarua  Bay,  200  miles  south-west  of  Hokitika :  At  the  extreme  south- 
west comer  of  Westland.  An  open  roadstead,  sheltered  from  east  and  south-west 
winds  ;  24  ft.  of  water  on  south  side  anchorage  and  30  ft.  on  north  side,  just  opposite 
Crayfish  Bock,  in  a  spot  sheltered  from  northerly  winds. 

Steamers  have  also,  in  past  years,  entered  the  Tereroakau,  Waitaha,  Wataroa, 
Wanganui,  Waiatot-o,  and  Arawata  Bivers,  all  of  which  have  bar- entrances.  The 
Cascade  Biver  is  likewise  navigable,  though  no  steamer  has  as  yet  been  in ;  and  goods 
and  passengers  are  also  landed  at  the  roadsteads  of  Saltwater,  Gillespie's  Beach, 
and  Abbey  Bocks. 

'Toums. 

Greymouth  Borough :  Population,  3,748 ;  the  shipping  port  for  Grey  Valley. 
Bailway  communication  with  Beef  ton,  Upper  Teremakau,  and  Hokitika.  Bail  way 
workshops,  foundry,  and  quarries.  The  principal  business  portion  of  the  town  is 
built  on  Native  land,  rents  being  paid  to  the  Public  Trustee,  who  distributes  them 
to  Natives  entitled  thereto. 

Cobden :  A.  picturesque,  flourishing  suburb  of  Greymouth,  close  to  the  State 
ooal-mine  lately  opened,  is  situated  opposite  the  town  of  Greymouth,  and  is  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  substantial  bridge. 

Brunnerton :  A  borough  of  about  1,600  inhabitants ;  is  a  ooal-mining  centre. 
Coke  and  fire-clay  bricks  are  also  manufactured.  Bailway  communication  with 
Greymouth  Port,  Beefton,  and  Upper  Teremakau.  This  place  is  the  oldest  centre 
of  ooal-mining  in  the  district.  Owing  to  the  effect  of  the  coal-smoke  from  the  coke- 
oyens  on  the  surrounding  cliffs  and  bush,  and  the  appearance  of  the  numerous 
miners'  cottages  nestling  on  the  mountain-slopes,  it  has  the  look  of  a  veritable 
"  Black  Country,"  such  as  may  be  seen  in  some  coal-districts  in  England. 

Several  large  sawmills  are  at  work  between  this  place  and  Greymouth,  which  is 
reftohed  at  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  Nelson,  the  centre  of  the  Grey  Biver  from 
lit  junction  with  the  Arnold  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  district  at  thia 
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mH,    'Umi  |(*4Ua4  lUilnrsy  ItiM*  to  eonneet  with  Cuitotbvry  bj  vsjof 
V^M«  )A  ih«  CHlr*  Qfff^,  tiM  bMfi  eofHtruetad  on  ibe  W«tUMia  side  of  tho  Araold 
H}*t*f  U$  tMk^i  Hruntmff  th«  m»lern  •bom  of  which  it  akirti  lor  tome  dtatannr, 
f f f tm  iUnttm  149  ih«  T«r<mi«k«o  Biter. 

fi^mAfA }  0<mH4Kh,  of  1,121  inbttbttMiU.     This  u  a  bruk  mining  town, 
pt,t^nh\jf  i\m  UrgMi  hydniulio-«luicing  mining  centre  in  New  Zealuid.     It  he» 
A.f'ittf^     IhWmtintUtmn  mud  larrikin  •. 

HokifitiAi   ttonmich,  of  1.946  inhabitanU.     Thiaiea  prettj  town,  the 
•>H|tMAt  tit  VVpMf  Und,  the  port  for  ihipping  and  centre  of  tapply  for  a  number  of 
MWM«ht(>«,  atid  for  ili#  whole  dtttrict  south  of  Teremakmu. 

Hf>M'   A(m>uith|  pofmUiion  614.     A  clean  and  neat  little  town,  the  centre  of  a 
pfMt«t(tpmMf»  miumit  4li»t,not,  with  a  few  good  sluicing  claim*  on  a  large  «eale. 

In  afl<lH.iiM)  t/O   t4i<t   above,   there  are  teTeral  small  mining  and   sawmillia^ 

i*f>tiffv*)  AMoh   a«  HialTord,    Eameri,  Woodetook,  Bunu,  Blue  Spar,  Okanto,  mmd 

(4iUoHi|^0'fi,   a)f«>   Ahaura,    Hatters'   TerrMMi,   Notown,  Sdllwater,  Kakiri,   Neluo 

TiwK,  M«>artii,  NrtWes  Orwell  (>eek.  Hatters,  TwelTe-mile,  4c     The  eoal- 

M*^*b{^>  <it  l)lA<'kha4l  i«  alsA  jont  rising  into  importance. 


Xhf.  )\^«ivt.i  At  WpntrUvxl  oonMiintk  t^greittest  area  of  allnvial  anriferotae  grovxui 

All  Iho  \V<»»M«*nd  rix-n7>  oarrr  wow  or  >«fi  gold,  bat  tie  two  great  goldm  rircja 
^^^  i}^^  \\i^hr^y^  ^T\A  Wwilm,  tV  hurfs  Mjfl  rippie*  in  which  appear  to  be  replefgitihad 
^.,tj,  nvn>h  <^^|fvv»ii«  Af  fiMi\  »fN»r  eiiph  floo^.  Standing  on  tie  snmmit  of  Itounl 
^%,,.,f,.>>jitf>  fhf%  ^n<Mn?>(  hwH  Af  ihp  Kr%hnr%  oaTi  hf  eauhr  traced  northward  to  tJie 
J|v,,,ri«»i*i»  n*yA  iiAnt)i%'HW^  t^>  ihr  Itimu  *5if^in|r*i.  'SimilaTir  the  Waiho  liaft,  in  olden 
t'M><v»,  flAWA/i  both  f^avihwi^rri  /1o%'t»  iMp  pautw  of  thf  Okariu*  Xwr  and  eootiwnvd 
fr  *•'*»  Ot?>AArAi»  RivAV.  tbr  IwtATwI   f;nn"iw'**  m  both  diTefltinn#>  being  woU  defined  and 

THf»>f.  ^iv  f  bifv^  nmi»^  jj'^^f^-biif^Tint  dA|vwit*  in  Westland  ;  tihf  £xst,  whioh  m^  be 
^)',^M  T*m»f?nA  Vw»fbi.  >M»(  ^nAmJJ\  ^wMwwTti.  T^ieur  mr  snntflut  rreei^'bedft, 
i>'»H,  ^^  ^y>w>»vt<»i*i»M^  ol<^M*rt*iAns.  At  whi<^h  Uw  buH  baf>  benn  wnabsd  awar, 
A  i^,«KfVi  ^i«>>AtT«  ^v  H'  VnmnT«%mi  ftimii .  iht  imranri  sir  boaoh  Iwaibi,  boti 
•♦I  *vHr  ♦Vv,  r«N>»Arv'  <^*w»fO»nf.  i»m.  ^^tsH^rs  Tiiwnn^  nanslla^tiismtDax  di 
*--»*Y  Ys»v,  ^»»^*if<k..  ♦<>  f4vi'"%>>itA^  inlumi  wnri  at  4<*rM*  from  a  ipw  "twu  briow  to  a 
,,  u»»y»r^».^  f\s^*  %K'»<%  '•**('tt>^t^.  :  tbr  W»frf.  iCT*  ott:^niHTT  mHHe  of 
rtv  ^  *^tV"'  HA*»tA*.  t*%»AHAs  «v  wi  |*ic  J^**!  HiU.  Humpbu^r  *  ftoIW,  and 
fi;i,  yv.^-fi  ^  ^K*  M-^^i  i>f»«-  «Mfr-  *»trr  ml.  om  nmalMf  |iemiijKntT,  vm.,  tbuft 
+>v>  -t*«^-*nVv|^  **,-»i  iU  ^«q%0n^>s  Kn#>  A'  Urr- kilH  anr.  —h hii  -gntd  nnr  drfft  » te 
V    c,„v»     s>   ♦*> .  ;,^u>>,t*i5TM»*      <V»U^-M»iiTmt  .#«tt^  fma-  Mount  ftraeniawd 

t     '^  ^l  t"^"*-*!  >»•  "<-,  '^A^pJfi'* »  ^^fT  livrpf    ^•4fi 

.    ,  t     .»       V  -1  -,^>'  ,  , 

i       h,\      i^      i  •*  t  -*      . 

.    i      1, .      it.     • 
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«eoDomioaUj  the  gold-bearing  saDds  which  lie  along  the  sea-beaches  for  a  distance 
of  over  140  miles ;  but  yery  few  have  proved  a  success  as  yet.  A  considerable 
number  of  miners  (black-sanders)  work  on  some  of  these  beaches,  and  seem  to 
make  a  fair  living,  manj  of  them  haying  been  so  employed  in  one  neighbourhood 
for  oyer  twenty  years. 

Gold-bearing  quartz  has  been  found  throughout  the  district,  the  most  promising 
finds  being  at  Mount  Alexander,  Taipo  Bange,  Browning's  Pass,  and  Cedar  Greek. 
Silver  ores,  associated  with  gold,  have  also  been  found,  notably  at  Bangitoto. 
Copper  lodes  have  also  been  discovered  throughout  the  country,  the  finest  outcrop 
being  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Matakitaki  Range,  with  good  seams  and  beds  of 
•coal  and  limestone  adjacent. 


THE    CANrBRBUBY    LAND   DISTRICT. 

Thomas  Hfmphbibs,  Chief  Surveyor. 

Boundaries — FhyHcal  Features, 

The  Land  District  of  Canterbury  comprises  the  central  portion  of  the  Middle 
island,  and  lies  between  the  Conway  Biver,  Barefell  Pass,  and  Mt.  Franklin  on  the 
•northward ;  the  Spenser  Mountains,  Travers  Peak,  Mt.  Barron,  the  Amuri,  Hope, 
and  Hurunui  Passes,  the  summit  of  the  Southern  Alps,  and  the  western  watershed 
<»f  the  Biver  Hopkins  and  Lake  Ohau  on  the  westward  ;  the  Bivers  Ohau  and 
Waitaki  on  the  southward  ;  and  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  eastward.  It  lies 
between  south  latitudes  42"*  5'  and  44^  55',  and  east  longitudes  IGOf"  45'  and  173**  SO'. 
The  length  of  the  district  north-east  and  south-west  is  about  220  miles ;  the  breadth 
W.N.W.  and  E.S.B.,  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  sea,  averages  seventy  miles. 
The  seck-board  has  a  length  of  about  800  miles,  consisting  generally  of  low-lying 
beaches,  broken  by  the  projection  eastward  of  Banks  Peninsula,  which  contains  the 
only  large  natural  harbours.  That  portion  of  the  district  which  fronts  the  ocean 
between  the  Ashley  and  Opihi  Bivers  is  flat  land,  about  2,500,000  acres  in  extent ; 
north  and  south  of  those  limits  the  plain  is  interspersed  with  undulating  and  hilly 
•country. 

This  great  plain  stretches  westwards,  rising  and  merging  into  downs  and  hills, 
which  again  extend  westward  and  merge  into  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  offshoots 
therefrom.  Banks  Peninsula,  which  has  an  area  of  about  250,000  acres,  is  wholly 
•compooed  of  ridges  and  hills,  deeply  intersected  by  basins  and  gullies,  the  result  of 
volcanic  action. 

The  Southern  Alps,  which  form  the  backbone  of  the  island,  are  a  continuous 
ohain  of  mountains,  with  a  succession  of  magnificent  peaks,  attaining  their  culmi- 
nating point  in  Mount  Cook,  or  Aorangi,  12,349  ft.  above  sea-level ;  there  are,  besides, 
numerous  peaks  ranging  in  altitude  between  7,000  ft.  and  10,000  ft.  Offshoots, 
•extending  to  great  distances  eastward  and  south-eastward  from  the  main  range, 
Attain  eleyations  of  6,000  ft.  to  9,000  ft.  On  these  mountain-ranges  are  numerous 
and  extensive  glaciers,  from  which  emanates  the  river-system  of  Uie  district,  com- 
prising the  Waiau-ua,  about  100  miles  in  length  ;  Hurunui,  85  miles ;  Waimakariri, 
"90  miles ;  Bakaia,  85  mUes ;  Ashburton,  64  miles ;  Biangitata,  74  miles :  the 
Waitaki  and  its  main  feeders,  140  miles.  These  rivers  rush  down  from  the 
mountain-gorges,  through  the  intervening  ranges  and  hills,  and  traverse  the  plains 
to  the  sea.  The  channels  on  the  plains  are  shallow,  and  extend  in  some  instanoee 
^ver  a  mile  in  width. 

These  rivers  serve  as  outlets  for  a  portion  of  the  Lake  itystem  of  the  Middle 
Island,  Lake  Sumner  being  connected  with  the  Hurunui,  Lakes  Coleridge  and 
Heron  with  the  Bakaia,  and  the  Mackenzie  Country  lakes — ^Tekapo,  PukaJ^,  and 
Ohau — with  the  Waitaki.  Another  important  lake  is  that  known  as  Lake  EUesmere, 
west  of  Banks  Peninsula ;  it  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  shingle-spit 
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•oty  ft  cli«iB*  ftrfOM  at  on*  point,  tliroogh  whicii.  at  ccTtein  iimo— ,  tW 
forr*  •  rhannel  to  tb«  »r«.     Ijike  Tennjaoo  i»  fittmled  oa  tbe 
Sfirmvr  McHinUm*,  9^14  fl  aboTV  Mtt-lereL 

CHmmte* 

lli0  ^linate  of  Cuttwrburt  ■  well  foitrd  to  EuropruMw     It 
Qf«M  BntaiB,  but  on  1b^  pkain*  u  far  more  equable,  tlte 
|«ii^|><>f«tup»  bring  17  \f^  Fahr.     Obf>erTatioiit  taken  at  Lincol 
Okn»t«burrb>  Usr  a  period  of  tm  Tear»,  endn^  Decesibcr,  189S;  p:ve  the 
fMull* :    Bafiuaeter,  redikred  to  XT  Fakr.  and  nea-lerei,  9(K1S  im. ; 
lNu\^  levkfWfaltarv^  M  47* ;  ■»•«■  ■urosasHi  dailr  tenpcrat«re^43'XS*  ; 
t««h(>«»«i^t«s  I^ST'      TW  ejLtiiiii  of  t<ipfaalm« 

l&iW^ak  »  t!«4fi  axMl  U'Sftfiat^xn  IfiWi    IWawrofe 

«k»/J^  v«^<  i*^  m«*  1331, 1^  eaLTuwwii  \wat^  1-0  xii  1¥S7 
avir  \*w%  \\t,\*\  M)  0ie  f  Jti:!iTiic  Vini  XK  lW  )a£^  t^ilwidb  tbe 

la^ih  «»«A  i«49iii>;AiA  JbiQin  lOvA  ^niUi  aJuwaaflin^^     fV 


Charter  a  "s^^*  imi^  *)de  3a«fnt.>»  n  mwiiuwm  nint:  3l  liq|frwA.iwi>nriTr^ 

Sub  t  ^^Mv  *miul}  4«c*iit-*4   u  "tula  YH^  ftmn  ^h»  5etp  i^i'anif  Chmpanp mit—tatt 
Caat^TOurv  ?tK4t»is  n   nr  wMJCdOourvKM^  n  Fort  Co«|hk     CftfHwin  ITj 

pneput-aiicbr  'Vr  ^irKifkVin^  nCfAuim^  -««»rlcjr9k>     do  'irmuaL  ntantunr  of  cfiit 

^fu^y^Tu,*:  Jilt}  *um    Mti>»«rU»  *»•  i%rr»   uttaottn^  h  'ins  Chureii    if 
aftl«ru>'£U.    i  '^  Tf    »fr«^*.>jwios>.     T*'i*  ^«a»^  *rti»4rB0ra  tt  •iwr  mlbz  if 
pcrsi/u*    JK.   ul    >Ajr**M»    u^;    >ti**j*»*     Th*    irst    "tatty     jt 

ji  'i-c  ifd\.v.ba.i.icit.  at  urtii.i«tk  ^'  ^   uiMimdeM  •>(  iaaaa0flMMiit  m 


Inttriud  On  nil  MB  I  'tUt**m^ 

Caiiti.^urx        riiv  iialuni*   ''aci.itjett.  lU   tbe  euuittrv    ^ve ■_ 

Chri^*L-iur\i\  the  ^ctt.-t  aijii  .tiLiire    >t   'ii*  TtiioJx  dittxitt-     F 
ma'i:  Iin<*  .x'ti.ei*  noriliwMrus  to  Cuivtinieiu  *   iirfaiMe  i't  »5|l  „„ 
njai)'.  trunk  Ime  ru'.^  to  Waiuii,  13lj^  nuie*^     Ib«M  iOm^ ta^ u.. -, 
eo«>fai  tHj^n. '.  ai)d  the  land*  fdjomuig  on  the  TrmAtn  MtioL     Aa  f« 

trurk   1^-  -^  inch  liu««    hafe    been  «tMi«lnictc<i  ««*«««^  1 

Mwt^  uer.  id  Qio»t  1  nrtanrwa^  r  itnmj  liML  fn  r  h*  fft  rrf  *<■• 
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Combined  with  the  railway  Bystem  is  a  complete  network  of  main,  district,  and 
sabeidiary  roads,  extending  into  all  parts  of  Canterbury.  The  total  length  of  rail- 
w»yB  is  455  miles,  and  the  roads  probably  exceed  10,000  miles  in  the  aggregate. 
The  completion  of  this  splendid  system  is  due,  partly  to  the  foresight  of  the  original 
•ettlers,  partly  to  the  exertions  of  the  Provincial  GoTemment,  and  partly  to  the 
railway  and  public- works  policy  of  the  late  Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Qeological  Formation. 

According  to  Sir  James  Hector,  the  main  western  ranges  are  oompoeed  of  Upper 
PalsBOtoio  rocks,  having  at  their  base  extensiTC  plains  of  Tertiaipr  fluriatile  forma- 
tion, with  occasional  protruding  ridges  of  Upper  Mesozoic,  forming  low  mountain - 
ranges  subordinate  to  the  main  axis.  Banks  Peninsula  consists  of  basic  Tolcanic 
rocEs. 

Area^  Nature,  and  Difposition  oj  Lands. 

The  area  of  the  Canterbury  Land  District  is  9,604,045  acres,  of  which  the 
estimated  area  of  forest-land  is  516,030  acres.  Forest-lands  are  found  in  Banks 
Peninsula  and  in  the  Mount  Peel  and  Waimate  districts,  where  the  timber  consists 
chiefly  of  rimu,  totara,  and  matai ;  at  the  sources  of  the  Waiau-ua,  Ashley,  Wai- 
makariri,  Bakaia,  and  Hopkins  Rivers,  at  Lakes  Ohau  and  Sumner,  and  near 
Springfleld  and  Methven,  the  timber  in  these  localities  being  mostly  native  beech ; 
and  near  Oxford,  where  the  beech  is  interspersed  with  rimu,  totara,  matai,  &c. 

The  lands  of  Canterbury  may  be  classed  approximately  as  follows :  First  olasB. 
2,046,071  acres;  second  class,  5,207,178  acres ;  third  class  (barren  lands  and  lands 
of  small  value),  2,350,801  acres  :  total,  9,604,045  acres. 

The  disposition  of  lands  was  in  1902  as  follows : — 

1.  Crown  lands  disposed  of  for  cash  (includiog  land  granted 

under  Midland  Railway  Act,  572,000  acres,  but  deduct- 
ing lands  repurchased  for  settlement — 140,377  acres)... 

2.  Lands  held  on  deferred  payments 
8.  Lands  held  on  perpetual  lease 
4.  Lands  held  as  leaseholds  in  perpetuity 
6.  Lands  held  in  occupation  with  right  of  purchase 
6.  Lands  held  as  village- homestead  special  settlements 
7*  Lands  held  as  small  grazing-runs 

8.  Lands  held  as  gracing-fiirms  (on  Cheviot  Estate) 

9.  Pastoral  licenses     ... 

10.  Special-settlement  associations 

11.  Reserves  and  Crown  lands  held  under  temporary  occupa- 

tion licenses  (area,  96,447  acres,  included  in  12  and  16)  539 

12.  Area  of  land  reserved  and  granted  under  various  Acts  (ex- 

clusive of  Midland  Railway  land,  included  in  1)  ...  ...  948,111 

13.  Land  purchased  and  disposed  of  under  Land  for  Settle- 

ments Acts  (included  in  4, 7,  10,  and  11 ;  787  holders, 

138,220  acres)  

14.  Crown  lands  open  for  selection  ...  ...  ...  ...  4,984 

16.  Crown  lands  being  prepared  for  selection 

Iff.  Barren  lands,  and  lands  for  future  disposal       ...  ...  ...         649,936 


No.  of 

Area  in 

Holders. 

Acres. 

«  «  • 

4,027,063 

22 

11,361 

86 

6,332 

1,100 

208,049 

19 

1,519 

370 

12,480 

73 

148,381 

40 

45,971 

112 

3,535,255 

38 

4,653 

Total  ...  ...  ...  ...       2,899      9,604,045 

In  explanation,  it  may  be  noted  that  No.  1  comprises  the  freehold  lands  con- 
reyedy  and  that  tenants  of  Nos.  2,  8,  and  5  have  the  right  of  acquiring  the  freehold, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  tenants  of  Nos.  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10, 12,  and  18.  Crown  lands 
proper  are  :  14,  open  for  selection  ;  15,  being  prepared  for  selection. 
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Tl»«  i«H»UMifii  Mm  mnd  nioiuiUtm  •djotning  are,  owing  to  their  grml 
•^^jM?|  (^  4»«iMMifrttUofi»  ^nd  form  for  the  meet  put  rodcy  buren  waatot. 

T))d  |t»w«r  ruMfMi  and  hUl*,  ilia  high  tftbleUodt,  and  the  light  atonj 
l)m  ^\mn  f^wm  ihA  pMtoral  araae. 

Id  ||««  D(>rih«ro  and  toutheni  dittricie  and  in  the  great  central  plaia 
iMM«iH)fuf<U  arwAA,     ThU  lailer  olaat  of  land  compriaee  rieh  allimal  traeto 
iMt^^tMl,  ^Htfl0n^  lUiapot,  Unooln,  Klle•^lor^  Loogbeaeb,  Temoka,  and  Wi 
«m4    IU0    Ai^ltikmtld    plain*  and  down>landt  whi^  extend  from   Chevioi  t» 

|Im^1|«  IV^in*uK  whai«  1^  aoil  it  of  a  rioh  Toloanic  natiu«,  tho«gh 
^Uly«  ^M  ^^Um^Ia)  M^mmi  in  l.h«  ramyt  and  about  the  b^ya. 


-'■♦ 


mkKs«  a  AM14M9^  Ui^  1>)«  vvMH«M4dT>e«n  a«d  hillj  regioBi,  aaid  t^  kif^ 
4^^V4«^VI^  v4  |fc»^f*ih  ♦f^wip^  pikt*i>  uliwi  t4»r  chamttnir  rf  tiie  eaol  1 

%>h^  ym^^^vta^  «Kwdi  n  ^w^  Mri«aiK}f>  Sm-  gftiwy  fiuang,  at  fwkrm  foS 
^%j  'l^Kt  i»fv<»ij  fV#W/<**  f*i  \h¥^  ^)a»  *)»  rmmuB      ^'  *  ^-       -« 

,**.l^.%«*,t^,  *»n^  hw«t'  rw^'iMi  m^  ftcwu.  inr  thr  pwakuttum  hath  ef 

^'i   «K   .,M'MNt|i  vimm*-  i«.  Utt  ituM.   an^^  4r>***Q*  snfi  ^w  £&* 
i\M>,«,  (c,^    ^  ^a-vm     Ji   ik>  Hapac«m   '.f^t-!*)''^  titr  icnh  inuwr  arm  inrxJiwuitig 
.i.'>o,    %«:«>»    K*i»^  r>^A     ¥*v*>thi>«i-  a    Uv    irtot   wiuafi  sna  iZ  ^iv  nbikni^. 

i^v^x-^  ^A'Uk*    A     «««:    MH•^^i.T^    \    r>v    u^im    «T«a  n  ~tu»>  mqr  it  tttf  auuic^ 

•  •  •    ^  ■«    •  -I-     *■  '•*     i'**kt  -     .p      v^     *»^      i      nrpi     %*? 


"  >*^   ^\>  .    •».■' ^u  w  >a      i«     if-  aMMtfUT 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent,  cost,  and  other  partioulan  regarding  the 
'wmter-raoe  system  in  the  sereral  counties  in  1902 : — 


Connty. 


Area 
watered. 


Miles 

of 
Races. 


Total 
Cost. 


Cost  per 

Acre 
watered. 


Amount  of 

Water 
distribnted 

every 
Twenty-four 

Hours. 


Annual  Charge  for  Use  of 
Water. 


Amuri    ... 

Ashley    ... 

^Iwyn   ... 
Ashburton 
*0«raldine 


ijeyels    ... 


Mackenzie 


Waimate 


Acres. 
24 ,162 


54 


122,000      600 


326,3881,117 


686,000 
71,212 


1,316 
260 


19,000   71 


9 ,000   82 


36,7001  167 


£ 
4,800 


25,000 

73, 778 

39,800 

9,010 


s. 

d. 

3 

11§ 

4 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4i 

2 

•  ft 

6i 

Oal. 

•  •  • 

27,000,000 

90,940,960 
86,000,000 
29,520,000 


1,886 


8,126 


4    2i 


4     7 


6,480,000 


7 ,616 ,800 


8,600,000 


Races  are  maintained  by  an 
annual  charge  in  propor- 
tion to  area  watered. 

From  |d.  to  6d.  per  acre,  in 
addition  to  special  rates 
for  interest  on  loans. 

8s.  4d.  to  £1  5b.  per  100 
acres. 

From  £2  to  £3  per  mile  of 
race. 

About  7d.  per  acre,  includ- 
ing a  rate  for  payment 
of  principal  and  interest 
on  loans,  and  a  rate  for 
maintenance. 

lid.  per  acre,  and  on  part  of 
area  an  interest-rate  of  id. 
in  the  pound  on  capital- 
yalue. 

2-^d.  per  acre  on  part  of 
district  and  |d.  in  the 
pound  on  capital  value  in 
remainder  of  district. 

Races  are  maintained  by  an 
annual  charge  on  the 
value  of  lands  watered 


The  sheep  in  the  District  of  Canterbury,  in  April,  1901,  numbered  4,906,878. 
In  October,  1901,  there  were  61,970  horses,  104,033  cattle,  and  61,869  pigs. 

The  district  has  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  the  classes  and  splendid  quality 
of  its  sheep.  On  the  mountains  and  higher  lands  the  merino  still  predominates ; 
but  on  the  richer  low-lying  ranges,  hills,  and  plains  the  prevailing  types  are  crosses 
between  the  merino  and  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Komney  Marsh,  and  other  breeds.  In 
:proof  of  the  superior  character  of  the  flocks,  pasturage,  and  climatic  conditions  in 
the  Middle  Island,  the  following  percentages  of  lambing  returns  are  quoted — these 
are  **  fair  average  returns,  but  much  higher  might  have  been  exhibited  ** :  Mountain 
native  pasture — pure  merino,  76*36 ;  pure  merino  and  Border  Leicester,  88*94 : 
•English-grass  pasture — crossbred  and  Border  Leicester,  80*8;  half-bred  Border 
'Leicester,  82*79 ;  Border  Leicester,  90*77 ;  Lincoln,  88*08 ;  Romney  Marsh,  111*46 ; 
iBnglish  Leicester,  93*84 ;  Shropshire,  97*41 ;  Southdowns,  96*87.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  flocks  and  herds  are  supported  by  the  natural  and  artificial  pas- 
tures without  housing. 

Owing  to  the  development  of  the  frozen-meat  trade  a  great  impetus  has  been 
jpren  to  sheep-breeding.  The  bulk  of  the  primett  meat  exported  from  the  colony 
10  supplied  by  this  district,  with  Marlborough,  and  commands  the  highest  priee 
in  the  London  markets.  In  the  year  ended  Slst  December,  1901,  the  number  of 
-oaroaees  frozen  was  1,954,171,  valued  at  £1,248,189.  Th^re  were  also  produced 
jpreeerved  meats  to  the  value  of  £25,086 ;  tallow,  valued  at  £71,878 ;  4,444  tons  of 
«onedu8t  and  manures ;  besides  neatsfoot-oil,  oleo,  &o. 
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1  h«  lote]  ^vuiWy  of  fioaao  meat  exported  frtim  CSuitorbaiT  d«riBp  tW  1 
tlM   Mfttrh.  10U2,  wu  727^17  emu.  Tslucd  at  £968,642.     At  BcUmI.  Fi 
(arftr  A^hburtoa).  UUnfUm,  and  Timftnif  ireaxog-watk*  ware 
tmntiig  a  cotnplHe  pbnt  for  currjinf  on  the  iiidastrT,  as  wcO  a* 
««nne,  pmwumf.  botlinr^own,  taOow  mdcfinf.  CeUmoogerng,  asd  tbe 
taro  of  mamirpa.     Tlie  BdfMt  FfYwxmg  Works,  ovned  bj  the  O— twlway  Fi 
Heal  and  Dairr  Prodooe  Export  Companj,  eontain  eagiBM  of  TlO-Loue^^g 
a»d  employ  S(Xi  watn     "n^er  bave  clora^  for  90,000  eansaaei,  aad 
S^,«\'Wl  caiiiai»»  in  a  dav.     Tbr   Mine  companj   ha*  eitaUiflwd  a  btv  fcrtiM 
Fair^id  ix.«wr  A«iHh«rioii>,  vherr  ^XOdO  eaivMes  caa  be  «toied  and  £300  deak 
la  a  dar.     Tt*«  Ii^n|*t4m  and  Tnaara  wor^  vhk4i  arr  ovard  br  the 
ll««l   OMnpartj,  rm^^lc^r  in  all  dboat  7S0  ^»s, 
#XA-htHr»r^pe»««>r.     Tht  faiiii  raa  pat  throafh  6,00'^ 
MM^BV'  f.w  lr<iViy^  eamawa     IW  kncr  caua  deal  «iih  4,000 
haw>  »i«>m^  l«tr  Idi^iK^  4MitM*>.      At    Horatnr  thevp  hai 
Ucwm  }>(t1m>a  Bv«4ht«9  (LuBrtetdt  a  v»«il}<«iqizi^^;M<d  fiaefeevr  for 
•ff^^vwM  9i  3k>^HArM^|«««r,  and  a  tm^meiltT  ctf  6tm3is^  -wtih  L^iK^  abeep 


INi.^7i(  1>#  ^«nr  «aiae<i  Mffl  )ih7<nk.  19*^  linvr  wve  WLufped  it  LjrttcltaB 
Tt^wptt  icr.N^y  ii5i^:JK  v'.N.^.  v*iktw<i  jfi  i90v.^24=  aina  «.»  tiLtf  nit  be  aUed  lAr 
«mf/u.i4    fk^vtiii   in  .M.uVV'^>k  ^    Wnu^n  5ir-  mnidazmiar  inr  t&ie  lui  ilViii  ■iTfli  xn 

aiu«t  f unit- r«i  -mtimi.tifP^  mr  s^nniaDinWv  u^ti  iit»  (nii]t^ia5''»  ftrv^tntte' 

iin,i«M'f^t;rnwntai.      rhtf  *«QTag!»  nlpa  am  jpfirrjsantieiy  a»  finlimw: 

7  .f>.  .    ^uart^r-.imutK  *>%  J>. :   ijuit-^nwia*  TV  h,  v  Thivu  <|uaniiMa^  *^  It.  s 

Ir/ff  t>.  .    ^.oiitAnitt      I.  t>»      F^wn    ^fnmuu.   itnrtu-    riioa  ip   •»   35^    aoii  3>' 

i>dCi»ulitni* 

Btwika   F^f^iMHua.  %aa  tzitr  '*Hnt  'vitit»   ir  «nraDta-v   n««aiii3*Iv 
a9b:vtli:iif  «  -MitrHU    or  •mary'  ouamni^.      ITicr  paetiusifs  sni  >dJi 
fiikivwr-H^^t;*  ^lU  A  4rie»if  iXKin'iiM  41   'Uti  'jruauuGtm  art  In 

Lr'i  -■  t»i<  Uf  wAtiC  filter,  L..iiibnjwi£»>  l».AbQ»tiit-,  Sdiapin.  tyraisn  Ffeck 

vcr*     uiu.>4tvti  j(ur¥    a«:fctjri«!»  u    iaittvuu,  :>&4tuQ.  tJlientm  Iiraactt^  HoBofai 

a;ia  ivru>a.-i   3«.-i'.      I  he    luiuowr  jt  .-•itM&e  uki   Turtiar  &«:tDXxe»  in  ^aat  (intaEwt 
l.#\.\;  «.drf>  l^,  x^iKK   ji  jott^^ih$c£kv»  '-*• .  'Lw  'laraCKT  it    landa  tsmpkmsii  «a»  73; 
au.i'Uk  .^    Juiit-r  UiU   -LkMMt  MUMviiuea  zu  :i,i^i>t».riu  >b. :  and  tae  tataL  wallir  a£ 


T^i'  "tik^  ui^lim^mdujitry  tiinii  :6»  •ieveiofMiMmc  cmeilr  un  tiieOx£ord»  Litci» 
\UuhC  ^4.a.en^  aiia  Waiuato  dwiricu^     Fh«  iHUftoarot  amU-ipCtnlaiiiiii j  m 

wtk'  (:^'>Ui'ii,  t'uiplovixig,  :J(»U  hauki«»  <h»  t^^mm  pamtg-  tiaiaie  3171 

owing  to  tli«  workiiig-out  of  tbt)  ayaiiaiito  timbur.      Xba  andMr 
ki'taru,  rt-U*  and  «  hiw-pioe.      1  he  tit»trnanw<i  ^  umu  •fwarfy  ror  aieai^ 
Ut<*  *  '   -^  ^  building  purpnaet.    TT^i'itMiig.  cha  laock  doaa  07 

^  value  oi£  ail  tbe  uuuiuJJitiUtna  rinder  ebb- 
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FruU, 

The  district  is  eminently  adapted  for  the  growth  of  a  large  variety  of  fruits, 
especially  all  that  flourish  in  Qreat  Britain.  Attention  has  recently  been  directed 
to  landing  supplies  of  fruit  in  London  ;  the  attempts  so  far  have  proved  satisfactory, 
«nd  point  to  the  possibility  of  a  large  trade  being  established. 

Coal, 

Brown  coal  is  found  at  the  Malyem  Hills,  Homebush,  Whitediffs,  Springfield, 
Mount  Somers,  Albury,  and  various  other  places.  Lignite  is  also  commonly  die* 
tributed.  For  the  year  1901,  the  output  from  14  ocmieries,  employing  about  60 
bands,  was  16,098  tons,  bringing  the  total  amount  raised  from  24  collieries  up  to 
the  31  st  December,  1901,  to  399,484  tons.  The  seams  worked  vary  from  16  ft.  to 
2  ft.  3  in.,  the  ayerage  width  being  8  d.  At  Acheron,  near  Lake  Coleridge,  a  true 
Anthracite  is  found,  the  other  pits  in  the  district  being  of  brown  coal  or  lignite. 

Building-stoues, 

The  building-stones  of  Canterbury  comprise  some  excellent  varieties.  The 
flalsweU  quarries  produce  an  exceedingly  hard  and  close-grained  stone  of  a  dull 
leaden-grey  colour.  Ghranular  trachytes  are  obtained  from  Q-ovemor*s  Bay,  Lyttel- 
ton ;  porphy rites  at  Malyem  Hills ;  good  limestone  at  Malvern  Hills,  Waikari, 
Mount  Somers,  and  various  other  places ;  bluestone  rock  is  found  at  Timarn  suit- 
-able  for  millstones.  There  is  abundance  of  limestone  in  North  Canterbury,  Mount 
Vomers,  Castle  Hill,  and  various  other  parte,  which  is  well  adapted  for  making 
•lime. 

Fisheries* 

Deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  from  Lyttelton  and  Akaroa,  the  kinds  of  fish 
•chiefly  caught  being  groper  (hapuku),  ling,  conger,  mold,  butterfish,  barracouta, 
-soles,  whiting,  red-cod,  herrings,  and  garfish.  fVom  Lake  Ellesmere  and  the  river 
-estuaries  excellent  flounders  are  obtained. 

Trout  thrive  amazingly  in  the  rivers  and  fresh-water  lakes,  affording  excellent 
•sport. 

Manufactories, 

Bxcluding  mines  and  quarries,  the  total  number  of  manufactories  in  Canter- 
bury at  the  date  of  the  census  in  1901  was  648,  employing  7,050  males  and  2,754 
females. 

Included  in  the  above  were  35  printing,  10  agricultural-implement,  26  coach- 
building  and  -painting,  29  fellmongering,  tanning,  currying,  and  wool-scouring 
•establishments,  6  sail-  and  oilskin-factories,  27  boot-and-shoe  factories,  7  rope-and- 
twine  works,  8  flax-mills,  4  boiling-down,  meat-preserving,  and  freesing  works, 
10  bacon-curing  works,  17  cheese-  and  butter-factories,  23  grain-mills,  16  breweries, 
10  malt-houses,  27  aerated  waters  and  cordial  works,  4  sauce-  and  pickle-making 
factories,  6  soap-  and  candle  woriEs,  18  sawmills  and  sash-and-door  factories,  4  gas- 
works, 20  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  manufactories,  14  iron-  and  brass-foundries, 
20  furniture-factories,  and  8  engineering-works. 

The  census  returns  also  showed  that  in  1900,  the  value  of  land,  machinery, 
mnd  buildings  used  for  factory  purposes  was  £1,489,096,  and  the  total  value  of 
•manufactures  £4,701,304. 

Educational  InstituHons. 

Primary  Schools. — ^The  district  is  divided  into  two  parts,  termed  North  and 
South  Canterbury,  each  presided  over  by  an  Bduoational  Board.  Under  the  centred 
of  the  Boards  sohoob  haye  been  established  throughout  the  whole  country  wherever 
population  warrants  their  erection. 

The  number  of  children  attending  the  public  primary  schools  in  Canterbury, 
on  81st  March,  1902,  was  24,922.  Average  daily  attendance,  21,198.  Number  of 
teachers — males,  251 ;  females,  898  :  total,  644.    Number  of  schools,  276. 

There  is  a  Normal  School  at  Christchurch  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
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Seoondarj  Education. — For  the  further  education  of  children  ample  prorisioD 
has  been  made  by  the  eBtablishment  of  secondary  schools.  The  principal  schoola 
of  this  class  are  the  Boys'  and  Q-irls'  High  Schools  at  Christchurch,  Bangtora,  Ash- 
burton,  Timaru,  Wairoate,  Akaroa,  and  Temuka.  For  more  advanced  student* 
Canterbury  College,  Christchurch,  is  available.  This  institution  was  founded  and 
endowed  by  the  Provincial  Q-oTemment  in  1873.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  Board 
of  Governors.  The  teaching  staff  comprises  thirteen  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
the  number  of  students  attending  lectures  is  over  400.  The  School  of  Engineering, 
Electricity,  and  Technical  Science,  recently  established  as  a  special  branch  of  the 
college,  is  well  equipped,  and  is  attended  by  a  large  number  of  students.  The 
School  of  Art  is  also  a  special  branch  of  the  college  work,  and  the  popularity  of 
both  these  branches  has  been  met  by  the  recent  erection  of  considerable  additions  to 
the  building  accommodation. 

It  should  be  recorded  here  that  the  Provincial  Gh>vemment  of  Canterbury  was 
fully  alive  to  its  duties  as  regards  higher  education.     It  made  reserves  for  the 

Purpose  of  endowment  for  the  following  objects  :  (1)  College,  101,640  acres,  reserved 
une,  1873  ;  (2)  technical  science,  103,000  acres,  reserved  July,  1873 ;  (3)  School  of 
Agriculture,  100,950  acres,  reserved  June,  1873;  (4)  Bojs'  High  School,  9,220 
acres,  reserved  at  various  dates ;  (6)  Classical  School,  8,953  acres,  reserved  at 
various  dates.  To  these  were  subsequently  added  the  following :  (6)  Q-irls'  High 
School,  2,578  acres,  reserved  January,  1878 ;  (7)  Medical  School,  5,000  acres,  reserved 
December,  1877. 

Primary  Schools. — Tliere  are  numerous  private  schools,  independent  of  the  State, 
the  chief  amongst  them  being  Christ's  College,  Christchurch,  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Roman  Catholics  support  schools  of  their  own  in 
Christchurch,  Pleasant  Point,  Lyttelton,  Timaru,  Addington,  Papanui,  Ash  burton, 
Akaroa,  Rangiora,  Sheffield,  Temuka,'  Leenton,  and  Waimate.  There  are  besides, 
in  Christchurch,  some  excellent  private  boarding-  and  day-schools  for  both  boys  and 
girls. 

Other  Institutions. 

Canterbury  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  many  flourishing  public  institutions. 
The  School  of  Art,  Christchurch,  was  established  by  the  College  (^vemors  in  1882 ; 
the  Art  GhiUery  owes  its  origin  to  the  Art  Society,  the  site  being  the  gift  of  the 
Government.  The  Canterbury  Agricultural  College,  Linooln,  also  founded  by  the^ 
College  Gt>vemors,  is  surrounded  by  660  acres  of  laud.  The  commodious  buildings, 
which  cost  over  £20,000,  provide  accommodation  for  the  Director  and  teaching-st^ 
and  for  forty-five  students.  The  fees  are  on  a  low  scale.  The  farm  buildings  are 
complete,  and  include  a  well -equipped  dairy.  Instruction  is  given  in  agxicidturs, 
chemistry,  botany,  mechanics,  physics,  surveying,  &c. 

The  Public  Library,  Christchurch,  under  the  control  of  the  College  Governors, 
contains  reading-rooms,  a  circulating  library  of  20,026  books,  and  a  refervnce 
library  of  13,451  volumes.  Numbers  of  magazines  and  newspapers  are  prorided. 
The  number  of  subscribers  is  1,894,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  betwemi 
9(  0  and  1,000.  A  spacious  free  reading-room,  60  ft.  by  86  ft.,  has  recently  been 
erected,  and  is  supplied  with  114  English,  American,  and  colonial  newspapen  and. 
periodicals. 

The  Museum,  Christchurch,  is  a  handsome  pile  of  stone  buildings ;  the  collec- 
tions are  large  and  varied.  They  are  separated  into  two  groups :  (1)  Those  from. 
New  Zealand  ;  (2)  those  from  foreign  countries.  In  the  New  Zealand  department 
the  skeletons  of  wliales  and  moas,  as  well  as  the  collections  of  shells  (tertiary  and< 
fossils)  and  rooks,  are  specially  good  ;  and  the  Maori  collection,  exhibited  in  a  Maori 
house,  is  also  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  foreign  department,  the  geologioaU 
mineralogical,  and  ethnological  collections  are  the  most  extensive,  but  there  is  mso  a 
good  illustrative  series  of  Egyptian  and  Roman  antiquities,  as  well  as  of  the  reraains 
of  prehistoric  man  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  and  success  to  the  foresight,  skill,  and  energy 
of  the  late  Sir  Julius  von  Haast,  and  to  the  munificence  of  the  Provindai 
Government. 
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The  philanthropic  institations  embrace  the  Ohristchuroh,  Akaroa,  Ashburton, 
Timaru,  and  Waimate  Hospitals ;  the  Sunnyside  Asjlum  for  the  Insane ;  the 
Rhodes  GonTaleseent  Home ;  the  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  at  WooUton ;  the 
Oitj  Mission  and  Destitute  Men's  Home,  Christchurch;  tiie  Deaf-and-Dumb  Asjlum 
«t  Sumner  ;  the  Orphanage,  Lyttelton  ;  the  Industrial  School  at  Bumham  ;  and  the 
Mount  Magdala  Asjlum,  Samaritan  Home,  and  St.  Marj's  Home,  in  the  rioinity  of 
Christchurch. 

Towns. 

Christchurch,  the  capital  citj  of  the  Canterburj  District,  is  situated  on  the 
plains.  It  is  practically  IctcI,  laid  out  in  rectangular  form,  two  miles  by  one  mile 
and  a  quarter,  and  is  intersected  diagonally  by  a  street.  The  streets  are  66  ft.  in 
width.  There  are  numerous  open  spaces,  including  the  Cathedral  Square  in  the 
centre,  and  Cranmer  and  Latimer  Squares.  The  Avon,  a  pretty  stream,  overhung 
by  willows,  runs  through  the  town,  presenting  from  all  points  charming  Tistas.  The 
city  is  surprisingly  English  in  its  appearance,  architecture,  and  surroundings.  The 
central  portion,  where  stands  the  Cathedral,  Government  offices,  and  other  substan- 
tial structures,  has  a  handsome,  well-built  look.  Other  parts  contain  fine  public 
buildings,  such  a8  the  Museum,  Canterbury  College,  High  Schools,  &c.  The  whole 
is  admirably  set  off  by  Hagley  Park,  400  acres  in  extent,  the  Domain  and  Botanical 
Ghurdens,  79  acres,  Lancaster  Park,  the  Town  Belts,  and  other  public  and  private 
gardens  and  plantations.  The  suburbs  can  show  many  handsome  houses  and  beauti- 
nilly  kept  grounds. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  the  populous  boroughs  and  districts  of  Sydenham,  St. 
Albans,  linwood,  Papanui,  Woolston,  &c.  The  population  of  the  city  was  at  the  last 
census  (March,  1901)  17,538,  in  about  3,500  houses;  including  the  adjacent 
boroughs  and  other  suburbs  the  population  amounts  to  about  57,000.  Tramways 
oonneot  the  cit^  with  the  suburbs  of  Addington,  Sydenham,  the  Port  Hills,  and 
Papanui,  and  with  the  seaside  villages  of  New  Brighton  and  Sumner.  The  city  has 
been  drained  at  considerable  expense,  the  sewage  being  conveyed  three  miles  and 
discharged  on  the  sand  wastes  near  the  sea.  A  pure  and  copious  water-supply  has 
been  provided  by  nature,  and  is  obtained  by  artesian  wells.  The  affairs  of  the 
municipality  are  controlled  by  the  City  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor. 
Christchurch  is  the  centre  of  trade  and  commerce  for  the  North  Canterbury  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  country,  and  the  headquarters  of  many  manufacturing  industries, 
including  carriage,  boot,  and  clothing-factories,  flour-mills,  breweries,  meat  preserv- 
ing and  freezing,  biscuit,  planing  and  moulding,  bicycle,  and  other  works. 

There  are  large  and  well-equipped  show-grounds  at  Addington. 

The  Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Association  and  the  Industrial 
Association,  operating  through  a  public  company,  have  recently  erected  a  fine  block 
of  buildings  in  brick  and  stone,  comprising  a  large  hall  capable  of  seating  three 
thousand  persons  (and  known  as  the  Canterbury  jSall),  together  with  smaller  halls 
and  suites  of  offices.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
museum  of  a  permanent  character  in  the  building,  which  should  form  a  most  useful 
reference  to  the  productions  and  capabilities  of  the  district.  The  opening  of  the 
building  was  inaugurated  by  the  holding  of  the  **  Canterbury  Jubilee  Industrial 
Exhibition,  1900,"  commemoratifig  the  establishment  of  the  province  fifty  years 
before,  and  forming  an  excellent  index  to  tlie  progress  of  the  district  since  that 
time.  The  exhibition  was  confined  to  colonial  products,  but  the  bulk  of  the  exhibits 
were  produced  in  the  district.  It  remained  open  for  three  roonthti — from  the  1st 
November,  1900,  to  the  81st  January,  1901 — was  visited  during  that  time  by  about 
250,000  persons,  and  yielded  a  profit  to  the  Industrial  Association  as  promoters  of 
of  about  £3,000. 

Recreation  and  amusement  are  provided  for  by  the  Canterbury  Hall  (already 
referred  to).  Theatre  Boyal,  Opera  House,  and  various  public  halls,  the  fiimoust 
Riccarton  racecourse,  the  numerous  cricket  and  football  grounds,  &c.,  while  boat- 
ing men  have  the  Biver  Avon  and  the  Heatbcote  estuary. 

Christchurch  is  connected  with  the  outside  world  by  Port  Lyttelton,  seven  miles 
<listant.     The  rail  way -tunnel  of  If  miles  in  length,  through  the  Port  Hills,  is  on 
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thb  line.    Chiistdiiirdi  is  not  only  the  centre  of  the  iplendid  Ouiterbvrj 
but  u  «leo  one  of  the  chief  nilwmj  oentret  of  the  colony.     AddingtoD 
workshops  are  extensiTe  and  folly  equipped. 

Lyttelton,  the  chief  port  of  the  district,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shores  of 
the  inlet  of  that  name,  sonietinies  called  Port  Cooper.  The  snrroonding  euttntij 
consists  of  high  precipitoos  hills,  which  sejwrate  the  harbour  from  Christ^orch  and 
the  plains ;  but  by  the  construction  of  the  railway  and  tunnel  the  natural  difi- 
culties  have  been  oreroome,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the  imports  and  expogta 
of  northern  and  central  Gbnterbury  pass  through  Lyttelton.  The  originataon  and 
accomplishment  of  this  great  engineering  work  is  due  to  the  late  Wuliaai  SeftoB 
Moorhouse,  at  that  time  Superintendent  of  the  Prorinoe.  The  natural  adyantsgjw 
of  the  port  have  been  enhanced  by  reclamation  and  harbour-works,  which  tadadtf 
two  breakwaters,  2,010  ft.  and  1,400  ft.  in  length  respectively,  extending  from  Ofiear 
and  Naral  Points,  enclosing  about  107  acres ;  long  lengths  of  wharf  aceommodatioB, 
10,041  ft. ;  a  patent  slip  for  ships  up  to  400  tons ;  and  a  splendid  graTing-doek  450  Ik. 
long,  width  on  top  and  bottom  82  fL  and  46  ft.  respectirely,  the  entrance  being  CZft. 
wide,  well  equipped  with  machinerr  and  all  requisites  for  repairs.  Ships  drawing 
op  to  25  ft.  can  berth  alongside  tne  spacious  wharves  and  sheds.  The  i  ail  way, 
electric-light,  machinery,  and  appliances  are  available  throughout,  which  lendwa 
loading  and  unloading  praclicable  both  by  day  and  by  night.  Aji  an  indicatkm  of  tho 
volume  of  trade  dealt  with  at  the  port,  it  may  be  noted  that  for  the  year  ended 
March  31.  1902,  the  imports  were  valued  at  £2,009,932  and  the  exporU  a& 
£2,464,570.  The  town  nestles  on  the  side  of  the  range,  the  streets  being  geoenDy 
steep,  flanked  by  solid  stone  buildings ;  and  a  background  of  green  spurs  and  bold 
rocky  faces  gives  to  the  whole  a  charming  and  picturesque  appearance.  The  water* 
supply  is  obtained  from  artesian  wells  on  the  Ghrtstcburch  side  of  the  hilla.  To 
Christcburch  there  is  a  bridle-track  over  the  range,  and  a  carriage-road  etd  Somacr. 
Tbe  harbour  is  well  defended  by  fortifications  and  batteries  on  Ripa  Island  and  the 
mainland.    The  population  at  last  census  was  4,023  persons. 

Timaru,  the  third  town  in  importance,  is  situated  on  tbe  coast  and  laflvay* 
line  between  Christcburch  (100  nules)  and  Dnnedin  (131  miles).  The  booad- 
aries  of  this  borough  were  extended  in  1898,  the  estimated  area,  imdudiog  town 
belt,  being  now  1,100  acres.  It  has  a  well- constructed  artificial  harbour,  tbe 
port  of  shipment  for  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  districts  of  GeraMine,  Timara, 
and  Waimate.  The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  a  breakwater  buUt  of  blocks  of  eon> 
Crete ;  a  rubble  wall — the  North  Mole — starts  from  the  shore  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  to  the  north,  and  extends  easterly  to  a  point  350  ft.  firom  the  breakwater. 
The  enclosed  space  is  50  acres.  During  the  year  ended  March  11, 1902,  tbe  valoe 
of  goods  imported  here  was  £157,467  and  of  produce  exported  £745,707.  The 
town  b  picturesquriy  situated  on  rolling  bills  overlooking  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
irregular,  but  the  public  and  commercial  buildings,  churches,  and  private  hoosee 
are  generally  well  and  handsomely  built  of  stone.  The  chief  industries  are  meat 
freesing,  saw-milling,  flour-milling,  Ac.  The  town  has  a  good  high-pressure  watar 
supply,  and  is  connected  by  well-made  roads  with  the  surrounding  districts,  and  by 
rau  with  Fairlie,  the  route  to  tbe  Mackenzie  Country  and  Mount  Cook.  The  popn* 
latioo  at  last  census  was  6,424  persons. 

Of  other  towns  in  Canterbury  the  following  deserve  mention  :  Rangiora,  popu- 
lation, 1,768  persons,  twenty  miles  from  Christcburch  by  northern  line  of 
railway,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  farming  country,  and  possesses  manu* 
factories,  including  flax-mills,  flour-mill,  and  brewery.  The  town  and  neighbour- 
hood  are  much  benefited  by  plantations. 

Kaiapoi,  on  the  Waimakariri,  population  1,796,  about  fourteen  miles  firom 
Christcburch  by  the  northern  railway-line,  lies  in  a  rich  farming  country,  rendored 
pleasing  aod  attractive  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  plantations  and  gardons. 
There  are  factories  and  various  industries,  including  ham-  and  bacon- curing,  saw- 
mills, brewery,  and  agricultural-implement  works.  Here  also  is  the  fiuned 
WooUen-null,  which  employs  600  hands  when  trade  is  brisk.  Tbe  "^  -- 
navigable  for  small  vessels  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
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Asbburton,  the  newest  of  the  towns,  has  a  popalation  of  2,322,  and  is  fifty -three 
miles  from  Christohnrch  on  the  southern  trunk  hne.  It  is  a  well- built  town,  with 
•extensite  and  beautiful  recreation-grounds  and  gardens.  It  owes  its  existence  to 
the  settlement  of  the  plains,  the  surrounding  country  being  well  adapted  for 
farming.  There  are  breweries,  meat-freezing  works,  a  cordial-£sctory,  flour-mills, 
gasworks,  ironworks,  woollen-mill,  brickworks,  &c, 

Gkraldine,  population  868,  is  situated  on  the  Waihi  River,  four  miles  from 
Orari  Bailway-station,  about  eighty-six  miles  south-west  from  Ohristchurch.  It  is  a 
neat  and  pretty  town,  in  a  first-class  farming  district,  and  has  a  beautiful  park  of 
native  forest-trees. 

Temuka,  eighty-eight  miles  from  Ohristchurch,  on  the  southern  railway-line,  is 
a  well-built  town,  with  good  agricultural  land  all  round.  It  possesses  flour-mills, 
'  a  butter-  and  cheese-factory,  brewery,  foundry,  fellmongery  and  paper-mill.  There 
is  a  beautiful  park  and  domain.     The  population  of  the  borough  is  1,465  persons. 

Waimate,  population  1,359,  is  situated  on  the  Waihao  Forks  Bailway,  about 
four  miles  from  Studholme  Junction,  some  111  miles  from  both  Christchurdi  and 
Dnnedin.  This  town  is  the  centre  for  an  extensiye  back-country,  and  a  splendid 
agricultural  area.  It  owes  its  oriffin  to  the  sawmill  industry  of  the  Waimate  bush. 
Industries :  saw-milling,  flour-milUng,  &o. 

Akaroa,  population  559,  situated  on  the  noble  harbour  of  that  name,  was 
founded  in  184o,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  French.  It  is  a  quiet,  picturesque  little 
.  place,  much  patronised  by  Christohuroh  residents  and  others  as  a  summer  resort 
and  watering-place.  It  was  here  that  Captain  Stanley  hoisted  the  British  flas  on 
11th  Auffust,  1840,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  Middle  Island  on  behalf  of  the 
Crown,  K>restalling  the  French  by  a  few  hours  only.  A  suitable  obelisk  commemo- 
rating this  event  has  been  erected  on  the  spot. 


THE  OTAQO  LAND  DISTRICT. 
David  Babbon,  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Chief  Surveyor. 

Boundaries  and  Area. 

The  Otago  Land  District  lies  between  the  44th  and  47th  parallels  of  south  lati- 
>  tnde.  and  extends  from  167^  20^  to  171*"  W  of  east  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Canterbury  Land  District ;  on  the  south-east  and  south  by  the  ocean ; 
on  the  west  and  south  by  the  Waikawa,  Mokoreta,  Slopedown,  Waikaka,  Chatton, 
WendoD,  Waikaia,  Chip,  Rockyside,  and  Kingston  Survey  Districts,  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  Lake  Wakatipu,  the  Mid- Wakatipu,  Mavora,  Swinton,  Fglinton, 
Arran,  and  Doon  Survey  Districts,  and  a  straight  line  from  the  north-east  comer  of 
the  last-mentioned  district  to  the  nearest  arm  of  George  Sound,  and  by  G^rge 
Sound  to  the  ocean  ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  ocean  to  Big  Bay. 

The  district  measures  about  160  miles  from  Milford  Sound  on  the  west  coast  to 
Waikouaiti  Bay  on  the  east  coast,  and  the  same  distance  from  north  to  south.      Its 

ie  9,482,800  acres. 


PhyHcal  Detcription, 

The  country  generally  is  mountainous,  the  highest  land  being  to  the  north-west, 
and  oulroinating  in  Mount  Aspiring,  9,960  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  west  coast  mountains  are  remarkably  rugged  and  grand  ;  and  of  the  thir- 
teen sounds  that  pierce  this  coast,  three  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Otago  Land 
District,  the  remaining  ten  being  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Southland  District. 
Theee  three  are  Milford  Sound,  Bligh  Sound,  and  Qeorge  Sound.  Milford  Sound, 
though  only  eight  miles  in  length,  contains  some  of  the  grandest  sceneir  in  the 
world  ;  and  fourteen  miles  inland  from  its  head  is  the  great  Sutherland  Waterfkll, 
1,904  ft.  high,  possibly  the  highest  waterfall  known.  Bligh  Sound  is  smaller  than 
Milford,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting;  but  G^rge  Sound  is  larger,  and  very 
picturesque. 
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ForuU, 

The  forest-land  lies  mostly  along  the  sea-coast,  the  largest  area  of  bush  being 
Tautnku  Forest,  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  fifteen  miles  in  breadth.  The 
western  part  of  this  forest  is  in  the  Southland  District  The  other  principal  forest 
areas  are  in  the  following  localities,  ris. :  north  of  Dunedin,  east  of  the  Tapanui 
mountains,  in  the  upper  Talley  of  the  Waikaia  Riyer,  and  towards  the  north-west 
coast 

The  forests  of  Otago  contain  a  large  variety  of  useful  timber,  both  hard  and 
soft  wood ;  some  being  suitable  for  building  purposes,  while  other  yarieties  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  much  prised  for  cabinet-work. 

Building  Stones. 

Building-stones  of  good  quality  are  found  in  various  places  throughout  Otago^ 
The  Port  Ohalmers  quarries  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  bluestone,  a  basaltic 
stone  of  great  hardness  and  durability ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Hindon  fumishee- 
a  bluestone  of  superior  quality.  A  hard  freestone  of  excellent  quality  is  found  at 
Waikawa,  where  there  is  a  large  hill  of  it  close  to  the  water's  edge.  Blocks  of  very 
great  siie  can  be  obtained.  There  is  also  a  freestone  of  superior  quality  on  the 
kte  Hon.  W.  J.  M.  Larnach's  property  on  the  Peninsula.  A  dense  dark  granite  is 
obtainable  on  Buapuke  Island ;  specimens,  both  tooled  and  polished,  may  be  seen 
in  the  base  and  pilasters  of  the  new  Government  Life  Insurance  Buildings  at 
Dunedin.  A  soft  white  building -stone — the  well-known  Oamaru  limestone — is- 
found  in  large  quantities  along  the  railway-line  near  Oamaru,  from  whence  a  good 
deal  is  exported  to  other  parts  of  New  Zealand  and  to  the  neighbouring  states. 
A  similar  kind  of  stone  is  found  at  Otekaike,  about  two  miles  from  the  railway- 
station,  and  it  mav  be  interesting  to  note  that  during  the  years  1891-93  about  8,000 
tons  of  stone  were  sent  from  the  Otekaike  quarries  to  form  the  facings  of  the  MeU 
bourne  Fish -market. 

Litnettone  for  Burning. 

Limestone  is  found  in  the  following  places  :  Oamaru,  Otekaike,  Otepopo,  Wai* 
hemo  Maniototo  Plains,  Waikouaiti,  Lower  Harbour,  Peninsula,  Waihola,  Millbum, 
and  Wakatipu. 

The  MiJlburn  Lime  and  Cement  Company  bum  large  quantities  of  lime  at  their 
Millbum  works,  from  whence  it  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  Otago,  for  building  purposes, 
gasworks,  iic.  It  is  also  largely  used  in  farming,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
Tokoiuairiro  Plain  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  its  application  to 
the  toil.  Large  cement-works  belonging  to  the  same  company  have  been  open 
for  some  years  on  the  reclaimed  land  in  Otago  Harbour,  near  Dunedin.  The 
oement  manufactured  at  these  works  is  considered  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
the  best  imported,  and  is  largely  used  in  building  and  other  constructive  work^. 

The  Q-07emment  have  constructed  a  branch  railway  to  the  lime  deposits  on 
the  Makareao  £state,  Waihemo,  having  tested  the  same  with  satisfactory  results, 
the  lime  produced  being  of  exceptionally  good  quality. 

Coal  and  Lignite. 

No  first>cla88  coals  have  yet  been  discovered  in  Otago  suitable  for  ocean-going 
»teaaialiips.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  district  and  in  part  of  Southland  thin 
teams  of  coal  of  a  bituminous  character  exist,  but  so  far  nothing  of  i^  commercial 
sbaraoter  has  been  found.  These  coals  are  of  Mesozoic  age.  First-class  brown 
roals  are  worked  in  several  parts  of  Otago  and  Southland,  the  principal  seats  of 
he  industry  being  Shag  Point,  Qreen  Island,  Kaitangata,  and  Nightcaps.  Gon- 
iderable  quantities  of  brown  coal  are  now  being  rained  in  Central  Otago,  the 
Iredging  requirements  having  considerably  increased  the  output  in  this  district. 

Beds  of  lignite  are  also  found  in  numerous  localities,  chiefly  round  the  margins 
•f  the  old  lake-basins  and  along  the  courses  of  the  older  river-valleys,  and  are 
Forked  on  a  small  scale  to  supply  local  demands. 


'i  It**  otit)/tii  of  0u«J  mad  h^oiLt  in  Otago  md  fioutfaluid  for  1901  was  966,921 
iitim,  mi  i«i<fr«iM»r  uf  il,&7S*  toiM  dd  prerioiu  ^ow.  In  addition,  12,046  tone  of  cfaaie 
«»#»*-  rift4«M<J  fruui  ili«f  Orepuki  Hioe  and  raduoed  •!  the  works  reoentlj  eraofeed  at 

J  lt«i  iilitiiBi«  of  Ota^u  varie*  fr«atlj  in  diffffreut  ueigUbotirboodB,  aod  ■mimtiaiia 
ft  iii«iatMM*  of  a  f«*w  mil«a  ouJy  aeparatet  diatriott  verj  dMBimilar  in  this  reapeot.  A 
lafg**  ar«*a  id  tl»a  iuirrior  of  Ota^o  haa  what  maj  be  catkd  a  dry  climate.  Hiit 
#«'»«  I»im1u(1«*»  iha  Mauiutoio  Plaint,  the  Idabnm  and  Manohenkia  TaUe^  sad 
«*t<4*ttd«  tw  Lakaii  Wakatipa,  Wanaka,  Hawea,  and  Ohau  on  the  weat  and  nortfa,  and 
iu  (Uv  Waltaki  ftiT«r  on  the  nortb-eaat.  From  Oamaru  the  dtreotion  wonld  be 
ftiMUM  iHititilry  to  the  Lammerlair  Bangea,  and  t^ooe  to  Mount  Bender  and  tbe 
•uu<lMir«  rttdof  Liake  Wakatiptt.  Thia  part  of  Uie  ooontry  ia  well  adapted  foraheep  of 
ft!)  klt»d«.  «Hii(MH^allx  tnarino*.     dome  of  the  rojM  in  tiie  hilly  cornksy  are  eapehfe 

\\s  Miark^  oont4f«at  U>  nmlml  Oiafo  is  the  Weat  Coaat  Diatact,  vhidi  saaj  be 
il«i««^ib«»d  «•  hann^  a  wet  cUinale.  Not  that  the  number  d  wet  daja  in  the  year 
\$  tfM^T  $tt4lU  but  It  M  »ub)e«  to  rerr  hearj  imina  from  the  north-weat,  the  fall 
ghH^^^t^K  #t<^«^itt«  UH)  m,  per  anattm.*  But,  althouch  wet,  the  dimate  ia  mild,  aad 
M\^  ^ifg^etu^  t»  oat»«^uettilT  luxuriant.  The  ctdj  aettlera  of  thia  part  of  the 
isMt^trt  m^  Ur  ami  Ur^.  SuiheriaiML,  who  keep  a  hooae  at  aeoommiodatMm  lor 
«,AMH«t«  al  IW  b««(i  ^  Uiik^d.  Sound.  There  are  vcrj  few  TiMtota  to  tftm  Boaadi 
^%t*i«^  «mt«^.  b^t  <M  *umuker  the  tounai  tvaftc  ia  eoaaidcraye.  Towaidi  tfaa 
»(^«K^e««A  aM^  «i^ih  ^Mat*  d  the  di>ineft  tW  cliamie  ia  muiat,  ham^  aomevfaat 
i^«**tU«-  tn^  ina^  M  tW«h«<(lin*  «iw4«  the  av^ffUfe  raiaidl  ia  35  ia^  diaiiihiul  awar  lO 


1*^  •*^*''  •^MiK*^      Kjp0«4V49K   yieaftiwk.  -fcr 

♦1  -V*  >♦  *  ■*  -^  yv. •**•»*.      V*»e  (f««;(«r'  »mc**  h*  *«*." 
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Stock. 

The  total  number  of  sbeep  in  Otago  ProTincial  Diotriot,  which  indndes  Sonth- 
laod,  on  the  80th  April,  1901,  was  3,978,011,  of  which  niunber  about  700,000  were 
merinos.  On  an  average,  about  one-third  of  the  flocks  consist  of  breeding-ewee. 
The  shearing  is  mostly  done  by  hand,  but  the  Woltelej  shearing-maehines  hare 
been  iotroduoed  on  about  ten  stations,  the  number  of  machines  in  each  wool-shed 
Tarying  generallj  from  ten  to  fifteen,  though  there  is  one  shed  at  Benmore,  near. 
Lake  Ohau,  where  there  are  twentj-eight  machines  driyen  by  a  turbine. 

The  abore- mentioned  district  bad  also,  in  October  last>,  56,364  horses  ;  194,247 
cattle ;  uid  29,602  pigs. 

The  rabbit-pest  is  still  a  serere  tax  on  the  stookowners.  The  weight  of  skins 
exported  last  year  from  Dunedin  was  796,262  lb. ;  the  monetary  ralne  being 
£46,094. 

Freezing  JSetabUehmtent*. 

There  are  nine  meat-freesing  and  preserring-works  in  Otago.  The  principal 
freezing  establishments  are  at  Oamaru,  at  Bumside,  and  at  Port  Chalmers.  At 
Oamaru  there  are  two  Bell-C<^man  machines,  and  a  60-ton  Hercules  refirigerator,. 
capable  of  freezing  1,200  sheep  a  day,  and  there  is  storage-room  for  20,000  carcases. 
At  Bumside  there  are  two  Haslam  machines,  both  driven  by  steam.  One  can 
supply  40,000  cubic  feet  of  cold  air  per  hour,  and  the  other  60,000.  Also  a  70-ton 
Hercules  machine,  capable  of  freezing  2,000  carcases  per  day,  and  having  stmvge-^ 
room  for  30,000  carcases.  The  Port  Chalmers  freezing- works,  erected  in  1896  by  Uie 
Otago  Dock  Trust,  cost  £4,500.  They  are  used  principally  for  the  storage  of  butter 
prior  to  shipment,  but  the  freezing-chambers  hare  also  been  used  for  sheep,  rabbits» 
and  fish.  The  refrigerating  machinery  includes  a  12-ton  Hercules  refrigerator. 
The  capacity  of  the  building  is  30,000  cubic  feet,  and  50  tons  of  butter  can  be 
handled  per  week.  The  capacity  has  lately  been  nearly  trebled,  at  an  additional, 
cost  of  £8,500.     These  additions  include  a  35-ton  Hercules  refrigerator. 

WooUen-milli. 

Hiere  are  four  woollen -mills  at  work  in  Otago,  employing  some  900  hands 
The  amount  paid  in  wages  is  about  £64,000  per  annum,  and  the  machinery  is  800- 
horse-power.  £80,000  worth  of  wool  and  other  materials  are  used  per  annum,  and 
the  turn-out  of  manufactured  goods  exceeds  £175,000  yearly.  The  woollen  industry 
in  Otago  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  in  any  other  district  of  New  Zealand,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  Bruce  Woollen-mill,  one  of  the  newest  and  smallest, 
was  totally  ;^troyed  by  fire  on  the  28th  April,  1901,  but  is  now  restored. 

Besides  supplying  local  needs  Otago  Provincial  District  exported   last  year 
23,300,592  lb.  of  wool,  having  a  value  of  £642,888. 

ClotUMff'/aeioriee^ 

In  clothing-factories,  also,  Otago  takes  a  prominent  place,  having  eight,  em« 
ploying  778  hands,  whose  wages  amount  to  £33,200  per  annum. 

Dairy  Factories, 

The  dairy  industry  in  Otago  continues  to  make  substantial  progress,  notwith-  • 
standing  the  fact  that  farmers  have  in  this  district  many  less  arduous  kinds  of 
profitable  work.  The  butter  industry  more  especially  seems  to  advance.  In  North 
Ota^  the  newly-organized  North  Otago  Dairy  Factoir  at  Oaccaru  has  made  sub- 
ataot4al  progress,  notwithstanding  a  very  unusually  adverse  season  owing  to  dry 
weather,  ^e  Taieri  and  Peninsula  Company  continue  to  extend  and  increase,  and 
bare  absorbed  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  cheese-£&ctories.  The  cheese- factories 
still,  however,  make  progress,  and  this  season  has  been  a  good  one  both  as  to  price 
and  to  milk-supply. 

Prices  both  of  butter  and  cheese  have  been  good.  A  large  quantity  went  as 
lAsua]  to  London,  and  a  very  considerable  quantity  to  Australia,  at  first  to  supply 
tbeir  Sooth  African  trade,  but  latterly  to  proride  for  their  own  wants  caused  by  the 
prolonged  drought  there. 


|4j  ift^im  oi  ik4$  tmwty-i^tmmd  bmh  diilii'U, Hk^  Wmikswm,  the  durj  iadutey 


^iet^rii0^H$,  ikm  t^tmm^MMJMrim  ih^n  btrng  a  fvatti  help  to  tetUen. 

i  '«v«^4##M«4  miik  ^MttMiM  hft^e  now  fUrted  eocjueeifully,  and  bid  £ur  to 
#  k«M|  |>?i#|ji«i>M  «44iU«fi  to  Uie  dAirymeii's  btninen 

|(  )•  B4i^»t)i44^  tM  know  ihftt  both  oar  oheete  snd  batter  are  now  well 
4Mt^  •**M|f(((  f*#r  bf  l^tmdmi  btivert,  and  command  Uie  highest  prices  in  that  m 

i  \m  ii«l#bluhm«fii  of  a  direot  terrice  to  South  Africa  i»  expected  to  give  further 

Oold  ProdutiUn. 

UiiiMM  ^f>»HUii>ti«  dbout.  on«*ihird  of  all  the  gold  taken  ont  in  Kew  Zealaad 
K^^AA   l»  ^\\\}m\  ¥ttfy  (eneralW  diatributed  througfaont  Otago,  eseeoi  in    the 
»>*M»U»»'FW  jMrUuM  »if  Uid  ilt-inoi.     The  principal  looalitiet  are:  C^otha  Tallej,  Tn»- 
^#U^  ttU»a»sv»»^  i^n^^^^\^^^^  INnk^X  8u  fiaihan**.  Mount  Ida,  Nem,  BaimorfcbgrB. 

\^\  t\s^ss<^  \^t  Ih^  l>Nir*  Proriwial  Dialrict  prod«eed  12M00aa.  of  c^ld. 


^^t  Ivn^W  >vy^  i^W'  iVf  ^'^V'i^^  ii^wwt  ^  0^afg^  with  Uwir 
%viv      ^Vmh  i^«>>«^:mM*^    t.^J^,  5yi«i0M>  1,*W5  Milium,  1^211 ; 


Vv4».*a4:.,  ».K  .M^»;t»»  ^»;v^  /»  **t*njj/v,  i»>  «jutskA£  «]  xbt   t«ea£  rf 

-..  t    V    »*^    k^  t^         *.v    *;♦•    M^vx-*!.*   »^  ^»*>*\    *^»i  itui*^  «nu  1  iiai   inn(:  i» 
,-,    5    -."*.*s    V-.V,  *       *   -rotj    VM^t   *u*i»*    tw-  «l«nn  ^  "Jlii^ii. 

\     «  .M  .. ,     >,.^^,M     >4vi<v>  .^v.     ''w^  •^    AT>'wt    LnMt   viieih^     S'Kne 
V  .\  \  ..     v^i..     t*}.*****^       I'll     t«.T    ) .  AM    ennse^tM  ^ritt  ixtt 
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August.,  1868,  in  the  building  in  DowHng  Street  now  oooupied  as  the  Girls*  High 
^School.    The  new  buildings  were  opened  bj  the  late  Sir  William  Jerrob,  Governor, 
in  FebruaiT,  1885.    The  teaching  staff,  including  the  Rector,  numbers  ten ;  the 
-attendance  is  about  181. 

The  Otago  Girls'  High  School  was  opened  on  the  6th  February,  1871*  with  a 
roll  of  78  pupils.  The  present  attendance  is  117,  with  a  teaching  staff  of  11, 
including  visitinK  teachers.  Otaeo  holds  the  proud  distinction  of  haying  established 
the  first  Girls'  High  School  in  Australasia.  Among  the  earnest  band  of  workers 
who  laboured  to  establish  this  first  High  School  for  girls  the  name  of  Miss  Dal- 
rjmple  stands  preeminent,  and  will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  bj  the 
people  of  Otago. 

The  Otago  UniTersity  was  founded  in  1869,  and  opened  in  1871.      It  is  well 
housed  in  a  handsome  pde  of  buildings  in  the  domestic  Gothic  style,     lliere  are 
four  separate  faculties  in  tlie  UniTersity — viz.,  Arts  and  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and 
Mining.    The  School  of  Medicine  provides  the  full  course  for  a  Medical  degree  of  the 
University   of   New    Zealand.     There   is   a  Medical   Museum  in  the  University 
buildings  containing  anatomical,  pathological,  and  other  preparations  and  models. 
The  teaching  staff  numbers  at  present  twenty-one  professors  and  lecturers.     The 
School  of  Mines  occupies  a  separate  (temporary)  building.     There  are  at  present 
about  sixty  students  going  through  the  prescribed  courses  for  the  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates in  the  Mining,  Metallurgical,  Geological,  Mine  and  Land-surveying  and  the 
Assaying  Divisions.     Of  undergraduates  keeping  terms  there  are  248 — vis.,  189  men 
and  59  women.     The   University  Library  contains  over  5,000  specially  selected 
volumes,  and  is  open  to  the  public  under  certain  conditions  for  purposes  of  refer- 
ence.   The  Chemical  and  Physical  Laboratories  are  well  fitted  up,  and  furnished 
with  all  necessary  instruments  and  appliances.    There  are  six  scholarships  tenable  at 
the  University,  ranging  in  value  from  £15  to  £30  per  annum. 

The  public  Museum,  of  which  the  Professor  of  Biology  is  Curator,  is  under  the 
control  of  the  University  Council.  It  is  situated  in  Great  King  Street,  about  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Univenity.  There  is  a  public  Art  gallery  attached,  which 
contains  some  good  works  of  art.  Up  to  the  present  time  only  the  central  portion 
of  the  original  design  for  the  Museum  building  has  been  erected. 

The  Dunedin  Atheneum  and  Mechanics*  Institute  possesses  a  fine  library  of 
over  17,000  volumes,  and  a  membership  of  over  950  subscribers.  Besides  the  Cir- 
culating Library  there  is  a  Reference  Library,  and  two  good  reading-rooms,  well 
supplied  with  newspapers  and  magazines. 

There  are  some  fine  specimens  of  architecture  in  Dunedin,  the  buildings  for  the 
most  part  having  an  air  of  permanence  and  solidity.  Some  of  the  churches  are 
Terj  handsome.  The  First  Church,  in  Moray  Place,  and  Knox  Church,  in  George 
street,  are  both  handsome  stone  structures,  and  St.  Joseph's  Cathedral  (Roman 
-Catholic)  is  built  of  stone  in  the  decorated  Gothic  style.  The  portion  at  present 
constructed  will  seat  1,000  persons,  and  has  cost  £23,(K)0. 

The  Cargill  Monument,  which  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Captain 
Cargill,  the  founder  of  the  Otago  settlement,  stands  in  the  Triangle,  between  the 
Customhouse  and  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  an  ornate  specimen  of  early 
decorated  Gh>thic. 

Town*  and  Surrounding  Country. 

Port  Chalmers  (eight  miles  from  Dunedin)  situate  on  Otago  Harbour,  midway 
between  the  Heads  and  Dunedin,  has  a  population  of  2,066.  It  is  the  chief  port  of 
OtAgo,  and  possesses  every  accommodation  for  Home  vessels,  including  dry  dock, 
SO'ton  sheer-legs,  steam-hammer,  and  other  appliances,  besides  several  private 
-foundries,  cool-storage  chamber,  &c.  The  Port  Chalmers  graving  dock  is  described 
in  the  article  on  page  61. 

licaving  Dunedin  by  the  northern  railway,  winding  in  and  out  through  the 

hille  which  surround  the  town,  and  skirting  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  coast-line, 

the  llrst  station  of  importance  reached  is  Waitati,  a  favourite  seaside  resort  in  Blueskin 

Saj  ;   distance,  seventeen  miles.     Fifteen  miles  beyond  is  Waikouaiti ;  population, 

^90  ;  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Hawksbury  lagoon,  the  centre  of  a  flourishing  farming 
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country.     The  iMit  plaec  of  ooU  if  FUaicnIoo,  lottj- 
TSn   inhabitanU.     A  brmnrh-line  Icatc*  Palmenton  and 
Tmll«y  to  Dunback.     Six  miUm  furtlier  oq  the  nmiii  liae  then 
P«HiiU  «  cttOMd,  with  two  piU  beiof  metiwelj  worked. 

Oarnvrw  (meBty-eight  wulea)  u  the  Mcond  town  ui  Ota^o* 
di  4,AMl     It  it  the  eeotre  of  a  kripe  fiHrmu«  diaArkt,  and  has 
fonaed  hy  a  wwy»ta  hnakwater,  for  the  reeaptioa 
•XfMirte  aie  woei  and  gram      A  fa*aAeh*ltne  raae  froai  the  ji 
the  Watareka  Taller  to  N^apaia.  arrcwtc 
$tom  Oamaru.  and  aaolWr  mt^m  mOn  by 

dtaitiac   fis>*  Oaiaara,  and    preendnf  to  Oainl  Ola^a, 
«|  the  W^ktaki  Ritw.  the  tnl  pait  of  the  jowiwej  w  iii  mpliiki 
the  fcvuW  f%9«UMM>  riaaie  to  AwwwwAa 
a^  the  WaiiJb    Kavfr  patt  Puftveea  to 
tiav«l«*'  kaiee  tae  wcwaj  aiid  fcuewe  the 
«w.i«rf  to  lBa«QS«<it  Kbii$t»  SHalwa  '.133  mAnni 
io*a  iiea««ifc  til*  WaJtakr  R^ver,.  aad  muMiiiif.  the  Artncit  ^h»  hl<ll 
Ak-«zin  River   Mhtcn  it  hilamm  n^  vart  «k>nMaawa  dtaiavw  <  Ud 
of  Loogoc./  Ct*«ek :  »  ittm  aemtfe  Ite^ 
f.l7:J  m:I*»A  »»  *  ani^ntt  o«-  3i.  l-'Sfr  *••«     H«^  ^efusa  the 
na  ^iiTrmen  K-:ii«>  Sbwnofi  « I'Sl  imlm)  aod  Tame  Stsrtww  CS^i 
"^lyiiiyn  isai»  rgati  puntf'  "tOroaicb  9etttiii*<i  lm'intiii|.  (lawiiftj  «  «^  tike 
ia  crg«at}«i  !>«  ai«ftoi»  /C  -»  ountt  an  ^lewnaMte  SLi^  ooiBSf .  vsd  imr 
febe  r7av«tler  t^o  ^^mbfikts.  oo  nhtt  wvUmnrn  shmr  t£  Tatir 

From  DunediR  '^ht?  'iituii  ^r^ink  radwap  ranaaonUtwar 
if  111/  miiea.  P^eemg  ^ilf«u^  ishe  Cavenoam  ^Kwm^i  wad 
raacuea  Bumaiiie  !!«*>  iiilfla^  vad.  .Ibootetoni  taa  bhIb»i.  mda 
coai'fninini^  tMoniiig,  iron-MBeltm^  and  iitiiar"  wuiksw  FartttoP'  ov  la  Wa 
iuncUoo  of  "JM  Otai|o  Central  SaUwav ;  and  ten  oniaa  front  Dtmadtn  'b 
riaing  fcownMip  with  I.4i>&  innadttantev  nuted  rortta  wooiTenomiiIa»  rhw 
iine  now  skirte  tiiie  Taien  PUun,  ao  ailaTiai  tiat  eightaaii  imiaa  Lone  bv  £«e 
broaii  :  tb«  'nost  '^ertile  oortion  'li  Otef^.  A  biaueh^tine  from  XbegpeL  p 
fco  Outram  tEun«ceea  mile^),  on  the  farther  «de  <jf  tiie  Caiari  Flauu 
^ana^icr  Town^bipe  ot  Xlancon  'Grt^rtown)  and  Senirr,  and  lahwe 
Waipon,  *^be  line  ^mkea  Mutun  tntrrv-MX  iBile»).  3ftiitoB,  in  "ho  ondiila  jf 
Tokfjmiunro  Piaoi,  t»  *%  *'own  A  I,:f4l  •nhabttanta»  wttn  tiowz^^ailL,  dany 
ilax-miU,  LK^Cterr  work?*  '%od  *^aou«f7.  The  next  piaca  o4  importaoee  n 
(titty -three  inue»)»  on  niuj  ':)iiok»  ot  Mie  *  J  lath*  Biver,  with  dar-nillBk  ^ii 
anu  'iiicurir  "^oric* :  popaiatii.a  l.'d7.  Kmtannata, 
ClutiiA  Hirer,  -itnl  ouunecM-a  ny  *  TT»aea-tine,  hae 
popuiaiiou  'd  1,463.  [^.tiriTHe  Bai^^iuUia,  'be  Tuain  line  nme  tfarow^h  tl»  Clutiuk 
ioA  ^  •a^N^uii^  'he  -iiii.^^1  -t^fiLnM  ot  Waitepeka,,  Warefia^  ffaihikn,  and  Vaiw«Ba»  aoif 
rettLiice  CuuLou  'Hfveuk^-ctirve  iuii«»^,  on  "tie  'A'atwera  ^iieam,  a  &»oant«  tannrC  e£ 
-M  tfierb,  U*e  leiL  -^caaoii  H  ^ioie  -Tvyoud  Clinton :»  Waifiahi  Jon^ion  e»|||ttv'>^ittaa- 
njbeisy,  "u  "lie  Waii'H*u  liiver,  i<ewis«  *  'aronnie  'iamnc- i^i mmd.  ~ 
tjvit  •i.titty-iiiuc  •uaep^  Hi  ^iie  Hataara  River,  m  the  Southland  D 
utaai-risirik;  ru.«ii9aip  "i:  2,-(64  iDuiiOilantSy  with  paper-mill,  tioarMatlL 
ia^rv  taciyrr^  .-ctii-iuineb^  vScc. 

A  brauch-  .me  from  Waipahi  follow*  up  and  tiraaeta  the 
couii0ct»  Tapanui  tmnetj-<*ix  imiee),  SeLw   .  iuaeiy-«igh&  onieeK 
hundred  aud  two  mile«). 

The  Oi&go  Central  Railway  »tarta  from  Wtngatoi*  craeeaa  tho  Ti 
^beu  winda  round  to  the  Taicri  River,  which  it  foilowa  op  to  the 
Ida  Valley.     In  >t«  course  aloug  the  rirer  it  run*  for  mmm 
i;ori{e»  but  after  eroding  the  Suttou  Stream  eutara^Jtratii-riLii 
of>eii  country.     Near  Hindon  Station  (twaoty-d»e  nulee),  in  tha  Ti 
Barewoixl  (thirty -six  miletf).  there  are  quarU-reeXa heuiK  watkad.     In 
Sirat'  ne  paaeea  the  BLair^Taion  Village  SwrtlianeBl  0 

^-  ^wiubip  ^furty-eigliK  nulea>,  and 
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miles).  The  present  limit  is  Ida  Yallej  (ninetj-eiglit  miles).  The  extension  of  the 
line  to  Clyde  presents  no  engineering  difficulties.  Central  Otago  has  a  great  future 
before  it,  as  in  the  opinion  of  experts  it  is  naturally  adapted  for  producing  fruit  of 
all  kinds  in  perfection. 

Another  means  of  access  to  Central  Otago  is  by  the  Clutha  Valley. 

Two  miles  beyond  Milton  the  Lawrence  branch  leaves  Clarkesville  Junction,  runn 
up  the  Tokomairiro  River  and  the  gorge  of  Manuka  Creek,  and  down  to  Waitahuna 
(fift^-three  miles),  and  Lawrence  (sixty  miles),  gold-mining  centres,  with  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  about  1,600.  Q-old  was  first  discovered  here  in  1861,  anothe 
mines  are  still  yielding  freely.  From  Lawrence  a  coach  runs  to  Beaumont  (seventy- 
two  miles),  on  the  Clutha  River.  Crossing  the  Beaumont  Bridge  the  road  follows 
the  west  bank  of  the  Clutha,  passing  numerous  dredging-claims.  At  eighty-nine 
miles  is  Ettrick,  and  seven  miles  further  on  is  Roxburgh — the  Teviot — (ninety-six 
miles),  a  town  of  478  inhabitants.  Reorossing  the  Clutha  River  by  the  Rox- 
burgh Bridge,  and  proceeding  up  the  east  bank,  the  traveller  reaches  Alexandra 
South  (124  miles),  at  the  junction  of  the  Manuherikia  River  with  the  Clutha,  and 
Clyde — the  Dunstan — (130  miles),  the  chief  town  of  Vincent  County.    The  next 

Siace  of  importance  is  Cromwell  (143  miles),  at  the  junction  of  the  Kawarau 
liver  with  the  Clutha.  Cromwell  is  a  small  town  of  642  inhabitants,  and 
hne  a  good  bridge  over  the  Clutha  River.  If  the  traveller  wishes  to  pursue  his 
journey  farther  he  can  either  follow  the  road  up  the  Clutha  to  Newcastle  and  Pem* 
broke,  on  Lake  Wanaka,  or  take  the  Kawarau  Gorge  road  by  way  of  the  Crown 
Terrace  to  Queenstown,  on  Lake  Wakatipu. 

Queenstown,  a  picturesque  township  situated  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Waka- 
tipu,  has  a  population  of  690,  and  is  the  oentre  of  a  large  gold-mining  district, 
llie  chief  feature  of  Queenstown  is  the  grand  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  attracts  large  numbers  of  tourists  every  year.  There  are  two 
ways  of  reaching  Queenstown — the  one  by  the  Clutha  Valley  and  Kawarau  Gkrge, 
as  above  described,  and  the  other  by  rail  to  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Wakatipu, 
and  thence  by  steamer,  which  runs  to  suit  the  trains. 

The  Tautuku  bush,  in  the  south  of  Otago,  has  only  lately  been  opened  up,  but 
already  a  large  number  of  settlers  are  making  their  homes  there.  Starting  from 
Balclutha  the  Catlin's  River  branch-line  runs  southwards  to  Romahapa  (sixty 
miles)  on  the  crossing  of  the  main  road  to  Port  Molyneux,  thence  to  Glenooiaru 
(sixty-four  miles),  and  Owaka  (seventy  miles  from  Dunedin).  The  Catlin's- 
Waikawa  main  road  is  formed  the  whole  way  through,  as  are  also  numerous  dis- 
trict roads,  and  the  adjacent  lands  are  being  taken  up  as  fSftst  as  they  are  thrown 
open. 

B'ailways. 

The  principal  lines  are  as  follows :  (1.)  The  main  trunk  line  from  Dunedin  to 
Christchurch,  with  branches  from  Oamaru  to  Hakataramea,  forty-three  miles  ;  and 
Oamaru  to  Ngapara  and  Tokoraki,  twenty-five  miles  ;  also,  Palmerston  to  Dunback, 
nine  miles.  (2.)  The  main  trunk  line,  Dunedin  to  InvercargiU,  with  branches, 
Moagi^l  to  Outram,  nine  miles ;  Milton  to  Lawrence,  twenty-four  miles ;  Stirling 
t«>  Kaitangata,  five  miles ;  Balclutha  to  Owaka,  eighteen  miles,  four  miles  beyond 
Owaka  towards  head  of  lake  under  formation  ;  and  Waipahi  to  Heriot,  twenty 
mOes,  three  miles  further  on  towards  Edicts  under  formation.  (3.)  The  Otago 
Central,  from  Wingatui  to  Ida  Valley,  ninety-seven  miles  and  three-quarters,  is 
opened,  and  formation  sixteen  miles  further  on  is  under  way,  extending  a  mile 
beyond  Spottis  Creek. 

Statutical, 

The  total  population  of  the  Otago  Provincial  District  on  the  31st  March, 
1901,  was  173,145. 

Area  of  Otago  Land  District :  Open  land  below  2,000  ft.,  5,800  square  miles  ; 
forest-land  below  2,000  ft.,  1,960  square  miles ;  open  land  above  2,000  ft.,  6,777 
square  miles ;  forest-land  above  2,000  ft.,  500  square  miles ;  area  of  lakes,  kc.,  280 
square  miles  :  total,  14,817  square  miles,  or  9,482,800  acres. 
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THE    SOUTHLAND    LAND    DISTRICT. 

J.  Hat,  Chief  Survejor. 

PkjfMical  Feature*, 

The  Soutlilaud  District,  comprising  the  Counties  of  Southland,  Wallace,  Fiord, 
fuid  Stewart  Island,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  bj  the  Otago  District,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  bj  the  Tatfman  Sea,  may  be  said  to  lie  between  south  lati- 
tudes 45°  and  47^  and  east  longitudes  166°  15'  and  169°  16'.  For  administratire 
purposes,  however,  the  Snares,  Auckland,  Enderby,  Campbell,  Antipodes,  Bounty, 
and  all  other  islands  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  south  of  the  47°  parallel  of 
south  latitude  are  included  in  it. 

Area  and  Nature  of  Lands, 

The  total  area  of  the  district,  including  Stewart  Island,  but  exclusive  of 
Solander,  JEtuapuke,  and  the  other  small  islands  enumerated  above,  is  6,966,592 
acres,  of  which  500,000  are  covered  with  bush.  A  considerable  area  in  the 
Fiord  County  consists  of  immense  alpine  country  with  scrubby  bush  reaching  to 
the  snow-line.  This  little-known  country  extends  to  the  western  sea,  and  there 
presents  the  almost  indescribable  West  Coast  Sounds.  The  whole  region  is  a 
paradise  for  the  artist,  and,  indeed,  for  all  enthusiastic  lovers  of  nature,  but  has 
little  attraction  for  the  agriculturist  or  pastoralist.  The  bush  land  suitable  for 
timber  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forest  Hill,  Hokonui,  Waikawa,  and  on 
Stewart  Island.  The  timbei*s  of  commercial  value  are  totara,  rimu,  miro,  matai, 
rata,  and  kamahi,in  mixed  bushes;  but  Faguefueca  and  other  beeches  predominate 
on  the  high  lands. 

The  open  land  in  Southland  and  Wallace  Counties,  in  its  natural  state,  carries 
tussock  and  snow-grass,  fern,  flax,  manuka,  &c.,  and  there  is  a  considerable  area  of 
marshy  land,  interspersed  here  and  there  with  peat  bogs. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature,  if  we  exclude  the  Fiord  country,  is  the 
number  of  well-defined  rivers  and  valleys  of  the  district,  the  latter  often  widening 
out  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  very  extensive  plains.  Commencing  with  the 
eastern  side,  the  Mataura,  Oreti  (or  New  River),  Aparima  (or  Jacob's  River),  and 
Waiau  are  the  most  prominent  illustrations  of  this ;  but  these  rivers  by  no  means 
exhaust  the  list,  as  they  all  have  numerous  tributaries,  which  exhibit  the  same 
features  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Speaking  generally,  the  watersheds  of  these  rivers  do  not  attain  any  great 
height  until  followed  far  inland,  and  near  the  great  lakes  to  be  presently  noticed. 
From  what  has  been  said  above  it  follows  that  the  extensive  plains  and  Talleys 
referred  to  are  of  alluvial  formation,  in  many  places  of  very  rich  and  fertile  quality, 
and  capable  of  raising  crops  of  every  known  product,  subject,  of  course,  to  climatic 
limitations.  Generally  these  plains  and  valleys  rise  from  the  river- levels  in  a 
very  gradual  slope,  sometimes  into  a  series  of  terraces  from  10  ft.  to  50  ft.  in  height, 
and  sometimes  into  undulating  hills,  intersected  at  frequent  intervals  by  lateral  gullies, 
affording  natural  drainage  and  an  abundant  supply  of  water. 

These  hills  are  covered  with  an  indigenous  growth,  consisting  of  tussock  and 
other  grasses,  fern,  flax,  &c.,  and  even  in  their  native  state  afford  excellent  grazing  for 
•heep. 

Near  the  large  lakes,  such  as  Wakatipu,  Te  Anau,  Manapouri,  Hauroto,  and 
others,  and  between  these  and  the  West  Coast,  the  country  becomes  very  high,  often 
reaching  5,000  ft.  and  6,000  ft.  above  sea-level,  with  very  steep  and  rugged  spun — 
this  is  the  Fiord  country  before  referred  to.  The  open  country  occasionally  pre- 
sents a  number  of  ridges  and  lesser  mountain-tops  covered  with  tussock  and  other 
herbage,  affording  admirable  pasture  for  sheep  in  summer ;  but  stock  have  to  be 
removed  from  April  to  October,  during  which  period  this  country  is  generally 
eovered  with  snow. 

Southland  does  not  contain  so  much  forest  as  most  of  the  North  Island  districts, 
mnd  this  will  account  for  its  early  and  extensive  settlement ;  neyertheless  there  are 
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I  mH»«idflf»i)U  ftM«4  oC  fofMl  in  Um  eMiem,  ■oathcm,  sod  wevtem  parU»  lad  oa 
dio»«r(  laUiuli  ftad  •  Ur^t  Alport  tnde  ia  done  in  the  different  kinds  of  pop  and 
»Ht<«r  iiMibvn  u»0ti  for  butldinf^,  «Dgine«rinf,  fiimitiire-nnking.  Sac 

Vrutti  »h«l  b««  kMrn  Mid  of  the  nver  tjitemt  it  wUl  be  erideot  tkal  tri« 
i^mitlijr  U  #dU  aupftllMi  with  m%ttr,  although  none  of  the  riveri  ean  be  waed  for 
(iMrfNfAM  uf  thirrnaJ  mmmnmMOion ;  bat  the  plain*  are  trareraed  br  raOwi^  for 
a»Hi»iilc»niM0  liuu^nc^  from  the  principal  town*,  and  where  the  TaHwaje  etwd  eotn- 
muiih-Aliim  l«  (^dnUuiKHi  b?  ipood  road*,  90  that  therp  w  pirobably  no  pait  M 
ihr  *H%\MMf  *(i  wvll  &ft  for  mean*  of  traneit ;  and  with  the  Blaff  HaHxNV  tbe  Sootb- 
Im^A  Uuirirt  a<HUd  ai^m  to  po*>eM  everj  fiicilitj. 

lUutx^  l4^Ml4t3   u>Mrl»od  ojj  tlie  f^aracter  of  the  mhI,  it  only  rauaine  to  laj 
|)^»4  \Ut  \\\m\sm^,  i*,iift«»jL,  and  Uww  hiU#  arr  wiell  adapted  lor  tainng  1  " 
IkM  »'»i1tM  .irwMkK  1«»tu^>i^  HAHT^f^dfts  hert*,  vnd  tbe  rariooe  otber  crap* 
VH^)^n^u  AlimMim.     W  hfial  i»  rx^  w>  ws^Mr  fowm  a»  it  n^ifat  be.  for  the 

^v>|>«iH>    »^»»>  ^W  ymnKrtwd  hraT»rdM«  ftf  fawmnj;  rerrive 
j^i.,.  mIIhwU     i^r%A    mb#M    »   "nM    wsjwivd   iof    Ibeer; 
^w  « ».  ?.vi  M  Y%rii'\  tkViA  ^  I^MVi  ikb««rf  ID  i^  ^onn  of  c&iaff; 

^Tif^*»>i  nv»w  «.'^  W*  I**""  >>m4)i#4*  n*tr  an«v  m-^dir  <«t»  frr^MmUr  |?we  8i  to  MO 

4.,*a»,vu^^  f»  fV»*   v«v¥»^inj^  *Mnr  tot*fflflurtt.  iron  iai  iHiiit.  ae  ti«5 
TMi    U    *r   ♦>**  'WMMiiiH*«>tttV>ti(   .ihi«inwi»  «i   rmmntfWfctivr 


4*w*,^  .a»*a*M»4  tv^  i>\«im  »i  ^nd^  mnvr^tsaii  nuiuicr^  n.  tiiit'  iattanaL,  a 
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fxist  in  Preservation  Inlet  and  at  Stewart  Island.  Among  tlie  lesser  industries 
the  preparation  of  the  fibre  of  the  natire  flax  plant  {Phomtium  ienax)  is  worthy  of 
nofcioe.  The  plant  is  found  all  over  the  district,  and  a  number  of  mills  have  been 
^t  up,  but  the  prices  realised  in  tlie  London  market  are  so  variable  that  the  export 
hm  become  irregular. 

Fish. 
Salt-water  fish  abound  in  great  numbers  in  the  waters  surrounding  Stewart 
Island,  and  oysters  are  found  on  banks  between  that  island  and  the  Bluff.  Fish 
are  largely  exported  to  Melbourne,  as  also  the  oysters  during  the  open  season.  All 
the  large  rivers,  and  many  of  the  tributaries,  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  and  one 
river 'the  Aparima — had  salmon-spawn  put  into  it  some  years  ago,  and,  it  is  now 
believed,  with  saccess. 

Fruit. 

The  small  Bnglish  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 
Ac.,  grow  in  sreat  profusion,  as  do  also  apples.  Stone-fruits  are  not  so  common, 
although  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  &c.,  do  well  when  trained  against  nursery- 
walls  in  farourable  aspects. 

Climate. 

The  climate  is  bracing  in  winter,  and  warm  and  genial  in  spring  and  summer, 
''he  old  residents  state  that  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  rainfall  within 
be  last  decade.  No  regular  obserrations  hare  been  recorded  for  the  last  few  years, 
ut  it  is  believed  that  the  average  is  about  SO  in.  a  year.  It  may,  howerer,  be  ob- 
!rved  that  more  rain  falls  near  the  coast  than  inland,  and  also  that  the  rainfall  is 
ore  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  than  is  the  case  in  the  northern  part 
the  colony.     The  temperature  varies  from  40°  in  winter  to  70°  in  summer. 

Towns, 

Invercargill,  the  chief  town,  was  from  the  first  well  laid  out  with  wide  streets, 
]  liberal  reserves  in  the  town  belts  for  recreation  purposes.  The  Corporation 
rcises  a  paternal  care  in  providing  water,  gas,  and  in  disposing  of  sewage,  Slc^ 
the  citizens  ;  and  the  streets  are  well  lighted,  paved,  and  maintained.  Airtesian 
er  is  pumped  to  the  top  of  a  handsome  brick  tower — which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
spicuous  landmark — and  stored  there  ;n  a  tank,  from  which  most  of  the  houses 
lin  the  town  boundaries  are  supplied.  The  population,  including  suburbs,  is 
'Ij  11,000.  Five  railways  concentrate  nere,  one  from  the  famed  Cold  Lakes, 
her  from  Dunedin  and  Christchurch,  a  third  line  communicates  with  the 
cultural  and  pastoral  country  lying  east  of  the  Mataura  Biver,  known  as  the 
'ard  Bush  line,  a  fourth  line  opens  communication  with  the  extended  area 
vard  covered  by  the  Wallace  County  and  known  as  the  Western  District,  while 
hort  line  to  the  Port  of  Bluff  carries  a  very  heavy  traffic — the  main  produee 
le  dietriot — for  export.  There  are  rope-and- twine,  carriage  and  implement- 
des,  floarmilla,  sawmills,  fellmongeries,  brick  and  pottery  works,  iron-foundries, 
arious  other  industries.  Exceptionally  good  beer  is  brewed  here,  and  there  are 
first-olaas  hotels.  The  Qovemment  Buildings,  lately  enlarged,  are  on  a  scale 
ften  seen  in  a  town  of  the  same  size.  A  clock  and  ohimee  of  New  Zealand 
have  been  placed  in  the  central  tower.  Although  the  Bluff  is  the  principal 
nvercargill  is  provided  with  a  lesser  harbour  for  smaller  vessels,  in  the  New 
JBstaary,  where  there  is  a  jetty  vrith  appliances  for  handling  and  receiving 
ivithin  the  town  boundaries. 

le  J31u£r  Sarbour,  which  is  connected  by  rail  with  Invercargill,  does  a  very 
lipping  business,  and  derives  additional  importance  from  being  the  first  and 
*t  of  call  for  steamers  trading  with  Victoria  and  Tasmania. 
>xt  in  si^e  to  Invercargill  is  the  inland  Town  of  Gore,  situated  on  the  Mataura 
Lnd  at  the  junction  of  the  Main  Trunk  Railway  with  the  Waimea  Plains 
Oi^ng  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  fertility  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
rapiclljr  growing  in  size  and  importance. 
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Mi%tfiC//t«  M  «  ftfMiy  UtiU  U9irii,  ftboak  tveoty-fire  miles  firom  Inveroarfill,  vitii 
«»tfi4.|*  H  M  t^i^ithPtfiM  hy  r»tl,  vhirh  run*  ibroogb  to  Orepaki ;  it  is  situfttod  on  the 
(.titi«*^  t^t  A^Utm,  Of  ineah'*  Biver.  Rirerton  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Sooth- 
t«t,it,  «..(t  WM«  «  nfcNit  fMorl  fbf  whalers  in  former  yesrs.  The  bmrboar  is  arailable 
4iM«t  if0c«1  t»y  p(KMfmc'*Ma^U,  but  the  principal  carrying-trsde  is  done  bj  ra^ 
ilfffc  ^rp  ttf'tofiU  «4i«»mtlU  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  indostrj  being  laigdj  eaiTt«d 
Mtf  *•»<«»  Hm  n«4«tiy  MttiHrrrd  loriUiti<»c  in  the  di&trict. 

Tho  Villagp  c»f  ^}|ghl(^)>«  U  rwu»hed  bj  a  short  line  of  railway  near  Birertoo. 
4   U*fl(f«   ♦>»»Uufv   1*1  UU  h#w»,  supplying  the   whole  district  with  a  good  coal   f«^ 

|1,i»  1'«>i*w  rtf  Wtt^lon  »•  on  the  Inveroargill-Kingston  Railway,  aboot  twenty 
Vt%ll»»  i1)«f«n(  fiviw  1^^  lali<>r,  and  )«  t^  centre  for  a  g<XMi  fanning,  sawmillinK,  azid 
».^^  mnt^Mfl  «U»»4*io»  A  shoii  hrM»  of  imilway  ha»  been  opened  from  here  to  Hedge- 
V.^^w^,  n  1rt«iil»l\  l>inft  *N>m*  flt^*««i  mile*  in  a  wwtterly  direction  ;  this  line  wiH  oJti- 
>>im,v|^  ,i,M,^p<4  «Yih  th<»  M<M«  TVwnk  Railway. 

l,«m«Mf*M  *•  th*>  <w*M^4iW  of  the  Kiaf9»Mi  aad  Waanea  Pksns  Bneiu  Oaaehes 
»H^^4iT)9  nwm  Y-ht»  |>lf«<«e  t«4re  |iiMtfienff«r»  and  wiails  to  fjake^  Ma«iaf>c«ri  sMd  lit 

VffM  a!  Inx-^^s^M^^U  w>  \KAn<ihn5h.  oonT»f«*ecl  by  railway.  Frcan  tiiiB  1ie<wi)  W 
V<»M»v^f  1^  W»H^  »i^v»»'oh  (A  a^v»ow)iM"ral  ooont^r  exittt^s  wilij  goad  roads.  Vuilisuse  is 
>,ut*»t<w^  <>n  »h?>  «MM«nl■^  oi  Mai*MTi»  Iferwo*,  whitdi  esn  be  <*ittfli<ed  by 
>t^*>,my*»^,     1')>»x  ^JikV'  f*  wiinvmnri^  >!^  «x«eeediiijfK  i«tiie  apneokimd  aosd 

V*»»4t<*»iv»  <M  VAiS^>vT«r  an^  ^ihmii  mK^wi^y  bMt'Wam)  tha*  plaoe  end  Ositiin'e 
4>.  XK"*itV%Tr^  ^  rw^tvIv^wU^^ri  w»*ftmhif^  ^»W\  a  firrt^olase  hn^MnD* ior  oaaalBn,  and 

%^^    •,A,a,  fv   ^M  *>NA*^i  A>>f»w?)  lanr.  avtunui  ii  iMsilalile  inr 

/^»m^    ^-*wM^   fi^-  7*i|Maiaii 

^K%^  «,%wd«;i»<\.  €,>  HHisrt^n  V  T*«-^  an^y*  «n*»»  nt  Owwn  amn.  wsfhabH  niaiv 
♦Va.*  t«v,A(V  '*^***  >M»'  ♦'»»v  v^>  K  A«t»>w»f:^  rtwf"  Tw^fti^x  Ti  I*  t^i  tbiit  'cbis> 
c  vUiM).  tfx***.  irt*x,  X  »*m^  i|)  %».if5»nv  vmum  tur  whei  n»at  rrtiarpr!  mnn  arf 
i  ,vn^  u  ^««-.«^  (-  ^A'\«<.f.  h-ki  t»Q«i%i>  t  r<  ^fTTviriii^  hhjv'L  Knr  jjiMiiq.  xt^  and  'wIL 
iv4^  .Ak..^^;.  *>s.  sx.ivk '■!»**  «v,  ;»t»i  *  rt  Ut-  i*'»;'^»>v  Th*  lan('  isierrei'  tr«  Im^  acsoum 
i\vc<-  *^  v^-Vv,»,  .*:-w,^,  i\  \V*;iN»Mi.'.^Vktu- *-  %(jmt*  »*'^wsi  tiw  3apm^'*  wnd 
vsvc.v    V- .'s<>,    xi^.^.    V     IK     <«<.»•     A    ih     \\*:h>.^     St  war:    t-sioiir  mnminr  a  ^ridr 

,,r«---       *     -i"*-.**-     V*  <.  K     vs4>«if      'l'^*fXI•^.Mt«  ,    *-»-^     A'.tJw^yU'     -Man*    J^nr*'*^   asstt-   ilB^*- 

♦      .-     •*«      .'^.    a     »      •.         i*t.  »,  "'J**-    '•     rwfc.n*»».-*<s-a^   <\nr^  «IU    Urr    MOiSl^ 

,    .  .u     ■,»,..        pu    »*,»,      f  w..  .  ;h  .  ,iAft«    >.    ,i>t    (•'.41*     ti    th*    m   ttw  iBauT>- 

»  V      ,-    ^      :.r..        »».      l«»,      t....tM,i>^       Vdiff     t.n     -r.rtT*  mT-TP a»bi»    tevd 

,♦  ,  ,,,—.-,.-,      --*l^^;5^J*^.  ^.,      I      iti     tM»ivn-  f.    {v^renaaafaR 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS. 

Dates  of  some  op  the  Principal  Events  in  the  History  op  New  Zbaiulnd. 

Dec.  13, 1642. — Discovery  of  New  Zealand  by  Abel  Jansen  Tasman. 
Oct.  8, 1769.— Captain  Cook  landed  at  Poverty  Bay  on  his  first  visit. 
June  30, 1788. — Macauly  and  Curtis  Islands,  of  the  Kermadec  Group,  dis-, 
:overed  by  Captain  Sever,  of  H.M.  transport  '*  Lady  Penrhyn." 

Nov.  29,  1790. — Chatham  Islands  discovered  by  Lieutenant  Broughton,  in 
I.M.S.  "  Chatham." 

Nov.  17,  1793. — Captain  d'Bntreoasteaux,  with  the  **  La  Recherche "  and 
L'Esp^ranoe,"  discovered  Raoul  or  Sunday  Island.  (The  latter  neune  was  given 
y  Captain  Raven,  of  the  transport "  Britannia,**  who  visited  the  island  6th  Nov., 
r96.) 

Nov.,  1793.— Lieutenant-Qovernor  King's  (of  Norfolk  Islapd)  visit  to  Doubt- 
38  Bay. 

1795. — The  ship  **  Endeavour,"  Captain  Bampton,  sunk  at  Facile  Harbour, 
isky  Sound. 
1800. — Antipodes  Island  discovered  by  Captain  Pendleton. 
1806. — Auckland  Isles  discovered  by  Captain  Brisoow,  ship  "  Ocean,'*  one  of 
derby's  whalers. 

1806.— Ship  **  Venus  "  visited  East  Coast  of  New  Zealand.  She  was  taken 
convicts  at  Port  Dalrymple,  Tasmania.  Their  visits  gave  rise  to  the  Nga-Puhi 
them  expedition. 

1807. — Defeat  of  Hongi  and  Nga-Puhi  tribe  at  Moremonui,  10  miles  south  of 
inganui  Bluff,  Eaipara. 

1809. — The  taking  and  burning  of  the  transport  *'  Boyd  '*  at  Whangaroa. 
1810. — Campbell  Island  discovered  by  Captain  F.  Haselburg,  of  brig  "  Per- 
rance." 

1814. — First  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  at  Bay  of  Islands,  and  intro- 
ion  of  Christianity.    Horses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  poultry  first  brought  to  the 

lug.,  1815. — Attempted  capture  of  the  '*  Trial  "  and  "  Brothers  "  at  Kennedy 

818. — Hongi's  and  Te  Morenga*s  great  expedition  to  East  Cape. 

819-20. — Patuone,  Nene,  and  Te  Rauparaha's  raid  on  Taranaki  and  Port 

>l6on. 

820. — Hongi  visited  England ;  returned  to  New  Zealand  July,  1821. 

320. — H.M.  store-ship  **  Coromandel  *'  visited  Coromandel. 

)20. — Rev.  S.  Marsden  travelled  from  Wai-te-mata  via  Kaipara  to  the  Bay 

.nds — the  first  white  man  to  do  so. 

ig.,   1820. — The  "Prince  Regent"  entered  Auckland  Harbour— the  first 

to  do  80. 

>v.,  1821. — Fall  of  Mauinaina  Pa,  Auckland  Isthmus,  to  Hongi. 

>v.,   1821. — Ngati-Toa  migration  from  Kawhia  to  Otaki  under  Te  Rau- 


I. 


c,  1821. — Fall  of  Te  Totara  Pa,  Thames,  to  Hongi. 
^y,  1822. — Fall  of  Matakitaki  Pa,  Waikato,  to  Hongi. 
y,  1823. —  Fall  of  Mokoia  Pa,  Rotorua  Lake,  to  Hongi. 
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lbU3,  Wm  -  Acts  p«M«d  bf  Um  Imperial  Pariiameni  eztendiiig  the  jamdie- 
Hon  oi  (b«  GourU  of  ju«ao«  in  New  Sooth  Wales  to  all  the  British  sobjwsta  ia 
^t)w  j^dalaiul. 

IBUI-  Pall  oC  Te  Wbetomatarao  Pa,  near  East  Cape,  to  Pomare. 

iM'J^  -Pir^t  att«mpt  at  eolonisatioii  by  ao  expeditton  ooder  the  oominaadof 
tUpUin  Hard,  who  bought  two  islands  in  the  Haoraki  Gall 

Pdb  .  lii;id.  -Qreai  defeat  of  Ngati-Whatoa  at  Te  TVaaranganni,  Kaipaa. 
b>  Hangi 

)ftu?,  -  l>dainiQMOQ  of  mission-station  at  Whangaroa  bj  Hongi*s  foieas. 

Kab.liUIT.— Admiral  (then  Captain)  Dnmont  D'UnriUe anchoced  ia  Aaek. 

)n^  -Ht>n8i  died  at  Whanfaroa,  tiom  woonds  veoeived  at  Hotnanga 
\niH%     Tm '*  Ma<)iiAiie,'*  Captain  Kent,  the  fint  ^penel  to  enter  KAwhia. 
Xl*(^,  )Hd^  —Htm  *^  Uawas  "  oaptnied  at  Whakataae  by  Haona. 
|».iiV— ^UaiA«  «>!  TMinMMH^wiwi,  near  Oambcidge. 
\j)kiii\  ->NU1  ^  KAAafMihia  Pai»  CaAlarhaiy. 

\k*»sxfe  «V  )i^V— SUiaW  *tf  K^roKmielca.  between  two  Nsa-Fohi  tabes. 
\W  .  )>3HV  -4>MI^  ^  TAHUhi^^Aim^m  aft  the  haeds  of  7)e  Baspemba's 
vm^^     «♦  ***  W««^M  t^vDM  l>art  Oftfiper  by  Oeptein  Stawarf,  bsig 

!j>i>       ^y^Ct#^iM4^4k  ^  |iKuew<n  .fdft*df  Jw  liiw  }««eeec»an  ef  Exisg  Wi 

)>v*»x     X^.  l^.^s  «i^^^iji:)4U;  ^fc'ffitjrt-  3^)imBimt, »  ^'t*  »i  "cte  Bay  rf  l^dttnAs. 

Xi.  <-    w»vi    Xc.      r«i>^.     >^?fca--^Yi*  -iTfbwi^  :m9FBCn£ -zr  khi   iiimiiAuiwiC 

vv"^         Mtv    \c.ax«Mi   v^u^-'tc    5^^H.tf.    '-^flivttautvr;   vttti 
\*^   '  ^,    COO.-     '  K|.<w:ii^4.«  .  A  'UM  .^HM^Oft^'jttjcy  nxoentUatt  n  :t 


V        V  <  *      ' 


^■'      *.  '-'i^      -^Aj    ti.'i  *wom^^,    '.  ^  ,   m.r^Ki  ^    ae    Hiif  '  t  luaaaa*     in: 
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Hew  Zealand ;  also  his  own  oommission  as  Lieutenant-Governor  over  territory 
that  might  be  acquired  in  sovereignty. 

Feb.  5, 1840. — Treaty  of  Waitangi  signed. 

May  21,  1840. — Date  of  Proclamations  of  sovereignty  over  the  Islands  of 
Nem  Zealand. 

Jane  17,  1840. — The  Queen's  sovereignty  over  the  Middle  Island  formally 
proclaimed  at  Cloudy  Bay,  by  Major  Bunbury,  H.M.  80th  Regiment,  and  Oaptain 
l^iae,  B.N. 

Aug.  11,  1840.^The  British  flag  hoisted  at  Akaroa  by  Captain  Stanley, 
R.N.,  and  British  authority  established.  The  French  frigate  **  L'Aube  **  arrived 
there  on  the  18th  August,  and  the  vessel  **  Comte  de  Paris,'*  with  fifty-seven 
unmigranta,  on  the  16th  August,  in  order  to  establish  a  French  colony. 

Sept.  18,  1840.— The  British  flag  hoisted  at  Auckland.  The  Lieutenant- 
'Oovemor's  residence  established  there. 

1840. — Formation  of  Wanganui  settlement  under  the  name  of  **  Petre." 

Feb.  12,  1841. — Issue  of  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany. 

Mar.  31, 1841. — Arrival  of  first  New  Plymouth  settlers. 

May  8, 1841. — New  Zealand  proclaimed  to  be  independent  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Oct.,  1841. — Selection  of  site  for  settlement  at  Nelson. 

Feb.  1, 1842. — Settlement  founded  at  Nelson. 

May  29, 1842. — Arrival  of  Bishop  Selwyn  in  the  colony. 

Sept.  10, 1842. — ^Death  of  Governor  Uobson.  Lieutenant  Shortland,  B.N., 
Oolonial  Secretary,  became  Acting-Gk)vernor  until  the  arrival  of  Captain  Fitsroy. 

June,  1848. — Afiray  with  Natives  at  the  Wairau,  and  massacre  by  Bangi- 
haeata  of  Captain  Wakefield,  B.N.,  agent  at  Nelson  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany, and  others,  who  had  surrendered. 

Dec.  1, 1848. — Arrival  of  Captain  Fitzroy,  B.N.,  as  Governor. 

July  8, 1844. — The  Royal  flagstaff  at  Eororareka  cut  down  by  Heke. 

March  10, 1845.— Attack  on  and  destruction  of  Town  of  Kororareka  by  Heke. 

Oct.  1, 1845. — Receipt  of  despatch  notifying  recall  of  Governor  Fitzroy. 

Nov.  14,  1845. — Arrival  of  Captain  Orey,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
•colony,  from  South  Australia. 

Jan.  11,  1846. — Capture  of  pa  at  Ruapekapeka,  Bay  of  Islands,  and  termi- 
nation of  Heke's  war. 

Mar.  8, 1846. — Commencement  of  Native  hostilities  in  the  Hutt  Valley,  near 
Wellington. 

May  16, 1846. — Attack  by  Natives  on  a  military  outpost  in  the  Hutt  Valley. 

July  28,  1846.— Capture  of  Te  Rauparaha  at  Porirua,  near  Wellington.  He 
was  detained  for  a  year  as  a  prisoner  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 

Aug.  28, 1846. — The  New  Zealand  Government  Act  passed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  under  which  a  charter  was  issued  dividing  the  colony  into  two  pro- 
vinces, and  granting  representative  institutions. 

May  19, 1847.— Attack  by  Natives  on  settlement  of  Wanganui. 

Jan.  1, 1848. — Captain  Grey  sworn  in  as  Grovemor-in-Chief  over  the  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  also  as  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster  and  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  New  Munster. 

Jan.  8, 1848. — Major-General  Pitt  appointed  by  Governor  Grey  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Province  of  New  Ulster. 

Jan.  28, 1848. — Assumption  by  Lieutenant-Governor  E.  J.  Eyre,  at  Welling- 
ton, of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Province  of  New  Munster. 

Feb.  21, 1848. — Peace  ratified  at  Wanganui. 

Mar.  7, 1848. — Suspension  by  Imperial  statute  of  that  part  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Government  Act  which  had  conferred  representative  institutions. 

Mar.,  1848. — Otago  founded  by  a  Scotch  company  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Oct.,  1848. — Severe  earthquake  at  Wellington. 

July  1850. — Surrender  of  the  New  Zealand  Company's  charter,  all  its  in- 
tereats  in  the  colony  reverting  to  the  Imperial  Government. 
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Dttc,  IddO. — CmaMmhagy  foonded  bj  ibe  Gftntacbaiy 
tioo  wilh  Ibe  Cboreb  of  England. 

Jan.  %  1S51.— DMUh  of  Hajor-Genciml  PiO, 
Pioviaes  of  New  Ulslcr. 

Apnl  14,  ISol. — LSeoteoAJit-CoioiMi  Wyaymid  appointed 
of  Um  ProTioM  of  New  Ulster. 

1S52.  -DucoveiT  of  gowl  aft  Coramandel  by  Mr.  Gharlcft 

June  3i\  lSv>l— ^Tb«  Cofis<atiitat«i  Act  fmmrii  fay  tbe  ' 

to  toe 


Jan.,  lss>:(. — PfoaBol^Mica  of  ibe  OcnsatBttOB  AcL. 

Mar.  7,  lSo3.— AflKunplaoB  by  Sir  Geocse  Gcej,  K-CR.  of 

ikft  ec  jo«  J.  in  tenm  of 
Zealaai  CccssitttDca  Ad.  and  i  imaiiiM  of  Ihe  dntMS  of 
GoT«inos»  ol  New  U 

Dee.  :jl.  !>>;$.— DefOBrtne  ol 

Jan.  X  IS^L— Uwfumnnl  Ccioiit  Wjnyaid 
Ibe  GoievKBMBS. 

May  ifl.  1^54.— OfanoBg  as   Aiartfinnd  of 
hmem^ty  br  LieaSAannft-Coionnl  WrETaid*  \/t«»4^«g— »n»>  ^  t^» 

Jan..  l^ovx — V'err  saw—  tnatbfonbn  ea  narfc  ladn  of  Conk 

>ep6.  t>.  I^o^x— .\fnvnl  ot  Gownor  Ooiomat  T 

sffiUim  of  SespoosiiMn 

2»epC.  L3.  l-^do.—Genumi  lumimiji 

May  7.  1n36. — Agpotuiuniun  of  cbn  fiiBt 
•pootsibLe  GovecBment^  ondec  )£r.  Qeniail.  Coionint. 

May  :  i,  IS54>.— Defea*  of  Mr.  SwPeU's 

May  :iu.  1<J6. — Appoinfinatf  of 
ns  Astocney-GenecaL 

May  '^,  L-ydo.— Dnfnnfi  of  Mr.  Fox's  Mhossry,  by 
tmnct  voce  ol  wane  ot  oonfidonce. 

Jane   2,   I^^k— AppotntraenC  oi  a  Miniatzy 
E.  W.  Staflord. 

1^07  — Firsc  payable  goidlieid  in  ^e  ooiony  opeond  afi  CoQio^wood* 
Neifion  ProviDce. 

A  i,^.  :il.  '"^5^.— Nft'^v  Province^  Act  panned. 

Nov.  1.  !>>>.  —  Estaoiisbmont  of  ttie  Province  of  Ha«dkB*a 

r*»;c.  :i2,  :^s>^. — The  Aascnao  oxpiomig  fngnce  **  3 
ItLiid    .iarixiur.      Dr.   Fardinand  van  Hocastetter,   at  fiba 
ZeAt&iid    jLvt^mrneac,  wat^  cooimi£«4QDed    6o   inaim  geoiogisnl 
greater  pare  n  AactLtiUkd  and  Nelson  Provtoceft^ 

Marco.  Kjj. — Te  Teira  ^dereu  iaoa  ac  vVaitara  far  antn  to  tba 

Nov.  \  iTs'yj. — E^ukbiisoinenc  oi  uie  Pro^iDcn  of  Mnrihotpogb. 

Mar..  I'^tjij,     Commenctiiueot  of  oostiliaea  a^dn 
Cake  ac  Wa^tara. 

Mar.  I-^,  l>t>0.  —  v, capture  of  Maori  paa£  WaitaoL. 

Mar.  j,i>^  I>oc.  — Engat^emeoc  a4  Waiiekai. 


Juat:  -i7.  I'H'i.). —  Kuga^tiiueuc  of  Poketakaoara  at  WaUnea^ 


Nov.  o.  '  ->tAJ. — Deieafi  a£  Maooetahi,  with  henry  loaa^  of 
Native:^  WHO  bad  cro«6ed  she  Wai(am  Kiver  tt>  jouL  Wixnam  Kings. 

Dtic,  HI,  :^60.  -Cap4ure  of  ibe  Matankonko  Pa*  and  liiinir  of 
of  Waikaco  Natives. 

Jan.  z.y,  Icv61. — The  Nnfiives  made  a  deterauied 
Huiraui^i  occupied  by  Imperial  Uoops.  and  wore  rapolaod  with 

.Vpril  1,  1861.— Ksbahlishmenb  of  Province  of  S 

May  21,  18i>l. — .\  &raoe  agreed  (o. 

Mav.  1861.— Discovery  of  i^ild  at  Gabdel's  Golly,  O 

July  5,  1801.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Stadord's  Ministry,  by  nan|Qcifey 
vote  of  want  of  confidence. 


nfiotea  of  Wndcnin 
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July  12,  1861. — Appoinfcment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr. 
Fox. 

July  29, 1861. — Incorporation  of  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand. 

Sept.  26, 1861. — Arrival  of  Sir  Gteorge  Grey,  K.O.B.,  at  Auckland,  from  the 
Cape  dolony,  to  succeed  Governor  Gore  Browne.  Sir  George  Grey  was  sworn  in 
as  Governor  on  the  Srd  October. 

Oct.  2, 1861. — Departure  of  Governor  Gk>re  Browne. 

June  28, 1862. — Coromandel  proclaimed  a  goldfield. 

June  29, 1862. -Wreck  of  s.s.  ''White  Swan"  on  East  Coast  (with  loss  of 
many  public  records,  in  transit  from  Auckland). 

July  28, 1862.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Fox's  Ministry  by  the  casting-vote  of  thfr 
Speaker,  on  a  proposed  resolution  in  favour  of  placing  the  ordinary  conduct  of 
Native  affairs  under  the  administration  of  the  Besponsible  Ministers. 

Aug.  6,  1862.— Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Alfred  Domett. 

Feb.  7, 1863.— Wreck  of  H.M.8.  **  Orpheus  "  on  Manukau  Bar ;  181  lives  lost. 

Feb.  26,  1863.— Definite  relinquishment  by  the  Imperial  Government  of 
control  over  administration  of  Native  affairs. 

May  4,  1863. — Treacherous  assault  near  Tataraimaka  by  Natives  on  a- 
military  escort.  Murder  of  Lieutenant  Tragett,  Dr.  Hope,  and  five  soldiers  of 
the  57th  Begiment. 

June  4, 1863. — Defeat  of  Natives  at  Eatikara,  by  a  force  under  Lieut.> 
General  Cameron. 

July  17, 1863. — Action  at  Koheroa,  in  the  Auckland  Province.  Commence- 
ment of  the  Waikato  War. 

Oct.  27,  1863.— Resignation  of  the  Domett  Ministry,  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  experienced  in  connection  with  arrangements  for  finding  a  fitting 
representative  of  the  Government  in  the  Legislative  Council. 

Oct.  80, 1863.— Appointment  of  the  Ministry  formed  by  Mr.  Fox,  under  the 
premiership  of  Mr.  F.  Whitaker. 

Nov.,  1863. — Acceptance  by  the  General  Assembly  of  colonial  responsibility 
in  Native  affairs. 

Nov.  20, 1863. — Battle  of  Rangiriri.  Defeat  of  Natives  and  unconditional 
surrender  of  183. 

Dec.  1, 1863. — The  first  railway  in  New  Zealand  opened  for  traffic  by  W.  S. 
Moorhouse,  Superintendent  of  Canterbury.  The  line  was  from  Christchuroh  to 
Ferrymead  Junction. 

Dec.  3, 1863. — The  New  Zealand  Settlements  Act  passed,  giving  the  Governor 
power  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  insurgent  Natives. 

Dec.  8, 1863. — Occupation  of  Ngaruawahia.  The  British  flag  hoisted  on  the 
Maori  king's  flagstaff. 

Feb.  11,  1864. — Engagement  with  Natives  on  Mangapiko  River.  Major 
(then  Captain)  Heaphy,  of  the  New  Zealand  Forces,  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for 
distinguished  bravery  on  this  occasion. 

Feb.  22, 1864.— Defeat  of  Natives  at  Bangiaohia. 

April  2, 1864. — Attack  on  and  capture  of  pa  at  Orakau,  Waikato. 

April  21, 1864. — Engagement  near  Maketu,  Bay  of  Plenty.  Tribes  of  the 
Rawhiti  defeated  by  Arawa  Natives,  under  Captain  McDonnell. 

April  29, 1864. — Assault  on  Gate  Pa,  Tauranga,  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  repulse 
of  large  British  force  by  the  Maoris.  The  pa  was  abandoned  by  the  Natives 
during  the  following  night. 

April  30,  1864. — Repulse  of  attack  by  rebel  Hauhau  Natives  on  redoubt  at 
Sentry  Hill,  Taranaki. 

May  14, 1864. — Battle  of  Moutoa,  an  island  in  the  Wanganui  River,  between 
friendly  and  rebel  Hauhau  Natives.    Complete  defeat  of  re^ls. 

June  21, 1864. — Engagement  at  Te  Rcmga,  near  Tauranga,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Greer,  68th  Regiment.    Severe  defeat  of  the  Natives. 

1864. — Discovery  of  gold  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Middle  Island. 

Sept.  10, 1864. — Escape  of  Maori  prisoners  from  Eawau. 

Oct.  3, 1864. — Wellington  chosen  as  the  seat  of  Government. 


FftHu  £^J0&— B«B0«ii;  a€  Bitt  «■& «£  ninwiiiimiil  «!•  WsOinipnii: 

Ifaadfe  i,  IS65  — BAiH»eQio»  wmrfar  a£  Soft  Ri^r.  Hfr   Tdikne:;  %  iDtmnB:  tf 

BHmimET'.  as  O^yaaritt,  ii^  HaoteiB  fimiaiBmv  nmfci  flEoBiui^^ak^ 
J oa*  S^  lS(S5v — Sttwnoras:  of  nibs  li^ovr  OamC  WnaaamTmoAmoBk  s  "^t 

JiBBt  IT.  1365. — Xii2(iar  of  ICti  FtziiiniB^  &  <  jimnumBift  iffiggE  ant  3» 

^wir  ^*  I34ir>.— Caffsm  o£  Bite  Vianaraa  Piiw 

Aug,  i;  L!d<i5i— ^Jtamoilz  ami  oa^oam  rif  iiiu>  Fi^ 
Coinuai  FoKim  ndn-  Ca^ttni  Ft9H«;  and.  X^acva 
1*  Mfriamn     Sighcy-mvoi  osbeis  IcIIaL 

Sa^tL  'X  Id66» — PtooiaimsaiL  <i€  pnua  laHoed  tnr  (jmjimeuinc  ^^ir  (Saaofm  '3 
aoMBWiiiim  olta&  GtM  wac;  witiaii  ^''''''W— — *— ^  afi  OojciiBau  waa-  an  an;  oni.. 

Sa^iL  30^  L465. — Kacdiic  iiy   Ffairitanft.  ac  ITiiifurHmiMi,  of  Vk.   rHiiiiniinai 
wiMD  aanli  aa  teentiiv  moaMD^ac  txr  tiuni  bv^  Bngadiffiff-G^oaBai  WwH^. 

OeH  Ll^  LS66. — iiasignaftcm  it  Xc  Waid'<»  Kmacry.  <nt  aHimuna  at  a  iMuinana 
advaow  &o  Gha  (Tavucumaiic  poiioy,  tTannn^  bam  fhrfantatd  cmiv  by  tdtas  "aimy  tomt 
a£tto«  Sgeatoc 

Oct.  U},  IH^. — ^ppoiaCnxenc  a£  a  lUnistcv  ondaE  taa  pnmTntnfflio  of  Mir.  K- 
W.  StaflDni 

Dea.  25,  I860.—  Defaac  of  rebal  :S«avQ»  a£  Waiiank  SaaiFiie'^  Baar.  mr  CoiiaBaL 
Poaeea  and  >aave  Con Qntsmfi. 

Jan.  4,  1866.  — Defeat  of  Saave»a£  OkotaJDi  P^v  an  dia  wasc  rmahr  of  dia 
Sorfeh  Imaj3(i,  oy  iatce  ondec  Majox^Gaiaml  Onxoa. 

Jan.  7,  1866.— Afwanit  on  aod  captors  of  Potaahi  Pa^  by  fama  andar  IOj^of- 
Ganaiai  Chuce. 

Jan.  13.  1866. — A.^^saoit  on  and  oapauaof  Otiiyppa  Pa,  hy  fiome  u 
^TflDera^  Chute, 

Jan.   17,  1866,  co  Jan.  :i6,  1866.— Period  of  iLvjor-Ganerai   a 
:ncmigh  Dtie  bosh  ::o  New  Ptymouth. 

Jan.,  1h66. — E>)Cape  of  a  lacge  niunbar  of  Nacrve  pnaanors  frmn  ^iie  laik  ac 
Wellington  ;  many  were  drowned  tn  crying  tn  smtn  aataore. 

March  J9,  1H66.— Sabmisision  of  che  rebel  ohiefa  Te  Heaiteu  «xii  Httriiiriaina , 
of  Taapo  di%Cricc» 

Mar.,  Ih66.— A  <lecachmen(  of  Maon  ponsonexs  sent  Go  Eba  Chaffaam  Mamiiu 

•Jane  1^3,  1866.— (Jommencemenc  of  Paoazn*  ^^eeam  maii-iienriae. 

Aog,  Jb.  Ihbb. — The  (Jook  Strait  »ubiBanne  tai«i|rsph  cabie  laid. 

Oct.  2,  lhy66.— hjOgAt^ement  with  reoei  Naaves  .U  PQD|;Bcetia.  Wast  Coaat^ 
dy  Coiomai  Force».  under  M&]or  McDoaneiL 

Oct.  '^.  :^?66- — Firnfi  Ace  piweed  co  impose  i^tftiap  duties. 

Oct.  Ii2,  l»6b. —Dei eat» of  rebel  Nftuvee at  OnaraDni and  at  Petaoe,  HkwIgb's 
Bay,  by  Goioniai  Forces*. 

Occ.  10,  It^T. —  Ail  Act  patwed  to  encabliiiti  -^n  insdfcata  for  the  prtnnnaim  of 
science  iiuid  .urt  lo  "^.tie  ooionv. 

Oct.  lU,  Ib67. — An  Act  pat»ed  for  the  diviaion  of  the  colony  into  fiofsr 
electorates,  and  rhe  admission  of  four  Maon  members  to  the  Honsta  «rf 
ftenCatives. 

Jau..  Ib68.— Establishment  of  the  t  ouncy  of  WesBlaod. 

Feb.  o,  ib68.— Arrival  of  (jovemor  Sir  George  P.  Bowen,  Ct.C-M.(j. 

July  4,  IbbS. — Seizure  by  Maori  prisoners,  under  rhe  leftdenixipaf  Te  ILoot>« 
of  the  schooner  '*  Kideinan,"  and  their  eeoape  from  che  Ghjbtham  Iriaiwta 

July  1:^,  1868. — :Night  attack  by  Nativee  on  redoab*  at  Turnmm  Moitai. 
Sub-Inspector  Koss  and  seven   Europeans  killed.     NaCiyea  dztyes  atf    ny 
arrival  of  a  force  under  Major  Von  Tempsky. 

Aug.  8,  1668.— Pursuit  by  Ijieut.-Cok>nel   Whitmova  of  eecapad  CI 
Island  priBopoi*«  ^nA  indecisive  engngement  in  the  gocgaof  the  BiuikB  Tmra. 
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Aug.  21, 1868.— Atbaok  on  Ngutu-o-te-Manu  by  force  under  Lieut.-Colonel 
cDonnell.    Defeat  of  Natives ;  four  Europeans  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Sept.  7,  1868.~Engagement  in  bush  at  Ngutuo-te-Manu.  Major  Von 
impsky,  Gaptams  Buck  and  Palmer,  Lieutenants  Hunter  and  Hastings,  and 
irteen  men  killed. 

Oct.  19, 1868.— Bishop  Seiwyn  left  New  Zealand. 

Nov.  7, 1868.— Attack  on  Moturoa.    Repulse  of  Colonial  Forces,  with  severe 

6. 

Nov.  10,  1868. — Massacre  of  thirty- two  Europeans  at  Poverty  Bay  by  Te 
oti's  band  of  Natives,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Chatham  Islands. 

Nov.  24, 1868,  Dec.  3,  1868,  Deo.  5,  1868.— Engagements  between  friendly 
tives  and  rebels  under  Te  Kooti,  at  Patutahi,  Poverty  Bay  district. 

Jan.  5, 1869.— Assault  on  and  capture  of  Ngatapa  Pa,  Poverty  Bay  district, 
(r  a  siege  of  six  days,  by  the  Colonial  Forces  of  Europeans  and  friendly 
;ives  under  Colonel  Whitmore  and  Major  Bopata.  Dispersion  and  pursuit  of 
Eooti's  band.     More  than  136  rebel  Natives  were  killed. 

Feb.  18,  1869. — Treacherous  murder  of  the  Rev.  John  Whitely  and  seven 
3r  EuropeanH  at  the  White  Cliffs,  Taranaki. 

Feb.  18, 1869.— Attack  by  rebel  Natives  on  a  foragingparty  at  Karaka  Flat ; 
sergeant  and  six  men  killed. 

Mar.  3, 1869. — Termination  of  Panama  mail-service. 
Mar.  13, 1869.— Attack  on  and  defeat  of  Titokowaru's  force  at  Otauto. 
April  10, 1869. — Native  pa  at  Mohaka  taken  by  Te  Kooti,  who  killed  forty 
idly  Natives  and  several  Europeans  in  the  neighbourhood. 
April  12, 1869.— First  arrival  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  Welling- 
in  H.M.S.  "  Galatea.'* 

May  6, 1869. — Surprise  and  capture  of  Ahikezeru  and  Oamaru  Teangt  Pas, 
Ner&  country.     Defeat  of  Te  Kooti. 

June  13, 1869. — Surrender  to  Major  Noake  and  Mr.  Booth,  R.M.,  of  the  chief 
la,  with  122  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  PakakoheTribe,  near  Wanganui.. 
Tune  24,  1869. — Defeat  of  Mr.  Stafford's  Ministry  on  a  want-of-confidence 
3n. 
Tone  28, 1869. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Mr.  W. 

»ept.  3,  1869. — An  Act  passed  providing  Government  life  insurance  and^ 
(ties. 

>ct.,  1869. — Seventy- four  prisoners  from  the  bands  of  Te  Kooti  and  Titoko- 
sentenced  to  death,  after  trial,  for  treason.    The  sentences  of  seventy-three- 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  various  terms. 

ot.  4,  1869. — Pourere  Pa  stormed  and  taken  by  Lieut.-Colonel  McDonnell, 
b  mixed  force  of  Europeans  and  Natives. 

ID.,  1870. — Three  hundred  friendly  Natives  under  Topia,  and  three  hun- 
mder  Major  Keepa  (known  as  Kemp),  started  up  the  Wanganui  River  in 
t  of  Te  Kooti,  who  retreated  into  the  Urewera  countrv. 
wn.  25,  1870.— Capture  of  Tapapa  Pa,  occupied  by  Te  Kooti. 
3b.  24,  1870. — The  last  detachment  of  the  Imperial  troops  left  the  colony, 
ar.  25, 1870. — Major  Keepa,  with  Native  force,  captured  the  position  held  by 
>ti  at  Maraetahi,  in  Urewera  country  ;  nineteen  rebels  killed  and  seventy- 
of    Te    Kooti's  men   taken   prisoners.      Te  Kooti   escaped  with  twenty 
trs. 

%r.  26,  1870. — Commencement  of  San  Francisco  mail-service, 
ne  28,  1870. — Enunciation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  pablio- 
jolioy  by  the  Colonial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Vogel. 

ly,  1870. — Thirty  prisoners  of  Te  Kooti's  band  sentenced  to  death.  The^ 
ses  "were  commuted  to  penal  servitude. 

g.  27,  1870.— Arrival  in  Wellington  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in 
"  Oalatea."    Second  visit. 

>t.  12,  1870. — An  Act  passed  to  establish  the  New  Zealand  University. 
>.  12,  1870. — The  Land  Transfer  Act  passed,  to  simplify  the  title  to  land 
rlings  'with  real  estates. 
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On.  B,  I8T0. — SoctAiaaii  Pfonnee  nmitod  witk  ITWfii 

Dec.  3.  IgTO.^Haaiaai  te  Ponj,  tiw  ehiaf  of  the  NgMowM.  a  ifimrh  H  i  i  ■  I 
of  tha  Bgropeain.  died  M  Pctoiu,  nosr  Walltagtoo,  aged  Binety  jcar>. 

Mar..  Dm. — Cnwimwrainwit  of  nilsav.eoaatrncnaa  ander  ifas  imMjii 
norin  polie?. 

.tuff.  4,  1H71.— Doatli  of  Tamali  Waka  Kne.  Eka  pMt  Nsapobi  -'■<-*  m^ 
ttitoA  of  tha  Koiopesiu. 

No*.,  li4T[. — Capiare  of  Ih«  KOCorions  rebel  Kanop^  tha  mnnieRT  it  tha 
Rav.  Hr.  Volkner,  hj  tbt  NgUipoiDDa. 

Jaa.  5.  l*tTa.— Exaentioii  af  Kareopa  at  Kapiei. 

Jan.,  1>472. — Kenii«ioii  of  •entcneaa  an  fiflr  eighc  Native  pnaoners  B^^ 
andergoing  ImpTuonnifint  for  nbellion, 

Fab.  -12.  IST:^— Vwit  of  WilUun  King,  tha  Maoti  ehiet  of  Wai»n.  bi  Sirm 
PljtnoDlta,  and  raaomptioB  of  amicahia  relations  with  Iha  Earopaaoa. 

May  9,  187J.— A  ganenj  thaokfginiig  ds;  for  tha  naomj  of  W  R.H  1^ 
Priaea  of  Wal«a. 

9apC  6.  1873.— Delaat  and  rangnatioo  of  Mr.  Foz'a  HhuMiT. 

S«pt.  10.  1672.— AppotDtmaot  of  a  Hiniatrj  onder  the  p 
Bon.  E.  W.  Stafford. 

Oct.  4. 1B7-2.— DafwUof  theStafTordMinutrron  a  vol 
movad  by  Mr.  Vogel. 

Oct.  II,  1H7S.— AppolDtmant  ot  a  Miniitrj  onder  the  premiankip  of  th* 
Boo.  O.  H.  WaLsTiiatue,  H.L.C. 

0>:t.  II,  1872.— Firat  appoinlmant  of  Huri  ehiafi  (two)  lo  ba  membwaof  lb* 
LegiiUtiTa  CoitDcil. 

Oct.  26.  IS72.— The  Public  Tnut  OfBca  Act  paaaad. 

Jan.,  1873. — Eitoblwhoient  o{  tha  New  Zoalaad  Shipping  Companj. 

Mbt.  3,  1873.— Tba  Hon.  W.  For  appoinlMl   Pmniar  on  tha  mi|[na-' 
Chat  oiSoa  bj  tha  Hon.  O.  H.  Watarhonia,  tha  olhar  mamben  of  tba  H 
being  aonfirmad  in  thaitofficai. 

Mar.  19,  1873.— Depardm  ot  Govamor  Sir  G.  F.  Bowen,  G.C.M.G. 

Mar.  21,  187-?.— Ainmiption  ot  the  QaTemmant  bj  Sir  G.  A.  Amaj,  ChM 
JnHtiea,  ai  AdminUlraCor. 

April  8,  1873.— RangnMion  ol  the  pramieisbip  by  tha  Hon.  W.  Fox,  on  tba 
tatntn  of  (ti«  Hon.  J.  Vogal.  C.H.O.,  from  Aiutrslia.  Appointioent  erf  Hi.  Togri 
aa  Pnmiar,  tha  other  UiniMan  being  confirmad  in  thait  offieaa. 

Jane  I*,  1873.— AiriTal  ot  Goreraor  Sir  J.  PergnMon,  P.O. 

Aug.  33,  1874.— Tha  Impiiaonmaiit  for  Debt  Abolition  Act  paoad. 

Nov.  27.  1874.— Sir  Jamai  Fargiuaon  left  New  Zealand. 

Dec.  3,  1874, — Arrival  of  Oorimor  tba  Maiqnia  of  Notmanby,  P.( 

1874, — 31,774  immignuita  were  introdnoed  tbli  year  andei  the  i] 
and  pabllc-worlu  policy. 

Jan.  3,  1875.- Viait  ot  Sir  Donald  McLean  to  Iha  Haori  king ;  remmptin 
of  amioable  relation!. 

JoIt  6.  I8T5.— Raiignation  ot  tha  Hinislry,  in  oonaaqnanoa  of  the  abaanea  of 
Ki  3.  Vogal,  E.O.H.G.,  in  England,  and  hii  baingnnaEla  toattand  tha  aaancn 
ot  Pailiamant.  Beconatitntion  thaieof,  ondar  tha  premienhip  of  tha  Hon.  Dr. 
Poll«D,  M.L.C. 

JdI;,  187S.— Establiahinant  ot  tha  Union  Steam  Shipping  Company  of  New 
Zealand. 

Ig75. — 1S,334  inmigrante  ware  inhtodooad  Ibis  jear  andai  the  immigratliia 
.^j  — ti:_  ,„,^,  policy. 

,  1879.— Tbe  Abolition  ot  ProrinoeB  Act  paaaad. 

,  1376  — Baaignatlon  of  the  Hon.  Dr.  Pollen's  Miniatiy,  and  raoon- 

>dsr  the  premienhip  ol  Sir  J.  Vagal,  K.C.M.G. 

,  1876,— Oompletion  ol  tba  woikoi  laying  the  telegraph  cable  betwaaa 

id  and  New  South  Wales, 

876,— Death  ot  Di,  Isaac  Earl  Faathenlon,  while  acting  aa  Agenl- 

tbe  oolooy  in  England.    He  waa  tba  fint  to  hold  that  offioe,  and  had 

lean  SuperiDteodenc  of  tbe  Proiince  of  Wellington  tnim  tfae  time  of 

abliehmenl  of  provinoial  lepTMantatiTe  inetitaliona. 
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Sept.  1, 1876.— Resignation  of  Sir  J.  Vogers  Ministrj  in  view  of  the  appoint* 
lent  of  Sir  J.  Vogel  as  Agent-General.  Formation  of  a  Ministry  under  the 
remiership  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Sept.  13, 1876. — Resignation  of  Major  Atkinson's  Ministry  in  consequence  of 
)ubt8  being  entertained  as  to  the  constitutional  position  thereof.  Recon- 
roction  of  the  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Major  Atkinson. 

Nov.  1, 1876.—**  The  Abolition  of  Provinces  Act,  1875,"  came  into  full  opera- 
>n.  Gomplete  abolition  of  provincial  institutions.  The  colony  subdivided  into 
unties  and  municipal  boroughs. 

Oct.  8, 1877.~Defeat  of  the  Atkinson  Ministry  on  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
Qoe  moved  by  Mr.  Lamach. 

Oct.  15,  1877. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  Sir 
orge  Grey,  K.G.B. 

Nov.  29, 1877. — The  Education  Act,  providing  for  the  free  and  compulsory 
loation  of  children,  passed. 

April  11, 1878.— Bishop  Selwyn  died,  in  England. 

Oct.  29, 1878.~Sir  George  Grey's  first  land-tax  passed. 

Feb.  29, 1879.— Departure  of  Governor  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  P.C. 

Mar.,  1879. — Removal  of  surveyors  from  the  Waimate  Plains  by  Natives 

ng  under  Te  Whiti's  orders. 

Mar.  27, 1879. — Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  Hercules  G.  R.  Robinson,  G.C.M.G. 

May  25. 1879. — The  Natives  from  Parihaka,  by  order  of  Te  Whiti,  began 

gbing  up  lands  occupied  by  Europeans. 

June,  1879.— Arrest  and  imprisonment  of  180  of  these  Natives  for  causing 

trbanoes. 

July  29,   1879. — Defeat  of  the  Grey  Ministry  on   an  amendment  to  the 

ess  in  Reply,  moved  by  Sir  William  Fox,  followed   by  a  dissolution  of 

ftment. 

)ot.  3,  1879. — Defeat  and  subsequent  resignation  of  Sir  George   Grey's 

itry. 

)ct.  8,  1879. — Appointment  of  a  Ministry  under  the  premiership  of  the  Hon. 

Hall. 

)ec.  19,  1879. — An  Act  passed  to  assess  property  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

>eo.  19, 1879. — The  Triennial  Parliament  Act  passed. 

'ec.  19, 1879. — An  Act  passed  to  qualify  every  resident  male  of  twenty-one 

of  age  and  upwards  to  vote. 

ine,  1880. — First  portion  of  the  Parihaka  Maori  prisoners  released  by  the 

imeot. 

[\y  9, 1880. — Bounty  Island  taken  possession  of  by  Gaptam  George  Palmer, 

.  *•  Bosario." 

pt.    8,    1880. — Departure   of    Governor  Sir  Hercules    G.    R.    Robinson, 

G. 

t.  1880. — ^Release  of  the  last  portion  of  the  Parihaka  Maori  prisoners. 

t.  26,  1880.— Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell  appointed  Agent-General. 

v.  29,  1880.— Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G. 

ril  29,  1881.—**  Tararua,*'  steamer,  wrecked ;  130  lives  lost. 

le  26,  1881. — Severe  earthquakes  in  Wellington. 

7.  5,  1881. — March  of  force  of  Constabulary  and  Volunteers  on  Parihaka, 

est  of  Te  Whiti  and  Tohu,  without  bloodshed. 

».  15,  1882. — First  shipment  of  frozen  meat  made  from  Port  Chalmers. 

fcr-book,  1893,  p.  192.) 

il    21,    1882. — Resignation  (during  the  recess)  of   the  Hon.  J.  Hall's 

,    and     its   reconstruction    under   the   premiership    of    the   Hon.    F. 

ir,  M.Hi.G. 

3  23,  1882. — Departure  of  Governor  Sir  A.  H.  Gordon. 

)  24,  1882. — Assumption  of  the  Government  by  Sir  J.  Prendergast,  Chief 

20,  1883. — Arrival  of  Governor  Sir  W.  F.  D.  Jervois,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
26,  1883. — A  direct  line  of  steam-communication  between  England  and 
land  inaugurated  by  the  New  Zealand  Shipping  Compcmy. 
13,  1883. — Proclamation  of  amnesty  to  Maori  political  ofienders. 
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urn  3^tt1'..:^  ^>'  iJt^  {^Mii«%i:  tumicnm     F.'imuiauati  M  &  M.maOBT  naftBr  Ifae  jwminr 
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\cu\ic.jut^   o  u\kX   ocm  ithcu  Ji  4)tt  jiLUuay  Ji  .^«vr  ^wmfcTitt 
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r-       -.**.'  • --"y     ^  ^^«  -iu.i.   Sir  .i.    1     \Likii'*^ii  -   '  liuiatrj. 

May  '3.0.  1891.'-Adheuion  o(  .Vusiriiia  Lo  l'o*»tA*  L'nuMi- 
Aiutut 
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Aug.  29, 1891. — Laboar-laws :  Passing  of  Truok  Act,  to  prohibit  payment  of 
^ages  Ib  goods  or  otherwise  than  in  money. 

Sept.  8, 1891. — Passing  of  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act  for  purposes 
i  taxation,  and  repeal  of  property- tax. 

Sept.  21, 1891. — Labour-laws :  Passing  of  an  Act  for  supervising  and  regu- 
ting  of  faotories  and  workrooms.     [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894.] 

Jan.  19,  1892. — Electoral   districts  of  the  colony  based  on  population  as 
pertained  by  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  proclaimed. 

Feb.  2, 1892. — Departure  of  Goyernor  the  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Feb.  25, 1892.— Assumption  of  the  Qovemment  by  Sir  James  Prendergast, 
lief  Justice. 

June  7, 1892.~Arrival  of  Governor  the  Earl  of  Glasgow,  G.C.M.G. 

Jane  28,  1892.— Death  of  Sir  H.  A.  Atkinson,  K.O.M.G.,  Speaker  of  the 
gislative  Oounoil,  and  previously  four  times  Premier. 

Oct.  1, 1892.— Labour- laws :  Passing  of  Contractors*  and  Workmen's  Lien  Act. 

October  8, 1892.— Passing  of  Dairy  Industry  Act.    [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894.] 

Oct.  11,  1892. — Passing  of  first  Land-tax  and  Income-tax  Act  on  the 
is  of  the  Assessment  Act  of  previous  year. 

Oct.  11. 1892.—'*  Land  Act,  1892" :  Lease  in  Perpetuity  without  revaluation 
lem  introduced:  occupation  with  right  of  purchase:  optional  method  of 
ction :  small  farms  associations. 

Oct.  8,  1892.—"  Land  for  Settlements  Act,  1892,"  authorising  purchase  of 
is  from  individuals  for  purposes  of  subdivision.  [Repealed  by  Act  of  1894. 
post,] 

April  19, 1898.— Cheviot  Estate  taken  over  by  Government  under  the  Land 
Income  Assessment  Act. 

April  27, 1893.— Death  of  Hon.  John  Ballance,  Premier  of  New  Zealand. 
May  1,  1893. — Resignation  of  the  Ministry  in  consequence  of  the  death 
le  Hon.  John  Ballance,  and  appointment  of  a  new  Ministry  under  the 
iership  of  the  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddon. 

Tune  28, 1893.— Death  of  Sir  William  Fox,  E.C.M.G.;  four  times  Premier  of 
Zealand. 

iept.  2, 1893. — Passing  of  Bank-note  Issue  Act,  to  make  bank-notes  a  first 
e  on  assets  and  to  enable  the  Government  to  declare  them  to  be  a  legal 
r,  &o. 

ept.  8,  1893. — The  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  passed,  by  a  majority 
>,  the  Bill  conferring  the  franchise  on  women. 

3pt.  14,  1893.— Banks  and  Bankers  Act  Amendment  Act  passed,  to  permit 
rease  of  capital  by  issue  of  new  shares. 

»pt.  19, 1893.—**  The  Electoral  Act,  1893,"  extending  franchise  to  women. 
3t.  2,  1898. — Alcoholic  Liquors  Sale  Control  Act  passed :  New  licenses  to  be 
d  subject  to  the  votes  of  the  electors :  reduction  or  abolition  of  licenses  if 

t.  6,  1898.— Passing  of  **  Criminal  Code  Act,  1893." 

t.  6,  1893.— Labour-laws :  Passing  of  **  Workmen's  Wages  Act,  1893." 

t.  6,  1893. — Native  Land  Purchase  and  Acquisition  Act. 

t.  20,  1893. — Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 

3r. 

tr.  28,  1893. — A  general  election  took  place,  being  the  first  occasion  on 

romen.  exercised  the  franchise. 

).  28,  1893.— Death  of  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  John  Chitty  Harper,  for- 

ishop  of  Ghristchurch  and  Primate  of  New  Zealand. 

:.  19,  1894.— Sir  James  Prendergast  appointed  temporarily  Deputy  of  the 

r. 

o  dOy  1894. — Passing  of  Act  to  extend  operation  of  Bank-note  Issue  Act, 

ilier  Act  to  control  the  transfer  of  bank  shares. 

s  SO,   1894.—*'  Bank  of  New  Zealand  Share  Guarantee  Act,  1894,"  to 

e  8i>eoial  issue  of  shares  to  amount  of  £2,000,0CX),  and  purchase  of  Assets 

^oznpariy  by  Assets  Board.     [Amended  on  July  '20.] 

20,  1894. — ^Passing  of  an  Act  to  limit  number  of  bank  directors  and 

sliareholders  to  transfer  their -shares. 

— Year- book 
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Aug.  U,  18Qi. — Ldboor-fakwt :  PMnag  of  OoiMpiimoj 

Aug.  ai,  ISM.— Ldboor-lmwt :  PaMtng  of  aa  Aet  to 
of  iBdnstiial  oiuQiia  Mid  wmomticoM,  mm  to  facilitote 
umU  dupiiu*  bj  ooneUmOQii  and  arbiamtkm. 

Om.  18k  18^.—**  N«w  KMlttDd  OmmoIs  Aei,  1894." 

Oe«.  la,  ia»4,— ^G<w»tmmnl  Ad^maoMto  Stttart  Act,  ISM."' 
i«|«Ui«  WiidMMd  ^7^%^  ofaMfVioC  intewrt.  Ac 

O^K  18L  lSM--PiMMi«  of  *«  Land  for  SaiUwnite  Ac*.  ISM." 
AiMouitaoa  oJ  fMnrato  lw»d»  for  |i»ipowii  of 
fts4  ivf^Alu^  Act  of   ISSti;    dbo  ^^Ijaads 

Ac^CMASiO*  AC3«  ISt^** 

VX9.  t^  IkSt^^-IiAitowr  U«9:  PlMwiiit  of  <*^opB 

1984."  foi  '-j^nia^  ko«ws  of  i^^idaaani  n  <»jfecfflL 

S>c«.  S)w  l^jtM.— I^ftiET  IsMtestrv  Ac««  to  laf^ilkaa  ■HBH^Msn  of 

tibtafrt,  wiiil  uM9«cii>r.w  Mui^raiitaii^  for  cgyort..  —d  peumaiiir  far  pUBBy  at 

0(Hi.  iBv  I^^IM.— Wmo^  a£  ikj.  -  WftnanfA'^  M  Gnaft  BaoBcr  LdMd;  US? 

Mac.  39;  l8Ww--I>iM&lfca£  BKig^  HiMmuf  AaAam  Baa  SattB^IXl>^j 

>La7  27.  I'^8&> — Gentaui mono  maeamad  iiiiMiijwiiiii  of  ti^K  KtSand 
A'jg,  :^  I^&.— I>»ttlia  oe  C.  V.  BbicifeaBimi  Ptnntt  Juxi^i  of  »-*fi»>qf»— . 
Aug^  2U,  I^:^^. — TtuaiMW  aaoiatooiBS- aetcfaagi— A  tt»  pBoviiiB  fiir 

SepCu  4^  1895.—^  Btaik  oi  Xaw  Zattiaod  •ad  Budboif  AoK  VSBB^"*  tim«iifai§ 

foe  writing  od  pud-np  oftpital  witd  proceeds  of  ticat  (»U  on:  obhkvs  ■"^?^ 
Xbo  foe  aew  capical  (»ad  Annoti  Knajlniion  Bowed,  <ftB^     Also  to  j^iiiiiilmM  fniainBii- 

SepGi.  30,  I8^»— Laboor^iasis:  Ptoinq  of  aa  .teiti  to  -fiifntg  attBahmaBC  oC 

Sepfew  SO,  18e&.— Labooiwlaim:  PtaMog  of  3cgmuto'  B^patry  Qffio* 

St-pt.  A),  IbyS  — '*  Family  Hom«s«  Pro^ecuon  Act,  1896,'*  izi 
foe  thd  p^iopie  Mid  to  pcevaot  &i3«in  from  mott^igB  or  aaia  fordatak. 

OgC  IB,  IB*Jd.— Amaaded  uunff  T3«ss«d. 

Occ.  3i,  lb*^5. — Bulk  oi  N«w  Zealaad  and  Bwikin^  Act   Vm—iJin—it. 
Sale  o{  CoLoaiai  Baok  buMiMWft  to  B«jak  oi  ^«w  Tlaaifcoi, 

Dec.  iJO.  >U5.— AppoLnCment  oi  Sir  P.  .\.  BoaiEiay,  S.CJC&^  aa  a  XocE^  oC 
Sapreme  Court. 

Jan.  10,  l»l^.— Hod.  W.  P.  Reeve*  appointed  Agwrt'Qanqud.  ut  r^awAiny, 

X&r.  26.  I&LK3. — Bninner  Mine  •^xpioaiou ;  stxty-^oTen  irathi 

April  IJ.,  1^'J6. — tjeaeriu  otia*^»  ot  <:otoDy  cakea  for '^ondajf  mghfi» 

May  1&,  Ir'c^.— Deatoot  S*r  Patnoic  Bucjuey,  K.GJLil. 

Juiv  'I,  1^'^. — AppoLuUiieuK    jI   Mr.    W.  B.   Sdwaids  a«  a  Xttdga   of 
Supreniu  Coart. 

Juiy  I'J,  >'j6.— I>ttath  of  Hon.  Robert  Pharazyn,  M.LuC. 

Aug.  2,  If^ytj.— L>eaiu   jf  Jaiiwn  Zawajcd  FiUGeiaid,  G-^Ld., 
Auaitoc  G^utrai. 

Oct..  :0t  lir^'Jb. — Liiod  foe  Stitilemeau  Ac6  amended: 
tur  «iiBpubal  of   higuij  impcovbd  >aud8  acquired:    psalonaca  ^i 
utiOpiti  :   Boards  maj  s^iect  appiicanis,  ^c. 

Occ.   17,   l>j6. — Ai&eratioa  at  fr&ucuisa  oj  aikoliboa  o£  ooo^i 
pcupvtuy  i^UtiAiticatiOD. 

Oct.  17,  16^6.— GovammenC  Valnatioa  oi  Land  Act 

Dec.  4,   1^%. — General  elecbiou  of  member»  of  Qoose 
fur  toe  new  districts  as  fixed  by  the  Repceeenfeafcion 
Ceutius,  1896. 

Feb.  6,  18y7.— Departure  of  the  Earl  of  (ilaugqw,  (t.C.H.G. 

Ffeb.  S,  1897 — Sir  James  Prenderga^t  Administrator  oi 

June  2  ~       lond  Jubilee  of  reiga  of  H«r  Majosty  QooHi  VT« 

Hou.  H.  r  r  of  New  Zealand,  oaUed  to  Privy  Qsmaad^am^ 

of  his  V  ""ontingent  New  Zealand  Pbcooa. 
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July  29, 1897.— Wreck  of  s.b.  **  Tasmania  "  at  Mahia  PeDinsula  ten  lives 
lost. 

Ang.  10, 1897.— The  Earl  of  Banforly  assmned  office  as  Governor. 

Deo.  22,  1897.— Act  to  establish  at  Wellington  the  Victoria  College,  in 
oonneotion  with  the  New  Zealand  University. 

July  16, 1898.— Hon.  Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  K.O.M.G.,  O.B.,  died. 
1898.— Death  of  Sir  George  Grey,  E.O.B. 
1898. — Death  of  Bishop  Selwyn,  of  Melanesia. 
Oct.  15, 1898. — The  Municipal  Franchise  Reform  Act  passed. 
1898. — ^The  Divorce  Bill  passed  both  Houses.    Her  Majesty's  assent  thereto 
gazetted  13th  April,  1899. 

Nov.  1, 1898. — An  Act  to  provide  for  Old-age  Pensions  passed. 
Feb.  10, 1899.— Bev.  William  Colecso  died  at  Napier. 
March  13,  1899.— Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.G.M.G.,  died. 
April,  1899. — Victoria  University  College  opened  in  Wellington. 
May  25, 1899.— Resignation  of  Sir  James  Prendergast,  Chief  Justice. 
Jime  1,  1899.—**  The  Divorce  Act,  1898  "  (assented  to  by  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen),  came  into  operation. 

Jime  22, 1899.— Sir  Robert  Stout,  K.C.M.G.,  appointed  Chief  Justice. 
Oct.  19, 1899. — Act  passed  constituting  Labour  Day.    The  second  Wednes- 
day in  the  month  of  October  in  each  year  to  be  a  public  holiday. 

Oct.  21, 1899.— N.Z.  Contingent  (the  first)  consisting  of  215  officers  and  men, 
left  m  S.B.  '*  Waiwera  "  for  Algoa  Bay  to  assist  the  British  in  the  Transvaal  war. 
Nov.  16, 1899. — General  Assembly  dissolved. 

Deo.  6, 1899. — General  Election  of  Members  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Jan.  21, 1900.— The  Second  N.Z.  Contingent  (258  officers  and  men)  left  for 
South  Africa  in  s.s.  *'  Waiwera." 

Feb.  5,  1900.— Hon.  Thomas  Dick  died. 

Feb.  17, 1900.— The  Third  N.Z.  Contingent  (264  officers  and  men)  left  for 
South  Africa  in  s.s.  *'  Knight  Templar." 

March  24  and  .SI,  1900.— The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Contingents  (1,060  officers 
and  men)  left  for  South  Africa  in  s.s.'s  **  Monowai,"  *'  Gymeric,"  **  Waimate," 
and  '*  Maori." 

June  28, 1900.—*'  Bubonic  Plague  Prevention  Act,  1900,"  passed. 
Aog.  8,  1900.— *' Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1899,"  assented  to  by  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  came  into  operation. 

Oct.  13, 1900.— Public  Health  Act  passed. 
Oct.  18, 1900.— The  Maori  Councils  Act  passed. 

Oct.  20, 1900.—**  The  Representation  Act,  1900,"  passed,  increasing  number 
of  Earopean  representatives  to  seventy-six. 

Deo.  29,  1900.— Hon.  Sir  James  Prendergast,  Et.,  appointed  Deputy- 
Governor. 

Jan.  1, 1901. — Universal  penny  postage  adopted  by  New  Zealand. 
Jan.  22,  1901.— Queen  Victoria  died. 

Jan.  28, 1901.— Accession  of  King  Edward  VII.  proclaimed  in  New  Zealand. 
Jan.  30,  1901. — Sixth  N.Z.  Contingent  (578  officers  and  men)  sailed  for 
South  Africa  in  s.s.  **  Cornwall." 

Feb.  21, 1901. — Appointment  of  Mr.  Theo.  Cooper  as  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt. 

March  31, 1901. — General  census  of  the  Colony  taken  for  Sunday  night. 
April  6,  1901.—  Seventh  N.Z.  Contingent  (600  officers  and  men,  roughriders) 
sailed  for  South  Africa,  per  s.s.  **  Gulf  of  Taranto." 

May  22, 1901. — Deceased  Husband's  Brother  Marriage  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion after  Royal  assent. 

June  10,  1901.— Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  arrived  in  New 
Zealand. 

June  10, 1901. — Boundaries  of  Colony  extended  to  include  Cook  and  other 
Pacific  Islands. 

Aug.  6, 1901.— Sir  John  MoKenzie,  E.C.M.G.,  died. 
Nov.  7,  1901.— State  Coal-mines  Act  passed. 
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fiit   i    i>u  — Nc^rib  l4A»d  dlriftion  of  the  Eighth  N.Z.  C<«tiiigeot  sailed 
f,.,»».  AiMbUii't  (<n  tv.uib  Atricm per  h,ti,  "Surrey." 

ri.1,  n    i'jun      HttuiH  UUnd  division  of  the  Eighth  Contingmt  smOed  frosn 

M.M.lt  lU,  lUdi  H<mtb  UUnd  division  of  the  Ninth  N.Z.  Contingent  sailed 
li.,iM  I  ..«*  1  lirttinof*  Um  H<niih  Africa  per  a^.  **Kent." 

M^tM'lt  u*,  ItNVJ      North  UUnd  divifiion  of  the  Ninth  Contingent  saikd  from 

\^n]\  >4,  \fMr'J  -Noiih  li4*nd  division  of  the  T^Jth  N.Z.  Contingent  saikd 
^,>,,,  \,i.  I.  In  nil  f.o  Sinilb  Afiir*  fk^r  A,fi,  **  Drayton  Grange." 

jV)mU  U  V.ni^  Hik^iI  Hon.  R.  J,  Sftddon  siiled  for  London  to  attend  Can- 
r.  ♦'...,.'*.  oi  t*.»lmu*l  JV«wt<\r>s  A»d  to  represent  New  Zealand  at  His  Majesty  thp- 

.\j>nl   10    U'iWi     S.Mil^  UUnd  dirisJon  of  the  Tentii  Contingent  sailed  iar 

1  „>..  0(>   uVW      lV«t4>  rtf  Mrtrt  I^<^.  Bi$^c^  William  Oaatten  C»owie,  Primafte 

^„*     n    i'V\fl      t'V»V>h5*«M."^n  in  >5f^  7iAilttnd  on  liie  opcaaon  of  the  Croro- 

1^,^^    irt,\o      >^4Mf^)>n  a:  \  :/,   iJT.vTJwrs  trnm  SinTith  Jlirica  (Eighth  CtOHtingBnt 
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Land — continued.  Page 
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Land  Settlements  Acts,  1896-1901,  Aid  to  Public  Works  and       ...  ...     462 

Land  System  of  New  Zealand  ...                 ...                 ...     490 
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M«nufactorie8  aud  Works — continued.  Page 
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Women's  Franchise                   ...  ...  ...  ...  18,  3^ 
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HiXporteQ        ...                ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1  oS 
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By  Authority :  John  Maokat,  GoTernment  Printer,  Wellington.— 1902. 
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nd  Expenditure. 
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>us  Sources. 


ParUamentmry 

Grant,  or 

Receipts  in  add  of 

Rerenue. 


Appropriations 

from  the 

Commissariat  Chest 

for  Military  and 

Naval 

Bxpenditure.t 


Total 
Expenditure. 


xl     926 

217.390 

x|2,589 

xfi.398 

iP»949 
xP.899 

xf6,645 

(^3.265 

x*7.482 

rfo.408 
J  12.298 

j»7.049 
(  5,764 


43.347 

804 

17.494 

1,426 

9.562 

8,093 

30,815} 

9,782 

•  • 

200,000 

35. 673 t 

190,000 

37.752 

153.038 

36,000 

155.653 

20,000 

151,455 

41.730 

131,^00 

20.000 

110,600 

10.000 

91,600 

Q26 

8i,54» 
51,509 
39.053 

54,546 
212,899 
252.318 

234,055 

239,135 
221,863 
232,128 
197,649 
177.364 


■md  the  information  is  only  approximate. 
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